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THE  TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  history  of  the  world  over  during  the 
past  year,  particularly  exemplified  in  our 
own  country,  has  been  a  contest  of  extra- 
ordinary disturbances  financial,  political 
and  social,  too  well  known  to  require  re- 
cital, against  the  wide  spread  movement  of 
tlio  masses  to  demand  and  appropriate  to 
tliemselves  the  improvements,  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  modern  civilization  that 
have  followed  in  the  train  of  science  and 
human   endeavor,   education  and   progress. 

The  year  opened  with  gloomy  forbod- 
ings  and  pessimism  in  the  minds  of  those 
whose  position  brought  them  close  to  the 
heart  of  finance  and  business,  but  as  month 
after  month  passed  away  without  any  re- 
cession in  trade,  there  began  to  be  a  feel- 
ing that  the  working  classes  were  so  pros- 
perous, and  fundamental  conditions  so 
sound,  that  business  would  be  able  to  stand 
up  under  the  unfavorable  financial  and 
political  conditions.  Although  contrary  to 
past  experience,  it  was  believed  that  the 
scarcity  of  capital  might  be  withstood  until 
more  normal  conditions  were  restored  by 
the  increased  fluid  wealth  from  bountiful 
crops.  Also,  that  since  the  certainty  of  a 
great  change  in  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment towards  the  Tariff  and  other  vital 
matters  had  caused  no  business  reaction, 
the  actual  changes  going  into  effect  would 
also  have  no   untoward  effects. 

How  Trade  Reaction  Began. 

Tlie  failure  of  our  crops  to  reach  the  ex- 
pected quantity  was  the  first  warning  that 
this  was  not  to  be  the  case,  and  caution 
began  to  spread  from  financial  to  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  circles.  While  ac- 
tual consuming  and  producing  operations 
continued  at  record  proportions,  a  great 
change    took   place    in    tlie   mental    condition 
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of  business,  which  found  its  txprcssion  in 
an  indisposition  to  contract  for  future  de- 
liveries. The  suspicion  grew  rapidly  that 
business  would  recede  and  prices  of  com- 
modities decline,  and  all  purchases  for 
futures  seem  to  come  to  a  standstill  in  the 
early  Autumn.  Manufacturers  seeing  their 
unfilled  orders  shrinking  each  day  and 
prices  declining,  became  depressed  and  a 
curtailment  in  operations  of  course  fol- 
lowed. In  a  few  weeks  there  came  about 
a  recession  in  operations,  which  in  any 
other  country  would  be  impossible  without 
a  panic,  ranging  from  40  to  60'/(  in  all 
branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  and  metal 
industries.  But  for  the  fact  lliat  specula- 
tion had  been  non-existant  for  a  year  there 
is  no  doubt  the  believers  in  the  cyclical 
theory  would  have  seen  their  expectations 
fulfilled  by  a  panic  in  1913.  Such  a  thing 
is  now  impossible,  as  the  situation  has  al- 
ready passed  the  acute  stage  and  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  business  and  finances  of  the 
country  have  been  able  to  withstand  the 
strain  that  has  been  put  upon  them. 
What  Will  The  Future  Show  ? 

Now  what  has  the  future  in  store?  What 
is  to  be  the  story  of  1914?  We  liclieve 
that  the  disturbances  of  1913  have  l)een 
liquidated  to  a  large  extent  antl  that  the 
foundation  has  been  set  on  which  it  will 
be  possible  to  build  up  the  business  of  the 
country  once  more  to  normal  proportions. 
In  other  words  that  the  process  of  demoli- 
tion has  ended  and  the  period  of  erection 
has  arrived,  and  that  whereas  1913  was 
marked  by  the  curtailment  of  operations, 
•  "^H  will  see  a  general  expansion  in  all 
l)ranches  of  industry.  This  opinion  we 
think  is  more  or  less  general,  the  only  dif- 
ference that  exists  being,  as  to  how  quickly 
or  how  slowly  normal  conditions  will  be 
restored.  It  is  our  opinion  that  they  will 
come  about  more  quickly  than  generally 
expected,    for    the    following   reasons: 

1st.  That  the  requirements  of  the  popu- 
lation that  strained  the  resources  of  our 
manufacturers  a  few  months  ago  were  real, 
not  imaginary  ones,  and  must  again  assert 
themselves. 

2nd.  That  the  conditions  that  have 
brought  about  our  trade  reaction  were  legis- 
lative and  political,  therefore  extraneous 
and   not   fundainental.   and   that   the   money 


.stringency  was  partly  ephemeral  and  sen- 
timental;— a  scare  of  capital  owing  to 
hostile  legislative  influences,  rather  than  a 
lack   of  capital. 

To  elaborate: 

There  was  no  overproduction  at  any  time, 
no  surplus  stocks  with  manufacturers,  job- 
bers or  consumers,  therefore  it  is  absurd 
to  imagine  we  can  continue  to  supply  our 
requirements  with  the  factories  running 
only  40  to  60%  as  at  present;  the  require- 
ments of  95  millions  of  people,  who  as 
regards  the  working  classes  were  never  so 
prosperous,  and  to  whom  the  high  cost  of 
living  makes  little  impression  on  account 
of  the  high  wages  they  are  receiving.  It 
is  also  impossible  to  believe  that  with  in- 
creasing education  and  power  the  people 
will  not  continue  to  demand  and  obtain 
even  more  of  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  civilization,  for  which  continued 
high  wages  and  higher  commodity  values 
must  be  the  price  paid.  We  do  not  believe 
that  what  is  called  the  liquidation  of  labor 
will  take  place,  neither  is  it  necessary  or 
to  be  wished  for.  Any  movement  to  gener- 
ally reduce  wages  would  put  back  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  would  in- 
volve a  contest  that  would  make  the  present 
depression   look  small. 

What  has  been  a  revolution  in  Tarifif  and 
Banking  matters  has  gone  into  effect  and  is 
a  closed  book  for  years  to  come.  No  im- 
portant legislation  to  effect  business  is 
likely  for  at  least  another  four  years.  While 
the  Trust  question  and  the  management  of 
business  still  reinains  to  be  cleared  up  it 
is  rapidly  being  adjusted.  The  aim  of  the 
Government  is  now  for  peace,  and  their 
efforts  will  be  to  bring  about  quiet  and 
prosperous  times  and  hence  insure  a  re- 
turn to  power  at  the  next  election. 

Capital  being  no  longer  threatened,  so- 
cially or  politically,  will  come  out  of  its 
shell,  and  conditions  exist  for  great  pros- 
perity in  business  with  capital  assured  of 
safety  and   peace. 

We  have  accumulated  an  enormous  credit 
in  our  foreign  trade,  our  exports  exceeding 
imports  in  1913  by  $750,000,000.  The  new- 
Tariff  has  so  far  failed  to  increase  our 
purchases  of  foreign  goods  or  hurt  our 
industries  beyond  what  they  can  stand. 
The  Currency  Bill  has  corrected  the  dan- 
gerous system  we  have  worked  on  for  years. 
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The  railroads  will  undoubtedly  prove  their 
necessities  and  receive  an  advance  in  rates. 
We  predict  a  growing  expansion  from 
now  on  with  trade  in  full  swing  before  mid- 
summer. America  is  short  of  stocks,  but 
long  of  prosperity  and  absolutely  sound 
fundamentally. 


OUR  WONDERFUL  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  public  has  given  some  attention, 
but  less  than  is  merited,  to  the  spectacular 
showing  our  foreign  trade  has  been  making. 
We  give  below  complete  figures  as  there 
is  altogether  too  much  random  editorial 
<liscussion  of  this  subject,  citing  figures 
here  and  there,  apparently  almost  at  ran- 
dom, and  leaving  the  reader  more  or  less 
confused. 

Merchandise  Balance  of  Trade. 

1900    $648,796,399 

1901    584,955.9.S0 

1902    391,369.063 

1903    4S9.2.S8,756 

1904  415,409,550 

1905  447,846,245 

1906  477,741,862 

1907  500,256,385 

1908  636,461,360 

1909  252,677.921 

1910  303,354,753 

1911  560,167,586 

1912  581,144.938 

1912.       1913. 

January   $58,859,865       $63,969,492 

February     64,655,888        44,083,024 

.March    47,834,424        31,981.213 

April     16,729,183         53,618,977 

May    19,682.172         60,883.709 

June    7,202,945         32,159,039 

July    218.617         21,929.008 

August     13,088,101         50,257,467 

September    ....   54,858,569        47,245,408 

October     76,645,518       138.976,158 

.Vovember    ....125,149,293         97,051.154 

December   96,220,363        

12    mos 581,144,938       

11    mos 484,924,575       642,100,403 

The  trade  balances  of  the  past  few  years 
appear  better  than  they  really  were,  in  the 
circumstances,  for  the  unseen  balance  has 
probably  increased,  and  with  both  imports 
and  exports  larger  than  formerly,  the  dif- 
ference   ought   also   to   be    larger,    in   order 


that  we  may  maintain  our  position.  There- 
fore the  balance  of  $581,000,000  in  1912 
can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  rather  than 
exceptionally  favorable.  Comparing  1913 
with  1912,  we  find  there  was  not  the  great 
dip  in  June  and  July  in  1913  that  there 
was  in  1912,  which  is  an  improvement. 
Next  we  see  that  in  the  last  two  months 
for  which  there  are  statistics,  October  and 
November,  the  combined  balance  is  $34,- 
000.000  greater  in  1913  than  in  1912.  Fin- 
ally, the  result  of  11  montlis  is  a  balance 
$157,000,000  greater  in  1913  than  in  1912. 
Given  the  same  balance  in  December,  1913, 
as  there  was  in  December,  1912,  and  such 
a  balance  is  easily  possible,  there  would 
be  a  balance  for  the  year  1913  no  less  than 
$738,000,000,  by  far  the  largest  balance  for 
any   calendar   year  in    our   history. 

The  October  balance  was  by  far  the  larg- 
est in  any  month  in  history.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  this  was  due  to  crop  move- 
ment, but  an  analysis  of  the  figures  shows 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  The  imports 
were  not  particularly  large,  and  the  bulge 
in  the  exports  lay  in  raw  materials  for 
manufacturing,  and  in  manufactured  goods 
other  than  foodstufifs.  Our  foodstuffs  we 
are  now  keeping  at  home,  for  we  need 
them  to  support  our  large  manufacturing 
population. 

Beyond  question  the  nation  is  in  a  ver\- 
strong  position.  In  both  1911  and  1912  we 
imported  about  $20,000,000  of  gold;  this 
year  we  have  exported  more  than  $25,000.- 
000.  although  so  far  as  the  merchandise 
movement  was  concerned  we  should  have 
imported.  We  have  not  missed  the  gold. 
Init  have  exported  it  because  other  coun- 
tries needed  it.  They  must  have  paid  for 
the  gold,  and  also  settled  for  our  increase 
in  merchandise  balance,  by  sending  us  our 
securities.  Well,  we  have  absorbed  them: 
ought    we    not   be   very   comfortable? 


THE  NEW  BANKING  LAW. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  Act",  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  De- 
cember 23,  will  rank  wtith  the  original 
national  bank  law  of  fifty  years  ago  and 
the  law  which  created  the  first  United 
States  Bank.  It  makes  a  complete  change 
in  the  national  machinery  for  handling  the 
finances  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It   does   not   materially  disturb  the  individ- 
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iial  national  bank,  or  the  banks  existing 
under  state  charters,  but  it  provides  for 
a  complete  change  in  the  machinery  of  ex- 
change through  which  these  banks  carry 
on  business  with  each  other,  and  it  also 
provides  a  new  system  of  currency  to  take 
the  place  of  national  bank  notes.  Its  most 
immediate  effect  on  business  will  come 
through  the  changes  which  it  makes  in  the 
"reserve"  theory  on  which  our  old  bank- 
ing laws  were  based. 

The  Statistical  Abstract  oi  the  United 
States,  (1912)  a  government  publication, 
gives  figures  from  which  we  can  form  a 
rough  idea  of  the  banking  system  of  the 
country,  and  the  relation  of  reserves  to 
deposits. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom,  from  a  "re- 
serve" point  of  view,  we  find  that  there 
were  1,922  savings  banks  with  individual 
deposits  amounting  to  $4,451,555,687, 
against  which  they  held  cash  amounting  to 
$45,452,063,  or  about  one  per  cent.  When- 
ever the  people  withdraw  their  funds  from 
savings  banks,  these  banks  must  find  the 
cash  by  the  sale  of  securities,  which  draws 
funds  away  from   the   commercial  banks. 

There  were  1,091  private  banks,  with  in- 
dividual deposits  amounting  to  $152,494,618, 
with  $7,450,404  in  cash  on  hand.  This  is 
a  reserve  of  less  than  five  per  cent.,  and 
these  private  banks  must  draw  from  the 
larger  commercial  banks  when  they  have 
a   withdrawal   of   deposits. 

There  were  1.410  trust  cotnpanies.  with 
$3,674,578,238  in  individual  deposits  and 
$282,151,463  cash  on  hand,  a  reserve  of  less 
than  eight  per  cent.  These  trust  com- 
panies, with  their  enormous  deposits,  are 
also  dependent  upon  other  banking  sources 
for  funds  when  they  must  meet  any  unusual 
demand  from  their  depositors. 

There  were  13,381  state  banks  witli  $2,- 
919,977,898  of  individual  deposits  and  $241,- 
756.724  of  cash  on  hand,  a  reserve  of  a 
little   over   eight   per  cent. 

At  the  top  of  the  pyramid  stands  the 
national  banking  system,  with  7,307  banks 
(July  1,  1912),  holding  individual  deposits 
(exclusive  of  deposits  held  for  other  banks) 
of  $5,825,461,163,  and  holding  specie  and 
legal  tender  notes  amounting  to  a  little  less 
than  $900,000,000,  or  about  fifteen  per  cent. 
The  grand  total  of  individual  deposits  of 
all    these   banks    was   $17,024,067,607.   .►Vbout 


three-fourths  of  this  enormous  total  of  de- 
posits is  lield  on  demand,  and  the  saving> 
Ijanks  which  hold  the  remaining  fourth 
are  only  protected  for  30  or  60  days  against 
the  demand  of  the  public  for  its  money. 
The  entire  amount  of  money  in  circula- 
tion at  the  date  of  this  compilation  was 
$3,284,513,094.  If  the  banks  bad  it  all  in 
their  vaults  it  would  not  cover  one-fifth  of 
their  oliligations  to  the  public.  They  actu- 
ally held  considerably  less  than  half  of  the 
money  in  circulation;  about  enough  to  pay 
oflf  eight  per  cent,  of  their  depositors.  The 
law,  however,  contemplates  thai  every  de- 
positor shall  receive  his  money  on  demand 
from   all    but    savings   banks. 

The  money  held  by  the  banks  in  their 
vaults  is  in  reality  the  surplus  or  idle 
money  of  the  country,  not  used  at  the  time 
by  the  people  for  pocket  circulation,  in 
cash  tills,  or  for  other  purposes  requiring 
actual  cash  in  hand.  The  surplus,  after  the 
popular  demand  is  satisfied,  flows  into  the 
banks.  If  for  any  reason  the  people  want 
more  money  in  their  pockets,  or  in  their 
old  tea  kettles  or  safety  deposit  vaults,  the 
amount  in  bank  vaults  would  automatically 
become   less. 

Our  enormous  system  of  bank  credits  has 
thus  rested  upon  the  fugitive  "reserves" 
held  in  bank  vaults,  after  actual  popular 
demand  or  caprice  has  been  satisfied.  The 
house  built  upon  sand  was  a  very  stable 
structure  in  comparison  with  our  pyramid 
of   national    credit. 

State-  laws  have  not  been  at  all  rigid  in 
requiring  state  banks  or  trust  companies  to 
carry  reserves.  The  national  law  has  been 
verj'  severe.  National  banks  outside  of 
the  larger  cities  were  required  to  have  only 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  their  deposits  in  reserve, 
and  they  might  redeposit  forty  per  cent, 
of  their  reserve  with  a  "reserve  agent" 
bank  in  a  large  city.  In  the  larger  cities 
a  reserve  of  twenty  per  cent,  was  required, 
and  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
which  were  designated  as  "central  reserve 
cities,"  national  banks  were  required  to 
have  in  cash  in  their  vaults  an  amount 
equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  de- 
posits. 

This  peculiar  situation  made  the  national 
bank  in  New  York  or  Chicago  the  "rich 
uncle"  of  aliout  25,000  banks  in  the  United 
States.     Whenever   anv    one   of   the    25.000 
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ncciU-d  Uuuls,  it  drew  on  its  "ricli  \uiclc", 
and  when  tliousands  of  tlii'm  wanted  money 
at  the  same  time  to  meet  clamorous  de- 
positors, the  "rich  uncle"  was  placed  in  a 
very  uncomfortable   situation. 

Tn  Rurope  the  large  commercial  l)anks 
can  j^ro  to  the  central  government  lianks 
for  funds,  in  the  form  of  gold  or  Ijank 
notes,  whenever  there  is  an  increased  public 
'demand  for  money.  In  this  country  our 
large  banks  in  1907  had  to  import  gold 
from  Europe  and  issue  temporary  checks 
to  pass  in  circulation  as  money. 

The  new  currency  law  will  relieve  con- 
siderably the  dangers  of  our  disorganized 
and  chaotic  system  of  banking.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  new  "federal  reserve  notes"  will 
not  be  fixed  rigidly,  but  may  be  increased 
at  any  time  when  there  is  need  of  more 
money  in  circulation.  We  will  not  have  to 
wait  for  imports  of  gold  from  Europe, 
which  Europe  inight  not  be  able  to  lend, 
next    time,   as   freely   as   in    1907. 

The  rigid  "reserve"  theory  which  has 
held  the  national  banks  in  bondage  has 
been  relaxed  considerably.  In  the  largest 
cities  the  required  reserve  is  reduced  from 
twenty-five  to  eighteen  per  cent.;  in  other 
large  cities  from  twenty  to  fifteen  per  cent., 
and  the  country  bank  from  fifteen  to  twelve 
per   cent. 

The  reserve  system  has  always  aggra- 
vated any  stringency  in  our  financial  afi'airs. 


In  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  tug  of  war 
between  the  "rich  uncle"  bank  in  New  York 
or  Chicago  and  its  country  relations  for 
the  control  of  gold  and  other  money  which 
could  be  counted  as  reserves.  Deposits 
and  loans  are  closely  interwoven  in  modern 
commercial  banking.  A  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer who  borrows  money  immediately 
has  it  placed  to  his  credit  as  a  deposit, 
and  the  bank  in  New  York  or  Chicago 
must  keep  twenty-five  per  cent,  cash  a.gainst 
it.  Every  dollar  withdrawn  from  the  na- 
tional lianks  of  New  York  by  country 
banks  has  made  a  reduction  of  four  dollars 
in  the  amount  of  loans  which  the  New 
York  banks  can  carry. 

Reducing  the  reserve  of  the  individual 
l)ank  to  eighteen  per  cent,  will  add  con- 
siderably to  the  loaning  (lower  of  the  bank, 
and  the  public  will  be  amply  safeguarded 
by  the  new  law. 

As  soon  as  the  law  gets  in  working 
order,  there  will  be  a  considerable  easing 
of  funds  and  expansion  of  credit.  This 
will  make  it  easier  for  the  railroads  to 
finance  improvements,  and  will  help  all 
lines  of  business.  Money  has  been  too 
dear  the  past  two  years,  and  the  chief  rea- 
son was  that  we  had  outgrown  an  old, 
agricultural  system  of  banking,  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  requirements  of  fifty  years  ago, 
but  utterly  out  of  date  in  the  twentieth 
centnrv. 
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BUSINESS  TRENDS, 


THE  STOCK  MARKET, 

Bradstrect's  review  of  tin-  security  mar- 
ket for  1913,  says  in  part  as  follows: 
"Transactions  in  stocks  for  tlie  year  at 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table,  were  the  smallest 
since  1897,  representing  a  decrease  of  36 
per  cent,  from  the  dealings  of  1912,  which 
had    lieen    the    smallest    for   a    decade. 

Stocks  Bonds 

January    8,748,973     $54,903,500 

February    6,763,632      47,707,000 

March     7,229,732       40,434,500 

April    8,463.226       55,573,500 

May     5,463,561       42,178,500 

June     9.588.174      42.958,200 

July     5,124.015       34,968,200 

August    6,086,374       29.489,000 

September     7,682,304       .H931.120 

October    7,403,029      41,118,500 

November      3,765,595       31.707,000 

December    7,148,561       45,545,500 


Total     83,467,176     501,514,520 

Stock    Transactions    (Shares)    for    Ten 
Years. 

1913     83.467.176 

1912    131,051,359 

1911     126,515,547 

1910    163,970,440 

1909     215.091,537 

1908    197,154,198 

1907     195,399.801 

1906    283,662,848 

1905     263,040.993 

1904    186.529.384 

Bond    Transactions    (Par    Value!    for    Ten 

Years, 
'•^l-^     $501,514,520 

1912    677.254,000 

1911     889,686.000 

1910     634.746,503 

1909    1,311.874.700 

1908    1.080,728,020 

1907  527,117,350 

1906  677,651,600 

1905  1,022,455.670 

1904  1,036,810,560 

"Bond  market  conditions  in  1913  are  in- 
dicated by  a  decrease  of  26  per  cent,  in  the 
transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, The  restricted  and  relatively  high 
money  market  furthermore  compelled  gen- 
eral concessions  in  prices  for  investment 
bonds,  speculative  issues  suffering  from  the 


same  depressing  influences  as  were  seen  in 
the  stock  market.  The  discriminating  at- 
titude of  the  investing  public  and  the 
necessity  of  oflfering  attraction  in  the 
shape  of  higher  interest  rates,  even  with 
desirable  issues,  had  many  illustrations, 
chief  among  them  being  the  sale  r,f 
$45,(X)0.000  Xew  York  City  bonds  in  May 
bearing  4'A  per  cent.  Railroads  which 
undertook  to  market  long-term  bonds  could 
only  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  relatively  high 
income  return,  and  short-term  notes  were 
again  a  leading  recourse  of  borrowing  cor- 
porations. In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
banking  interests  necessarily  assumed  a 
very  conservative  attitude  as  regards  new 
security  issues,  such  restriction  being  re- 
flected by  a  decrease  of  27  per  cent,  in  the 
year's   total    emissions   of  corporate   securi- 


IDLE  RAILWAY   CARS. 

The  increase  in  idle  cars  of  44.311  for 
tile  first  two  weeks  in  December  is  an  un- 
favorable feature,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
number  of  idle  cars  always  increase.  The 
stagnation  in  the  steel  trade  and  the  mild 
weather  has  cut  down  the  movement  of 
coal,  and  this  accounts  for  most  of  the 
increase  in  idle  cars.  Except  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts the  season  thus  far  has  been  an  open 


PIG  IRON  PRODUCTIUIN. 

Production  of  coke  and  anthracite  pig 
ron  as  reported  by  the  Iron  Age: 
Daily  Rate  of  Production  (Gross  tons): 
1908.  1909.  1910  1911.  1912.  1913. 
Jan,  33,718  57,975  84,148  56,752  66,384  90,172 
Feb.  37,163  60,976  85,616  64,090  72,442  92^369 
Mar.  39,619  59,232  84,459  70,030  77^591  89il47 
Apr.  38,289  57,962  82,792  68,836  79,181  91,759 
May  37,603  60,753  77,102  61,079  81,051  91.039 
Jun.  36,444  64,656  75,516  59,585  81,358  87,619 
Jul.  .39,287  67,793  69,305  57,841  77,738  82,601 
Aug.  43,851  72,546  67,963  62,150  81,046  82il21 
Sep.  47,300  79,507  68,476  65,903  82,128  83,531 
Oct.  50.5.54  83,856  07,520  07,811  86.772  82,133 
Nov.  52,595  84,917  63,659  66,648  87,695  74,453 
Dec.  56,158   85,022   57,349   65,912  89,766 

Total    production   for   1912    29,726,937 

Total  production  for  19i:i   *:n.000,000 

♦Estimated. 
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BUSINESS   TRENDS. 


BANK  CLEARINGS. 

Following  are  the  aggregate  of  clearings 
monthly  at  all  cities  in  the  United  States, 
compared  with  the  like  periods  in  four  pre- 
ceding years  as  reported  by  Bradstreets: 
(Six  figures  omitted) 
1913.  1912.  1911  1909.  1908. 
Jan.  $16,080  $14,977  $14,341  $13,905  $11,200 
Feb.  13,471  13,788  13,136  11,121  8,671 
-Mar.  13,983  14,330  13,3?3  12.473  9,701 
Istq'r  43,534  43,095  39,810  37.499  39,632 
.\pril  14,163  14,855  13.254  13,531  9,091 
May  13,973  14,708  13.367  12,868  10,789 
June  13.581  13,519  13,691  14,007  9,753 
2d  (I'r  41,715  43,082  39.312  40,406  30.233 
July  13,423  13,847  12,925  13,'J23  10,994 
-Aug.  13,260  13,099  13,495  13,390  10,151 
Sep.  13,290  12,956  13,410  13.405  11,003 
3dq'r  38,970  39,903  37,830  40  117  32,148 
Oct.  15,553  17,003  13,335  15,710  11,983 
Nov.  13,7431  15.338  13,891  14,630  12,849 
Dec.  .14,536  15,301  14,027  15,721  14,36.^ 
4th  qr  43,832  47,432  41,253  46,0!3  39,095 
Total    168,054  172,511   158,195    164.054    131.108 

COMMERCIAL  FAILURES, 

Commercial  failures  in  the  United  States 
during  1913,  according  to  the  compilation 
of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  were  16,037,  which 
compares  with  15,452  in  1912  and  is  con- 
siderably over  the  average  of  earlier  years. 
A  similar  exhibit  was  made  by  the  figures 
of  defaulted  indebtedness,  as  the  total  of 
$272,672,288  was  much  above  normal.  This, 
however,  was  due  to  several  insolvencies 
of  exceptional  size,  the  statistics  for  1913 
being  especially  noteworthy  in  that  respect, 
particularly  in  manufacturing  lines.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  suspensions  oc- 
curred largely  in  the  closing  three  months 
of  the  year,  although  both  the  second  and 
third  quarters  also  showed  some  growth  in 
the  mercantile  and  industrial  mortality. 
More  or  less  expansion  in  failures  is  natur- 
ally to  be  expected  as  more  new  enter- 
prises are  launched  each  year  and  the  ratio 
of  defaults  to  firms  in  business  in  1913  was 
.99  per  cent.,  against  .98  per  cent,  in  1912, 
and  compares  with  about  MO  per  cent,  for 
ihe  earlier  years  back  to  1908,  in  which 
I)friod   the   record  was   1,08  per  cent. 

Failures  in  manufacturing  lines  last  year 
numbered  4,243  against  3,839  in  1912,  while 
the  amount  involved  was  $123,122,528,  as 
compared    with   $86,719,932.     In    1911    there 


were  3.502  similar  reverses,  when  the  ag- 
gregate debts  were  $87,371,623,  while  in 
1910  the  record  was  3,280  insolvencies  foi 
$88,916,885.  Trading  suspensions  in  1913 
numbering  11,145  contrasted  with  11,011, 
9,480  and  8,929  in  the  three  preceding  years 
and  the  liabilities  were  also  larger,  a  total 
of  $115,115,212  exceeding  the  S91,779,965  re- 
I)orted  in  the  previous  year  and  showing 
even  a  wider  difference  as  contrasted  with 
the  $84,239,679  involved  in  1911  and  the 
$74,990,993  shown  in  1910.  .Among  agents 
and  brokers,  and  concerns  not  proper- 
ly included  in  either  the  manufacturing 
(ir  trading  cla.sses.  the  record  was  649  fail- 
ures for  $34,434,548.  against  602  in  1912  for 
$24,617,594:  459  for  $19,450,363  in  1911,  and 
443  three  years  ago,  when  the  lialiilitics 
were   $37,849,219. 

Xumlier.  Liabilities. 

1913.   1912.         1913.  1912. 

New  Eng.  1.750  1.499  $22,660,082  $15,865,735 
Middle  .  4,158  4,259  98,185,489  81,851,778 
So.  Atlan.  1,753  1,726  24,778,146  21,095,814 
Cent'l.  So.  2,079  2,297  32,000,099  25,399,986 
Cent'l.  E.  2,708  2.482  58,220,557  29,637,355 
Cent'l.  W.  1,350  1.417  15.758,923  14,597,671 
West  ...  529  473  3,698,240  3,629,260 
Pacific    ..    1.710  1,299     17,370.752     11,039,892 


U.  S.    ..16,037  15,452 $272,672,288 $203,117,391 

OUR   FOREIGN    TRADE 

NovenilH-r—                 1913.  1912. 

Exports     $245,645,895  $278,244,191 

Imports     148,594,741  153,094,898 

Excess  of  exports  $97,051,154  $125,149,293 

Eleven  nicmths —       1913  1912. 

Exports     $3,250,929,517  $2,148,902,186 

Imports     1,608,829,114  1,663,977,611 

Excess  of  exports    $642,100,403  $484,924,575 

RAILROAD   FORECLOSURES   IN    1913. 

The  railroad  foreclosures  in   1913  were: 

Name.  Mileage.  Fund'd  debt.  Total. 

Buf.   &  Sus.    R.R.      365      $9,370,000   *4,000,000 

Cassville    &    Wes.        5     50,000 

Den.  Nth.  Ss'Pae.  315  10,940,000  10,940,700 
Det.  Tol.  &  Iron.  396  17,024,400  35,000,000 
Lack.  &  VVy.  Val.  23  5,000,000  1,848,750 
Lewisb"g&  Tyrone    85  489,000     1,200,000 

Total   six    1,159  $42,823,400  $43,340,450 

*In  addition  $4,056,000  com  stock  owned  by 
the   Buffalo   &  Susquehanna   R.   R. 

The  number  of  roads  foreclosed  was  only 
6,  but  the  amount  of  their  securities  was 
greater  than  in  any  year  since  1909. 
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HOW  LONG  WILL  TRADE  DEPRESSION  LAST? 


(Special   article   from   the   B 

On  October  first,  1912,  when  the  stock 
market  reached  the  high  point  for  the 
year,  a  yoimg  and  amateurish  speculator, 
who  had  been  too  timid  to  buy  when  the 
market  was  10  or  15  points  lower,  owing 
to  the  possibility  that  the  economic  policies 
of  the  country  might  be  adversely  changed 
by  the  presidential  election  then  ahead,  see- 
ing the  market  advance  rapidly  and  decis- 
ively, became  persuaded  to  the  belief  that 
the  country  was  entering  upon  an  era  of 
prosperity  and  bought  Steel  Common  at  80. 
And   why   not? 

Fundamentals   a   Year   Ago. 

In  the  first  place,  the  crops  of  1912  were 
of  record  proportions,  and  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain a  large  volume  of  business,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try were  just  emerging  from  a  period  of 
dullness,  stocks  of  goods  were  low,  and  this 
fact,  together  with  the  record  harvests, 
seemed  to  insure  a  period  of  prosperity  in 
the  future.  In  the  second  place,  the  bank- 
ing resources  of  the  United  States  were  in 
a  normal  condition,  and  the  European 
money  markets  had  largely  recovered  from 
the  unsettlement  occasioned  by  the  Moroc- 
can crisis  in  1911;  so  that  of  the  three 
prime  fundamental  factors- — Crops,  Money 
and  Politics,  the  first  two  were  reasonably 
favorable.  Another  basic  influence  giving 
a  satisfactory  tone  to  the  financial  situa- 
tion was  that  our  international  credit  bal- 
ance had  reached  huge  proportions  during 
the  year  previous,  so  that  under  normal 
conditions  we  should  have  been  able  to  get 
money  from  Europe  to  pay  for  the  large 
balance  of  commodities  exported. 

Not  only  were  these  fundamental  factors 
satisfactory,  but  the  steel  business  itself 
was  wonderful,  the  orders  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  having  increased 
3,000,000  tons,  or  nearly  100  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  previous.  Further- 
more, not  only  was  the  steel  industry 
enjoying  unusual  prosperity,  but  the  rail- 
roads were  in  such  need  of  new  e<iuipment 
and  extensive  improvements  that  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  a  steady  stream  of 
new  orders  for  some  time  to  come.  After 
all,  it  would  seem  that  the  judgment  of 
this  amateur  speculator  was  supported  by 
a  state  of  fundamental  conditions  suffi- 
ciently favorable  to  warrant  a  considerable 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  outlook  for  the 
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steel  industry,  even  though  Steel  Common 
was  selling  at  the  highest  price  in  over  a 
year. 

Beginning   of    Liquidation. 

About  two  weeks  later,  however,  Steel 
Common  had  suffered  a  5  point  decline,  and 
our  young  seeker  of  profits  in  Wall  Street 
was  asking — "Wherefore  the  decline?" 
His  broker  replied: — "The  Balkan  War 
has  broken  out",  whereupon  the  naive  mind 
inquired: — "What  has  the  Balkan  War  got 
to  do  with  the  steel  business  in  Pitts- 
burgh?" His  notion  that  the  amount  of 
steel  exported  from  Pittsburgh  to  the 
Balkan  States  was  of  relatively  small  con- 
sequence was  probably  correct,  but  be- 
cause of  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  money  market  is  an  international 
affair,  he  could  not  understand  how  finan- 
cial unsettlement  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  might  prohibit  the  building  of  a 
branch  railroad  in  Oklahoma,  and  delay  the 
construction  of  an  office  Iniilding  in  Kala- 
mazoo. 
Influence   of  Foreign   Money  Conditions. 

Such  a  situation  is  not  only  possible, 
however,  but  is  very  like  what  has  occurred 
during  the  past  year.  As  a  basis  of  inter- 
preting what  has  happened,  it  will  be  highly 
illuminating  to  notice  the  trend  of  the 
banking  index  of  the  Bank  of  France 
since  1909.  In  the  first  place  it  shows  a 
steady  decline  in  resources  until  1911,  ow- 
ing to  the  greatly  increased  demand  for 
credit  from  business  men  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  period  of  industrial  expansion  then 
in  progress.  This  declining  tendency  in  re- 
serves became  accentuated  in  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1911,  during  the  Morroccan  crisis, 
when  French  depositors  withdrew  gold 
from  the  Paris  banks  and  hoarded  it,  fear- 
ing that  there  might  be  war  between 
France  and  Germany.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  monej'  hoarding  had  a  more 
drastic  effect  upon  the  New  York  financial 
markets  than  it  did  upon  the  financial  mar- 
kets of  Europe  themselves.  The  reason 
was  that  the  Paris  bankers,  to  protect 
the  French  markets,  recalled  loans  previ- 
f>usly  made  to  Germany  and  New  York. 
German  bankers,  moreover,  borrowed  $250,- 
nOO.OOO  from  New  York,  the  result  being  a 
sudden  drop  in  the  banking  index  of  the 
United  States  in  July,  1911.  In  the  general 
financial  unsettlement  of  that  period.  Euro- 
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pean  investors  and  underwriters  suld  heav- 
ily of  their  holdings  of  American  securities 
in  order  to  protect  the  European  shares  in 
their  possession,  and  largely  on  account  of 
this  "European  selling"  the  manipulators 
who  were  engineering  a  bull  campaign  in 
the  New  York  stock  market  were  forced 
to  abandon  their  position,  and  the  New 
York   market   collapsed. 

The  war  scare  was  soon  over,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1912  the  money  mar- 
kets became  more  settled,  business  con- 
tinued to  expand  until  commodity  prices 
reached  such  a  high  level  as  to  make  fur- 
ther expansion  hazardous,  and  the  Euro- 
pean stock  markets  enjoyed  the  most  ter- 
rific bull  movement  of  recent  years.  The 
chart  shows,  however,  that  after  the  Balkan 
War  broke  out,  in  October,  1912,  the  re- 
sources of  the  Bank  of  France  were  con- 
spicuously depleted  b3'  money  hoarding, 
and  as  the  war  dragged  on  the  hoarding 
became  so  acute  that  the  Bank  was  forced 
to  discontinue  gold  payments;  and  since 
the  Bank  of  France  is  the  world's  central 
bank,  its  critical  condition  in  1913  meant 
that  there  was  no  efifectual  source  of  relief 
elsewhere,  and  that  liquidation  of  securi- 
ties and  business  was  inevitable.  More- 
over, the  money  market  being  an  inter- 
national aflfair,  as  soon  as  the  banks  be- 
came extended  in  Europe,  monej'  rates 
were  advanced  until  gold  could  be  obtained 
from  other  money  centers,  and  this  ex- 
plains why  the  United  States  could  not  take 
gold  from  Europe  in  spite  of  a  big  foreign 
trade  balance  in  the  fall  of  1912,  and  also 
why  France  took  $50,000,000  in  gold  from 
New  York  early  in  1913.  It  further  ex- 
plains one  of  the  most  fundamental  causes 
of  the  decline  in  the  New  York  stock  mar- 
ket in  1913,  for  Europe  paid  up  her  credit 
balance  in  securities  instead  of  gold,  and 
the  continuous  selling  of  American  securi- 
ties for  this  purpose  forced  the  New  York 
market  to  a  continually  lower  level  until 
the  bottom  was  reached  in  June. 

Railroad  Buying. 

The  reader  by  this  time  will  have  gleaned 
from  this  somewhat  tedious  recital  of  the 
facts  of  recent  financial  history  one  very 
cogent,  and  the  most  important,  reason  for 
the  present  depression  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry;  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
cannot  prosper  unless  there  is  extensive 
buying  by  the  railroads,  and  the  railroads 
cannot  make  improvements  and  extensions 
unless  they  can  borrow  money  at  satisfac- 


tory terms;  hence,  when  the  money  mar- 
kets became  tight  in  1913,  the  railroads 
were  forced  to  curtail  purchases,  as  is  very 
evident  from  the  following  statistics  of 
cars    ordered: 

Cars  Ordered. 

1913.  1913,  1911. 

First    six   months.      84,000       8S,000       50,000 
Last    six    months.      18,000*  150,000       80,000 
*  Five  months. 

In  discussing  the  question  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  article,  it  is  essential  to 
consider  how  long  the  railroads  will  con- 
tinue to  be  prevented  from  initiating  a 
"buying  movement".  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  said  that  this  will  be  begun  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  the  railroads  are  in 
urgent  need  of  equipment  and  extension; 
but  before  the  roads  can  buy  largely,  they 
will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  financing  in  con- 
nection with  the  refunding  of  short  term 
obligations  maturing  in  1914,  as  well  as 
the  placing  of  new  flotations  of  securities. 
The  Money  Market. 
And  since  this  imperative  financing  can- 
not be  successfully  accomplished  without 
easy  money  conditions,  and  since  easy 
money  conditions  in  the  United  States  are 
impossible  while  the  French  banks  are  in 
an  overextended  condition,  the  conclusion 
logically  follows  that  there  must  be  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  trade  reaction  abroad, 
regardless  of  whatever  adverse  effect  it 
may  have  upon  American  business,  before 
the  New  York  bankers  will  again  be  able 
to  borrow  gold  from  Europe  and  sell 
American  securities  to  European  investors. 
Indications  are  that  the  index  of  the  Bank 
of  France  will  rise  above  normal  during 
1914,  but  this  will  mean  continued  pressure 
upon  commodity  prices  in  Europe,  and 
during  this  liquidation  abroad  the  American 
market  will  suffer  keen  competition  from 
European  producers,  a  prospect  which, 
considering  also  our  lower  tariff  schedules, 
is  adequate  reason  why  we  shall  have  a 
manufacturing  depression  during  the  lirst 
half   of    1914. 

The  influence  of  a  European  depression 
upon  the  American  markets  next  year,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  an  unmitigated  evil,  for 
although  it  will  mean  pressure  upon  our 
domestic  prices,  it  will  also  mean  that 
money  is  flowing  back  from  trade  channels 
into  the  banks  in  Europe,  and  this  very 
thing  is  absolutely  necessary  before  the 
steel  business  in  the  United  States  can  ex- 
perience another  car  buying  movement 
We     are     confronted,     therefore,     with     thr 
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paradox  that  we  must  be  commercially  hurt 
before  we  can  be  financially  helped,  but 
wc  repeat  that  liqiiidatiuii  nf  coniiiiodities 
must  continue  until  the  international  money 
markets  are  improved,  before  this  country 
can   again   expand   on   a    healthy   basis. 

When  the  steel  manufacturer  therefore 
points  out  that  the  present  trade  depres- 
sion is  not  the  result  of  overproduction  in 
the  United  States,  he  speaks  the  truth. 
But  when  he  concludes  from  this  observa- 
tion that  the  trade  reaction  is  merely  a 
sentimental  affair,  which  will  change  quick- 
ly if  people  will  but  look  at  the  sunshine 
and  not  at  the  shadows,  he  is  wrong,  for 
there  has  been  over-speculation  and  over- 
trading in  Europe,  as  the  accompanying 
chart  shows,  and  the  liquidation  of  securi- 
ties and  commodities  which  must  go  on  in 
Europe  during  the  coming  year  is  no  mat- 
ter of  mere  sentiment,  but  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  easier  money  conditions. 
What  is  Ahead. 

Regarding  the  future  outlook,  the  favor- 
able factors  are  that  (1)  mercantile  con- 
ditions   in    the    United    States    are    sound 


(llure  are  no  surplus  stocks  of  goods); 
(2)  that  the  general  level  of  commodity 
prices  in  this  country  will  soon  be  i)ound- 
ing  along  bottom,  so  that  the  country  will 
be  ripe  for  expansion  whenever  money  and 
crop  conditions  permit;  and  (3)  that  judg- 
ing from  present  indications  the  banking 
indexes  both  of  the  United  States  and 
France  will  rise  above  normal  during  1914. 
The  course  of  events  during  the  coming 
year,  therefore,  will  be  about  as  follows: 
During  the  early  months  of  1914  the  New 
York  bankers  will  be  busy  trying  to  take 
care  of  the  financing  which  the  railroads 
require,  and  in  this  work  they  will  be 
somewhat  handicapped  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  bankers  in  Paris  will  have  to  fi- 
nance a  $260,000,000  French  government 
loan  in  addition  to  loans  to  Balkan  govern- 
ments variously  estimated  around  $500,- 
000,000.  Eventually,  however,  this  financ- 
ing will  be  accomplished,  and  the  railroads 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  start  a  "buy- 
ing movement",  and  it  now  seems  possible 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  steel 
orders  during  the  latter  part  of  1914,  fore- 
shadowing   a    recovery    in    manufacturing. 


WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD. 


The  world's  production  of  gold  fell  off 
$11,000,000  during  1913.  Most  of  this  loss 
was  due  to  war  and  strikes. 

George  H.  Roberts,  Director  of  the  Mint, 
made  public  the  other  day  his  estimate  of  a 
total  gold  production  in  1913  of  $455,000,000. 

The  total  production  of  the  United  States 
was  $88,301,023,  a  decrease  of  about  $5,000,- 
000.  Director  Roberts  made  no  comment 
on  the  cause  of  this.  The  gold  production 
of  Mexico  also  fell  off  about  $5,000,000. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  unrest  and  war 
in  that  country.  The  gold  production  of 
the  Transvaal  fell  $5,000,000  behind  its 
record  of  1912  on  account  of  the  miners' 
strike. 

Australasia  lost  about  $1,000,000.  This, 
Mr.  Roberts  explained,  was  a  continuation 
of  a  decline  that  has  been  going  on  for 
several  years. 

The  gold  output  of  Canada  increased 
about  $2,700,000,  while  the  British  Indian 
output  showed  an  increase  of  about 
$1,000,000. 

California  leads  in  gold  production 
among  the  States  of  the  United  States,  her 
total  being  $20,015,447.  Colorado  is  close 
behind    with    $18,420,031,    while     Alaska     is 


third,  with  $14,782,512.  Nevada  is  the  lead- 
ing  silver  producer,  her  total  being  $9,123,- 
229. 

The   production   in   the   leading  States   is 
as  follows: 
State  or 

Territory.                              Gold.  .Silver. 

Alaska    $14,782,512  $229,453 

Arizona    3,803,039  2,049,766 

California    20,015,447  923,087 

Colorado     18,420,031  5,536,837 

Idaho    1,366,605  5,787,077 

Montana    3,078,202  7,880,166 

Nevada    12,279,131  9,123,229 

New   Mexico    844,086  921,943 

North    Carolina    111,442  1,371 

Oregon    1,370,987  95,870 

South  Dakota    7,197,498  101,696 

Utah    3,400,103  7,416,664 

Virginia     3,514  14,330 

Washington    692,021  159,038 

Wyoming    30,491  2,254 

Philippine    Islands....        787,039  6,029 

The    production    of    silver    amounted    to 
67,601,111     ounces,     valued     at     $50,648,871. 

The  production  in  1912  was  63,766,500 
nniices. 
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TOPICAL   TALKS   ON    IRON. 


X.     Rolled    Products 

Tlicrc  are  curious  changes  m  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  iron  and  steel  going 
into  the  different  rolled  products.  When 
material  was  forged  instead  of  being  rolled 
there  was  naturally  a  very  great  variety  of 
wrought  products.  When  the  rolling  mill 
was  first  used  the  product  was  necessarily 
plates,  for  the  rolling  mill  was  employed 
for  decades  before  Cort  developed  the  use 
of  grooved  rolls.  Presumably  these  plates 
were  largely  used  as  the  raw  material  of 
the  smith.  Later,  when  grooved  rolls  were 
in  general  use,  there  were  still  "slitting 
mills"'  which  divided  wide  plates  into  nar- 
row strips  for  the  manufacture  of  nails. 
'  For  more  than  a  century  the  product  of 
the  mill  with  grooved  rolls  was  what  we 
now  call  merchant  bars,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  merchant  bars  therefore  con- 
stituted more  than  half  the  rolled  iron  out- 
put. Then  came  the  railroad  which  upon 
the  invention  of  the  steam  locomotive  de- 
veloped rapidly,  until  rails  became  the  chief 
product.  In  Mr.  Swank's  first  report,  pub- 
lished in  1873,  he  reports  rail  production 
in  1872  at  941,992  net  tons,  while  all  other 
roHed  material  he  estimates  al  1,000.000 
tons,  merchant  bar  and  rod  comprising 
500,000  tons  of  this  total.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  imports  of  530,850  tons  of 
rails,  while  the  imports  of  all  other  rolled 
materia!  were  relatively  small.  P'oUowing 
the  Jay  Cooke  railroad  panic  of  1873,  how- 
ever, the  demand  for  rails  greatly  de- 
creased, while  the  dciuand  for  bars  contin- 
ued to  increase,  so  that  bars  passed  rails, 
and  they  have  been  in  the  lead  most  of 
the  time  since  then.  The  growth  in  de- 
mand has  been  steady,  whereas  the  demand 
for  rails  has  fluctuated  widely.  A  high 
point  in  rail  production  occurred  in  1887, 
with  an  output  of  2,139,640  gross  tons,  and 
it  was  no  less  than  12  years  before  that 
output  was  reached  again.  Meanwhile  the 
production  of  practically  all  other  rolled 
forms  had  greatly  increased  Beginning 
with  1899  rails  took  a  fresh  spurt,  and  a 
high  point  of  3,977,887  tons  was  reached 
in  1906.  In  not  a  single  one  of  the  seven 
years  elapsed  since  then  has  the  production 
of  rails  been  as  large,  though  the  total 
production   of   steel    has   greatly   increased. 


In  1912.  tlie  latest  year  for  which  statis- 
tics are  available,  merchant  bars  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  with  3,697,114  gross 
tons,  rails  coming  second  with  3,327,915 
tons  and  plates  (12  gauge  and  heavier) 
third,  with  3.035,200  tons.  Structural 
shapes,  rods  and  skelp  followed  in  the 
order  named,  but  if  ordinary  sheets  and 
black  plates  for  tinning  are  taken  together 
they  take  precedence  over  rods.  Indeed, 
sheets  and  black  plates,  13  gauge  and  light- 
er, came  within  10  per  cent,  of  plates,  a 
remarkable  showing  considering  the  enor- 
mous difference  in  area  between  a  ton  of 
plates  of  average  thickness  and  a  ton  of 
sheets   of  average   gauge. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  displace- 
ments of  one  material  by  another  was  that 
of  the  cut  nail  by  the  w^ire  nail.  The  wire 
nail  made  its  appearance  about  1886,  with 
a  production  of  about  600,000  kegs,  and 
rapidly  came  to  the  front.  In  1912  the  pro- 
duction of  wire  nails  was  15  times  that  of 
cut  nails,  wire  rods  having  become  tlie 
rolled    product    instead    of    nail    plate. 

The  changes  in  distribution  have  not  all 
occurred.  Sheets  promise  continued  rapid 
expansion,  but  there  are  some  products 
which  arc  strictly  minor  now  which  are 
likely  to  become  very  important.  Steel 
wheels,  for  instance,  which  are  chiefly  a 
rolled  product  though  of  course  rolled  in 
a  machine  quite  different  from  an  ordinary 
stand  of  rolls,  promise  a  large  tonnage. 
Much  is  heard  of  sheet  piling,  but  the  pro- 
duction reported  as  such  in  1912  was  only 
22,276  tons.  The  ordinary  sheet  piling,  of 
course,  involves  a  section  not  greatly  dis- 
similar in  weight  and  form  from  a  beam, 
as  it  has  a  large  web.  Corrugated  sheets, 
however,  are  also  used.  For  many  years 
much  has  been  heard  of  the  future  of  the 
steel  railroad  tic,  but  this  article  still  has 
its  future  before  it,  since  in  1912  the  pro- 
duction was  only  41,396  tons.  The  tonnage 
of  the  insignificant  tie  plate,  a  rectangle 
intended  to  distribute  the  pressure  of  the 
rail  upon  the  wooden  tie,  v,-as  probably 
greater,  and  unless  the  all-steel  tie  very 
soon  receives  general  adoption  the  tic 
plate  will  necessarily  mount  to  a  large  ton- 
nage, for  it  is  absurd  to  have  the  rail 
pounding  and  cutting  a  wooden  tie  all  the 
time. 
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SURVEY  OF  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


WASHINGTON'.  Jan.  _',  Tlu-  Cin- 
iiiittee  on  Statistics  ami  Staiularils  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  prepared  a  survey  of  busi- 
ness and  other  conditions  in  the  United 
States  as  of  the  last  days  of  November. 
The  report  makes  a  summary  of  general 
conditions  both  by  States  and  by  sections 
of  the  country  that  are  closely  related  as 
to  natural  conditions  and  resources. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Chamber  we  print  here- 
with the  first  map  and  a  digest  of  the 
general  condition  report  prepared  by  the 
committee.  Maps  and  reports  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  in  future  a  part  of  the  regular 
service  rendered  by  the  National  Clramber 
of  Commerce. 

Gist  of  Business  Survey. 

".Any  general  statement  as  to  condition 
of  manufacturing  throughout  the  United 
States  would  at  present  be  both  mislead- 
ing and  inaccurate,  since  this  condition 
varies  according  to  locality  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  product.  The  textile  industry 
is  adjusting  itself  to  changed  conditions 
resulting  from  decrease  in  tariff  rates,  but 
the  effect  so  far  does  not  justify  previous 
apprehensions.  The  paper  manufacturing 
business  is  below  normal,  while  shoe  manu- 
facturing is  good,  with  a  prospect  of  an 
advance  in  prices.  This  is  true  likewise  of 
the  leather  tanning  business.  .All  manu- 
facturing connected  intimately  witli  the 
railroad  and  with  the  steel  and  iron  in- 
dustries is  necessarily  feeling  the  depres- 
sion of  these  two  great  branches  of  busi- 
ness." 

Conditions  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Generally  fair  conditions  prevail  througli- 
out  Oregon,  Washington  and  California. 
Small  grains  suffered  some  damage  in  East- 
ern Oregon  the  past  season  because  of 
drouth  and  hot  winds,  and  in  California 
were  seriously  affected  by  lack  of  rain  at 
a  critical  time.  The  fruit  crop,  especially 
the  apple  crop,  was  not  so  large  in  Eastern 
Oregon  and  Eastern  Wasliington  as  in 
1912,  but  commanded  a  higher  price. 

Dairy  Industry  Increasingly  Important. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  industry  in  the 
Pacific  slopes  is  in  fair  shape,  owing  to 
good  demand  and  high  prices.     This  is  true 


likewise  of  the  dairy  industry,  which  i.s  in- 
creasing fast.  In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  all  over  the  United 
States,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  dairy 
industry  is  becoming  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  and  one  most 
profitable  to  farmers.  Dairy  cows,  alone 
of  all  cattle,  were  more  numerous  in  1910 
than  in  1900.  The  lumber  industry  is  very 
quiet  because  of  low  prices  and  small  de- 
mand. This  arises  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  but  little  building  being  done  save  in 
the  large  cities. 

The  lack,  therefore  of  activity  in  build- 
ing in  the  small  towns  as  compared  with 
that  in  the  large  cities  is  of  great  moment 
to  the  hardware  business,  especially  as  the 
use  of  builders'  hardware,  tools  of  all  kinds 
and  numerous  other  items  center  largely 
around  the  building  trade;  not  only  this, 
but  the  market  for  lumber  is  also  largely 
affected  by  the  very  small  demand  from 
the  railroads,  which  are  the  principal  cus- 
tomers of  the  lumber  interests.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  illustrations  of  the  effect 
of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  railroads 
upon  other  important  industries  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

General  conditions  in  Alontana  are  most 
promising  and  the  State  seems  to  be  enter- 
ing upon  a  period  of  great  prosperity  and 
development.  The  grain  crops  of  1913  as  a 
whole  were  very  good.  Flaxseed  cultiva- 
tion is  one  of  growing  importance,  espec- 
ially in  that  State.  Mining  as  a  whole  is 
good;  manufacturing  fair;  lumbering  poor, 
being  practically  the  story  of  the  rest  of 
the   country. 

Changes  in   Cattle   Raising  Industry. 

The  story  here  of  cattle  and  sheep  rais- 
ing is  typical  of  the  profound  change 
which  is  taking  place  in  this  industry 
throughout  the  country.  During  the  past 
six  or  seven  years  there  have  been  pro- 
tracted drouths  at  different  times  in  the 
Western  and  Southwestern  grazing 
grounds,  and  fierce  and  extensive  blizzards 
in  the  regions  further  north.  The  destruc- 
tion thus  wrought  by  lack  of  water  and 
grass  on  the  ranges  during  the  summer 
and  by  the  heavy  snowfalls  and  cold  dur- 
ing the  winter  have  been  so  severe  that  in 
some    cases    the    herds    have    lost    from   25 
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per  cent,  to  SO  per  cent,  of  their  number. 

The  great  increase  in  the  population  of 
this  countrj'  and  consequently  the  increased 
demand  for  meat  as  food,  coming  at  the 
same  time  as  the  decrease  in  recent  years 
of  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  has 
naturally  brought  about  the  present  high 
price  of  meat.  Consequently  there  has  be- 
come a  widespread  apprehension  of  the 
ultimate  trend  of  this  tendency.  A  careful 
.study  of  the  facts,  however,  indicates  that 
it  is  one  of  those  economic  problems  that 
is  likely  to  solve  itself,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  in  their  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  moves  rather  in  a  series 
of  cycles  than  in  a  continued  straight  line. 
For  instance,  the  number  of  cattle  per  one 
hundred  of  population  is  the  same  now  as 
it  was  in  1870  and  1900,  but  we  are  evi- 
dently facing  a  great  change  in  the  cattle 
raising  industry. 

An  impartial  survey  of  the  situation 
seems  to  warrant  the  statement  that  while 
the  price  of  cattle  will  probably  continue 
high  in  the  near  future,  the  various  agencies 
mentioned  will  gradually  work  for  a  more 
abundant  supply  and  a  more  reasonable 
price 

The  Great  Plain  States. 

In  both  Xorth  and  South  Dakota  spring 
wheat,  one  of  the  principal  crops,  was  se- 
riously aflfected  by  drouth  last  summer. 
Corn    was,   also,   somewhat   less   of  a   crop 


than  in  1913.  Corn  growing  in  North  Da- 
kota is  increasing,  and  the  northern  limit 
at  which  this  grain  can  be  grown  success- 
fully does  not  appear  yet  to  have  been 
reached.  Cattle  and  sheep  in  both  States 
are  in  small  supply,  but  are  bringing  good 
prices.  The  dairy  industry  is  reported  as 
being  in  very  good  condition  and  increas- 
ing steadily  in  importance.  Hog  raising  is 
suffering  seriously  from  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  in  South  Dakota,  where  it  has 
caused  great  damage.  In  South  Dakota 
mining  is  reported  as   being  in  poor  condi- 

Cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  are  scarce  in  both 
States,  having  been  largely  shipped  to  mar- 
ket because  of  lack  of  feed  and  its  high 
price.  Mining  is  poor  in  Oklahoma,  but 
in  Kansas  is  fairly  good.  The  oil  industry 
in  northern  and  eastern  Oklahoma  is  in 
excellent  shape,  and  has  done  much  to  re- 
pair the  agricultural  losses.  The  cotton 
crop  in  Oklahoma  has  proven  larger  than 
anticipated,  but  is  not  up  to  the  earlier 
expectations.  I'oultry  raising  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  new  industries  in  Oklahoma 
and  is  doing  well.  Throughout  both  States, 
and  in  fact  throughout  the  country  there 
is  abundant  moisture  in  the  soil,  which  is 
a  promising  condition  for  the  coming  crops. 
Both  in  Oklahoma  and  in  Kansas  the 
wheat  acreage  has  been  very  largely  in- 
creased over  that  of  last  year,  and  this  is 
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likewise    true    of    tlu-    wiiittr    wheat    every- 
wliere. 

The    Central   West. 

Crops  ill  lovva  last  year  siilTerod  largely 
Iroiu  ilroutli.  ami  lios  chtplera  lias  lieeii 
quite  severe  tlie  past  season.  In  Me'ii^ral, 
however,  the  State  is  in  excellent  eoiiili- 
tion,  particularly  i"  the  northern  part. 
(."roi)s  in  Missouri,  outside  of  wheat,  also 
suffered  iiuicli  from  drouths.  Cattle  and 
sheep  industry  is  fair  but  handicapped  by 
the  high  price  of  feed.  Lumber  industry 
is  only  fair,  as  is  also  the  getting  out  of 
railroad  tics,  which  is  quite  an  important 
industry  in  the  southeastern  section.  Hog 
cholera  has  made  inroads  on  the  herds 
;ind  conditions  vary  from  poor  to  good  ac- 
iiirdini;  to  the  locality.  Peaches  were  an 
jibundant  crop,  apples  only  moderate. 
Packing-house  business  is  fair.  The  horse 
and  mule  industry  is  good,  and  is  one  of 
the  valuable  resources  of  the  State.  Coal 
ininiiig  varies  from  good  to  fair.  Zinc  min- 
ing is  poor,  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
ore.  The  poultry  industry  continues  good. 
Missouri  leads  all  the  States  in  the  value 
of  poultry,  the  surplus  production  being 
something  like  $45,000,000  annually,  the  sale 
of  eggs  alone  being  something  like  150,- 
000,000  dozen. 

The   Middle   States. 

Crops  were  generally  good  in  i'ennsyl- 
vania  last  year,  but  the  steel  and  iron  in- 
dustry is  suflfering  from  lack  of  orders. 
Mills  in  general  are  laying  off  a  number  of 
men,  and  at  present  are  only  running  from 
60  to  65  per  cent,  of  their  capacity.  .\  fur- 
ther reduction  in  this  capacity  is  expected 
during  the  winter  months,  probably  down 
to  SO  per  cent.  Prices  on  raw  materials 
in  the  steel  and  iron  line  and  on  staple 
items  are  low,  thought  to  be  near  bottom, 
though  some  further  reduction  is  expected 
in  the  more  finished  products.  There  is  a 
general  belief  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  demand  in  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring  to  replace  the  fast  depleting 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers. 

Electric  manufacturin.g  interests  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  running  on  about  three- 
fourths  time.  Anthracite  coal  industry 
seems  well  employed.  Bituminous  coal  is 
fair,  the  coke  industry  is  preparing  to  de- 
crease the  number  of  ovens  in  use  because 
of  the  lack  of  orders  in  the  steel  mills.  The 


dairy  industry,  while  generally  good,  is 
feeling  the  effect  of  high  priced  feed.  Silk 
and  cotton  mills  arc  fair,  cork  manufac- 
turing good.  Quarries  lack  orders,  while 
the  cement  manufacturing  business  is  quite 
brisk.  The  oil  and  gas  industry  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

New  England  Conditions. 

What  has  been  before  said  of  the  varia- 
tion in  different  manufacturing  branches 
applies  in  Xew  England.  The  conditions 
are  much  mixed.  Many  of  the  large  hard- 
ware manufacturers  in  Connecticut  are 
onl)'  running  from  four  to  five  days  per 
week.  The  shoe  industry  is  good;  textile 
industry  is  only  fair.  Potatoes,  which  are 
an  important  crop  in  Maine,  are  good. 
Lumbering  is  fair,  dairy  industry  good; 
this  is  true  likewise  of  stone  and  marble 
quarries.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  stocks 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
and  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroads,  and  the 
passing  of  dividends  have  exercised  a  se- 
rious effect  throughout  New  England, 
where  these  stocks  have  been  looked  upon 
largely  as  investments. 

South  Atlantic  States. 

Throughout  the  Southeastern  .\tlantic 
States  mercantile  business  is  in  good  vol- 
ume, and  this  is- true  in  general  throughout 
the  West  and  the  South.  Business  varies 
much  in  these  sections,  according  to  lo- 
cality. Where  crops  were  good  business  is 
fairly  active,  and  in  sections  where  crop 
returns  last  year  w^ere  poor  business  is  cor- 
respondingly quiet.  The  crops  of  191.3  were 
on  the  average,  below  normal,  and  not- 
withstanding the  high  prices  that  they  com- 
mand, the  effect  in  general  of  this  great 
loss  has  been  widespread,  even  beyond 
those  sections  where  crop  returns  were 
poor.  .Apparently  this  fact  has  much  to  do 
with  the  quietness  and  the  conservatism 
of  business  in  many  sections. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Stand- 
ards of  the  Nation.-il  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  collected  the  information  out- 
lined above,  consists  of  the  following: 
.\.  W.  Douglas,  chairman,  Simmons  Hard- 
ware Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Dan  Nor- 
man, Continental-Commercial  National 
Bank.  Chicago,  111.;  C.  J.  McPherson,  To- 
ledo, St.  Louis  &  Western  Railroad,  Frank- 
fort, Ind.;  N.  L  Stone,  wage  scale  board 
of  dress  and  waist  industry.  New  York 
City,  and  Byron  W.  Holt,  W.  W.  Erwin  S: 
Co..  Now  York  City. 
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Dow   Jones    &    Co.    have    collected    the  following   interesting  statistics  for   1913. 
A  general  survey  of  results  for  1913  in  leading   lines   of  achievement   in    the   United 
States  may  be  had  from  the  appended  table.     Figures    given    for    1912    and    1911    arv 
exact    totals;   a   few   of   those   for   the   current  year  are  estimated  on  basis  of  periods 

close   to   the   end   of   the   year   (fOOO  omitted).     Prices  are  as  of  December  31: 

1913  1912  1911 

R.   R.  gross  earnings $3,255,500,000  $3,118,600,000  $2,852,854,711 

R.  R.  net  earnings 785,000  000  822,000,000  767,794,358 

Idle   cars    101,535  ±17,058  76,814 

Car   orders    115,000  226,195  133,117 

Autos  built   350,000  325,000  200,000 

tU.    S.    bank   clearings $169,552,000  $174,914,230  $160,229,773 

tN.    Y.    bank    clearings 94,634,281  100,743,967  92,372,812 

tPhila.   bank  clearings 8,523,508  8,166,286  7,691,842 

tBoston  bank  clearings 8,116,213  8,963,808  8,339,718 

20  rys.  average    high    118.10  124.35  123.86 

20  rys.  average    low    100.50  114.92  109.80 

12  indus.  average  high   88.57  94.15  87.06 

12  indus.  average    low    72.11  80.15  72.94 

N.  Y.  stock  sales,  shares 83,500,000  131,128,425  127,207,258 

N.   Y.   bond   sales $497,500,000  $675,213,500  $890,210,100 

New   securities   sold    $1,650,000,000          $2,253,587,300  $1,739,487,720 

Phila.  stock   sales,   shares ,751,542  5,420,543  5,610,704 

Phila.  bonds  sold   $10,519,088  $17,049,356  $18,383,845 

Boston  shares  sold    5.596,500  11,134,908  7,774,737 

Boston  bonds    sold    $10,445,300  $12,319,000  $15,547,220 

Municipal  bonds  sold $378,000,000  $385,752,924  $396,859,646 

Failures,  liabilities    262.000,000  203,117,391  191,06l!665 

Incorp.   Eastern  states l,552(XX),00O  2,295,172,000  1,837,431,400 

N.  Y.  disbursements 1,683.000.000  1,536,000,000  1,498,000,000 

Interest    payments,    Phila $73,493,526  $64,763,691 

Boston    disbursements    238420,448  211,262,660  198,809,796 

Per  capita  circulation 35.15  34.72  34.67 

No.   national   banks 7,555  7,431  7,340 

Bank  circulation    $757  000.000  $750,972,246  $740,603!l87 

National   bank   deposits 6,051.689,000  5,944,551,070  5,536,042,281 

Call  money   5%a6%  6%  4% 

Time  money  4,'^a5%  5^a6%  3j^a4% 

N.  Y.  bank  surplus $11 080,900  $4,737,950  $16,453,200 

Call  money,   Philadelphia 4^a6%  6%  4% 

Time  money,   Philadelphia 4^aS%  6%  4J4% 

Phila.  bank  surplus $6  386,000  $7,899,000  $7,260,750 

Merchandise  exports   ; 2,445  000,000  2,399,217,990  2,092,526,746 

Merchandise   imports    1,770000,000  1,818,073,055  l!532i359!l60 

Phila.  imports    $90  500,000  $92,566,087  $90,959,935 

Phila.   exports    .^ .  71439,410  72,769,617  70.517,141 

Immigrants    1350,000  1,026,360  782,545 

Transatlantic    passengers    2,200,000  2,138,000  1,911,530 

Gold   production   U.   S $91 300,000  $93,451,500  $96i889!890 

World's  gold 461000,000  471,498,559  462,058,037 

Transvaal  gold    176,000,000  180,703,384  163,024,015 

Silver  U.  S 40,000,000  39,197,500  32,192,880 

Price  silver  26  9 16d  29d  25  l-16d 

§U.  S.  copper  production,  lbs 1,623,000,000  1,581,920,287  1,431,938,338 

Copper   exports,   lbs 865  000.000  746,396,452  754,902,233 
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lOl.i  1912  1911 

Price   Lake  copper 15c  17-J4c  14Vjc 

Copper  surplus,  lbs 0_',800,00()  105,312,582  89,454,695 

Pig    iron   production,    tons .^OWO.OOO  29,727,137  23,649,547 

Lake    ore,    tons 49,070,478  47.435,777  32,130,411 

I'ig  iron,  price $15.'X)  $18.15  $15.15 

-Steel    rails,    tons 2,975.0<H)  3,327,915  2,822,790 

Steel   billets,   price $20.00  $27.00  $20.00 

Steel  ingots  and  cast,  tons .U750,000  31,251,303  23,676,106 

U.   S.   Steel,   net $143,O(X),00O  $108,174,673  $104,305,466 

U.  S.  Steel,  unfill.,  ton 4,200,001)  7,932,164  5,084,761 

.\nth.   shipment,   tons 69.400,000  63,610,578  09,954,299 

Bitum.,    tons     495,(i00,()0O  450,104,982  405,907,059 

Petroleum,    bbls 227,000,000  222,113,218  220,440..^9I 

Crude  oil,  per  bbl $2..^0  $2.00  $1.35 

Sugar,  per  lb 4.0()c  4.90c  5.75c 

Corn    crop,   bushel 2,446,988,000  3,124.746,000  2,531,488,000 

Corn,    value    $1,692,092,000  $1,520,454,000  $1,565,258,000 

Wheat    crop,    bushel 763.380,000  730,267,000  621,338.000 

Wheat,    value     $610,122,000  $555,280,000  $543,063,000 

World    wheat,    bushels 3,610,000,000  3,885.032,000  3.558,109,000 

Oats    crop,    bushels 1.121,768,000  1,418,337,000  922,298,000 

Oats,  value    $439,596,000  $452,469,000  $414,663,000 

Val.   farm   products 9,750.000.000  9,532.000,000  8.417,000,000 

Dec.  wheat    mi<^  87J4c  93c 

Dec.   corn    69'4c  4S^c  68c 

Dec.   oats   383/gc  32^c  46^c 

Cotton  crop,  bales 14.350,000  14,167,000  16,109,349 

Spot   Cotton,   lb 12.60c  13.20c  9.25c 

Coffee,   Rio  7 8Mc  14c  H'/.c 

Brads,  price  index $9.2275  $9.4935  $8.9493 

Bell    Telephone    conver 10,593,000,000  9,544.750,000  8,806,771,120 

Fire   loss   U.   S.-Canada $226,000,000  $22S,320.9(X)  $234,337,250 

Bldg.,   20  cities    485,000,000  507,387,663  504,252,697 

Phila.    building    construction 38,702,295  37,173,635  40,030,985 

Phila.   assessed   value 1,606,471,775  1,554,302,400  1,533,791,867 

N.    E.    building    construction 172,950,000  199.465,000  171,161,000 

+000  omitted.     §Refinery    output.  ±Net  .shortage. 
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THE  MOTOR  CAR  IN  UNITED  STATES. 


Illuminating  statistics  upon  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  the  motor  car  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  three  years 
have  just  been  compiled  by  Mitchell  May, 
Secretary  of  State,  the  figures  having  been 
secured  through  direct  communication  with 
the  licensing  authorities  in  the  several  states 
where  registration  laws  prevail.  The  re- 
sults show  that  the  total  registration  during 
last  year  was  1,127,940  an  increase  of 
605,001  or  a  total  of  522,939  over  1911  when 
a  similar  table  was  prepared. 

During  the  same  period,  exactly  4,072 
foreign  cars  were  imported  into  the  coun- 
try. Consequently  with  this  diflference, 
these  figures  showing  the  total  registration 
of  automobiles  prove  that  over  one  million, 
one  hundred  thousand  cars  of  American 
manufacture,  of  all  sorts,  were  registered 
during  the  past  year. 

An  estimate  based  upon  the  most  con- 
servative and  accurate  figures  obtainable 
from  other  states  having  local,  city  or 
county  registration  sy.stems,  indicate  that 
there  are  at  present  in  use  in  the  United 
States  nearly  1,097,940  registered  automo- 
biles, deducting  30,000  registered  in  dupli- 
cate, but  omitting  approximately  50,000 
registered   by   dealers. 

Great  effort  was  made  to  obtain  suffi- 
ciently accurate  figures  showing  the  won- 
derful growth  in  the  use  of  the  commercial 
car,  but  the  results  were  a  disappointment 
as  no  separate  registration  scheme  was 
found  except  in  comparatively  few  states, 
although  this  growth  may  be  predicated 
from  the  results  shown  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  where  the  figures  prove 
a  gain  of  upwards  of  6\%  and  47% 
respectively. 

New  York  still  leads  with  a  total  of 
133,000  registrations,  a  gain  of  51,000. 
Illinois  is  next  with  95,000  as  against 
45,000  in  1911,  New  Jersey  being  no  longer 
settled  in  second  place,  largely  because  of 
her  new  reciprocity  law,  thereby  dropping 
into  eighth  place,  and  leaving  Ohio  to  re- 
tain third  place  as  in  1911  with  a  total 
of  87,000  against  46,000. 

Pennsylvania  is  still  fourth  in  number 
with  79,000  over  44,000  in  1911,  while  Iowa 
succeeds  from  seventh  to  fifth  place  with 
77,000  as  against  31,000.  *  *  ♦  *  * 
A  total  registration  of  all  the  states  in 
alphabetic  order  for  the  year  1913  as  com- 


pared with  the  figures 
State 

Ala 

Ariz 

Ark 

Cal 

Col 

Conn 

Del 

D.    C 

Fla 

Ga 

Idaho    

Ill 

Ind 

la 

Kan 

Ky 

La 

Me 

Md 

Mass 

Mich 

Minn 

Miss 

Mo.    

Mont 

Neb 

Nev 

N.  H 

N.  J 

N.  Mex 

N.  Y 

N.    Car 

N.  Dak 

Ohio   

Ore 

Pa 

R.  T 

S.   Dak 

Tenn 

Tex.    (approx.)  .... 

Utah   

Vt 

Vir 

Wash 

W.  Va 

Wis 

Wyo 


obtained  in 
1913 
5,314 
3,132 
5,100 


1911  are: 
1911 


13,297 
20,136 

2,145 
11,614 

3,720 
12,919 

2,426 
95,592 
61,177 
77,269 
12,937 

7,551 

8,139 
11,112 
12,567 
57,197 
41,394 
45,054 

2,217 
39,541 

6,102 
34,943 

1,141 

7,254 
50,491 

1,972 
132,579 

7,710 
12,504 
86,153 
14,114 
79,846 
10,000 
14,700 

8,900 
28,000 

3.400 

5.913 

9,023 
21,000 

5,007 
34,647 

1,585 


1,500 
14,566 


13,500 
1,228 
2,230 
1,333 
5,700 


42,000 
12,000 
29,323 


2,680 


2,678 

7,097 

36,975 

27,664 

19,000 


18,225 


7,766 

4,489 

48,266 


81,655 
1,452 
7,185 

45,150 
6,150 

43,074 
5,863 
3,250 
2,000 


442 
3,298 
3,909 
8,000 
2,041 
7,241 


Totals     1,127,940 


522,939 


NOTE. — Blanks  indicate  no  figures  avail- 
able. Local  registration  in  Ariz.,  Idaho, 
La.,  Mont.,  Tex.,  Wyo.,  Fla.  Since  1905 
Cal.  registered  105,000.     No  figures  for  1912. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  IN  1913. 


There  is  no  occasion  to  write  a  history 
of  the  market  during  1913,  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  do  so.  One  reason  for  writing 
the  history  of  a  nation  is  to  explain  what 
there  is  in  the  nation  and  how  it  came  to 
be  there,  and  for  this  purpose  the  chrono- 
logical order  is  nut  liad.  In  a  market,  un 
the  other  hand,  what  occurs  does  not  re- 
main; a  price  vanishes  to  give  way  to 
another  price;  a  rate  of  production  changes 
and  the  material  produced  goes  into  con- 
sumption. Instead,  therefore,  of  treating 
1913  as  a  history  let  us  treat  it  as  a  group 
of  events;  how  has  this  group  of  events 
changed  conditions  from  what  they  were 
one   year  ago? 

One  naturally  reverts  to  our  review 
printed  in  these  columns  one  year  ago,  and 
at  once  finds  something  to  arrest  attention 
^a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  a  panic 
in  1913.  The  paragraph  seems  worth  re- 
peating  at   this   moment: 

"The  famous  20-year  cycle  calls  for  a 
panic  in  1913  and  an  ensuing  industrial  de- 
pression. We  are  not  arguing,  we  are 
studying,  and  this  is  the  last  thing  we 
should  overlook.  It  is  in  the  minds  of 
many  men.  Current  conditions  do  not 
promise  a  panic.  Recently  there  was  more 
of  such  prospect.  As  we  approach  the  set 
time  the  signs  diminish.  That  is  favorable 
to  there  being  no  semblance  of  a  panic, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  na- 
ture of  these  tilings  the  panic  that  is  ex- 
pected by  any  number  of  men  is  the  panic 
which  does  not  occur.  This  much  at  least 
is  absolutely  certain,  that  the  last  place  in 
which  any  foundation  for  a  panic  is  now 
laid  is  in  the  American  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry, and  that  is  what  is  to  be  discussed 
here.  If  one  occurs  it  will  be  despite  the 
condition  of  this  industry  and  the  worst 
that  can  occur  will  be  easily  borne  by  this 
industry,  compared  with  what  it  suffered 
in  1873-8  and  1893-8.  Let  us  thcrerore 
simply  consider  the  position  of  this  in- 
ilustry." 

The    aliovc    brings    out    a    point    in     1"1.^ 


which  might  possibly  have  been  missed.  It. 
is  a  fact  of  some  importance  that  there 
was  no  panic  in  1913.  We  believe  that  a 
year  ago  the  majority  of  thinking  men  ex- 
pected some  sort  of  a  panic.  Business 
slowed  down,  but  that  is  no  panic,  and 
the  slowing  down  was  regular  and  orderly. 
In  iron  and  steel  this  was  particularly  the 
case,  which  brings  out  another  point,  that 
steel  mill  activity  continued  longer  in  1913 
than  was  expected.  On  May  1st  many  men 
thought  there  would  be  a  very  decided  de- 
crease in  mill  activity  by  the  close  of  June, 
but  the  outcome  was  that  there  was  no  ma- 
terial decrease  in  the  rate  of  ojjeration 
until  October.  That  was  of  equal  signifi- 
cance with  the  fact  that  in  1912,  when  busi- 
ness was  limbering  up,  the  steel  industry 
reached  quickly  and  easily  a  stage  of  prac- 
tically full  operation.  We  contend  these 
symmetrical  facts  mean  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  undersized  for  the  growth  of  the 
country. 

If  the  steel  industry  was  marked  for  a. 
prolonged  period  of  lowered  activity,  in  re-, 
lation  to  business  activity  generally,  then 
it  would  have  slowed  down  early  and 
quickly.  Instead,  the  demand  for  steel 
hung  on  with  considerable  tenacity.  The 
important  fact  is  that  steel  mill  operations, 
practically  at  100%  of  capacity  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  continued  at  fully  90% 
of  capacity  through  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  relatively  unimportant  fact 
is  that  in  October  and  November  they 
dropped  rapidly  to  a  rate  of  little  if  any 
over  50%,  and  on  account  of  holiday  clos- 
ings shewed  an  average  of  less  than  50% 
for  the  month  of  December. 

The  sharp  falling  off  was  natural  in  the 
circumstances.  The  season  would  account 
for  some,  since  there  is  less  consumption 
when  outdoor  work  of  all  descriptions  is 
greatly  restricted  over  a  large  area  of  the 
country.  Financial  uncertainties  would  ac- 
count for  some,  since  a  number  of  import- 
ant projects,  set  on  foot  in  1912,  reached 
completion  and  projects  to  take  their 
place  were  not  similarly  financed  in  1913. 
The    attitude    of    the    railroads    we    do    not 
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include.  For  months  they  have  bought 
hardly  anything,  but  in  any  event  their  pur- 
chases w-ould  have  been  for  1914  delivery. 
Railroad  buying  would  have  made  the  gen- 
eral market  more  active,  but  it  would  not 
have  added  materially  to  mill  activity  in 
the  closing  months  of  1913. 

And  finally  reduced  mil!  activity  would 
largely  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
prices  were  in  course  of  readjustment. 
Such  periods  of  inactivity  are  necessary, 
more  nearly  inevitable  than  the  measles. 
They  are  a  feature  of  the  market  as  it  is 
conducted,  or  is  allowed  to  conduct  itself. 

The  recurrent  periods  of  extreme  activity 
with  intermediate  periods  of  reduced  opera- 
tion are  a  necessity  in  the  circumstances. 
Conditions  merely  modify  them.  Condi- 
tions prolong  or  shorten,  they  intensify  or 
diminish  the  intensity.  On  the  one  hand 
is  the  condition  of  general  business,  fi.xing 
its  requirements  in  steel.  On  the  other 
hand  is  the  condition  in  the  steel  industry, 
fixing  its  ability  to  supply  the  material. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  industry  both 
demand  and  productive  capacity  have 
grown  greatly,  and  each  has  grown  irregu- 
larly. Demand  grew  rapidly  in  1905  and 
1906,  and  the  capacity  could  not  keep  pace. 
It  tried  to  do  so,  but  it  requires  a  long 
time  to  build  blast  furnaces  and  steel 
works.  .\s  a  result  the  collapse  of  the  de- 
mand, in  1907  found  the  steel  industry 
large,  but  still  growing — many  plants  were 
in  course  of  construction.  Naturally  the 
period  of  reduced  activity  was  long,  and 
the  following  period  of  great  activity  was 
short.  Even  at  the  height,  early  in  1910, 
hardly  the  entire  capacity  of  the  country 
was  operating.  Again  there  came  a  de- 
pression, not  as  long  as  the  preceding,  and 
the  recent  period  of  activity  was  longer 
than  that  of  1909-10.  We  think  the  tend- 
ency is  for  the  present  depression  to  1)e 
shorter  even  tlian  the  last,  and  for  the 
next  period  of  activity  to  be  longer  than 
its  predecessor.  That  is  merely  an  opinion, 
but  it  rests  upon  what  we  think  are  very 
reasonable  grounds. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to 
prices,  since  our  regular  tables  trace  clearly 
the  course  of  prices  in  all  branches  of  the 
iron  and  steel  market,  from  coke  and  pig 
iron  through  to  finished  material  and  scrap. 
We  shall  refer  only  to  average  prices,  con- 


sidering the  various  views  lately  enter- 
tained as  to  how  far  prices  ought  to  decline 
this  time  before  a  recovery  would  naturally 
be  in  order.  The  lowest  level  in  iron  and 
steel  prices  in  all  history  was  in  1897  and 
1898.  Immediately  afterwards  came  a  spec- 
tacular Ijoom  in  demand  and  prices.  Since 
then  there  have  been  various  recessions,  in 
1900,  1904,  1909  and  1911.  The  last  named 
was  to  tlic  lowest  level  since  1898.  The 
question  as  to  the  present  (or,  possibly, 
the  recent)  decline  has  been  will  prices  go 
as  low  as  in  1911,  or  lower  than  1911,  or 
lower  than   1897-8? 

Demand  will  in  lime  determine.  The 
actual  cost  of  production  is  somewhat 
higher  than  in  1911,  owing  to  the  general 
wage  advance  of  February,  1913.  The  final 
dip  in  prices  in  1911  occurred  at  a  time 
when  the  mills  were  operating  fairly  full, 
but  were  tempted  to  reach  out  for  a  little 
more  tonnage,  at  cut  prices,  in  order  to  run 
altogether  full  and  thus  cut  down  the  cost 
of  production  on  the  entire  output.  Prices 
would  not  quickly  drop  as  low,  this  time, 
as  they  did  then.  The  steel  mills  really 
made  no  money  then;  they  would  do  better 
now  to  hold  what  they  have  in  the  market 
and  submit  to  greatly  reduced  operation. 
In  time,  of  course,  they  would  reduce  wages 
and  otherwise  pare  their  costs  so  that  they 
could  break  through  the  1911  and  not  lose 
money.  This,  however,  would  distinctly 
require  a  period  of  many  months  if  not 
years.  Eventually — who  knows? — things 
might  be  so  changed  that  steel  could  be 
produced  at  !ow-er  costs  than  in  1898,  but 
nothing  short  of  a  period  of  years  of  de- 
pression would  bring  about  those  revolu- 
tionarj-  conditions. 

If  there  is  to  be  recovery  in  demand  in 
a  very  few  months,  then  all  such  specula- 
tions must  be  dismissed,  for  they  are  not 
in  point.  We  believe  the  recovery  in  de- 
mand will  be  very  quick.  In  some  direc- 
tions it  is  already  seen,  notably  in  the  sheet 
market.  The  country  as  a  whole  is  likely 
to  become  more  prosperous,  in  the  next  few 
months,  than  is  generall}-  expected,  or  at 
least  than  was  expected  60  days  ago.  The 
new  tariff  is  not  working  altogether  as 
badly  as  was  expected.  The  new  banking 
currency  system  promises  to  work  fairly 
well.  The  chief  criticism  of  it  seems  to 
be  that  it  may  induce  inflation  and  a  boom. 
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If  so,  the  tiiuf  to  worry  is  not  now,  but 
when  the  boom  is  at  its  lu-iglit.  Let  us 
at   least   wait  until   then. 

Production  in  1913. 

\\  c  give  our  estimates  of  production  in 
1913,  compared  with  actual  statistics  for 
previous  years,  all  figures  referring  to  gross 
tons. 

Pig  Iron: 

1873 2,548,713 

1883 4,595,510 

1893 7,124,502 

1903 18.009,252 

1910 27,303,567 

1911 23,649,547 

1912 29,726,937 

1913 31,000,000 

Steel  ingots  and  castings: 

1910 26,094,919 

1911 23,676,106 

1912 31,251,303 

1913 33,000,000 

Rolled   iron    and   steel: 

1910 21.621,279 

1911 19,039,171 

1912 24,656,841 

1913 26,000,000 

CAR  BUYING, 

First  six  months,   1912    ...  85,000 

July     15,000 

August   15,000 

September    10,000 

October    35,000 

November    25,000 

December    50,000 

Second   six    months    150,000 

Year,   1912    235,000 

January  1913    35.000 

February   18,000 

March    3,000 

April    15,000 

May    9000 

June    4.000 

First    six   months    84,000 

July 2,000 

August   3,000 

September    1,000 

October    10,000 

November    2,000 

December 6.000 

Second  six  months  24,000 

Year  1913    108.000 


PIG  IRON  IN  DECEMBER 

.\  noteworthy  increase  occurred  in  piK 
iron  activity  in  December;  not  that  the 
market  was  normally  active,  but  that  it  was 
not  extremely  stagnant  as  it  had  been  for 
four  months.  The  lirst  activity  reported 
was  in  southern  iron,  and  there  remains 
some  mystery  about  the  transactions. 
There  is  ground  lor  suspicion  that  some 
large  interests  were  let  in  at  a  special 
price  and  the  market  held  up  against  the 
smaller   consumers. 

In  the  northern  market  spasmodic  activ- 
ity appeared,  but  the  result  was  a  fairly 
large  turnover  by  comparison  with  previous 
months.  The  market  declined  somewhat 
sharply,  but  this  may  be  attributed  to  its 
being  put  under  pressure  by  the  enquiries, 
rather  than  by  its  developing  any  fresh 
weakness  in  the  foundation.  The  entire 
northern  market  declined,  but  the  most 
pronounced  decline  was  at  Buflfalo,  where 
a  level  of  $12.75  at  furnace  was  reached, 
fully  50  cents  a  ton  lower  than  the  low 
point  reached  by  Buffalo  on  the  decline 
of  two  years  ago. 

While  production  of  merchant  pig  iron 
has  been  decreasing  in  all  districts,  the 
foundry  iron  production  of  the  Mahoning 
and  Shenango  valleys  has  suffered  the 
greatest  decrease,  December  closing  with 
only  one  furnace  in  blast  on  foundry 
grades.  A  slight  change  in  the  competitive 
lines  between  districts  which  began  to 
show  itself  months  ago  becam.e  more  con- 
spicuous in  December.  The  Cleveland  fur- 
naces had  been  going  farther  afield  for 
orders,  and  in  December  they  quoted  prices 
in  Pittsburgh  territory,  actually  taking 
some  business  for  New  Brighton  delivery 
in  competition  with  the  valleys.  Even  Buf- 
falo tried  to  get  into  the  Pittsburgh  mar- 
ket, and  failed  by  only  a  small  margin,  so 
small  that  upon  repeated  efforts  it  is  quite 
possible  an  entrance  may  be  effected.  The 
time  was  that  Pittsburgh  shipped  pig  iron 
to    Buffalo. 

The  average  movement  in  pig  iron  prices, 
as  shown  by  our  composite  pig  iron,  is  in- 
dicated in  the  table  below,  which  shows 
first  the  price  of  the  composite  on  the  first 
day   of  the   month    named,   and   second   thi- 
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advance    or    decline    during    that    month: 


On  first 
of  month. 

January   $17,450 

February     17.275 

.March     16.945 

April     16.625 

Mav    16.015 

June    15.250 

July     14.700 

August     14.450 

September    14.625 

October     14.775 

November    14.525 

December    14.050 

January   (1914)..   13.545 
Year's  decline     3.855 


Change  dur- 
ing month. 
—17.5c 
—33.0 
—32.0 
—61.0 
—76.5 
—55.0 
—25.0 
+  17.5 
+15.0 
—20.0 
— i7.5 
— 50.5 


STEEL  IN  DECEMBER, 

If  the  closing  month  of  the  year  did  not 
absolutely  bring  an  improvement  in  steel 
trade  conditions,  it  at  least  savif  a  very  dis- 
tinct decrease  in  the  rate  of  losing  ground. 
Mill  operations  did  not  decrease  during 
December,  except  that  there  was  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  closing  over  the  holi- 
days. Production  and  shipments  of  steel 
in  December  probably  averaged  about  45% 
of  the  full  capacity,  but  while  this  repre- 
sented a  decrease  from' November,  the  out- 
look clearly  was  that  through  moderate 
bookings  in  the  closing  fortnight  of  the 
year  and  the  special  curtailment  in  pro- 
duction   in    that    period,    the    operations    in 


PIG 

IRON 

PRICES, 

(Avera 

ged  fro 

m  daily  quotatio 

ns  at  Phila.,   B 

uftalo  and  Cleveland,  prices  are  delivered). 

No.  2  fdy 

Ferro- 

Fur- 

Bessemer, 

Basic,  N 

0..2  fdy. 

Basic 

No.  2 

X  fdy. 

Cleve- 

Chi- 

Birm- 

mangan 

-  nace 

-  Valley - 

Phila. 

Phila. 

Buffalo 

.  land. 

cago. 

ingham 

ese.* 

coket 

1912- 

— 

Jan.    . 

14.19 

12.33 

13.00 

14.25 

14.75 

13.62 

13.25 

14.50 

9.87 

41.00 

1.88 

Feb    . 

14.00 

12.26 

13.00 

14.25 

14.75 

13.75 

13.25 

14.50 

10.00 

41.00 

1.84 

Mar.  . 

.   14.11 

12.77 

13.12 

14.35 

14.84 

13.75 

13.25 

14.50 

10.11 

41.00 

2.04 

April 

14.21 

13.00 

13.25 

14.75 

15.00 

14.00 

13.25 

14.50 

10.54 

42.54 

2.53 

May   . 

14.34 

13.00 

13.25 

15.20 

15.16 

14.00 

13.25 

14.96 

10.90 

47.25 

2.37 

June  . 

.    14.25 

13.10 

13.25 

15.25 

15.58 

14.00 

13.45 

15.00 

11.06 

48.50 

2.21 

July   . 

14.26 

13.42 

13.39 

15.50 

15.61 

14.11 

13.75 

15.10 

11.65 

49.27 

2.3* 

Aug.   . 

.   14.59 

13.84 

13.89 

15.80 

15.81 

14.50 

13.94 

15.78 

12.00 

51.56 

£.iS5 

Sept. 

15.35 

14.32 

14.49 

16.25 

16.35 

15.50 

15.15 

16.58 

12.65 

56.02 

2.42 

Oct.   . 

16.87 

16.02 

16.09 

16.73 

17.39 

16.79 

16.53 

17.50 

13.68 

60.28 

3.46 

Nov.  . 

.   17.10 

16.28 

16.84 

18.00 

18.19 

17.44 

17.35 

17.78 

14.00 

61.42 

3.95 

Dec.   . 

.    17.25 

16.50 

17.60 

18.00 

18.29 

17.86 

17.75 

18.50 

14.00 

65.00 

4.00 

Year  . 

.   15.04 

13.90 

14.26 

15.69 

15.98 

14.94 

14.51 

15.77 

11.71 

50.40 

2.61 

1913 

— 

Jan.    . 

17.25 

10.50 

17.50 

18.00 

lS.4fl 

17.50 

17.75 

18.48 

13.72 

65.00 

3.85 

Feb. 

17.25 

16.43 

17.12 

17.75 

18.23 

17.22 

17.44 

17.87 

13.46 

65.00 

2.00 

Mar.   . 

.    17.20 

16.14 

16.60 

1 7.50 

17.81 

16.79 

16.75 

17.75 

13.04 

64.00 

2.47 

April 

17.00 

15.87 

15.66 

17.00 

17.49 

15.96 

15.41 

17.60 

12.60 

61.00 

2.20 

May  . 

.    17.00 

15.25 

14.73 

16.50 

16.77 

15.58 

15.50 

16.67 

11.74 

61.00 

2.15 

June   . 

.    10.34 

14.50 

14.18 

16.50 

16.26 

14.43 

14.95 

16.24 

10.89 

61.00 

2.20 

July    . 

15.86 

14.40 

13.88 

15.90 

15.66 

14.01 

14.68 

15.38 

10.50 

59.00 

2.50 

Aug.   . 

.   15.63 

14.09 

13.94 

15.25 

15.56 

14.20 

14.50 

15.44 

10.85 

56.70 

2.50 

Sept.. 

15.75 

14.00 

14.00 

15.25 

15.97 

14.25 

14.55 

15.50 

11.20 

54.50 

2.37 

Oct.  . 

15.67 

13.97 

13.83 

15.25 

15.94 

14.25 

14.73 

15.50 

11.48 

50.28 

2.10 

Nov... 

15.23 

13.28 

13.57 

15.13 

15.61 

13.96 

14.35 

15.43 

10.80 

50.00 

1.88 

Dec.   . 

.    14.95 

12.83 

13.38 

14.75 

14.98 

13.32 

13.76 

14.83 

10.50 

47.00 

1.77 

I 


Year   ..   16.26       14.77       14.87        16.23       16.56       15.12       15.37       16.39       11.73       57.87 
♦Contract   price,   f.o.b.   Baltimore;  tPrompt,  f.o.b.   Connellsville  ovens. 
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January    would    necessarily    sliovv    an    in- 
crease. 

Steel  prices  declined  but  sli;;litly  in  De- 
cember. Billets  and  sheet  bars  were  al- 
most stationary.  Finished  steel  products, 
as    shown    by   our   composite,   lost   about   a 


dollar  a  ton,  which  eonijjares  with  $1.15 
lost  in  November  and  $2.35  lost  during 
the  three  months  preceding.  Steel  manu- 
facturers began  to  insist  that  the  market 
had  practically  reached  liottom,  a  conten- 
tion which  they  had  not  undertaken  to 
raise  at  any  previous   stage   in   the   decline. 


U,  S,  STEEL  CORPORATION'S   OPERATIONS, 


EARNINGS  AND  UNFILLED  ORDERS. 


Earnings  by  Quarters. 

Net  earnings  by  quarters  since   1908: 

Quarter.  1913.  1913.  1911. 

1st   $34,426,801  $17,836,973  $23,519,203 

2nd    41,310,813     25,103,365  38,108,530 

3rd    38,450,400     30,063,512  29,522,725 

4th'    35,185,557  33,155,018 

Year    108,178,307  104,305,466 

1910.  1909.  1908. 

1st    $37,616,876  $32,931,368  $18,229,005 

2nd    40,170,960     29,340,491  20,265,756 

3rd 37,365,187     38,246,907  37,106,274 

4th    35,901,730     40,983,746  26,246,675 

Year    141,054,753   131,491,413  91,847,710 


1903.. 
1904.. 
1905  . 
1906. . 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1913.. 
1913.. 


Unfilled  Orders. 
(At  end  of  the  Quarter) : 
First.  Second.  Third. 
5,410,719  4,666,578  3,278,742 
4,136,961  3,192,377  3,027,436 
5,579,560  4,829,655  5,865,377 
7,018,713  6,809,584  7,936,884 
8,043,858  7,60^,878  6,425,008 
3,765,343  3,313,876  3,421,977 
3,542,590  4,057,939  4,796,833 
5,402,514  4,257,794  3,158,106 
3,447,301  3,361,058  3,611,317 
5,304,841  5,807,346  6,551,507 
7,468,956  5,807,317   5,003,785 


Fourth. 

3,215,133 

4,696,203 

7,605,086 

8,489,718 

4,642,553 

3,603,537 

5,927,031 

2,074,757 

5,084,761 

7,932,164 


BOOKINGS  AND  SHIPMENTS. 

In  this  table,  first  two  columns,  percent- 
ages of  bookings  and  shipments  to  total  ca- 
pacity, are  our  estimates,  while  last  column 
is  derived  from  official  reports  of  "unfdled 
tonnage"  while  third  percentage  column  is 
directly  computed  from  this  tonnage  column. 
Ship-    Book-       Dif-  Dif- 


1911— 

ments 

ings. 

ference.     ference. 

% 

% 

% 

Tons. 

July    

.    64 

85 

+31 

+223,037 

August   . .  . 

.    75 

85 

+10 

+111,900 

September 

.    75 

67 

.—   8 

—  84,668 

October    .. 

.    75 

83 

+   7 

+  83,011 

November 

.    75 

118 

+43 

+447,627 

December 

.     75 

162 

+87 

-ra42,806 

Jan.   1912    . 

.    70 

95 

+35 

+294,960 

February    . 

.    78 

85 

+  ' 

+  74,479 

March    .... 

.    85 

68 

—17 

—149,359 

April     

.     93 

134 

+33 

+360,044 

May   

.    93 

101 

+    8 

+  86,098 

June  

.  .    94 

99 

+   5 

+  56,363 

July   

.    83 

95 

+  13 

+149,733 

August    . . . 

.    92 

110 

+18 

+206,296 

September 

..    98 

135 

+37 

+388,132 

October    . . 

.    98 

187 

+89 

+  1,042,874 

November 

. .    96 

130 

+34 

+258,512 

December 

.    97 

104 

+    ■■ 

+  79,281 

January    1913    98 

89 

—  9 

—104,796 

February    . 

.    98 

83 

—16 

—170,654 

March    

..    93 

77 

—16 

—187,758 

April    

.  .    93 

51 

— 43 

—490,194 

May 

..    95 

41 

—54 

—654,440 

June    

.     93 

47 

—46 

—517,1  05 

July  

..    90 

55 

—35 

—407,961 

August    . .  . 

.  .    90 

75 

—15 

—175,888 

September 

..    93 

74 

—18 

—219,683 

Octcber     . 

.      87 

74 

—40 

—490,018 

November 

..    70 

59 

—11 

—117,420 
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COMPARISON  OF  METAL   PRICES, 

Range  for   1911. 

Pig  Iron.                                 High.  Low. 

Bessemer,  valley    15.00  14.00 

Basic,   valley    13.75  12.25 

No.  2  foundry,  valley   14.00  13.00 

No.   2X   foundry,   Philadelphia   15.50.  14.75 

No.  2  foundry,  Cleveland   ....    14.25  13.25 

No.   2X    foundry   Buflfalo    14.25  13.50 

No.  2  foundry,  Chicago   15.50  14.50 

No.   2   Southern,    Birmingham    11.00  9.75 
Scrap  Iron  and  Steel. 

Melting  steel,   Pittsburgh    14.50  12.00 

Heavy  melting  steel,   Chicago   12.50  10.00 

No.  1  R.R.  wrought,  Pittsburgh  14.25  12.15 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh    14.00  12.25 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia  13.75  11.85 
Iron  and   Steel  Products. 

Bessemer   rails,   mill    1.25  1.25 

Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.40  1.25 

Iron   bars,    Philadelphia    1.35  1.20 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.40  1.05 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh   1.40  1.10 

Structural  shapes,  Pittsburgh.      1.40  1.10 

Grooved  steel  sUelp,  Pittsburgh     1.30  1.15 

Black  sheets,   Pittsburgh    2.20  1.80 

Galvanized   sheets,   Pittsburgh     3.20  2.80 

Tin  plate,  Pittsburgh    3.70  3.30 

Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh   1.70  1.50 

Wire  nails,   Pittsburgh    1.80  1.50 

Steel   pipe     Pittsburgh    80%  81% 

ConnellsvUle  Coke  at  ovens. 

Prompt  furnace    1.90  1.45 

Prompt   foundry    2.25  1.85 

Metals — New  York. 

Straits    tin    48.50  37.60 

Lake   copper   14. 37"/^  12.20 

Electrolytic  copper   14.25  12.00 

Casting  copper   14.1254  12.00 

Sheet  copper   19.00  16.00 

Lead  (Trust  price) 4.50  4.25 

Spelter    7.00  5.50 

Cooksons  antimony    9.50  7.50 

Aluminum   98-99%    32.50  18.50 

Silver    56J4  51 

St   Louis. 

Lead    4.50  4.12 

Spelter   6.85  5.20 

Sheet  zinc   (f.o.b.   smelter)    ..      8.50  7.25 

London                                      £  £ 

Standard  tin,  prompts   233  169 

Standard  copper,  prompts    ....     64  53 

Lead    1S«  12 

Spelter    37%  32 

Silver    26Mi  33 


Range  for  1912 

Range  for  1913 

Closini 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

Dec.    31 

17.25 

14.00 

17.25 

14.25 

14.25 

10.50 

12.25 

16.50 

12.50 

12.50 

18.00 

13.00 

17.50 

13.00 

13.00 

18.50 

14.75 

18.50 

14.50 

14.50 

37.75 

13.25 

17.75 

13.50 

13.50 

17.25 

13.50 

18.00 

13.00 

13.00 

18.00 

14.50 

18.00 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

9.75 

14.00 

10.50 

10.50 

16.25 

12.50 

15.00 

10.75 

11.00 

14.00 

10.75 

13.25 

9.00 

9.00 

16.25 

13.00 

15.75 

11.50 

11.50 

15.35 

12.35 

15.00 

11.50 

11.50 

17.00 

11.75 

14.75 

9.75 

9.75 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.65 

1.25 

1.65 

1.35 

1.35 

1.67>^ 

1.22 

1.67H 

1.32^ 

1.22!^ 

1.40 

1.10 

1.40 

1.20 

1.20 

1.50 

1.10 

1.50 

1.20 

1.20 

1.50 

1.10 

1.50 

1.20 

1.20 

1.45 

1.15 

1.45 

1.15 

1.15 

2.35 

1.80 

3.35 

1.80 

1.80 

3.40 

2.80 

3.50 

2.80 

3.80 

3.60 

3.30 

3.60 

3.40 

3.40 

1.70 

1.50 

1.70 

1.60 

1.60 

1.75 

1.55 

1.80 

1.55 

1.55 

79% 

81% 

79% 

80% 

80% 

4.25 

1.80 

4.25 

1.75 

1.85 

4.50 

1.90 

4.50 

3.40 

3.40 

51.05 

42.05 

50.70 

36.75 

37.10 

17.80 

14.15 

17.00 

14.50 

15.37^2 

17.75 

13.95 

16.871^ 

14.12J4 

14.81^4 

17.65 

13.75 

16.62H 

13.87}^ 

14.50 

33.00 

19.00 

22.00 

19.75 

20.00 

5.10 

4.00 

4.75 

4,00 

4.15 

7.65 

6.45 

5.65 

5.10 

5.35 

10.50 

7.12^ 

9.00 

7.25 

7.37^4 

28.00 

18.50 

27.12;^ 

18.50 

18.75 

64  Ji 

54J4 

62  J^ 

561^ 

57H 

5.02H 

3.90 

4.72K 

3.85 

4.10 

7.50 

6.25 

5.85 

4.95 

5.12J4 

9.00 

8.00 

9.00 

7.00 

7.25 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

233 

183J4 

232 

166'/. 

1695^ 

80^ 

60« 

77 

61^ 

655^ 

23^ 

15A 

2iy. 

15A 

ISVs 

27^ 

25 

26^ 

20J4 

21H 

29H 

25-fi; 

293/^ 

35  A 

S6ft 
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COMPARISON  OF  SECURITY  PRICES. 

Range  for  1911.  Range  for  1912.  Range  for  1913.  Closing 

Railroads.                                 High.  Low.  High.  Low.  High.  Luw.  Jan.    2. 

.\ttliinson  Tup.   &  Santa  Fe .  .    llG^s  99%  llljij  IO314  lOBfs  90;,,  93^4 

Atchin.   Top.   &  San.   Fc,   pfd.    105!/.-  lOOJi  104^  101.>^  102^4  96  99^4 

Baltimore   &  Ohio    109^4  93K'  111%  101}^  I06fi  W^i  92J4 

Canadian   Pacific    247  195^  283  226^  266J4  204  208fi 

Chesapeake    &   Ohio    86J4  68^  «5^  G8>^  80  .-,1%  G0y4 

Chicago,   Mil.   &   St.   Paul    ....    133H  105 Ji  1175/^  99-%  116^  96J4  99^ 

Erie   R.   R 38%  27J4  39%  30  32i^  20}^  27% 

Great    Northern,    pfd 140  119  143J4  126  332%  115H  126J'2 

Lehigh   Valley    186%  151  185^  155%  168%  14154  149^^4 

Louisville   &   Nashville    160->'4  ISSyi  170  138  142^4  126J<J  133y^ 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas   . . .     38%  27  31%  2514  29%  18%  19% 

Missouri    Pacific     63  33J4  47^  35  43%  21%  24J4 

New  York  Central    115^  99%  121%  106%  109J4  90%  90% 

N,    Y.,   N.   H.   &  Hartford    ...    151%  126%  14254  136  129%  65%  76% 

Northern   Pacific    137%  110%  131%  115%  122^^  101%  109% 

Pennsylvania   R.    R 130%  118%  18654  119%  123%  106  10954 

Read:ng    161  134  17954  148%  171%  151%  168% 

Rock   Island    3i%  22  3054  22%  24%  11%  1314 

Southern    Pacific    126%  10454  11554  10354  110  83  88% 

Union    Pacific    193%  153J4  176%  150%  162%  137%  155 

Wabash    18%  5%  954  3%  6  3  2y, 

Industrials. 

.'Amalgamated  Copper    71^  44%  92%  60  8054  61%  73 

Am.    Beet   Sugar    59%  39%  77  4654  50%  19%  23% 

American   Can    1254  8%  47%  II54  46%  21  29% 

American   Can  pfd 93%  77  12654  90%  12954  80J4  89% 

Am.   Car  &   Foundry    5854  42%  63j/^  49%  56%  3654  45 

Am.   Cotton  Oil    62%  41^  60%  45%  57%  33%  37% 

Am.   Locomotive    43%  32%  47%  31%  44%  37  3254 

Am.  Smelting  &  Refining 83%  56%  91  66%  74%  58%  63% 

Brooklyn    Rapid   Transit    84^  72  94%  76%  92%  83%  88 

Chino    Copper     27%  16%  50%  25  47%  30%  38% 

Colo.   Fuel   &   Iron   Co 36%  25  43%  23%  41%  34%  ogy. 

Consolidated  Gas 148%  138^  149%  135%  143%  135%  129% 

General    Electric    168%  142  188%  155  187  139%  138% 

Interborough   Metropolitan    . .      20%  13%  22  16%  19%  13%  15 

International  Harvester   139%  99%  126%  105%  111%  96  101 

International  Steam  Pump   ...     44  23  34  13  18%  4%  6% 

Lackawanna    Steel    48  30  55%  38  49%  39%  .-jg 

National   Lead    59  42%  68%  51%  56%  43  44 

Ray  Consolidated  Copper   ....     19  13  34%  16  3?  15  18% 

Republic  Iron   &   Steel    35%  18  35%  15%  38%  17  30% 

Republic  Iron   &  Steel,  pfd...      99%  74%  93%  64%  92%  73  80% 

Sloss-Sheffield 56%  34  59%  39%  45%  33  38 

Texas    Co 136%  74%  130%  81  132%  89  l?0'/.; 

U.    S.    Rubber    48%  30%  67%  45%  69%  51  58% 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 82%  50  80%  58%  69%  49%  58% 

U.    S.   Steel    Corporation,   pfd.   120%  103  117  1~0%  110%  103%  106% 

Utah    Copper     57%  38  67%  52%  60%  39%  50% 

Va.-Carolina    Chem 703%  43%  57%  40%  43%  33  26% 

Western  Union  Telegraph    ...     84"4  71^  8654  73  75%  54%  59% 
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IRON  AND  STEEL. 


WESTERN    IRON  AND   STEEL 
IN  1913. 

Chicago  has  felt  in  the  past  month  the 
full  force  of  the  liquidation  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  a  year  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.  Prices  of  bars,  shapes, 
plates,  sheets,  wire  products  and  finished 
materials  in  general  have  dropped  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  the  low  level  of  two 
years  ago.  Scrap  is  trying  to  find  a  place 
lower  than  any  former  level  in  the  history 
of  this  market. 

If  prices  alone  made  the  market  the 
situation  would  be  discouraging,  but  there 
are  other  factors  than  price  to  be  con- 
sidered. One  healthy  factor  is  that  the 
market  is  not  overstocked  anywhere.  The 
liquidation    in    prices    has    been    so    gradual 


ihrouglujut  the  year  that  buyers  were  on 
j;uard.  I'.usiness  has  been  good  among 
manufacturers  who  represent  the  con- 
sumers of  iron  and  steel.  They  have 
worked  up  and  sold  their  stocks,  and  are 
now  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  low 
market. 

The  Pig  Iron  Market. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  pig  iron 
and  scrap  began  to  weaken.  Southern  iron 
went  to  the  bottom  in  May  and  June.  A 
quiet  buying  movement  which  began  late 
in  June  and  continued  through  July  raised 
prices  for  a  short  time  about  a  dollar,  from 
$10.50  to  .?11.50,  but  the  improvement  did 
not  hold.  There  was  not  enough  buying 
to  bring  idle  southern  furnaces  into  blast. 
The  southern  producers,  in  fact,  have  gone 
through    the   year   with   about   one-third   of 


HNISHED  STEEL  PRICES, 

(Averaged  from  daily  quotations,    f.o.b.    Pittsburgh.) 


Shapes. 
1912— 

January     . . .  11 J 

February   . .  .  1.11 

March    1.12 

April    1.20 

May    1-25 

June    1-26 

July    1.30 

August    ....  1.3" 

September  . .  1.40 

October   1.47 

November    .  1.50 

December   ..  1.50 


Plates.  Bars.  Pipe.  Wire. 


1.15 
1.11 
1.11 
1.20 
1.25 
1.26 
1.30 
1.37 
1.40 
1.47 
1.50 
1.50 


1.15 
1.11 
1.10 
1.15 
1.20 
1.21 
1.25 
1.30 
1.31 
1.39 
1.40 
1.40 


791 
79 


1.37 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.42 
1.40 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.53 


Composite 

Wire      Cut  Sheets  Tin       Finished 

Nails.    Nails.     Black.  Galv.    plate.       steel. 


1.57 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.62 
1.66 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.73 


1.50 
1.50 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.58 
1.60 
1.63 
1.68 
1.70 


1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.85 
1.90 
1.90 
1.96 
2.03 
2.12 
2.20 
2.25 
2.25 


2.90 
2.86 
2.80 
2.87 
2.94 
2.95 
3.01 
3.12 
3.25 
3.35 
3.40 
3.40 


3.40 
3.32 
3.30 
3.30 
3.38 
3.40 
3.48 
3.50 
3.59 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 


1.5123 
1.4878 
1.4790 
1.5206 
1.5590 
1.5794 
1.6188 
1.6784 
1.7086 
1.7588 
1.7750 
1.7789 


Year  1-30 

1913— 

January    ....  1.50 

February   .  . .  1.45 

March    1.45 

April    1.45 

May     1-45 

June    1.45 

July 1.45 

.\UgUSt     ....  1.45 

September..  1.40 

October    ...  139 

November  134 

December    . .  1.24 


1.50 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.4.-I 
1.45 
1.45 
1.44 
1.40 
1.36 
1.29 
1.21 


1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.39 
1.30 
1.22 


793 

79l 

79 

79 

793 

80 

80 

80 

80 


1.55 
1.55 
1.56 
1.00 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 
1.47 
1.43 
1.40 
1.40 
1.35 


1.75 
1.76 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.67 
1.63 
1.60 
1.60 


1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 


2.00 

2.32 
2.35 
2.35 
235 
2.35 
2.29 
2.25 
2.20 
2.12 
2.04 
1.98 
1.90 


3.07 

3.47 
3.50 
3.50 
3.45 
3.40 
3.38 
3.31 
3.25 
3.17 
3.08 
2.98 
2.90 


3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.50 
3.40 
3.40 


1.7737 
1.7625 
1.7646 
1.7743 
1.7786 
1.7719 
1.7600 
1.7400 
1.7093 
1.6779 
1.6203 
1.5558 


Year 


1.42       1.41       1.38 


793     1.50       1.70 


3.28 
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PRIC1<    CHANGES. 


I'rice  changes  in  merchant  bars,  structural  shapes,   plates,   wire   nails, 
sheets  and  tin  plates  are  given  below,  with  dates,   from   the   beginning 
arc  the  commodities  used  in  compiling  our  composite   finished  steel. 
the  dates  named  are  those  upon  which  prominent    producers    announced 
but  more  frequently  dates  are  merely  those  upon  which  our  quotations 


merchant  pipe, 
of  1912.  These 
In  some  cases 
price  changes, 
were  changed. 


1913— 

1913— 

Jan.   33 

Wire   nails 

1.55 

to  1.60 

Oct.      S 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.45 

Feb.     7 

Tin  plate 

3.40 

to  3.30 

n 

10 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.50 

7 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.85 

,, 

17 

Sheets 

3.15 

to  3.35 

"       8 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.10 

Dec.  16 

Wire  nails 

1.70 

to  1.75 

8 

Plates 

1.15 

to  1.10 

1913— 

■'        8 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.10 

Jan.     2 

"     26 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.80 

Pipe 

79% 

to     80% 

Mar.  20 
•'     21 

Shapes 
Shapes 

1.10      tol.l2>4 
1.12J/^  to  1.15 

"     14 
Feb.     1 

Sheets 
Plates 
Shapes 
Wire  nails 
Pipe 

3.25 
1.50 

to  2.35 
to  1.45 

"     21 

April  1 

9 

Plates 
Plates 
Sheets 

1.10      tol.l2H 
1.12J4  to  1.15 
1.80      to  1.85 

"       1 
Mar.  24 
April  14 

1.50      to  1.45 
1.75      to  1.80 
80%  to     791/^% 

"     10 

Bars 

].10 

to  1.15 

May  27 
June    3 

Pipe 

79^%  to     79% 

Wire   nails 

1.80 

to  1.75 

"     10 

Plates 

1.15 

to  1.20 

"     10 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.20 

"     11 

Sheets 

3.35 

to  2.30 

•'     22 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.90 

'•      18 

Sheets 

3.30 

to  2.25 

"      24 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.20 

July     1 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  1.70 

"      24 

Plates 

1.20 

to  1.25 

Aug.    9 

Pipe    (l-3-in.)            79% 

to       80% 

"      24 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.25 

"     13 

Wire  nails 

1.70 

to  1.-65 

May     7 

Tin  plates 

3.30 

to  3.40 

"     21 

Sheets 

3.35 

to  3.15 

June    1 

Pipe 

8l7o 

to     80% 

"     37 

Plates 

1.45 

to  140 

"     26 

Bars 

1.20 

to  1.25 

Sept.    1 

Shapes 

145 

to  1.40 

■'     26 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"     22 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  2.05 

"     26 

Plates 

1.25 

to  1.30 

Oct.     2 

Tin   plates 

3.60 

to  3.50 

July     1 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.95 

3 

Wire    nails 

1.65 

to  1.60 

9 

Tin  plates 

3.40 

to  3.50 

"      16 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"     22 

Wire   nails 

1.60 

to  1.65 

"     21 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"     24 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  2.00 

"      23 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"     25 

Pipe 

80%  to     79% 

"      34 

Sheets 

3.05 

to  2.00 

Aug.     1 

Bars 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"     37 

Pipe 

2'/2%  extra 

discount 

1 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"     28 

Bars 

1.40 

to  1.35 

1 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.35 

Nov.     3 

Tin    plate 

3.50 

to  3.40 

"     13 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  2.05 

"         7 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.30 

•'      20 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.40 

•'       17 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  1.95 

"     20 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.40 

"       25 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.25 

"      26 

Wire  nails 

1.65 

to  1.70 

"       25 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.35 

Sept.    4 

Tin  plate 

3.50 

to  3.60 

"       25 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.30 

Sept.      4 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.10 

"       28 

Wire    nails 

1.60 

to  1.55 

"     10 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.10 

Dec.     2 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

"     11 

Sheets 

2.10 

to  2.15 

3 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"     26 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.35 

4 

Plates 

1.25 

to  1.30 

Oct.     8 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.45 

"      11 

Bars 

1.25 

to  1.20 

9 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.40 

"      23 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.20 

"     10 

Plates 

1.45 

to  1.50 

"      31 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  l.SO 
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their  rated  capacity  in  blast.  Those  which 
could  remain  in  operation  on  a  market  be- 
low $12  were  not  able  to  realize  the  full 
advantage  of  their  physical  economy,  in 
competition  with  their  neighbors,  as  they 
had  to  meet  prices  of  local  northern  iron  in 
Chicago  and  other  northern  markets,  where 
they  sell  their  surplus,  and  this  northern 
competition  backed  them  down  to  an  un- 
profitable   basis. 

The  Chicago  buyer  has  gained,  and  the 
(.'hicago  producer  has  suffered,  from  local 
overproduction  in  this  district,  caused  by 
the  building  of  more  capacity  in  blast  fur- 
naces than  the  market  requires.  The 
Wisconsin  furnaces,  of  which  there  are 
five  stacks  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  producing  merchant  grades, 
have  local  ores  from  which  they  make 
iron  closely  approximating  the  analy- 
sis of  southern  foundry.  This  Wis- 
consin iron  has  almost  excluded  the  south- 
ern product  from  that  state,  and  is  working 
its  way  into  the  confidence  of  Chicago 
foundries  and  buyers  through  Northern 
Illinois. 

Along  with  this  overproduction  in  the 
Chicago  district  there  has  been  a  surpris- 
ing increase  lin  the  supply  of  scrap.  Foun- 
dry chemistry  has  made  it  possible  to  use 
a  larger  percentage  of  scrap  than  in  the 
old  days,  and  this  has  displaced  pig  iron 
to    a    considerable    extent. 

In  December  two  Chicago  furnaces,  one 
of  them  operated  by  an  independent  steel 
company,  have  sold  round  tonnages  of 
basic  iron  for  delivery  in  St.  Louis.  The 
local  furnaces  have  sold  a  large  tonnage 
to  heavy  buyers,  and  indications  point  to 
a  turn.  In  the  last  few  days  of  December 
inquiries  have  been  coming  in  freely  from 
foundries  which  had  announced  tliey  would 
not   buy   until  after  January   1. 

Rails   and   Railroad   Buying. 

The  liquidation  in  steel  can  be  traced 
almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
roads have  been  out  of  the  market  since 
early  lin  the  year.  A  few  rail  contracts 
have  been  placed  for  1914  rolling,  but  the 
tonnage  involved  is  small  when  comi)are(l 
with  the  capacity  of  the  mills,  or  the  usual 
aggregate  of  western  rail  contracts  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  High  interest  rates 
which  have  prevailed  during  the  year,  the 
New  Haven  and  Frisco  scandals,  and  other 


depressing  features,  have  made  it  difficult 
for  the  railroads  to  sell  bonds.  Money 
has  been  getting  easier  in  the  past  two 
months,  and  financial  conditions  ought  to 
improve  materially  since  the  new  Currency 
Law   is   now   in   effect. 

Plates  and  Shapes. 

it  was  supposed  early  in  the  year  that 
the  mills  had  enough  plate  and  structural 
tonnage  on  their  books  to  carry  them  into 
1914;  but  new  business  has  not  contributed 
much  to  rolling  schedules  and  mills  are 
now  about  at  the  end  of  their  contracts. 
There  is  very  little  tonnage  held  up  at  the 
request  of  buyers.  Prices  held  firm  until 
the  last  quarter,  but  have  dropped  rapidh 
in  the  past  two  months. 

Chicago  is  overbuilt  with  large  office 
buildings  in  the  Loop  district,  and  not 
much  tonnage  in  this  line  can  be  expected 
during  the  coming  year.  Plans  for  a  new- 
Union  Depot  are  held  up  by  negotiations 
with  the  City  Fathers  over  franchise  and 
street  rights.  Outside  of  Chicago,  how- 
ever, a  favorable  money  market  will  no 
doubt  develop  a  large  tonnage  of  structural 
business. 

The    Steel   Box    Car    Has   Arrived. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  mar- 
ket at  the  close  of  the  year  is  an  inquiry 
from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  steel 
box  cars,  comprised  in  an  inquiry  for  5,0(Xl 
freight  cars.  The  Union  Pacific  has  been 
experimenting  for  several  years  with  steel 
box  cars  built  in  its  own  shops,  but  this 
is  the  first  definite  commercial  order  that 
has  come  on  the  market.  Curiously 
enough,  the  lumber  companies  of  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  have  rushed  to  the  front  with  a 
protest  against  the  substitution  of  steel  sid- 
ing for  wood,  which  would  take  away  from 
them  a  market  for  their  lumber.  They  may 
have  enough  influence,  as  large  shippers, 
to  restrict  or  delay  the  placing  of  orders 
for  all  steel  cars.  The  general  use  of  steel 
siding  would  make  an  enormous  new  mar- 
ket  for   steel   sheets. 

The  Steel  Bar  Market. 

Chicago  is  a  larger  factor  in  the  country's 
production  of  steel  bars  than  in  any  other 
interest  that  have  prevailed  the  past  year, 
product,  owing  to  the  large  tonnage  taken 
by  the  agricultural  machinery  trade,  the 
jobbing  distribution,  and  the  general  de- 
mand   of   the    West.     The    readjustment    in 
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COMPOSITE  STEEL, 


l< 

I'M 

Illation   lor    lami; 

ry  1. 

mil 

foui 

ids 

Group. 

Price 

Extension 

2  A 

Bars 

1.20 

li.OOO 

Plates 

1.20 

1.,S0II 

Shapes 

1.20 

1 .800 

li 

Pipe   (M-3) 

1.95 

2.92  J 

\!t 

Wire  nails 

1.5."> 

2.32.^1 

Sheets    (38  bl.) 

1.80 

1.800 

> 

Tin  plates 

3.40 

1.700 

10 

>ou 

nds    

.  .  .    15.350 

One  pound   1.5350 


(Averaged  from  daily  quotations.) 
1909.        1910.        1911.        1912. 


Jan..  . 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 

April. 
May. 


1.9250 
1.8538 
1.6815 
1.6490 
1.6050 


June  .  1.6150 
July  .  1.6670 
Aug. . 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov. . 
Dec. . 
Year. 


1.7125 
1.7430 
1.7900 

1,8240 
1.8370 
1.7419 


1.8625 
1.8475 
1.8475 
1.8400 
1.8325 
1.7955 
1.7755 
1.7550 
1.7470 
1.7350 
1.7305 
1.7380 
1.7923 


1.7415 
1.7520 
1.7590 
1.7600 
1.7510 
1.6817 
1.6701 
1.6394 
1.6090 
1.5461 
1.4930 
1.4812 
1.65~0 


1.5123 

1.4878 
1.4790 
1.5206 
1.5590 
1.5794 
i.6188 
1.6784 
1.708C 
1.7588 
1.7750 
1.7789 


1913. 
1.7737 
1.7625 
1.7646 
1.7743 
1.7786 
1.7719 
1.7600 
1.7400 
1.7093 
1.6779 
1.6203 


SCRAP  IRON  &  STEEL  PRICEb. 


Melting 
Steel. 
Pitts. 
1912— 
Mar.  12.72 
April  12.90 
May  13.25 
June  13.45 
July  13.57 
Aug.  13.60 
Sept.  14.10 
Oct.  15.75 
Nov.  15.35 
Dec.  15.10 
Year  13.76 
1913— 
Jan.  15.00 
Feb.  14.35 
Mar.  14.35 
Apr.  14.25 
May  13.50 
June  13.20 
July  12.50 
Aug.  12.40 
Sept.  12.60 
Oct.  12.25 
Nov.  11.40 
Dec.  11.00 
Year  13.07 


Bundled  No.  1  R.R.  No.  1  No.  1 
Sheet.  Wrought,  Cast,  Steel, 
Pitts.       Pitts.       Pitts.       Phila. 


10.80 
11.15 
11.40 
12.00 
12.35 
12.25 
12.25 
12.95 
13.12 
13.15 
11.92 

13.10 

12.00 

11.60 

10.50 

10.00 

9.25 

8.75 

8.25 

8.00 

7.40 

6.75 

6.40 

0.33 


13.40 
14.05 


13.00 
13.00 
13.25 
13.70 
14.10 
14.15 
14.50 
15.80 
16.00 
15.75 
14.16     13.28 

15.35  14.65 

15.35  14.65 

15.35  14.60 

15.50  14.50 

15.00  14.25 

14.25  13.50 

13.35  12.30 


12.37  12.20 

12.40  13.25 

12.40  13.50 

13.00  13.50 

13.37  13.60 

13.35  14.25 


15.25 
15.75 


13.25 
13.00 


11.85 
11.65 


15.00     15.30 
15.10     14.75 


14.50 
13.25 
13.60 

13.75 
12.25 
11.50 
11.15 
11.85 
12.25 
11.20 
10.30 
9.75 
12.12 


12.50 
12.50 


12.00 
11.60 


Heavy 
Melfg, 
Ch'go. 

10.80 
12.10 
12.70 
12.25 
12.15 
12.10 
12.50 
14.00 
13.80 
13.40 
12.30 

12.75 
12.65 
12.50 
12.60 

11.60 
10.75 
lO.GO 
10.75 
10.60 
10.35 
10.25 


COMPOSITE  PIG  IRON. 

Compulation  for  January   I,   I'.M  I 

One  ton  Bessemer,  valley   $14 

Two  tons  basic,  valley  (12.50)    25 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  valley  13 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Philadelphia  .14 
One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Cleveland  ..  .  13 
One  ton  No.  2X  foundry,  Buffalo  ...  13 
One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Chicago  ....  14 
Two  tons  No.  2  Southern  foundry 

Cincinnati    (13.75)    27 

Total,  ten  Ions $135 

One  ton    $13,525 


Averaged  from  daily  quotations: 


Jan. . . 
Feb.. 

Mar.. 
April 
May. 
June. 
July. 

x\Ug. 

Sept. 
Oct.. 

Nov.. 
Dec.. 
Year, 


1909. 
16.266 
15.998 
15.414 

14.854 
14.854 
15.129 
15.485 
16.027 
17.041 
17.919 
17.955 
17.776 


1910. 

17.598 

17.215 

16.702 

16.315 

15.750 

15.320 

15.131 

14.727 

14.612 

14.435 

14.415 

14.408 

15.553 


1911. 

14.375 

14.340 

14.425 

14.375 

14.242 

14.032 

13.926 

13.874 

13.819 

13.692 

13.532 

13.430 

14.005 


1912. 

13.420 

13.427 

13.581 

13.779 

13.917 

14.005 

14.288 

14.669 

15.386 

16.706 

17.236 

17.475 

14.823 


1913. 

17.391 

17.140 

16.77S 

16.363 

15.682 

14.968 

14.578 

14.565 

14.692 

14.737 

14.282 

13.S38 

15.418 


UNFINISHED  STEEL 

AND  IRON  BARS. 


(.Averaged   frc 
Sheet 

Billets,  bars, 

Pitts.  Pitts. 

July    21.50*  22.00* 

Aug.    22.15*  22.60* 

Sept.  23.75  24.25* 

Oct.     25.75*  26.25* 

Nov.   26.75*  27.25* 

Dec.    27.00*  27.50 

Year  22.37  23.01 
1913— 

Feb.     29.00  30.00 

Jan.     28.40  29.40 

Mar.    29.00  30.00 

Apr.    27.50  28.00 

May    27.00  27.50 

June    26.50  27.50 

July    26.50  27.50 

Aug.    25.75  26.50* 

Sept.  24.00*  25.00* 

Oct.    23.50  23.25 

Nov.    20,50  21.50 

Dec.    20.00  21.00 

Year   35.55  26.43 
*   Premiums   for 


m   daily  quotatic 

Rods,  —  Iron 

Pitts.  Phila. 

25.00  1.32 

25.25  1.34 

26.00  1.40 

28.37  1.55 

29.90  1.67 

30.00  1.68 

26.15  1.38 
Premiums    for 

30.00  1.67 

30.00  1.68 

30.00  1.65 

30.00  1.68 

30.00  1.68 

29.00  1.61 

28.50  1.55 

28.00  1.42 

27.37  1.33 

26.50  1.32 

26.00  1.30 

25.35  1.25 

28.39  1.51 
Bessemer. 


ua.,,=,  deliv.— 

Pitts.  Chi'go. 

1.35  1.31 

1.38  1.38 

1.46  1.44 

1.55  1.50 

1.62  1.55 

1.65  1.55 

1,38  l,3t 
jpen-hearth. 

1.65  1.59 

1.65  1.80 

1.65  1.58 

1.65  1.58 

1.65  1.55 

1.65  1.50 

1.65  1.50 

1.62  1.44 

1.59  1.37 

1.54  1.27 

1.45  1.15 

1.37  1.12 

1.59  1.45 


rHE    STEEI,   AND    .AIETAL    DIGEST 


January 


IRON   AND   STEEL 


bar  iron  began  early  in  the  year,  following 
a  decline  in  wrought  scrap,  and  aggravated 
in  the  last  half  of  the  year  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  railroads  from  the  market. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  prices  are  at  the 
bottom.  Soft  steel  bars  held  firm  until 
October,  when  they  began  to  give  way,  and 
at  the  end  of  December  the  Chicago  mills 
are  ignoring  the  Pittsburgh  base  and  quot- 
ing prices  according  to  the  desirability  of 
the    business    oflFered.     The    sheet    business 


has  not  suffered  so  acutely  from  the  falling 
off   in    demand. 

During  all  this  period  of  liquidation  in 
prices,  the  general  demand  for  bars,  sheets, 
store  material  and  other  finished  products 
which  enter  into  general  consumption,  has 
been  far  better  than  the  course  of  prices 
would  indicate.  The  falling  off  in  tonnage 
has  been  almost  confined  to  the  lines  like 
railway  purchases  which  are  affected  by 
the  money  market  and  the  high  rates  of 
intcr;:,t  that  have  prevailed  the  past  year. 


IRON   AND    STEEL    EXPORTS, 

October. 
1013. 

6,284 

37,817 

3,846 

.'i.lSO 

41,159 

1.5,533 

884 


GROSS   TONS 

.Scptembe 
1913. 


Ten  months 


Scrap    

Pig  iron    

Billets,   sheet   bars,    etc 

Wire    rods    

Rails     

Steel    bars    

Iron   bars    

Structural     33,377 

Hoop,  band  and  scroll    855 

Galvanized   iron   sheets   and   plates    3,362 

All  other  iron  sheets  and  plates   349 

Steel    sheets     19,144 

Steel    plates     17,531 


Tin   plates    

Barbed   wire    

All  other  wire    

Cut   nails    

Wire   nails    

All  other,  including  tacks 


4,346 
7,943 
8,063 

473 
3,005 

387 


Pipes  and  fittings    20,396 

Railroad   spikes    

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  washers   

Horse   shoes    

Cast    radiators    

Totals    


1,074 

1,983 

73 

G74 
20.495 


31,018 

3.813 

1,526 

40,289 

15,083 

995 

27,663 

1,010 

3,599 

1,094 

20,221 

14,134 

4,238 

7,108 

0,013 

186 

3,732 

253 

30,149 

867 

3,105 

98 

1,167 

213,053 


October. 

1913. 

9,811 

29,408 

29,969 

4,167 

26,127 

19,056 

1,958 

24,154 

1,960 

9,200 

1,734 

13,932 

25,662 

5,783 

9,355 

12,016 

611 

4,330 

290 

18,542 

1,266 

1,399 

61 

620 

351.411 


ending 

Oct.  1913. 

78,406 

233,855 

88,563 

53,199 

413,724 

180,931 

13,455 

342,708 

14,137 

69,382 

20,466 

123,847 

301,668 

52,867 

66,760 

90,980 

3,152 

37,981 

3,332 

261,206 

10,298 

19,383 

1,023 

7,311 

2,388,524 


IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS,  GROSS  TONS. 

October.   September. 


Ten  months 

October.  ending 

191.i.  1913.               1912.  Oct.  1913. 

2,221  1,292                4,118  40,087 

9,613*  11,419               13,388  130,225 

steel,    n.e.s 2,793  3,274                1,714  30,558 

1,215  958                 1,897  13,879 

2,738  845                    218  7,145 

1,753  1,898                3,089  24,612 

328  809                    627  10,153 

29  266                    226  2,585 

135  180                    382  15,737 

30,825  19,941               25,559  264,981 

In  detail;  Pig  iron.  0;  fcrrosilicon,  300  tons;  all    other  (chiefly   ferromanganesc    9.307). 


Scrap     

Pig  iron    

Blooms,    billets 

Wire   rods    

Rails     

Bar  iron    

Structural     

Sheets  and  plates 

Tin    plates    

Totals    


■HIC    STKi:r.    AND    MICTAF,    DIGI-ST 


IRON   AND   STEEL. 


1908. 

January    $13,468,058 

February    14,063,559 

March    15,168,155 

April     15,455,319 

May    11,281,415 

June    11,677,944 

July     12,085,951 

August     12,058,561 

September   . . .  11,221,799 

October     11,505,063 

November     . .  10,895,549 

December    . . .  12,231,741 


VALUE  OF  IRON  AND    STEEL   EXPORTS 
Tonnage   and   Non-Tonnage. 

1909.  1910.  1911. 

$10,329,388     $14,513,394     $18,738,391 


10,947,159 
13,873,746 
13,058,297 
12,964,367 
13,779,736 
11,866,772 
14,134,487 
12,966,908 
14,249,598 
14,434,690 
15,069,246 


13,949,082 
17,253,503 
16,529,260 
17,658,042 
16,503,204 
16,108,103 
17,628,537 
16,776,178 
17,452,085 
18,594,806 
18,300,710 


18,690,792 
22,591,991 
24,916,912 
20,616,795 
20,310,053 
17,454,772 
20,013,557 
19,875,308 
20,220,833 
20,823,061 
22,186,996 


1912. 
$18,451,914 
21,801,570 
24,474,799 
26,789,853 
28,050,247 
24,795,802 
24,917,952 
25,450,107 
33,286,040 
25,271,559 
26,406,425 
23,750,864 


1913 
$25,141,409 
24,085,871 
27,201,197 
27,123,044 
26,718,970 
25,228,346 
24,170,604 
23,947,440 
32,83]  ,082 
25,189,745 


Totals    $151,113,114  $157,674,394  $201,271,903   $249,656,411  S3C9,128.420   $251,672,076 


EXPORTS  OF  TONNAGE  LINES— Gross  Tons. 

1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911.  1912.  1913. 

January  102,630  74,353  70,109  118,681  152,362  151,575  249,532 

February  87,912  81,773  84,837  110,224  150,919  204,969  241,874 

March  112,787  96,681  94,519  124,980  216,360  218,219  257,053 

April  132,790  93,285  100,911  117,921  228,149  267,313  260,440 

May  91,543  64,041  109,808  135,306  178,589  307,656  242,188 

June  92,996  69,770  114,724  120,601  174,247  273,188  243,189 

July  122,240  86,796  100,850  127,578  162,855  272,778  237,159 

August  118,792  86,244  105,690  131,391  177,902  282,645  209,856 

September  ..■ 114,819  76,732  97,641  119,155  181,150  248.61S  313,058 

October  123,170  85,766  110,821  129,828  186,457  251,411  220,495 

November  116,309  71,130  116,105  155,138  187,554  233,341   

December  86,019  77,659  137,806  150,102  190,854  235,931   

Totals  1,301,979  964.242  1,243,567  1,540,895  2,187,724  2,948,466  2,388,534 


IRON  ORE   IMPORTS. 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913. 

Jan.  ..   284,823  102,600  154,118  175,463 

Feb.  . .   170,427  94,820  129,693  188,734 

Mar.  ..  163,633  134,785  157,469  164,865 

Apr.  ..   206,135  133,900  178,503  174,162 

May  ..  240,833  217,467  194,482  191,860 

June  ..  193,415  118,296  180,133  241,069 

July  ..  248,810  200,845  185,677  272,017 

Aug.  ..  282,949  175,183  178,828  213,139 

Sept.  ..  308,893  184,456  180,571  295,434 

Oct.  ..  219,571  173,459  202,125  274,433 

Nov.  ..  197,833  128,019  163,017  

Dec.  ..  173,710  148,902  199,983  

Totals  2,591,031  1,811,732  2,104,576 


IRON 

AND 

STEEL 

IMPORTS. 

1910 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

January. 

56,207 

33,071 

20,008 

21,741 

February 

43,613 

20,812 

11,622 

24,904 

March    . . 

54,176 

23,533 

15,466 

27,247 

April   .... 

47,698 

22,393 

12.481 

25,743 

May    .... 

42,569 

23,347 

15,949 

28,572 

June     

30,322 

29,399 

21,407 

36,597 

July    .... 

41,933 

15,783 

17,§82 

39,694 

.A.ugust    . . 

36,879 

10,944 

20,571 

18,740 

September 

30,961 

14,039 

18,740 

19,941 

October  . 

31,455 

21,035 

25.559 

20,825 

November 

40,585 

13,880 

24,154 

December 

31,575 

19,665 

21.231 

Totals. 

487,973 

256,903 

225,072 

I'HE    STEKI.    AND    METAL    DIGEST 


RAILROAD    FARNINGS. 


The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  cover  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  having  gross  income 
of  $1,000,000  or  over  per  year.  The  statements  are  per; mile  of  road  operated,  and 
show   gross   revenue   from   operations,  operating  expenses  and  net  operating  revenue. 


Revenue 

1911-12  

E.xpenses 

Net. 

Revenue 

1912-13  

.  Expenses. 

Net. 

•  1913-14  

Revenue.  Expenses 

Net. 

July  . 

.  .  $1,025 

$698 

$327 

$1,113 

$750 

$363 

$1,161    $814 

$348 

Aug.  . 

..   1,119 

726 

393 

1,211 

776 

435 

1,219     831 

388 

Sept. 

.  .   1,1.37 

725 

411 

1,206 

775 

430 

1,237     333 

405 

Oct.  . 

..   1,175 

749 

435 

1,31S 

S31 

487 

Nov. 

.  .   1.093 

734 

360 

1,218 

809 

409 

Dec.  . 

.  .   1 ,046 

720 

326 

1,165 

803 

362 

Jan.  . 

i»:!2 

738 

303 

1,091 

807 

285 

Feb.  . 

'.164 

710 

254 

1,015 

756 

260 

Mar.  . 

..   1.051 

746 

305 

1,085 

803 

283 

April 

974 

717 

257 

1.068 

806 

263 

May  . 

1.030 

735 

395 

1,154 

834 

321 

June  . 

.  .   1 .075 

737 

339 

1.140 

803 

337 

Totals.     $12,605      $8,718        $3,888         $13,787        $9,554      $4,233 

The  gross  per  mile  of  line  in  September  was  the  largest  for  any  September;  the 
net  was  the  largest  for  any  September,  except  September,  1911  and  1912,  and  showed 
only  slight  decrease  from  those  months.  Tlic  operating  expenses  showed  a  corre- 
spondingly  large   increase. 

Return  on  Property  Investment. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  figures  submitted    representing   the    combined   op- 
erations  of   fort}--nine    railroads:  Inc.  of  Year 

1913  over 

1903  1910.  1913.  1903.        1910. 

Property    investment     ....     $4,300,477,902       $5,630,709,02.".         $6,380,571,611      46.04        11.74 

Net   operating   income    ....        251,437.577        .     3."i3.065.380  336,754,065     33.93        *462 

Per  cent,  on  property  '••- 

vestment     5.85  6.38  5.36     *8.38     *14.65 

Net  Income  Return  on  Capital  Obligations. 
Total    capital    obligations.     $4,3S1,91S,453        $6,019,803,731         $6,389,535,638      49.32  6.14 

Net  corporate  income   (plus 

interest)     249,598.191  377,299.522  362,470,794      45.22      *3.93 

Per    cent,    on    total    capital 

obligations     5.8?  G.37  5.67      *2.74        *9.57 

Net  Income  on  Capital  Stock 

Total    capital    stock    .Sl,S97,834,Sl:J       $2,376,933,805         $3,559,782,387 

Net  corporate  income    ....       148.546.657  330.507.061  306,591,864 

Per  cent,  on  stock 7.83  9.70  8.07 

Operating  Results. 

Operating   revenues    $870,783,002       $1,337,344,134        $1,424,119,991 

Operating-  expenses     584,718,967  833.363,160  1,033,085,457 

Net   operating   revenue    ....      286.064,035  404,980, 964  402,034,5.34 

Comparative  Measure  of  Service. 
Tons  carried  one  mile    ....   90,123,280,803        133.705.073,662     156,799,754,183 

Pass,  carried  one  mile   10,803,110,379         14,640,158,274      16,055,486.746 

Miles  of  track  owned   87,467.45  102,386,22  107,933,49 

♦Decrease. 


34.88 

7.69 

39.08 

*10.38 

3.07 

*16.80 

63.54 

15.09 

74.80 

22.79 

40.54 

*0.73 

73.98 

17.27 

48.62 

9.67 

23.40 

5.52 
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SPELTER  IN  1913. 

The  year  opened  at  7.15  f.o.b.  East  St. 
Louis,  which  high  basis  had  been  created 
during  the  closing  niontlis  of  1912  by  a 
misconception  of  the  real  situation.  Prices 
had  been  extravagantly  bid  up  on  the  fear 
that  the  natural  gas  failure  in  some  of  the 
smelting  districts  would  greatly  aflfect  pro- 
duction. Late  in  January  a  prominent  pro- 
ducing interest  abandoned  the  effort  to 
keep  up  prices,  in  face  of  a  poor  demand, 
and  price  began  to  decline.  Consumers 
were  found  to  have  overstocked  and  over- 
bought for  future  deliveries  on  the  fears 
alluded  to  above.  The  decline  was  contin- 
uous and  rapid   to 

6.07^2  end  February,       5.40  end  .-Xpril 

5.80  end  March  5.20  end  May. 

4.97y,  middle  June. 

A  slight  recovery  then  occurred  on  the 
passing  of  dividend  by  a  prominent  pro- 
ducer and  the  realization  that  fully  one-third 
of  our  output  (say  around  100,000  tons) 
could  not  be  produced  at  a  profit  at  five 
cents,  and  market  on  good  buying  advanced 
by  end  of  June  to  SJ4  cents,  and  on  reports 
of  reduced  output  by  reason  of  the  un- 
profitableness of  the  business  to  the  bulk 
of  the  producers,  market  still  further  im- 
proved to  5.40  by  end  of  July.  This  rise 
was  increased  on  a  good  demand  to  5.80  by 
end  of  August.  At  about  this  time  the  Gov- 
ernment statistics  which  had  been  strangely 
late  in  coming  out  were  published.  They 
showed  that  stocks  in  producers'  hands  which 
were  down  to  the  extremely  small  total  of 
4,522  Ions  January  1st,  had  increased  to 
21,856  tons  July  1st,  that  consumption 
which  the  last  half  of  1912  was  181,326  tons, 
had  dropped  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
to  153,073  tons;  and  production  w-hich  had 
been  172,310  tons  the  last  half  of  1912,  had 
increased  slightly  to   180,213  tons. 

These  statistics  explained  why  from  scar- 
city at  beginning  of  the  year  and  price  then 
at  7.15  f.o.b.  East  St.  Louis,  the  market 
steadily  declined  on  reduced  consumption, 
and  slightly  increased  production  to  4.95c 
June  17th.  The  amount  of  stocks  shown 
July   1st   was   greater   than   expected. 

The  effect  of  the  statistics  changed  the 
course  of  the  market  and  price  by  end  of 
Sept.  had  declined  to  5.45,  by  end  of  Oct. 
5.22H,  by  end  of  Nov.  5.07^,  and  to  4.95 
to  5c  early  December. 


In  tile  closing  week  of  the  year  there 
was  good  buying  and  recovery  to  5.15,  but 
market  closes  irregular  and  unsettled  by 
the  unfavorable  Government  statistics  is- 
sued on  last  day  of  the  year.  The  statistics 
show  that  the  production  of  spelter  in  1913 
was  345,575  tons,  an  increase  of  6,769  tons 
over  1913;  that  the  consumption  was  300,- 
491  tons,  a  decrease  of  39,850  tons  as  com- 
pared with  1912  and  that  the  stocks  in  smel- 
ters hands  on  December  15th  amounted  to 
36,395  tons  which  is  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  31,873   tons. 

In  the  following  table  we  give  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  for  the  past  seven 
years  together  with  the  stock^s  at  the  close 
of  each  year. 

Stocks 
Production   Consumption   Dec.  31 

1907    249,860  226,969  26,364 

1908    210,424  214,167  19,613 

1909    255,760  270,730  11,167 

1910    269,184  245,884  23,201 

1911    286,526  280,059  9,049 

1913      338,806  340,341  4,532 

1913    345,575  300,491  36,395 

The  imports  and  exports  of  spelter  dur- 
ing the  past  seven  years  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : Exports 

Imports      Dom.  D'wb'k.  For'gn 

1907    1,788  563        1,555  9 

1908    881         2,640         1,234  8 

1909    9,454        2,566  ....  334 

1910   1,960        3,990        4,486        4,758 

1911    609        6,872        3,079      11,276 

1912    11,115         6,634         1,219        6,286 

1913    6,056        7,714        5,751        5,802 

The  imports  and  exports  of  zinc  ore  were 

as  follows: 

Imports  Exports 

Total       Zinc   Content 

1907    103,117  20,352 

1908   53,757  26,108 

1909   116,269  12,455 

1910   87,406  42,356  19,711 

1911    78,341  31,640  18,281 

1912    43,940  17,567  23,349 

1913    28,541  13,036  17,713 

The   statistics  given   above   are   based   on 

tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  1913  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  which  gives 
the  highest,  lowest  and  average  monthly 
price  of  spelter  at  East  St.  Louis: 
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iai3 —               Highest.  Lowest,    .\vcragc. 

January    7.17K>  6.60             7.04 

February     6.60  6.05            6.25 

March     6.25  5.75             G.08 

April     5.85  5.40             5.59 

May    5.40  5.20             5.31 

June     5.15  4.95               5.05 

July     5.45  5.15              5.23 

.\ugust     5.80  5.45              5.64 

September   5.75  5.42'/<         5.65 

October    5.45  5.15              5.27 

November    5.22^  5.05             5.15 

December    5.15  4.97K-         S-03 

Year    7.175-2  4.95              5.61 

SPELTER  AND   LEAD  PRICES 
IN  DECEMBER. 

SPELTER  — ^-  ■  LE.\D 

Day.        St.        New  "^]»  New       St. 

Louis.     York.     London  York.  Louis.  London. 

1.  5.07J    5.25      20   12   6  4.25      4.10  18      0  0 

2.  5.02i   5.17*   20  12   6  4.10      3.97i  17   15   0 

3.  5.00     5.18i  29   12  6  4.10     3.97*  17  10  0 

4.  5.00      5.182   20   12   6  4.10      3.97*  17   10  0 

5.  5.00     5.18.!  20  17  6  4.10     3.97*  17   12   6 
6, 


8. 

5.00 

5.18i 

21 

0 

0 

4.10 

3.97* 

17  10  0 

9. 

5.00 

5.18i 

21 

2 

6 

4.00 

3.87* 

17  12  6 

10. 

5.00 

5.18.1 

21 

5 

0 

4.00 

3.85 

17  17  6 

11. 

5.00 

5.181  21 

5 

0 

4.00 

3.85 

18  10  0 

12. 

5.00 

5.183 

21 

5 

0 

4.00 

3.85 

17  17  6 

13. 

14. 

15. 

5.00 

5.181 

21 

5 

0 

4.00 

3.85 

17  17  6 

16. 

5.00 

5.20 

21 

7 

0 

4.00 

3.85 

18  0  0 

17. 

5.00 

5.20 

21 

5 

0 

4.00 

3.85 

17  17  6 

18. 

5.02* 

5.20 

21 

7 

G 

4.00 

3..S71 

17  17  6 

19. 

5.02* 

5.20 

21 

10 

0 

4.00 

3.874  17  17  • 

20. 

.. .  • 

21. 

22. 

5.02J 

5.20 

21 

10 

0 

4.02* 

-3.90 

17  15  0 

33. 

5.00 

5.20 

21 

10 

0 

4.02* 

3.90 

17  15  0 

24. 

5.00 

5.20 

21 

7 

(; 

4.10 

3.97} 

17  15  0 

Rfi 

5.07* 

5.25 

4.10 

3.97* 

27. 
38. 

29. 

5.07* 

5.32* 

21 

12 

6 

4.17* 

4.02* 

17  15  0 

30. 

5.15 

5.35 

21 

12 

6 

4.175 

4.05 

17  17  6 

31.     5.12*   5.35     21   12  6     4.17*   4.10     18  2   6 

High  5.15    5.40     21   12  6     4.25     4.10     18  10  0 

Low  4.975  5.125    20  12  6     4.00     3.85     17  10  0 

Av'ge  5.027  5.217  41     4  0  4.069  3.937  17  16  5 


Annual  Averages. 

\ew  York       St.  Louis. 

1913    .■j.80  5.61 

1912  7.11  6.93 

1911  .-,.91  5.70 

1910  5.66  5.42 

1909 .■).52  5.39 

1908_ (74  4.62 

1907                    '■  :it  5.90 

JOPLIN  ORE  MARKET  IN  1913. 

December  closed  the  year  with  the  low- 
est average  prices  for  both  lead  and  zinc 
ores  that  prevailed  for  the  entire  year. 
The  average  for  blende  ores  was  approxi- 
mately $i7,  for  Calamine  $21  and  for  lead 
$47.50.  The  entire  month  was  a  period  of 
depression  for  the  mining  industry  and  a  num- 
1)er  of  movements  were  undertaken  to  cur- 
tail the  output  and  prevent  any  further  ac- 
cumulation of  stocks.  Likewise  a  number 
of  mines  again  reduced  wages  thus  creat- 
ing  further  dissatisfaction   among  laborers. 

Yet  despite  the  unfavorable  price  con- 
ditions shipments  were  fairly  large  for  all 
three  ores.  This  was  due  to  the  demand 
tor  money  to  meet  year  end  and  month 
end  obligations  falling  due  so  that  opera- 
tors sacrificed  to  meet  these  demands  and 
unloaded  more  tonnage  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  sold.  The  average  ship- 
ment of  blende  ores  for  the  month  was 
5,254  tons  weekly.  Calamine  averaged  374 
tons  and  lead  956  tons. 

Surplus  stocks  strange  as  it  may  seem 
are  approximately  the  same  at  the  close  of 

1913  as  in  1912.  It  is  estimated  the  zinc 
ore  stocks  amount  to  S.OOO  tons  and  lead 
ore   stocks  at   1,200  tons. 

More  operators  turned  their  attention  to 
prospecting  this  month  and  either  abated 
their  operating  activities  or  completely 
closed  down  till  better  price  conditions 
prevailed.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  new  activity  in  pros- 
pecting is  1)eing  devoted  to  the  soft  ground 
and  richer  deposits  where  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  under  $40  per  ton  of  concentrate. 

The  year  closed  with  a  loss  in  blende 
ore  production  of  12,636  tons  as  coinpared 
with  1912.  The  loss  in  average  price  was 
$10.54  per  ton  and  the  total  loss  in  valua- 
tion was  $3,497,918,  a  very  heavy  burden 
for  the   district  to  bear.     Calainine   on   the 
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other  I\;uul  lu'Id  its  own  as  far  as  |)ro- 
cluction  was  concerned  and  showed  a  gain 
of  392  tons  but  a  loss  in  average  price  of 
$4.47  and  a  loss  in  valuation  of  $7(),583. 

On  the  other  hand  lead  ore  reduction 
broke  all  previous  records  in  tonnage 
reaching  47,661  tons,  an  aggregate  greater 
than  1911  when  the  output  passed  45,900 
tons,  the  previous  high  record  for  this 
field.  The  loss  in  prices,  however,  brought 
down  the  valuation  $47,273  below  that  of 
1912  and  the  average  price  was  $3.93  less 
than  that  of  1912. 

December  ore  shipments  arc  slunvn  in 
the  following  tables: 

Blende  Ores. 

Tons  Price  Value 

Dec.     6    4,230  $37.00  $156,510 

Dec.    13    5,707  37.00  211.159 

Dec.   20    6,098  36.92  225,053 

Dec.    27    4,981  37.43  186,486 

Total  for  1913.267,66(1  43.05  11,523,497 

Calamine  Ores. 

Tons  Price  Value 

Dec.     6    317  $20.14  $6,388 

Dec.    13    427  21.34  9,113 

Dec.   20    268  22.00  5,896 

Dec.  27    475  22.23  10,558 

Total  for  1913.    19,498  22.64  441,530 
Lead  Ores. 

Tons  I'ricc  Value 

Dec.     6    835  $48.61  $40,596 

Dec.    13    1,003  46.75  46,897 

Dec.   20    1,031  47.54  49,022 

Dec.    27    956  47.45  45,379 

Total  for  1913.   47,661  52.09  2,492,976 


.■Average   prices   per   ton   of   blende.   Vala- 

mine,  and  lead  ores   for  1913. 

Blende  Calamine  Lead 

Jan.     4   $53.38  $30.11  $52.13 

Jan.  11    53.57  .30.95  52.56 

Jan.   18    53.35  31.66  53.00 

Jan.  25    52.63  31.86  53.81 

Feb.     1   47.37  29.25  53.34 

Feb.     8   46.25  25.26  53.10 

Feb.  IS   46.26  30.14  52.80 

Feb.  22   46.41  26.79  53.88 

Mar.     1   45.42  26.83  52.89 

Mar     8    45.72  25.43  53.29 


Mar. 

15   ,. .. 

.  .  .  .   47.1.7 

18.73 

52.58 

Mar. 

11 

. .  . .   48.32 

25..5') 

53.68 

Mar. 

29  .... 

. .  . .   40.3() 

28.4') 

53.18 

.■\pr. 

5   

....   40.31 

18.88 

53.45 

.\pr. 

12   .... 

....   41..50 

21.89 

52.44 

Apr. 

19  . . . . 

. .  . .   40.70 

23.46 

51.85 

Apr. 

26  .... 

. .  . .   40.77 

22  56 

52.04 

Mav 

3    ..  . 

.  .  . .   40.07 

24.73 

52.92 

May 

10    ... 

....   .39.85 

22.10 

52.86 

Mav 

17    ... 

.  . .  .  40.00 

21.81 

53.22 

May 

24    ... 

.  . .  .   41.29 

21.62 

51.58 

May 

31     ... 

.  . .  .   45.76 

23.10 

51.45 

Juiu- 

7    . .  . 

....   39.83 

22.60 

50.35 

June 

14    ... 

....  39.06 

22.61 

51.40 

June 

21    ... 

.  . . .  40.27 

18.63 

51.89 

June 

28    ... 

....   41.00 

19.50 

52.00 

July 

5 

.  . .  .   40.07 

24.25 

50.35 

July 

12    .... 

....   40.02 

21.65 

51.93 

July 

19   .... 

....   41.00 

26.26 

51.90 

July 

26   .... 

....   39.30 

22.63 

52.02 

Auk. 

2 

.  . .  .   40.08 

22.44 

52.37 

Aug. 

9    ..  . 

....   43.69 

21.98 

53.50 

Aug. 

16    ... 

....   44.00 

23.74 

53.95 

Aug. 

23    ... 

....  47.00 

23.86 

54.00 

Aug. 

30    . .  . 

.  . .  .   48.00 

24.89 

56.00 

-Sept. 

6    ..  . 

.  . .  .   47.50 

24.90 

57.38 

Sept. 

13    ..  . 

46.50 

24.65 

57.62 

.Sept. 

20    ... 

.  . . .  44.10 

23.00 

56.47 

Sept. 

n  ... 

.  . .  .   43.50 

22.52 

57.02 

Oct. 

4   .. . 

....   43.50 

21.00 

53.50 

Oct. 

11   .. . 

.  . .  .   40.50 

21.95 

52.50 

Oct. 

18    ... 

.  . .  .   39.50 

20.00 

51.78 

Oct. 

25    ... 

.  . .  .   .■?9.41 

24.08 

51.15 

Xov. 

1    ..  . 

.  . .  .   39.43 

22.40 

51.39 

Nov. 

8    ... 

.  . .  .   40.88 

22.74 

51.19 

Nov. 

15    ... 

.  . .  .   40.49 

21.99 

51.51 

Nov. 

r-> 

....   41.00 

23.32 

51.07 

Xov. 

29    ... 

....   37.70 

20.00 

51.40 

Dec. 

6    ..  . 

.  . .  .   37.00 

20.14 

48.61 

Dec. 

13    ... 

.  . .  .   37.00 

21.34 

46.75 

Dec. 

20    ... 

....   36.92 

22.00 

47.54 

Dec. 

27    ... 

....   37.43 

22.23 

47.45 

Year 

.  .  .  .   43.05 

22.64 

52.09 
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SPELTER  PRODUCTION  IN  1913. 


Figures  of  U.  S.  G  eological  Survey  Show  Increase  in  Output  and  Large  Stocks  on  Hand. 


The  annual  preliminary  statement  just 
issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey shows  that  the  output  of  spelter  in 
1913  established  a  new  record,  exceeding 
that  of  1912  by  a  fair  margin,  though  falling 
far  short  of  the  figure  indicated  by  the 
phenomenal  production  of  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  The  increase  was  altogether 
from  domestic  sources,  as  the  production 
from  foreign  ores  was  the  smallest  since 
1906,  due,  of  course,  to  the  strife  in  Mexico. 
The  production  during  the  first  half  of  the 
j'ear  kept  on  at  an  increased  rate  over  that 
of  1912,  and  somewhat  exceeded  the  de- 
mand as  shown  by  the  increase  in  stocks 
from  4,522  tons  on  January  1  to  21,856  tons 
June  30.  The  production  slowed  down 
materially  during  the  last  half  of  1913,  but 
the  demand  failed  to  even  a  greater  extent, 
as  shown  by  the  increased  spelter  stocks 
to  36,393  tons,  the  greatest  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  The  extent  to 
which  production  was  curtailed  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  only  about  three-fourths 
of  the  retort  capacity  available  for  ore  was 
in    active    operation    during   December. 

The  following  figures  have  been  com- 
piled without  change  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  from  reports 
furnished  by  all  operating  smelters  of  zinc 
ores,  showing  their  output  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  the  year  and  their  esti- 
mated production  for  December.  Figures 
showing  the  imports  and  exports  for  eleven 
months  were  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  to 
these  figures  estimates  for  December  have 
been  added. 

Production. 

The  production  of  primary  spelter  from 
domestic  ore  in  1913  is  estimated  at  333,667 
short  tons  and  from  foreign  ore  at  8,908 
tons,  a  total  of  345,575  tons,  worth,  at  the 
average  St.  Louis  price,  $39,395,550,  com- 
pared to  a  total  of  338,806  tons  in  1912, 
worth  $46,755,228  and  made  up  of  323,907 
tons  of  domestic  origin  and  14,899  tons  of 
foreign  origin.  The  production  of  spelter 
from  both  domestic  and  foreign  ores,  ap- 
portioned according  to  the  States  in  which 
it  was  smelted,  by  six-month  periods,  was 
as   follows: 


1912. 

1913. 

First 

Second 

First  Second 

44,224 

44,065 

53,524  52,424 

52,485 

48,376 

42,645  33,846 

36,010 

41,584 

43,253  39,755 

ii:m 

38,109 

40,791  39,337 

Spelter   production,    1912-1913,   by   States, 
in   six-month   periods. 
State- 
Illinois     .... 
Kansas     .... 
Oklahoma  . . 
Other  States 
Total    ....   166,496  172,134  180,213  165,362 
Yearly  total       338,630  345,575 

While  the  output  of  each  State  was  less 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  than  in  the 
earlier,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  had  .  the 
greatest   losses. 

The  total  production  of  spelter  is  equi- 
valent to  the  output  of  81,312  average  re- 
torts operating  continuously  through  the 
year  on  60  per  cent,  zinc  concentrates.  The 
retort  capacity,  available  for  ore,  of  the 
plants  active  in  1913  was,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  about  101,000  retorts.  Many 
of  them,  of  course,  were  used  on  low-grade 
ores,  lessening  their  capacity.  To  these 
were  added  during  the  year  5,850  retorts, 
making  about  107,000  retorts  available  for 
ore  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The 
capacity  of  the  zinc  smelters  by  States, 
together  with  the  additions  now  planned 
for  1914,  and  the  average  number  of  retorts 
in  active  operation  during  December,  1913, 
is   given   in   the   following   table: 

Zinc-smelting  capacity,   1913. 


jt.iti- 


i-n<l 


Kitorts  to 

be  added 

in  ISM 

9,032 


.Weragi- 
number  of 
retorts  op- 
erated in 
December 
1UI3 


27,067 
15,896 
23,024 
23,696 
89,683 


Illinois    29,268 

Kansas    33,862  .... 

Oklahoma    ....     27,416 

Other    States..     25,760  3,456 

Total    116,306         12,488 

It  will  observed  that  only  three-fourths 
of  the  total  smelting  capacity  was  in  oper- 
ation during  December,  1913.  In  Kansas 
more  than  half  of  the  total  retort  capacity 
was  idle.  In  Oklahoma  one-sixth  of  the 
capacity  was  idle,  and  smaller  proportions 
ill  the  other  States.  Coupled  with  this  cur- 
tailment of  operations  there  was  a  slowing 
down  in  the  construction  of  additional 
capacity.  At  Hegeler  Bros,  smelter,  1,800 
retorts  planned  to  be  finished  in  1913  will 
not   go  into   operation    until   the   middle   of 
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1914.  Of  the  4,560  retorts  to  be  added  in 
1913  to  the  Mineral  Point  smelter  at  Depuc, 
only  2,280  were  actually  constructed  and 
2,280  will  be  added  some  time  in  1914. 
Operations  on  the  Granby  smelter  at  East 
St.  Louis  are  temporarily  suspended,  but 
3,240  retorts  will  be  completed  and  put  into 
operation  in  1914.  Matthiesson  &  Hegeler 
will  add  912  retorts  at  La  Salle,  111.,  and  the 
American  Zinc  Co.  of  Illinois,  at  Hillsboro, 
111.,  will  add  800  retorts  in  1914.  The  latter 
company  is  constructing  a  large  cement  res- 
ervoir  for   the   subaqueous   storage   of   fuel. 

No  new  retorts  are  planned  in  Kansas  or 
Oklahoma  for  1914.  The  construction  work 
on  the  smelter  of  the  American  Zinc  and 
Chemical  Co.  at  Langeloth,  Pa.,  is  being 
pushed  as  much  as  possible  and  it  is  hoped 
to  have  the  initial  unit,  consisting  of  2 
Hegeler  roasting  kilns,  with  the  correspond- 
ing acid  plant,  and  4  blocks  containing 
3,456  retorts,  in  operation  some  time  next 
summer.  This  plant  will  be  enlarged  as 
required  by  the  closing  down  of  affiliated 
Oklahoma  smelters  as  the  gas  supply  fails. 
The  Prime  Western  Spelter  Co.  is  con- 
structing zinc  roasting  furnaces  and  an  acid 
plant  at  Tiltonville,  Ohio.  There  will  be  2 
kilns  with  a  monthly  capacity  of  2,000  tons 
ot  ore.  The  construction  of  spelter  fur- 
naces in  connection  has  liecn  indelinitcly 
postponed. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

Imports  of  zinc  ore  were  approximately 
28,541  short  tons,  containing  about  13,036 
tons  of  zinc,  compared  with  43,940  tons  of 
ore,  containing  17,567  tons  of  zinc,  imported 
in  1912.  Of  the  zinc  ore  imported,  18,110 
tons,  about  63  per  cent.,  came  from  .Mexico, 
compared  with  35,925  tons,  or  80  per  cent., 
imported  from  Mexico  in  1912.  The  ex- 
ports of  domestic  zinc  ore  were  17,713  short 
tons,  valued  at  $632,000.  compared  witli 
23.349  tons   in    1912. 

The  imports  of  spelter  are  estimated  at 
6,056  short  tons,  valued  at  about  $656,600, 
compared  with  11,115  tons  in  1912.  A  large 
part  of  the  foreign  spelter,  5,302  tons  to  be 
exact,  was  imported  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, when  spelter  was  worth  7.15  cents  a 
pound.  Within  a  month  the  price  had 
dropped  a  full  cent  on  the  pound.  The  im- 
ports of  zinc  dust  were  2,174  short  tons, 
valued  at  $212,750,  against  2,736  tons  in 
1912.     Exports  of  domestic  spelter  are  esti- 


mated at  7,714  short  tons,  worth  $945,523, 
compared  with  6,634  tons  in  1912.  The  ex- 
ports of  foreign  zinc  decreased  from  6,286 
short  tons  in  1912  to  approximately  5,802 
short  tons  in  1913.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  there  were  also  ex- 
ported under  drawback  articles  manufac- 
tured from  5,751  tons  of  foreign  zinc  on 
which  duty  had  been  paid,  compared  to 
1,219  tons  in   1912. 

Consumption. 

The  apparent  domestic  consumption  of 
spelter  in  1913  may  be  computed  as  fol- 
lows: The  sum  of  stock  on  hand  at  smelt- 
ers at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  4,522  tons, 
plus  the  imports,  6,056  tons,  and  the  pro- 
duction, 345,575  tons,  gives  the  total  avail- 
able supply,  356,153  tons.  From  this  there 
is  to  be  subtracted  the  exports  of  domestic 
spelter,  7,714  tons,  the  exports  of  foreign 
spelter,  5,802  tons,  the  exports  under  draw- 
back, 5,751  tons,  and  the  stock  on  hand  at 
smelters  at  the  close  of  the  year  (to  be 
e-xact,  on  December  15),  36.395  tons,  a  total 
of  55,662  tons,  leaving  a  balance  of  300,491 
tons  as  the  apparent  domestic  consumption. 
This  calculation  takes  no  account  of  the 
stocks  of  spelter  held  by  dealers  or  con- 
sumers. On  comparing  the  consumption  in 
1913  with  the  340,341  tons  consumed  in 
1912,  the  280,059  tons  in  1911,  the  245,884 
tons  in  1910,  and  the  270,730  tons  in  1909, 
it  appears  that  the  consumption  has  re- 
turned to  tlie  normal  after  the  phenome- 
nally large  consumption  of  1912.  In  other 
words,  the  large  concealed  stocks  at  the 
close  of  1912  satisfied  the  demands  of  the 
market  in  the  early  part  of  1913,  with  the 
result  that  stocks  of  spelter  piled  up  at 
the    works. 

Prices. 

Spelter  opened  at  St.  Louis  in  January 
at  7.17  cents  a  pound,  the  maximum  figure 
of  the  year.  This  price  held  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  when,  possibly  influenced 
by  the  importation  of  foreign  spelter  of 
which  over  5,000  tons  entered  in  January, 
it  took  a  sharp  drop  which  continued  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  break  in  the  early 
part  of  March,  until  the  middle  of  June 
when  spelter  reached  4.97><  cents  a  pound, 
the  lowest  price  of  the  year.  A  rise  then 
followed  which  brought  spelter  to  5.85  cents 
a  pound  during  the  closing  week  of  August. 
A  decline  set  in  which  left  spelter  bringing 
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about  5.05  to  5.10  cents  per  pound  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  average  price  of 
the  metal  for  the  year  at  St.  Louis  was  5.6 
cents  a  pound. 

The  London  spelter  market  opened  at 
£26  Ss  per  long  ton  (5.7  cents  a  pound), 
declined  in  March  to  £24  10s  per  long  ton 
(5.33  cents  a  pound),  rose  to  £25  15s  (5.6 
cents  a  pound)  in  the  latter  part  of  April, 
then  took  a  big  drop  to  £20  7s  6d  (4.43 
cents  a  pound)  in  July,  near  the  minimum 
price  of  the  year.  Through  the  latter  half 
of  the  year  the  price  of  spelter  fluctuated 
slightly  but  remained  nearly  level,  closing 
at  about  £21  7s  6d  (4.65  cents  a  pound). 
The  average  London  price  for  the  year 
was  £22  15s  lOd  per  long  ton  (4.95  cents 
a   pound). 

SHEET  ZINC  PRICE   CHANGES. 

The  changes  in  the  price  of  sheet  zinc 
since  March  21,  1912  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  together  with  the  price  of 
spelter  on  the  same  dates:  Spelter, 

1912—  Sheet  Zinc.     St.  Louis. 

March  21   8.65  6.67;^ 

July    S    8.75  7.02^< 

September  12    8.90  7.37^ 

September  25    9.00  7.42J4 

1913— 

February   ?,    8.75  6.60 

February    17    8.50  6.20 

February    26    8.25  6.07i/$ 

March  29   8.00  5.80 

April    22     7.75  5.45 

May   20    7.50  5.30 

June  7    7.25  5.10 

June  26   7.00  5.05 

July  23   7.25  5.20 

July  30   7.50  5.45 

August  15    7.75  5.65 

August    29    8.00  5.80 

October    6    7.75  5.37i^ 

October  17   7.50  5.17!/> 

December  3    7.25  5.00 

1914— 

January  1    7.50  5.12^4 

The  receipts  of  lead  at  St.  Louis  for  the 
year  1913  were  1,314,250  pigs,  and  the  ship- 
ments for  the  year  were  2,100,530  pigs. 

The  receipts  of  spelter  at  St.  Louis  for 
the  year  1913  were  4,151,260  slabs,  and  the 
shipments  of  spelter  were  4,257,760  slabs. 


LEAD  IN  1913. 

The  year  opened  with  lead  quoted  at 
4.35c  New  York  and  the  market  remained 
unchanged  through  January,  February  and 
March.  In  February  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed that  lead  should  have  held  un- 
changed in  the  face  of  decline  in  other 
metals,  but  the  control  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  supply  by  the  A.  S.  &  R.  Co.  gives  them 
a  control  of  the  market,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  no  current  statistics 
are  available  left  the  actual  situation  as 
it  generally  is,  a  mystery,  which  was  not 
in  any  w'ay  cleared  up  by  a  director  of  the 
Trust  being  quoted  late  in  February  as 
saying  that  his  Company  had  oversold  their 
March  production,  and  had  practically  no 
stock  of  lead  on  hand.  On  April  22nd  an 
advance  was  made  to  4j4c  but  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  trade  within  two  weeks  the 
price  was  dropped  again  to  4.35c  for  reasons 
best  known  to  the  A.  S.  &  R.  Co.  Prices 
remained  unchanged  until  July  29th  when 
price  was  advanced  to  A'/ic  again  and  on 
good  buying  largely  stimulated  by  prospect 
of  a  strike  in  the  So.  Missouri  mines  advan- 
ced to  4.75c  .\ug.  15th.  The  strike  proved  to 
short  affair,  and  with  the  curtailment  in 
consumption  of  metals  generally  that  at 
that  time  began  to  assert  itself,  the  Trust 
control  had  to  bow  to  the  situation  and 
the  market  declined  steadily  commencing 
October  1st  until  the  price  reached  4.00c 
New  York  on  December  9th.  At  this  level 
the  demand  improved  which  caused  the 
market  to  recover  during  the  la.st  two 
weeks  of  the  year  to  4.15c. 

The  changes  in  the  trust  prices  during 
1913  are  given  below: 

1913— 

January   1,    opening   price 4.35 

.■\pril    22    .Advanced  15c  to  4.50 

May   5    Reduced      ISc  to  4.35 

July   29    Advanced  ISc  to  4.50 

Aug.   15    "  2Sc  to  4.75 

Oct.  1  Reduced  15c  to  4.60 

Oct.  S  "     10c  to  4.50 

Oct.  16  ■•     ISc  to  4.35 

Nov.  26  •■     10c  to  4.25 

Dec.  2  •     15c  to  4.10 

Dec.  9  ■■     10c  to  4.00 

Dec.  24  \dvanccd  10c  to  4.10 

Dec.  29  "      Sc  to  4.15 
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The  monthly  average  prices  in  New  York 

for  the  past  five  years  were  as  follows: 

I'W.  1910.  1911.  1912.  1913. 

Jan 4.2(1  4.70  4.50  4.44  4.35 

Fel. 4.10  4.70  4.50  4.04  4.35 

Mar 4.001/:-  4.61  4.50  4.07  4.35 

April    4.15^  4.50  4.50  4.20  4.40 

Mav    4.28  4.42  4.50  4.20  4.36 

June     4.35  4.40  4.50  4.39'/:  4.35 

July    4.35  4.40  4.50  4.73  4.37 

Aug 4,3>S  4.40  4.50  4.56;/.;  4.63 

Sept 4.40  4.40  4.50  5.05  4.75 

Oct 4.40  4.40  4.3(1  5.10  4.45 

Nov.     4.4(1  4.44  4.32  4.(j9  4.34 

Dec 4.56  4.50  4.45  4.36  4.06 

Year    ...     4.29f4     4.49    4.46     AASyi     4.40 

The  lead  market  in  Europe  was  firm 
throughout  the  year  owing  principally  to 
the  curtailment  of  supplies  from  Mexico 
and  the  average  price  was  the  highest  with 
one  exception  (1907)  in  over  20  years. 
The  average  was  £18  14  5  per  ton  equal 
to  about  4.05c  per  lb. 

The  following  comparison  shows  how 
the  diflference  between  the  price  of  lead  in 
New  York  and  London  has  decreased  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  which  is  an  im- 
portant feature  owing  to  the  reduction  in 
the  duty  from  2^c  per  lb.  to  25%  ad 
valorem. 

Appro.ximate 
.•\nnual  Averages 
New  Y^ork.      London.     Difference. 

1904 4.32c  2.60c  1.72c 

1905 4.70  2.98  1.72 

1906 5.66  3.77  1.89 

1907 5.35  4.15  1.20 

1908 4.23  2.93  1.30 

1909 4.30  2.83  1.47 

1910 4.49  2.80  1.69 

1911 4.46  3.01  1.45 

1912 4.48  3.89  .59 

1913 4.40  4.05  .35 

.Yccording  to  the  statistics  compiled  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  the  production 
of  refined  lead  from  foreign  and  domestic 
ores  in  1913  was  approximately  466,843 
tons,  a  decrease  of  14,051  tons  as  compared 
with  1912,  as   follows: 

1913.  1912.     Alteration. 

Desilverized    ..   256,458      221,480     -(-34,978 

Soft  lead    156,013      171,037     —15,024 

Foreign     54,372       88,377     —34,005 

Total    466.843     480.894     —14,051 


.\s  shown  above  the  decrease  was  due  to 
the  falling  off  in  the  production  of  foreign 
lead,  domestic  production  actually  increas- 
ing about  20,000  tons. 

The  production  from  domestic  and  for- 
eign ores  in  the  past  ten  years  is  given 
below:  Domestic     Foreign  Total 

ores.  ores.       Production. 

1903 290,194  88,324  378,518 

1904 308,603  95,850  404,453 

1905 318,509  80,793  399,302 

1906 326,200  68,546  404,746 

1907 352,381  61,008  413,389 

1908 311,666  84,898  396,564 

1909 352,839  94,070  446,901 

1910 375,402  94,870  470,272 

1911 391,995  94,984  486,979 

1912 392,517  88,377  480,894 

1913 412,471  54,372  466,843 

Accurate  statistics  covermg  the  domestic 
consumption  of  lead  are  unobtainable  ow- 
ing to  the  refusal  of  the  smelters  to  report 
what  stocks  of  domestic  lead  they  are 
carrying,  but  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
shows  that  there  was  available  for  consump- 
tion 421,774  tons  in  1913  as  compared  with 
388,148  tons  in  1912.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  actual  consumption  in 
1913  was  43,626  tons  greater  than  in  1912 
and  consequently  there  must  have  been  a 
very  large  increase  in  surplus  stocks.  The 
decline  in  prices  during  the  past  few 
months  from  4.75  to  4.15  tends  to  con- 
firm this. 

The  amount  of  lead  available  for  do- 
mestic consumption  (stocks  disregarded) 
in  the   past  ten  years   has  been  as   follows: 

1904    319,543 

1905     347,015 

1906    376,300 

1907     373,500 

1908     317,651 

1909    370,013 

1910    379,196 

1911    385,319 

1912    388,148 

1913    421,774 

Tlie  Payne  Die  Casting  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
advises  it  is  making  a  specialty  of  die-cast- 
ing red  and  yellow  brasses  and  bronzes. 
Castings  have  been  produced  commercially 
several  months  previous  to  incorporation. 
Facilities  are  being  enlarged  and  the  com- 
pany is  in  the  market  for  die  shop  equip- 
ment, furnaces  and  the  like. 
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Preliminary  Figures  Show  a  Considerable 
Decline  from  the  Output  of  1912. 
An  estimate  of  the  production  of  refined 
lead  in  the  United  States  in  1913  has  been 
compiled  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  from  reports 
made  by  all  lead  refineries  and  soft-lead 
smelters  in  operation  during  the  year. 
These  reports  cover  actual  production  for 
the  first  ten  or  eleven  months  and  an  esti- 
mate for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and 
from  them  the  figures  of  production  are 
made  up  without  change.  The  statistics 
of  imports,  exports,  and  lead  remaining  in 
warehouse  have  been  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  for  eleven  months,  the 
figures  for  December  having  been  esti- 
mated. 

During  the  year  three  new  lead  furnaces 
were  completed  at  the  smelter  of  the  Inter- 
national Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  at  Tooele, 
Utah,  giving  the  plant  a  capacity  of  1,250 
tons  daily.  The  Balbach  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Co.  removed  its  lead  refinery  from 
the  former  location  to  a  new  site  on 
Xewark  Bay  and  doubled  its  equipment  and 
capacity.  It  is  reported  in  the  mining  press 
that  a  100-ton  lead  stack  is  to  be  built  in 
the  Warren  district  of  Arizona  to  handle 
the  output  of  the  Shattuck  mine. 
Production. 

The  total  production  of  refined  lead, 
desilverized  and  soft,  from  domestic  and 
foreign  ores  in  1913  was  approximately 
466,843  short  tons,  worth  at  the  average 
New  York  price,  $41,082,184,  compared  with 
480,894  tons,  worth  $43,280,460,  in  1912,  and 
486,979  tons  in  1911.  These  figures  do  not 
include  an  estimated  output  of  16,338  tons 
of  antimonial  lead,  against  13,552  tons  in 
1912  and  14,078  tons  in  1911.  Of  the  total 
production,  desilverized  lead  of  domestic 
origin,  exclusive  of  desilverized  soft  lead, 
is  estimated  at  256.458  tons,  against  221,480 
tons  in  1912;  and  desilverized  lead  of  for- 
eign origin  at  54,372  tons,  compared  with 
88,377  tons  in  1912.  The  production  of  soft 
lead,  mainly  from  Mississippi  Valley  ores, 
is  estimated  at  156,013  tons,  compared  with 
171.037  tons  in  1912. 

The  final  figures  of  production  of  soft 
lead  are  likely  to  show  an  increase  of  a 
few  thousand  tons  over  those  here  given, 
for   the   reason   that   the  argentiferous   lead 


smelters  and  refineries  undoubtedly  treated 
more  or  less  soft  lead  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley  which  is  not  distinguished  from 
silver-lead  ores  in  their  preliminary  esti- 
mates. It  may  be,  with  these  additions, 
that  Missouri  will  retaiin  first  place  in  the 
year's  output  of  refined  lead.  In  the  mine 
production  of  lead,  Missouri  lost  first  place 
to  Idaho.  There  was  a  marked  falling  ofif 
in  the  production  of  desilverized  lead  of 
foreign  origin,  owing  to  the  disturbed  con- 
ditions in  Mexico,  but  this  loss  was  more 
than  made  up  by  the  increased  output  of 
domestic   desilverized  lead. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

The  imports  of  lead  are  estimated  at 
9,878  short  tons  of  lead  in  ore,  valued  at 
$490,060;  46,888  tons  of  lead  in  base  bullion, 
valued  at  $2,347,148;  and  41  tons  of  refined 
lead,  valued  at  $3,655 — a  total  of  56,717  tons, 
compared  with  83,560  tons  in  1912.  Of  the 
1913  imports,  47,000  tons,  or  about  83  per 
cent.,  came  from  Mexico:  over  4,000  tons 
from  German  East  Africa,  and  the  re- 
mainder chiefly  from  South  America.  The 
exports  of  foreign  lead  (lead  of  foreign 
origin  smelted  or  refined  in  the  United 
States)  show  a  decrease  of  about  a  third, 
being  estimated  at  51,214  tons,  against  76,- 
226  tons  in  1912.  The  imports  of  type  metal 
(antimonial  lead)  were  554,749  pounds,  con- 
taining 457,466  pounds  of  lead  and  valued 
at  $19,869,  all  imported  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  During  the  second  half  of  the 
year  lead  has  been  so  nearly  on  a  parity 
with  foreign  lead  that  it  was  not  profitable 
to  import  foreign  material  on  which  duty 
must  be  paid. 

Lead   Available   for    Consumption. 

The  amount  of  lead  available  for  con- 
sumption during  1913  may  be  estimated  by 
adding  to  the  stock  of  foreign  lead  (domes- 
tic stocks  are  not  known)  in  bonded  ware- 
houses at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (10,492 
short  tons)  the  imports  (56,717  tons)  and 
the  domestic  production  (412,471  tons), 
making  an  apparent  supply  of  479,680  tons. 
From  this  is  to  be  subtracted  the  foreign 
lead  exported  from  warehouse  (44,000  tons), 
the  foreign  lead  exported  in  manufactures 
under  drawback  (7,214  tons  in  nine  months), 
the  deduction  by  liquidation  (391  tons),  and 
the  stock  in  bonded  warehouses  at  the  close 
of  the  year  (assumed  to  be  the  same  as  at 
the  close  of  November,  6,301  tons),  leaving 
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as  available  for  consumption  421,774  tons, 
which  by  comparison  with  388,148  tons  in 
191.',  with  385,319  tons  in  1911,  and  379,196 
tons  in  1910  seems  to  be  an  excessive  figure, 
making  it  seem  very  probable  that  in  lead, 
as  in  zinc,  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  smelter  stocks.  The  relatively  high  price 
of  lead  in  Europe  induced  the  exportation 
of  lead  of  foreign  origin  faster  than  it  was 
smelted  and  refined  in  this  country,  as 
shown  above  by  the  decrease  of  stocks  in 
bonded  warehouses  from  10,492  tons  Jan- 
uary I  to  6,301  tons  November  30,  showing 
that  the  increase  in  smelter  stocks  was 
made  up  wholly  of  domestic  lead.  The 
foreign  lead  remaining  in  warehouse  at  the 
close  of  November  1913,  was  distributed  as 
follows:  At  El  Paso,  826  short  tons;  at 
St.  Louis,  49  tons;  at  New  York,  .=^,427  tons. 
Prices. 

Lead  began  the  year  at  New  York  with  a 
price  of  4.35  cents  a  pound  and  held  at 
practically  that  figure  throughout  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  year.  A  sharp  rise 
beginning  late  in  July  carried  the  price  to 
4.85  cents  a  pound  in  the  last  week  of 
August,  the  maximum  price  of  the  year. 
A  steady  decline  then  brought  the  price  to 
4  cents  a  pound  by  the  middle  of  December, 
the  lowest  price  of  the  year,  and  at  about 
this  figure  the  year  closed.  The  average 
New  York  price  for  the  year  was  4.4  cents 
a  pound,  compared  with  the  average  of  4.5 
cents  a  pound  in  1912  and  in  1911. 

The  London  price  of  lead  started  at  £17 
17s.  6d.  a  long  ton  (3.87  cents  a  pound)  and 
gradually  dropped  until  on  March  10  the 
minimum  for  the  year  was  reached  at  £15 
8s.  9d.  a  long  ton  (3.33  cents  a  pound). 
From  this  point  there  was  a  rapid  recovery 
until  June  19,  when  the  high  point  for  the 
year  was  reached,  lead  selling  for  £21  10s. 
a  long  ton  (4.65  cents  a  pound).  There 
was  a  drop  of  about  half  a  cent  a  pound 
early  in  July,  which  was  recovered  by  the 
close  of  the  month,  and  from  then  until  the 
middle  of  November  the  price  remained 
practically  stationary.  During  the  latter 
half  of  November  and  early  December  there 
was  another  decline  which  brought  the  price 
down  to  £17  17s.  6d.  a  long  ton  (3.87  cents 
a  pound),  and  the  market  closed  at  about 
this  figure.  The  yearly  average  price  of 
lead  at  London  was  £18  15s.  8<1.  :i  long 
ton   C4.06  cents  a  pound). 


LEAD  (M 

onthly  Averages). 

— 

New  York*— 

— 

St.  Louis — 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

]an. 

4..';o 

4.44 

4.35 

4.36 

4.34 

4.20 

Feb, 

4.50 

4.04 

4.35 

4.294 

3.99 

4.20 

Mar. 

4.50 

4.0T 

4.35 

4.25 

4.06 

4.21 

Apr. 

4.50 

4.20 

4.40 

4.29 

4.14 

4.25i 

May 

4.50 

4.20 

4.36 

4.24 

4.09 

4.22 

June 

4.50 

4.39i 

4.35 

4.30 

4.31 

4.21 

July 

4.50 

4.73 

4.37 

4.43 

4.60 

4.25 

Aug. 

4.50 

4.56* 

4.63 

4.434 

4.46 

4.56 

Sep. 

4.50 

5.05 

4.75 

4.37 

4.94 

4.62 

Oct. 

4.30 

5.10 

4.45 

4.18 

4.91 

4.31 

Nov. 

4.33 

4.69 

4.34 

4.23 

4.50 

4.18 

Dec. 

4.43 

4.36 

4.06 

4.36 

4.19 

3.94 

Year 

4.46 

4.48J 

4.40 

4.31 

4.38 

4.26 

SPELTER  (Monthly  Averages). 

—New  York—  —St.  Louis- 


1911. 

1913. 

1913. 

1911. 

1913. 

1913. 

Jan. 

5.60 

6.55 

7.23 

5.35 

6.40 

7.04 

Feb. 

5.70 

6.70 

6.49 

5.40 

6.53 

6.35 

Mar. 

5.67 

6.93 

6.29 

5.46 

6.74 

6.08 

Apr. 

5.54 

6.87 

5.79 

5.30 

6.66 

5.59 

May 

5.53i 

6.89 

5.51 

5.22 

6.71 

5.31 

June 

5.67 

7.05 

5.234 

5.44 

6.85i 

5.05 

July 

3.79 

7.33 

5.41 

5.59 

7.04 

5.33 

Aug. 

6.04 

7.13 

5.80 

5.88 

6.94 

5.64 

Sep. 

6.04 

7.55 

5.83 

5.87 

7.37 

5.65 

Oct. 

6.24 

7.61 

5.47 

6.074 

7.39 

5.27 

Nov. 

6.63.4 

7.50 

5.34 

6.53 

7.33 

5.15 

Dec. 

6.51 

7.36 

5.23 

6.28 

7.19 

5.03 

Year 

5.91 

7.11 

5.80 

5.70 

6.93 

5.61 

WATERBURY   AVERAGES. 

- 

-Copp 

sr- 

- 

Spelter  — 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1911. 

1912. 

9913. 

Jan. 

12.87i  14.50 

17.00 

5.77 

6.78 

7.56 

Feb. 

12.75 

14.50 

15.50 

5.78 

6.85 

6.81 

Mar. 

13.50 

15.00 

15.124 

6.01 

7.17 

6.56 

Apr. 

13.50 

16.00 

15.75 

5.85 

7.07 

6.08 

May 

12.374 

16.374 

15.874 

5.76 

7.13 

5.77 

June 

12.62* 

17.50 

15.374 

5.89 

7.25 

5.50 

July 

13.75 

17.75 

14.75 

6.11 

7.46 

5.61 

Aug. 

13.75 

17.75 

15.62i 

6.39 

7.34 

5.99 

Sep. 

13.634 

17.874 

16.874 

6.39 

7.73 

6.13 

Oct. 

12.59 

17.75 

16.874 

6.49 

7.83 

5.74 

Nov. 

12.87* 

17.75 

16.25 

6.90 

7.74 

5.60 

Dec. 

13.874 

17.75 

13.00 

6.81 

7.65 

5.44 

Year 

13.73 

16.71 

15.83 

6.16 

7.33 

6.06i 
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COPPER  IN  1913, 

The  production  uf  cupper  in  I'ji;;  was 
about  20,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  1912 
according  to  the  smelter  outpuf  but  about 
40,000,000  pounds  more  than  1912  accord- 
ing to  the  refinery  output.  The  domestic 
consumption  dccliiu-d  about  25,0fl0.000 
pounds  but  tin-  exports  increased  nearly 
ll.'i.OOO.OOO  p<iunds.  Taking  the  figures  is- 
sued by  the  Copper  Producers'  Association 
we  find  that  191:1  compared  with  the  four 
preceding  years  as   follows: 

Production  of  Refined  Copper. 
191:;   *i.625,i)()(»,()()() 

1912  1.581. 920, 2ST 

1911  i,4;ii,9,i8,:s:{8 

1910  1.405,40:i,0.>G 

1909  1.40.5. 40:;. 0.56 

Domestic    Deliveries. 

19i:i    *795,000,l)00 

1912     819,005,948 

1911     709,611.605 

1910     .         749,426,542 

1909     705,051.591 

Export   Deliveries. 

i9i:;    *860,ooo,000 

1912     746,:«6,452 

1911 7.54,902,2:!:i 

1910     722,431,494 

1 909     680,942,620 

♦Estimated. 

The  production  during  the  first  lialf  of 
the  year  was  809.194.026  pounds  and  about 
81.5,000,000  pounds  during  the  second  half 
but  in  each  case  fell  short  of  equaling  the 
record  of  846,3:54,404  pounds  which  was  es- 
tablished during  the  last  half  of  1912.  This 
indifferent  showing  was  due  first  of  all  to 
the  strike  at  the  refineries  early  in  the  sum- 
mer but  more  especially  to  the  strike  in 
the  Lake  district  which  commenced  on  July 
23rd  and  which  has  only  just  lately  been 
settled.  The  loss  in  production  of  Lake 
copper  amounted  to  about  60,000,000  lbs. 

The  deliveries  into  domestic  consump- 
tion, January  to  June  1913,  amounted  to 
429,191,722  pounds  which  were  the  largest 
for  any  half  year  in  our  history,  but  the 
recession  in  business  which  became  pro- 
nounced during  the  last  quarter  caused  a 
shrinkage  to  306,000,000  pounds  in  the  July 
to    December    period.      During    November 


.Hid  December  we  estimate  the  consump- 
tion was  less  than  50,000,000  pounds  per 
month. 

The  exports  were  uniformly  large  through- 
out the   entire  year. 

The  following  shows  the  production,  ex- 
ports and  domestic  deliveries  by  half  years 
since   1909. 

Deliveries 

191,?  Production  Exports  Domestic 
Jtd.-nec.  815,000.000  428,000,000  366,000,000 
jan.-Jun.   809,194,026   432,500,280   429,191,722 

1912— 
lul.-Dec.   846,334.404   360,112,965   425,243,861 
ja.i.-Jun.   735.585.883   386.283,487   394,422.087 

1911— 
Jul.-Dcc.    706,279,291    401,932,673    372,326,087 
Jan.-Jun.    725.659,047   352.969,560   337,285,518 

1910— 
Jul. -Dec.    734,855.570   420.060.746   361,150,646 
Jan.-Jun.   717,266.550   302,370.748  388,275,896 

1909— 
Jul. -Dec.    724.010.447    345,663,963   391,438,434 
Jan.-Jun.   681,392,609   335,278,657   313,613,157 

The  year  opened  with  copper  "pegged" 
at  I7V4O.  a  price  that  had  nominally  been 
in  eflfect  since  June  of  1912.  But  there  had 
been  no  business  for  several  months  dur- 
ing which  time  the  stocks  of  copper  in 
producers'  hands  had  increased  from  46 
millions  on  September  1st,  to  105  million 
pounds  on  Januarj'  1,  1913.  On  January 
13,  the  producers  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
the  peg  and  prices  declined  steadily  until 
a  14-!4'''  level  was  reached  towards  the  end 
of  February.  This  decline  induced  large 
buying,  both  on  the  part  of  European 
buyers  and  domestic  consumers,  business 
conditions  at  that  time  being  satisfactory 
and  consumption  large,  and  the  result  was 
the  market  underwent  a  gradual  improve- 
ment which  restored  the  price  to  15^^ 
by  the  middle  of  May.  But  the  market  did 
not  stay  long  at  this  price  as  buyers  slop- 
ed buying  and  it  was  necessary  to  offer 
concessions  in  order  to  bring  them  back 
into  the  market,  and  the  price  receded  to 
\4'/^  l)y  the  middle  of  July.  The  strange 
part  about  this  decline  was  tha'  it  took 
place  during  a  time  when  the  stocks  of 
copper  were  undergoing  a  remarkable 
shrinkage,  the  producers'  stocks  on  July 
1.  being  less  than  half  what  they  were  on 
February    1. 

Coinciflent     with     the     declaration     of     a 
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>lriki:  at  tlic  Lakes  in  July,  there  was  re- 
vived the  talk  aliout  a  copper  famine,  which 
really  seemed  lia1)lc  to  occur,  and  another 
buying  movement  set  in  wliich  advanced 
prices  from  14' s  to  nearly  i/C  The  ex- 
pected famine  and  the  residtant  "famine 
prices"  did  not  materialize  however,  owing 
to  the  slump  in  business  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year  and  as  it  was  afterwards  proved, 
the  critical  stage  was  passed  on  September 
1st,  at  which  time  the  producers'  stocks 
amounted  to  the  absurdly  small  sum  of 
29.793,094  11)5.,  or  about  one  week's  supply. 
From  early  in  September  until  late  in 
December,  the  market  went  through  an- 
other dull  period  and  as  was  the  case  be- 
fore, prices  weakened  under  the  dullness, 
getting-  back  to  14J4('  just  l)etore  Christmas. 
Then  in  Christmas  week  the  fourth  big 
buying  movement  of  the  year  was  started, 
ibut  this  time  it  did  not  have  the  same 
backing  as  before  and  liuyers'  requirements 
were  soon  satisfied  and  jirices  advanced 
only    Vi^*   lb. 

As    shown    above    the    copper    market    in 
1913  was   notable    for     the  fact   that   it   un- 
derwent  six   distinct   movements,   viz.: 
January    1    opening   price    Yl .tlVi 
February   27    declined    to    14.70 
May      14     advanced      to      15.87^-2 
July      16      declined      to      I4.1S 
Sept.      19     advanced     to      16.S7^/2 
Dec.      24      declined      to      14.12% 
Dec.      31      advanced      to      14..S7''2 
The  monthly  fluctuations   in   the   price   of 
electrolytic    in     1913    are    given    below,    to- 
.gether    with    the    annual    averages    for    the 
past  seven   years: — 

1913 —  Highest.  Lowest,  .\veragc. 

January     17.60  16.00  16.76 

February    16.25  14.70  15.27 

March     15.25  14  80  14.93 

April    15.70  15.10  15.48 

May     15  90  15.M  15.73 

June     15.35-  14.50  14.85 

July    15.12%  14.15  14.57 

August    16.00  15.12^.  15.68 

Septend)er    16.87>^  16  12;/,  16.55 

October    16.80  16.15  16.54 

November    16.37^^  14.62^'  15.47 

December     15.01)  \A.\2Vi  14.47 

Year     17.60  14.12!%  15.52 


Annual   Averages. 

Lake,  l-'.leclrolylic.  Casting. 

1913    15.69  15.52  15.33 

l')12    16.58  16.48  16.29 

1911    12.71  12.55  12.42 

1910    13.12  12  88  12.81 

1909   i;i.:i9  13.11  i3.oa 

1908    13.50  13.39  13.18 

1907    21.30  20.86  20.06 

1906    19.87  19.77K'  19.3S 

190-)    1().09  15.98  15.67K' 

1904    13.24  13.11  13.92 

COPPER   PRICES  IN    DECEMBER. 


■  NE-W  YORK  - 


■  LONDON  — 


CtS. 
l.-).00 
1.5.00 
15.00 
15.00 
U.87^ 


CtS.         CtS.  £     s  d  £  s  d 

14.08;^    14.43^  65      7   6  70  0  0 

14.63,'/^   14.37J4  65  15  0  70  0  0 

14.62J4    14.37>4  65    13   6  69  15   0 

14.62H    14.37J4  65   17   (i  69  10  0 

14.50        14.3154  65    10   0  70  0   0 


14.63>i  14.37"/2    14.18^  65  10   0 

14.63^  14.37!^    14.18J4  65  5   0 

14.63}/^  14.37J4    14.18J4  65  8   9 

14.63J4  14.37H   14.12H  65  17   li 

14.62^  14.3114    I4.O614  65  7   6 


14.()2i..  14.31^4  14.06J4  65 
14.63K'  14.314  14.06J4  65 
14.6314  14.31J4  14.064  65 
14.62K>    14.31K    14.06^    64 


69  15  0 
68  15  0 
68   15  0 

70  0  0 
70      0  0 


69  15  0 
69  15  0 
69  15  0 
68    15  0 


19.     14.62^    14.25        14.00        63    15   0      69      0   0 


14.63^  14.25  14.00  64  :i  9  68  0  0 
14.63K'  14.25  14.00  64  5  0  69  0  0 
14.62 K'    14.3  1^4    14.06,4    64    15   0      69      5   0 


15.00        14.56^    14.37;/' 


28 

39.     15.37"4    14.87'/2    14.56J4  66  6   3 

ISO.     15.37}/<    14.87^2    14.56>4  66  0  0 

31.     15.37''2    14.8114    14.50  05  3   6 

High       15.50      15.00      14.625  66  10   0 

Low  .      14.50      14.125    13.875  63  15   0 

Av'ge     H,s:2:i    1-1.468   14.224  65  4   5 


70 

0 

70 

10 

70 

5 

70 

10 

68 

0 

69    10    11 
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May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Year 

Jan.. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Output  of  dome 
1913. 
126,737,836 
122,315,240 
137,161,129 
145,628,521 
140,089,819 
145,405,453 
134,695,440 
143,354,042 
581,920,387 

1913. 
143,479,635 
130,948,881 
136,251,849 
135,333,402 
141.319,416 
121,860,853 
138,074,602 
131,632,362 
131,401,229 
139,070,481 
134,087,708 


Stic  relinerie 
1911. 
126,963,544 
124,554,312 
112,167,934 
125,493,667 
115,588,950 
118,255,442 
111,876,601 
122,896,697 

1,431,938,338 
1912. 
119,337,753 
116,035,809 
135,694,601 
135,464,644 
126,737,836 
133,315,240 
137,161,129 
145,628,521 
140,089,819 
145,405,453 
134,695,440 


—  234,708 

—  2,239,072 
+24,993,195 
+  20,134,854 
+24,500,869 
+27,150,011 
+22,818,839 
+20,457,345 

+149,981,949 

+24,141,872 
+14,913,072 
+10,557,248 
+  9,868,758 
+14,581,580 

—  454,387 
+  913,473 
— 13,996.159 

—  8,688,590 

—  6,334,972 

—  607,732 


COPPER   DELIVERIES. 


1912— 

May  ... 
June  . .  . 
July  ... 
Aug.  . .  . 
Sep.  .  .  . 
Oct.  ... 
Nov.  . .  . 
Dec.    .  .  . 

Year. 

1913— 
Jan.  .  .  . 
Feb.  ... 
Mar.  . .  . 
April  . . 
May  . .  . 
June  .  .  . 
July  ... 
.Aug.  . .  . 
Sept.  . .  . 
Oct.  . .  . 
Nov.    ... 


Domestic 

Deliveries. 

.   72,702,277 

.    66,146,229 

71,094,381 

.    78,733,418 

63,460,810 

84,104,734 

.   69,369,795 

.    58,491,723 

819,665,948   ' 

.  65,210,030 
.  59,676,492 
.  76,585,471 
.  78,158,837 
.    81,108,321 

68,452,571 
.  58,904,192 
.    73,649,801 

66,836,897 
.  68,173,720 
.    48,656,858 


Deliveries 
for  E.xport. 
69,485,945 
61,449,650 
60,121,331 
70,485,150 
60,264,796 
47,621,342 
55,906,550 
05,713,796 
■46,396,452   1, 

60,383,845 
73,168,523 
77,699,306 
85,894,727 
68,285,978 
68,067,901 
78,480,071 
73,363,469 
73,085,275 
68,123,473 
70,067,803 


Total 
Deliveries. 
142,188,222 
127,595,879 
131,315,713 
149,307,568 
133,735,006 
131,726,076 
125,276,345 
124,205,510 
566,062,400 

125,593,875 
131,845,015 
154,284,777 
164,053,564 
149,394,299 
136,520,472 
137,384,363 
146,913,370 
139,932,172 
136,297,193 
118,724,661 


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF   COPPER. 

Based  on  the  returns  of  the  Copper  Producers'  Association  and  H.  R.  Merton  &  Co. 


1912— 
Jan.  31. 
Feb.  29. 
Mar.  31. 
Apr.  30. 
May  31. 
June  30. 
July  31. 
Aug.  31. 
Sep.  30. 
Oct.  31. 
Nov.  30. 
Dec.  31  105; 
Year   1912    . 

1913— 
Jan.  31  123, 
Feb.  28  122, 
.Mar.  31  104 
.\pr.  30  75 
May  31  67, 
June  30  52 
July  31 
Aug.  30 
Sep.  30 
Oct.  31 
Nov.  30 
Dec.   31 


280,643 
939,988 
367,557 
066,039 
615,654 
335,004 
280,421 
701,374 
065,587 
744,964 
164,059 
312,582 


—23,174,052 

—  3,340,655 

—  572,431 
+  2,698,472 
—15,450,386 

—  5,280,639 
+   5,945,417 

—  3,579,047 
+  16,364,213 
+13,679,377 
+  9,419,095 
+19,148.523 

+  15.S57.887 


198,3.32      +17,885.750 


302,198 
269,270 
540,108 
564.225 


—  896,134 
—18.0.32,928 
—28,720,162 

—  7.984,883 
904.60(>  —14.660,619 
594,945   +   690,339 

—15.380,908 

—  8,520,943 
+  7,669,252 
+  15.303.047 


314,037 
793,094 
,566,383 
,939,429 


124,476,800 
115,375,680 
112,392,000 
111,487,040 
99,877,120 
93,168,320 
100,791,040 
103,324,640 
99,035,930 
96,992,000 
91,203,840 
90,406,400 


8.5.563,520 
80.967,040 
73,264,640 
68,178,880 
66,312,960 
63,038,080 
63.490.560 
59.373,440 
50,451,520 
47,824,000 
48.115,300 
47.040,000 


—  3,837,120 

—  9,101,120 

—  2,983,680 

—  904,000 
—11,609,920 

—  6,708,800 
+  7,622,720 
+  1,433,600 

—  3,198,720 

—  2,033,920 

—  5,788,160 

—  797,440 
—37.907,520 

—  4,842,880 

—  4,596,480 

—  8,702,400 

—  4,085,760 

—  1,865,920  • 

—  3,274.880 
+   452,480 

—  4,117,120 

—  8,921,920 

—  2,627,520 
+   391,300 

—  1,075.200 


190,757,443 
178,315,668 
174,759,557 
176,553,069 
149,492,763 
137,503,324 
151,071,461 
148,926,014 
162,091,507 
173,736,964 
177,367,899 
195,718,983 


308,761,853 

203,269,238 

176,533,910 

143,727,988 

133,787,185 

115,942,686 

117,085,505 

97,687,477 

80,244,614 

80,390,382 

90.044,629 


—27,011,172 
—13,441,775 

—  3,556,111 
+  1,793,512 
—27,060,306 
—11,989,439 
+13,568,137 

—  2,145,447 
+13,165,493 
+11,645,457 
+  3,630,935 
+18,351,083 
—23,049,633 


—  5,492,614 
—36,735,328 
— 33,805,923 

—  9,940,803 
—17,844,499 
+  1,143,819 
—19,398,038 
—17,443,863 
+  145,768 
+15,654,347 
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ANTIMONY— ALUMINUM 


ANTIMONY  IN  1913, 

The  past  year  was  a  most  iiiisatisfaclory 
one  from  an  antimony  dealer's  standpoint 
for  it  not  only  witnessed  a  continual  de- 
cline in  prices  but  also  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  business  was  abnormally 
dull.  A  lot  of  very  large  contracts  were 
placed  during  the  last  quarter  of  1912  for 
deliveries  over  the  first  half  of  1913  at 
prices  ranging  from  lY^  to  9c  per  lb.  for 
Hungarian  grades,  on  which  the  buyers  suf- 
fered considerable  loss  when  the  time  of 
delivery  came  round.  As  shown  in  the 
following  table  the  price  of  the  metal  de- 
clined during  every  month  in  the  year  but 
the  year's  average  corresponded  quite  close- 
ly with  the  averages  for  the  four  preceding 
years: 

1913—       Cookson's.  Hallett's.  Hungarian. 

Jan 9.66  ^.\%V2  8.77J/' 

Feb 9.31  <J.OO  8.16 

Mar 9.03  8.66  7.91 

Apr 9.00  8.35  7.82 

May   8.77  8.23  7.75 

June     8.63  8.11  7.62 

July    8.47  8.05  7.55 

Aug 8.38  7.93  7.48 

Sept 8.30  V.,  7.75  "6  7.31 

Oct 7.6h  7.31  6.46 

Nov 7.52  7.26  6.28 

Dec 7.45  7.06  6.05 

Year    1913..     8.S1ia  8.07^..  7.43 

1912..     8.54  8.19  7.63 

1911..     8.58  8.16  7.48 

1910..     8.24  8.00  7.27 

1909..     8.27  7.98  7.35 

Coupled  with  the  declining  market  there 
was  the  knowledge  that  the  duty  on  this 
metal  was  going  to  be  reduced,  and  con- 
sumers naturally  economized  on  their  pur- 
chases and  reduced  their  stocks  as  much 
as  possible  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  When  the  new  tariff  went  into  effect 
in  October,  which  reduced  the  duty  from 
l^c  per  lb.  to  10%  ad  valorem,  business 
had  commenced  to  slow  down  and  buyers 
were  not  to  be  tempted  by  the  lower  prices 
due  to  this  reduction  in  the  duty.  A  few 
purchases  were  made  during  December  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  outstanding  con- 
tracts at  the  end  of  the  year  were  not 
one-quarter  i')f  wliat  they  were  at  the  close 
of   1912. 


The  imports  of  antimony  for  the  ten 
months  ended  October,  1913,  were  13,246,391 
lbs.,  as  compared  with  14,382,237  lbs.  dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  1912.  Early  in  tlie 
year  the  imports  were  very  large  but  dur- 
ing the  closing  months  they  fell  off  con- 
siderably. 

The  domestic  production  of  antimonial 
lead  was  approximately  16,338  tons  in  1913. 
as  against   13,552  tons  in   1912. 


ALUMINUM  IN  1913, 

The  year  1912  witnessed  a  great  e.xpan- 
^ion  in  tlie  consumption  of  aluminum  in 
this  country  and  the  movement  continued 
unabated  throughout  the  first  half  of  1913. 
During  the  second  half  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  considerable  recession 
in  trade,  more  especially  in  the  automobile 
line,  so  that  we  estimate  the  consumption 
in  1913  as  only  slightly  in  excess  of  1912. 
Our  estimate  of  73,000,000  lbs.  is  based  on 
imports  of  23,000,000  lbs.  and  a  domestic 
production  of  50,000,000  lbs.,  and  compares 
witli  the  consumption  of  previous  years  as 
follows : 

1912     65.607,000 

1911     46,125,000 

1910     47.734.000 

1909     34,210,000 

1908     11.152.000 

1907     17,211,000 

1906     14,910,000 

1905     11,347,000 

1901)     7.150,000 

1895     920,000 

1890     60,000 

There  was  an  acute  scarcity  of  supplies 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year 
and  the  price  during  that  period  averaged 
above  KiY^y.  Hut,  commencing  with  May, 
the  supplies  seemed  to  catch  up  with  the 
demand  and  from  that  time  on  the  market 
declined  steadily  right  up  to  the  end  of 
the   j^ear. 

One  of  the  important  features  was  the 
reduction  in  the  duty  from  H  to  2i  per  lb. 
on  alloys  and  ingots,  and  from  11^  to  3^2^^ 
per  lb.  on  sheets  and  plates  which  became 
effective  on  October  3rd.  This  was  re- 
sponsible to  some  extent  for  the  decline 
in  our  market,  but  strangely  the  imports 
during  tile  first  quarter  of  the  year,  under 
the   7e   tariff  were   considerably  larger  than 
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ALUMINUM, 


those  of  the  last  quarter  under  the  2("  tariff. 
The  domestic  producers  have  regulated 
their  prices  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  and  the  market  here  was  usually  with- 
in a  fraction  of  a  cent  of  the  import  cost. 
The  price  fluctuations  in  191.^  arc  given 
helow: 
1913 —  Highest.  Lowest.  Average. 

January    26.37^      26 12>4      26.31 

February    26.50         26.C0         26.20 

March     27.12>4      26.25  26.72J4 

April    27.12K' 

May     26.62K. 

June     25.75 

July     24.00 

-August    23.50 

September     22  50 

October    22.00 

\oveniber    19.75 

December     19.00 


26.62;/ 

26.91 

25.00 

25.95 

23.00 

24.79 

23.00 

2334 

21.50 

22.74 

21.50 

22.00 

19.75 

20.32 

19.00 

19.49 

18.50 

18.85 

Year      27.12>',       18.50 


23.1 


Monthly  averages  for  1913: 


January    ...     18.75 

(•'ebruary IS. 7.5 

March   18.94 

April    19.58 

May     20.70 

lun'e     21.92 


July     22.09 

August     23.75 

September   . .  .  34.50 

October    26.83 

November     . .     27.06 
December    .  .  .    26.46 


COMPOSITE  METAL  PRICES. 

Computation  for  January  2,  1914: 
Pounds.         Metal.  Price.     E.xtensi(jn. 

4  Lead  (St.  Louis)  4.07J4  16.300 
2'/2  Spelter  (St.  L.)  5.12J/  12.812 
:j         Copper  (Electro)  14.75  44.250 

'/,     Tin    (New  York)   36.80  18.400 

10   pound.s    91.762 

One   pound    9.1762 


Monthly  av 
1909. 


Jan.    . 
Feb.   , 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July   . 
Aug. 
Sep.    . 
Oct.    . 
Nov. 
Dec.   . 
Year. 


8..521 
8.142 
7.921 
8.121 
8.298 
8.506 
8.365 
8.522 
8..520 
8.592 
8.787 
9.036 
8.444 


erages: 
1910. 
9.084 
8.881 
8.778 
8.568 
8.413 
8.362 
8.338 
8.479 
8.569 
8.747 
8.888 
8.881 
8.665 


1911. 
8.908 
8.915 
8.797 
8.795 
8.795 
9.154 
9.100 
9  188 
8.928 
8.990 
9.306 
9.675 
9.045 


9.778 
9.677 
9.886 
10.277 
10.468 
11.014 
11,04:! 
11.092 
11.575 
11.596 
11.372 
11.219 
10. '750 


1913, 

10.987 

10.260 

10.024 

10.208 

10.163 

9.648 

9.398 

10.025 

10.370 

10.029 

9.590 

9.5.56 

10.021 


Annual  Averages: 

1913    23.63 

1912    22.52 

1911    20.34 

1910    21.50* 

1909    21.75* 

1908    27.00* 

*.-\pproxiiTiate. 

The  European  market  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  syndicate  and  despite  the  falling 
oflf  in  the  American  demand,  prices  were 
not  allowed  to  react  to  any  extent.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  price 
was  18  to  18!-2  as  against  16  to  16',-2  at 
the   close. 

ALUMINUM,  ANTIMONY  AND 
SILVER  IN  DECEMBER. 

■  Antimony •         — Silver — ■ 

Cook-      Hal-        Hun-  New    Lon- 

Aluminum.      sons,     ietts.     garian.        Tork.   don.' 

Day.     Cts.         Cts.  Cts.       Cts.  Cts.      d. 

1,      19.00  7.45  '7.15  6.05  56^26il 

L'.      19.00  7.45  7.10  6.05  57H   26"/^ 

3.  19.00  7.45  7.10  6.05  57->g   26^ 

4.  19.00  7.45  7.10  6.05  57^   26ii 

5.  19.00  7.45  7.05  6.05  58f^   27 

« 58%   27^ 


19.00 

7.45 

19.00 

7.45 

19.00 

7.45 

18.87H 

7.45 

•.05  6.05 

-.05  6.05 

.05  6.05 

.05  6.05 

.05  6.05 


18.87;/,  7.45  7.05  6.05 

18.87  K'  7.45  7.05  6.05 

18.75  7.45  7.05  6.05 

18.75  7.45  7.05  6.05 

18.75  7.45  7.05  6.05 

18.75  7.45  7.05  0.05 

18.62"^  7.45  7.05  6.05 

18.62;/  7.45  7.05  6.05 


26.      18.62H 


18.75 


28 

29. 

30.      18.75 

31  .      18.75 

High     19.00 

Low      18.50 

Av'ge    18.846 


7.05 


7.45  7.05 

7.45  7.05 

7.37;^  7.05 

7.50  7.20 

7.37;/^  7.00 
7.446      7.061 


6.05 


6.05 
0.05 
6.05 
6.10 
6.00 
6.05 


58J/$  27A 
.58 14  26ii 
r>77/s  26^ 
57J^  26J4 
58  26}il 
58        26}?. 

57?^  26^ 
57H  26H 
575^  26H 
57J4  26ih 
58  26i?[ 
58        26}?; 

57%  26i* 
57J4  265.^ 
575/^   26ji 

57K.  .... 
57.5^   26iJ 

57f^  26 J^ 
57^  265^ 
57%  26A 
.58%  27J4 
56%  25jii 
57.76  26.72 
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TIN  IN  1913. 

The  >i-;ir  opened  with  tin  at  50'4C  ami  a 
very  nervous  feeling  regarding  what  1913 
wouUl  have  in  store  in  regard  to  high  prices. 
The  shrinkage  in  visilile  supply  of  over 
3,000  tons  in  1912  brought  the  supply  down 
to  11,169  tons  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  The  first  four  months  of  1912  had 
seen  a  shrinkage  of  5,000  tons  in  the  visible 
which  if  repeated  in  1913  would  create  an 
impossible  situation  as  more  than  6,000 
tons  must  always  be  afloat  from  the  East 
Indies  to  Europe  and  America.  No  wonder 
consumers  became  frightened  and  bought 
futures  heavily  covering  requirements  in 
many  cases  to  middle  of  the  year. 

It  is  believed  that  on  this  business  the 
London  partners  of  the  syndicate  sold  out 
on  their  Continental  friends,  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  has  been  a  contest  between 
these  interests  that  has  continued  up  to  the 
present.  During  April  a  sharp  slump  took 
place  in  the  American  deliveries  into  con- 
sumption, but  the  price  kept  strong,  a  lead- 
ing London  Bear  transferring  his  opera- 
tions from  the  Bear  to  the  Bull  side.  In 
April  .America  refused  to  respond  to  foreign 
stimulation,  and  a  decline  to  47y2C  was 
followed  in  June  by  a  Sc  per  lb.  decline, 
accompanied  at  times  by  semi-panic  con- 
ditions, caused  by  Syndicate  liquidation  and 
London  Bear  pressure  which  was  continued 
in  July.  The  foreign  financial  strain  at 
that  time  forced  further  liquidations  by  the 
Syndicate,  and  price  further  declined  to 
39;.ic.  In  -August  market  recovered  to  43.60 
on  better  American  buying  and  by  a  re- 
newal of  Syndicate  activity,  Init  in  Octolier 
it  became  very  evident  that  consumption 
was  falling  off,  and  production  increasing, 
causing  an  increasing  visible  supply,  and 
market  reacted  to  41j/^c,  and  in  September 
to  39.95c,  holding  fairly  steady  in  November 
and  declining  in  December  to  around  37c  at 
about  which  price  the  year  closed.  The  de- 
cline it  can  be  seen  has  been  very  heavy, 
nearly  14c  per  lb.  At  the  same  time  the 
visible  supply  is  less  than  3,000  tons  greater 
than  same  date  a  year  ago.  The  price  de- 
cline has  considerably  more  than  discounted 
the  increase  in  supplies.  The  future  of  the 
market  hangs  on  whether  the  change  from 
consumption  in  1912  being  3,000  tons  more 
than  production,  to  3,000  tons  less  than  pro- 
duction  in   1913  is  to  be  continued.     If  this 


is  not  the  case,  and  as  the  .Syndicate  still 
exists  and  is  wisely  selling  as  well  as 
buying  from  time  to  time,  meanwhile  keep- 
ing their  large  interest  in  the  market,  they 
could  easily  on  any  encouraging  features 
cause  a  heavy  advance  in  price,  and  con- 
sumers after  their  experiences  of  the  past 
three  years  could  easily  and  justly  be 
frightened. 

Unlike  this  time  last  year  consumers  are 
carrying  no  stocks,  and  have  very  little 
bought  for  future  delivery.  The  fact  that 
tin  sold  at  50c  during  each  of  the  past 
three  years  is  not  forgotten.  There  is  no 
certainty  of  increased  output  in  coming 
year,   and   ex'cry   probability   of   a   consump- 

TIN  PRICES  IN  DECEMBER. 

■  London  ■ 


New  York. 

prompts. 

C.  I.  F. 

Cts. 

£  s 

d 

£  s  d 

1 

. .  :i'.).i2,'/. 

178   7 

6 

181  15  0 

2  .  .. 

. .  ;i8.7n 

176  10 

0 

180  0  0 

.  .  ;i8.80 

177  5 

0 

177  15  0 

4  .  .  . 

..  88.1.5 

174  2 

6 

178  10  0 

.-)   .. 

. .  :i8.2r) 

174  15 

0 

175  15  0 

(i   .  .  . 

.  .  :!7.7() 

0 

S   .  . 

173  0 

175  10  0 

il  .  .  . 

.  .  .■!7.40 

170  10 

0 

173  0  0 

10   ... 

.  .  :i7.50 

171   0 

0 

172   0  0 

n  . . . 

..  :i7.62V2 

171  10 

0 

172   0  0 

12  . . . 
1  :{  .  .  . 

.  .  87.5,5 

171   7 

l> 

173   0  0 

14  .  .  . 

1 .5  ... 

.  .  87.70 

172  0 

0 

172  15  0 

16  .  .  . 

..  37.87  ^^ 

173   0 

0 

174  0  0 

IT  .  .  . 

..  87.55, 

172   0 

0 

175   0  0 

18  .  .. 

.  .  87.85 

169  12 

6 

174  0  0 

19  .  .  . 

.  .  87.15 

169   0 

0 

171   5  0 

20 

31  .  .  . 

22.  .. 

.  .  86.90 

168   5 

0 

171   0  0 

2:i 

86.75 

167   7 

(> 

170   5  0 

24  .  .  . 

.  .  86.85 
.  .  37.00 

167  10 

0 

169   5  0 

36  .  .. 

27 

28 

29  ..  . 

.  .  37.70 

171  10 

0 

170  15  0 

.•$()  .  . . 

..  37.37^ 

170  13 

6 

174  15  0 

■M     .  .. 

.  .  87.10 

169   5 

9 

172  12  6 

High 

..  89.12K' 

179   0 

0 

181  15  0 

Low  . 

.  .  36.75 

160  10 

0 

169   5  0 

Av'ge 

.  .  87.64 

171  15 

8 

174  0  10 
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tion  as  large  or  larger  than  the  past  year. 
The  tin  market  promises  to  repeat  the  ex- 
cited and  mercurial  changes  of  the  past 
three  or  four  years. 

The  Straits  Settlements  which  produce 
more  than  50%  of  the  world's  output  report 
an  increase  in  shipments  during  1913  of 
3,507  tons;  Bolivia,  the  second  largest  pro- 
ducer, increased  about  2,S0O  tons;  the  Banca 
sales  decreased  1,250  tons  which  was  partly 
oflset  by  increases  among  the  minor  pro- 
ducers and  we  estimate  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  tin  at  120,000  tons  in  1913  as  against 
114,600  tons  in  1912.  The  following  com- 
parison  is   interesting: 

World's  Annual     Average 

Production.     Increase.      Price. 
Tons.  Tons.     New  York. 

1905 90,550  1,950*  31.55c 

1906 96,760  6,210  39.82 

1907 92,290  4,470*  38.34 

1908 104,150  11,860  29.54 

1909 104,250  100  29.76 

1910 103,500  750*  34.26 

1911 109,600  6,100  42.68 

1912 114,600  5,000  46.43 

1913 120,000  5,400  44.32 


♦Decrease. 

The    deliveries    into  consumption    in    the 

United  States  in   1913  were  5,600  tons  less 
than  in  1912  and  the  combined  deliveries  in 

London  and   Holland  were  2,361  tons   less, 
the   deliveries  being  given   below; 
United 

States  London.  Holland. 

Jan 3,700  1,506  1,192 

Feb 3,500  1,765  1,308 

Mar 5,900  1,879  935 

Apr 3,450  1,002  1.584 

May    3.350  1,371  968 

June     3,800  1,511  1,471 

July    3,900  1,799  758 

Aug 3,600  1,286  2,027 

Sept 3,100  1,451  1,342 

Oct 3.700  1,645  1,411 

Nov 2,800  1,318  1.001 

Dec 3,100  1,364  1.525 


Year 


17,897 
18,592 
15,753 
15,190 
16,035 


15,522 
17.188 
14,810 
14.878 
12,663 


The  visible  supply  of  tin,  as  stated  aljovc, 
increased    about    3,000    tons    in    1913.     The 


supply   at   the   end   of   each   month    for    the 
past  five  years  was  as  follows: 

1909.  1910.  1911.  1912.  1913. 
Jan.  ...  21,895  23,024  18,616  16,707  13,971 
Feb.  ...  20.746  21,288  17,260  14,996  12,304 
Mar.  ..  19,208  20,203  16,682  15,694  11,132 
Apr.  ...  18,825  17,932  14,441  11,893  9,822 
May  ...  19,208  18,998  15,938  14,345  13,710 
June  ..  18,208  15,700  16,605  12,920  11,101 
July  ...  20.244  17,433  16,707  13,346  12,063 
Aug.  ..  19,182  17,943  16,619  11,285  11,261 
Sept.  ..  21,419  18,999  16,672  13,245  12,943 
Oct.  ...  18.724  18,183  14,161  10,735  11,857 
Nov.  ..  20,025  18,875  16,630  12,348  14,470 
Dec.  ...  20,918  17,194  16,514  10,977  13,893 
The  price  fluctuations  in  1913  and  pre- 
ceding years  are  given  below: 
1913 —  Highest.      Lowest.     Average. 

Jan 51.00 


Feb 49.65 

Mar 48.40 

Apr 50.20 

May   50.70 

June   46.70 

July    41.65 

Aug 43.60 

Sept 43.87y, 

Oct 41.20 

Nov 40.25 

Dec 39.12K' 


49.90 

47.75 

45.75 

47.62H 

47.25 

42.75 

39.12'^ 

40.70 

41.12J^ 

39.95 

39.35 

36.75 


Year 


1913.. 
1912.. 
1911.. 
1910.. 
1909.. 
1908.. 
1907.. 


51.00 

51.05 

48.50 

38.75 

34.121/ 

32.37^.; 

44.10 


36.75 
42.05 
37.60 
31.75 
27.30 
26.45 
26.00 


50.45 
48.73 
46.88 
49.12 
49.14 
44.93 
40.39 
41.72 
42.47 
40.50 
39.81 
37.64 

44.32 
46.43 
42.68 
34.27 
29.76 
29.54 
38.34 


SILVER.     (Monthly  Averages), 

New  York  


Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar. 
Apr. 


1911. 
41.39 
42.83 
40.76 
42.20 


52.74 
53.33 


May  43.10 

June  46.16 

July  42.96 

Aug.  43.45 

Sep.  39.98 

Oct.  41.21 

Nov.  43.13 

Dec.  44.97 

Year  42. G8 


—  Tin  — 

1912.  1913.  1911. 

43.24  50.45  53.79 

43.46  48.73  52.22 

43.86  46.8 
44.02  49.1: 
46.12  49.14  53.31 
47.77  44.92  53.04 
44.75  40.38  52.63 

45.87  41.72  52.17 
49.18  42.47  53.43 
50.11  40.50  53.34 
49.90  39.81  55.72 
49.90  57.64  54.90 
46.43  44.32  53.30 


■  Silver 

1912.  1913. 

56.22  62.93 

59.04  61.64 

58.37  57.87 

59.33  59.49 

60.88  60.36 

61.29  58.99 

60.66  58.72 

61.61  59.29 

63.08  60.64 

63.47  60.79 

62.79  58.99 

6i.37  57.70 

60.83  59.79i 


•nil'.  si"i:i':i.  and  mI' iai,   ni(;i':sr 
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Pile  Gulf  State  Steel  Cu.,  BiriiunKlKim, 
Ala.,  which  recently  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware,  is  the  succi.'ssor  to 
Standard  Steel  Co.  Brown-Marx  building, 
Birmingham,  Ala.  President  James  Bow- 
ron  advises  that  this  company  has  acquired 
all  the  property  and  business  at  one  time 
owned  by  the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
and  also  that  of  the  Self-Fluxing  Ore  Co., 
of  Birmingham.  The  business,  wh-ch  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Bowron  as  trustee  for  the 
Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  'ater  in  the 
name  of  the  Standard  Steel  Co..  which  was 
a  temporary  corporation,  .low  has  been 
transferred  to  the  permanent  company  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Gulf  State  Steel  Co.. 
President  Bowron  states  that  the  company 
has  no  plans  to  announce  at  the  present 
time,  as  to  additional  improvements,  and 
that  any  statements  which  have  been  ap- 
pearing as  to  the  proposed  construction  of 
blast  furnaces,  open-hearth  furnaces  and 
billet   mills,  are   entirely  unauthorized. 

National  Mortising  Machine  Co.,  Spring- 
field., has  been  incorporated;  $10,000;  by  G. 
W.  Campbell,  C.  H.  Lammert.  J.  J.  Hart- 
man.  A.  E.  Overhoker. 

The  Metal  Shelter  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  incorporated;  sheet  metal  devices; 
$25,000;  by  G.  A.  Fox,  \V.  M.  Dean  and 
K.   D.   Dean,   San   Francisco. 

The  Atlas  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
been  incorporated;  iron  and  steel  foundry; 
$10,000;  by  B.  R.  Pearse,  .A.  Wathey,  D.  E. 
Werts  and  C.  W.  Johnson. 

New  York  Central  Iron  Works  Co.,  Hag- 
erstown,  Md.,  has  been  incorporated;  $225,- 
000;  to  manufacture  iron,  steel  and  other 
metals  and  construct  steel  buildings;  direc- 
tors are  M.  P.  Moller,  O.  D.  McCardell, 
Charles  D.  Wagaman,  William  Wingert.  C. 
D.  Whipple,  Hagerstown;  L.  P.  Perry,  Har- 
risburg;  O.  J.  C.  Rose,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  A. 
H.  Nichols,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  H.  B.  Hirsh, 
Philadelphia. 

A.  H.  Anderson.  1215  Fulton  St.,  Chica- 
go, is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  brass 
foundry.  Plans  call  for  a  two-story,  25x120- 
foot  structure  estimated  to  cost  $6,000. 

The  Shepard  Plating  Co.,  Racine,  li.is 
been  organized;  $5,000;  by  William  H.  Shep- 
ard and  Peter  Ruetz  to  do  a  general  plating 
and  metal  business. 


.American  Motor  &  Transmission  Co.,  N. 
Y.  City,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufac- 
ture machinery;  $50,000;  by  C.  II.  Bassford, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  E.  V.  Nixon,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  E.  Reynolds,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  Locomotive  Recorder  Co.,  Newark, 
has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  time 
recorders;  $100,000;  by  J.  E.  Brown,  G.  H. 
Rose,  J.  F.  Johns,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Fibre  &  Steel  Container  Co.,  Albany, 
has  been  incorporated;  $500,000;  by  M.  J. 
McMullen,  T.  Tracy,  George  Costigan,  2 
Columbus   Circle,   Albany. 

McCarte  Foundry  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has 
been  incorporated;  $10,000;  by  Alex  Mc- 
Carte, S.  W.  McCarte,  S.  H.  Sarahan,  288 
North   Broadway,   Yonkers. 

Incorporation  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Hard- 
ware &  Foundry  Co.,  Wallace,  Idaho,  pro- 
ceeds consolidation  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Hardware  Co.  and  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Iron 
Works,  with  capital  of  $500,000.  Eugene 
R.  Day,  James  F.  McCarthy  and  Ellis  L. 
Hale,  Wallace,  Idaho,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  American  Combustion  Co.,  N.  Y. 
City,  advises  it  is  incorporated  at  $50,000 
to  manufacture  oil  gas  generators,  gas 
engines  and  crude  oil  burners.  Officers 
are:  President,  Neville  Cain;  vice  president, 
Edgar  Trenteseau;  secretary,  J.  P.  Horgan. 
\  plant  will  be  built  later,  after  experiment- 
ing and   development  has  been  completed. 

The  Pittsburgh  Railway  Appbances  Co., 
has  been  incorporated;  $25,000;  by  Frank 
Moore,  Frank  T.  Reese.  A.  E.  Read,  Guy 
L.   Mclntyre  and  A.  M.   Imbrie,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Reliance  Automatic  Lighting  Co., 
Racine,  Wis.,  adisves  it  incorporation  is  the 
outcome  of  the  purchase  by  Benjamin  F. 
Flegel  of  the  interests  of  H.  D.  Gunlefin- 
gcr  in  the  partnership  heretofore  existing 
between  them.  Mr.  Flegel  holds  98  per 
cent  of  the  stock. 

The  Non-Explosive  Can  Co.,  N.  Y.  City, 
has  been  incorporated;  $25,000;  by  S.  Dar- 
ling, W.  S.  Taft,  W.  W.  Shaw,  3  Rector 
street,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  Franklin  Kent  Corporation  has  been 
incorporated;  metal  products:  capital  $100,- 
01)0;  by  Edwin  B.  Stimson,  William  F. 
Kosilak  and  Walter  H.  Wood,  30  Broad 
street.  N.  Y .  City. 
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The  Wolverine  Brass  Works,  Clrand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  filed  notice  of  an  in- 
crease of  capital  stock  from  $500,000  to 
$700,000.  The  additional  capital  will  be 
used  to  take  care  of  increasing  business. 
The  company  has  erected  a  large  new  fac- 
tory and  reports  a  good  demand  for  its 
lines  of  plumbers'  supplies. 

The  Modern  Washerless  Faucet  Mfg.  Co.. 
N'.  Y.  City,  has  been  incorporated;  $50,000; 
by  .-Xdolph  Paul,  Gccjrge  Peterson  and  W. 
K.  Willis,  101  West  128th  street,  N.  Y. 
City. 

The  Enterprise  Iron  &  Foundry  Co.,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  recently  incorporated  for 
$15,000.  plans  to  build  a  fi:)Undry  in  that 
city.  W.  IT.  Ilorrell  is  interested  in  the 
company. 

The  Central  Foundry  Co.,  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Marshalltown.  la.,  by  R.  H. 
McDowell,  president  and  general  manager; 
E.  H.  Keller,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
Thomas  Kopp,  Salem.  O. 

The  Green  Bay  Foundry  &  Machine  Wks, 
Green  Bay.  Wis.,  has  been  incorporated  for 
$:iO,000  by  J.  J.  Arvey.  II.  1..  Indra  and  L.  E. 
P.  Miller  to  conduct  a  general  foundry  and 
machinery  business. 

The  Charlotte  Plating  &  Brass  Co.,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  has  been  incfirporated  for  $100,- 
000  by  W.  C.  Murphy,  W.  .\.  Anthony  and 
P.  E.  Thomson. 

Benjamin  F.  and  Menry  B.  Fliegel,  of 
Racine,  have  organized  the  Racine  .Auto- 
matic Lighting  Co.,  capital  $10,000,  to  build 
electrical  systems  for  automobiles,  motor 
boats,  etc. 

The  Bridgeport  .Auto  Company  will  be- 
gin construction  of  a  plant  near  Bridgeport, 
Ohio,  within  a  short  time  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles,  motorboats,  engines 
and  parts  of  machines.  A  large  Eastern 
automobile  company  will  move  its  plant 
and  consfdidate  with  the  Bridgeport  com- 
pany. J.  Bernard  llandlan  of  XN'heeling. 
W.  Va.,  is  president. 

Wcstmount  Motors,  Ltd..  Westniount, 
Que.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $50,000  by  William  K.  Mc- 
Kcown,  Leopold  Choquette  and  others  to 
manufacture  automobiles,  bicycles,  motors, 
etc. 


The  Wilson  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
concluded  negotiations  with  the  Ohio- 
Board  of  Trade,  of  Niles,  for  the  purchase 
of  the  factory  on  Erie  street  in  Niles,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Economy  Lamp  Co„ 
It  is  expected  that  the  new  factory  will  be- 
in  operation  within  60  days.  The  Wilsoit 
Mfg.  Co.  will  manufacture  sheet  metal 
specialties  and  household  and  cooking  uten- 
sils such  as  bread  toasters,  ovens,  potato 
bakers,  heaters,  co(jkers  and  ventilators. 

The  Meteor  Motor  Car  Co.  plans  to  move- 
to  Piqua  from  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  and 
will  occupy  the  building  vacated  by  tlie 
Sprague  Smith  Furniture  Co.  The  com- 
pany will  annul  its  Indiana  charter  and  in- 
corporate under  Ohio  laws  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000.  The  Indiana  plant  has  a  capacity 
of  three  cars.  Maurice  W'nU  is  head  of  the 
concern. 

The  Burke  Valve  Company,  which  h.is 
maintained  an  office  in  the  Arcade,  Cleve- 
land, has  established  a  plant  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  valves  in  the  building  on  Wind- 
sor avenue  formerly  occupied  by  the  Ray- 
mond  Piano   Crimpany. 

The  Betschel  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $:il,000  to  manufacture  and  sell 
electric  batteries  liy  R.  .\.  Risch,  George 
M.  Merker  and  H.  L.  Wuerffel,  May- 
wood,  111. 

Medart  Patent  Pulley  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has. 
been  incorporated;  $:!50.000;  to  manufacture 
and  sell  pulleys,  machinery  and  castings;; 
by    Walter    R.    Medart    and    Elise     Medart,. 

et  al. 

The  Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  lias  commenced  work  on  the  erec- 
tion of  an  addition  to  its  factory,  60x100  ft., 
four   stories   and  basement. 

The  Racine  Pattern  Works,  Racine,  Wis., 
has  been  incorporated  by  Wensel  J.  Sim- 
anek,  J.  C.  Hamata  and  W.  H.  Armstrong. 
The  capital  stock  is  $10,000.  Messrs.  Sim- 
aiu-k  and  Hamata  established  a  pa'teni 
shop    several    months   ago. 

The  Connecticut  .Aeroplane  Co.,  New 
Ilaven,  has  been  incorporated;  $500,000;  ti> 
make  and  sell  air  craft;  by  E.  A.  Millikin, 
of  New  Haven;  Paul  Webb,  of  Hanidcn; 
Ralph  H.  Clark,   Derby. 
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THE  TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  past  month  will  be  a  marked  one  in 
the  annals  of  modern  business  history, 
and  will  often  be  referred  to  by  writers 
on  economic  subjects,  as  the  period,  when 
after  the  year  of  "the  panic  that  never 
came,"  a  sudden  change  took  place  from 
acute  pessimism  to  confident  optimism,  and 
when  all  the  fears  and  uncertainties  of  a 
twelfth-month  disappeared  like  the  sudden 
lifting   of   a    fog. 

The  old  adage  that  it  is  darkest  before 
dawn  was  fully  confirmed  when  December 
1913  is  compared  with  January  1914.  The 
uncertainties  and  fears  that  tried  the  souls 
and  courage  of  business  the  world  over, 
found  all  business  dispirited  and  depress- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  in  our 
country  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
sensational  curtailment  of  operations  that 
had  ever  taken  place  in  history,  outside  of 
times  of  panic  or  war.  Our  basic  industry, 
the  iron  and  steel  trade,  had  collapsed  from 
full  operations  of  three  months  before,  to 
about  40%  of  normal.  It  was  rare  to  find  a 
hopeful  view  expressed  regarding  the  early 
months  of  the  new  year.  Stress  was  laid 
on  the  losses  caused  by  the  Balkan  war 
that  would  take  time  to  restore,  that  money 
must  continue  tight  all  through  1914  until 
new  wealth  was  supplied  by  the  crops,  that 
too  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  was 
invested  in  enterprises  and  improvements 
that  must  remain  unproductive  for  years, 
leaving  not  enough  fluid  money  to  handle 
properly  and  with  ease  the  business  of 
the  world.  That  in  the  United  States  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  Tariff 
and  fiscal  afifairs  of  the  country,  which 
even  if  a  benefit  eventually  would  take 
some  time  to  try  nut;  that  socialistic  ex- 
periments  and   business   regulations   by   the 
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Government  would  continue  to  create  dis- 
trust of  capital  and  business;  that  the  ex- 
travagance of  both  the  individual  and  Gov- 
ernment, civic  and'  federal,  the  dispropor- 
tion between  wages  and  return  from  capi- 
tal, and  many  other  unfavorable  features, 
too  well  known  to  require  repetition,  would 
all  militate  against  any  improvement  in 
business. 

We  took  occasion  to  examine  these  fears, 
and  while  acknowledging  the  facts  on 
which  they  were  founded,  drew  attention 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  accom- 
panied them  and  gave  our  reason  for  reach- 
ing a  conclusion  that  there  were  funda- 
mental conditions  which  would  be  more 
powerful  for  a  return  to  normal  conditions, 
than  those  which  apparently  were  causing 
such  an  acute  state  of  apprehension  in  bus- 
iness. It  required,  however,  some  courage 
to  write  our  closing  sentence  last  month 
when  we  said,  "we  predict  a  growing  ex- 
pansion from  now  on,  with  trade  in  full 
swing   before   midsummer." 

A   Great   Change. 

A  remarkable  and  sudden  wave  of  opti- 
mism has  since  swept  over  Europe  and 
America.  The  losses  of  the  Balkan  war 
are  forgotten.  Instead  of  not  enough 
money,  there  has  been  a  glut  of  funds 
with  interest  rates  being  reduced  every 
day.  The  tariff  and  fiscal  changes  have 
become  regarded  as  blessings  and  potent 
aids  to  business  expansion.  The  Govern- 
ment has  made  peace  with  business  and 
little  fears  are  felt  of  the  alliance  being 
disrupted.  High  costs  of  living  are  quoted 
now  as  signs  of  individual  ability  to  de- 
mand and  pay  for  the  conveniences,  and 
what  were  years  ago  luxuries,  but  which 
are  now  the  necessities  of  life.  One  hears 
little  of  wage  reductions,  and  a  great  deal 
of  profit  sharing  between  the  employer 
and  his  workmen.  In  a  word,  confidence 
has  been  restored.  The  wheels  of  business 
are  daily  increasing  in  their  revolutions. 
The  procession  of  business  lias  made  a 
start  to  march  onward,  and  we  confidently 
believe  our  other  prediction  will  be  con- 
firmed, "trade  in  full  swing  by  midsum- 
mer." 

No    Miracles    Occur    in    Business. 

Judging,  however,  by  the  attitude  of 
some,  especially  in  speculative  circles,  one 
would  think  a  sudden  miracle  had  occurred   ' 


in  business,  and  that  from  abnormal  times 
we  had  suddenly  jumped  into  perfectly 
normal  conditions.  But  no  miracles  occur 
in  business.  Sentiment  can  change  in  a 
day,  actual  business  developments  proceed 
from  fundamental  causes,  which  although 
they  can  often  be  discerned  in  advance  are 
slow  in  their  actual  operations.  We  think 
it  will  be  true  in  this  case,  and  that  in 
some  directions  we  are  getting  ahead  of 
the  real  actual  trade  procession,  and  if  so 
will  have  to  go  more  slowly  than  we  have 
in  the  past  three  weeks,  if  not  we  must 
retrace  some  of  our  steps  later  on. 

There  is  no  need  for  disappointment  if 
the  late  wave  of  optimism  having  spent 
itself,  seems  to  recede.  It  will  be  followed 
by  another  one  that  will  put  us  further  up 
on    the    shore    of    business    recovery. 

Our  plea  is  for  conservatism  in  our  views 
of  the  future.  A  great  deal  is  present 
to  make  our  recovery  slow,  but  that  it  will 
he  sure  we  are  certain. 

Outlook  Justifies  Confidence  But 
Conservatism. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  secured  a  resto- 
ration of  the  disturbed  relation  of  cost  of 
operation  of  our  railroads  to  the  amount 
of  revenue  (freight  rates)  that  they  are  to 
be  permitted  to  obtain.  There  is  the  risk 
that  our  legislators  at  Washington  may  be 
encouraged  by  the  way  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  business  has  survived  the  sur- 
gical operations  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected, to  indulge  in  other  experiments,  the 
outcome  of  which  may  be  less  satisfac- 
tory. The  present  ease  of  money  has 
been  caused  by  the  release  of  capital 
which  was  previously  withdrawn  by  the 
lack  of  confidence  of  its  possessors,  and  be 
it  remembered,  by  business  being  at  under 
75%  of  normal.  The  way  it  is  being 
snatched  up  by  the  flotation  of  large  civic 
and  Government  loans,  is  not  promising 
for  future  ease  w-hen  business  is  restored 
to  full  operations.  Until  with  a  new  har- 
vest, new  wealth  is  supplied,  we  must  be 
content  not  to  increase  our  speed  too  rap- 
idly. We  pleaded  for  confidence;  it  is  here. 
Our  plea  is  now  for  continued  confidence, 
but  mixed  with  it  sound  and  careful  con- 
servatism. The  morning  of  our  business 
revival  has  begun,  but  some  months  are 
before  us  before  it  will  be  full  midday. 
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THE  TRUST  LEGISLATION  AT 
WASHINGTON. 

AltlioUKli  rrcsidi'iU  Wilson's  trust  im;s- 
sage  was  delivered  only  on  January  20th 
the  people  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  its 
enntents,  and  are  largely  in  harmony  with 
its  recommendations.  This  state  of  the 
public  mind  reflects  two  things:  (1)  The 
progressively  increasing  readiness  with 
which  governmental  interference  with  busi- 
ness is  accepted,  the  moving  away  from 
the  "public  be  damned"  attitude  of  a  little 
over  a  generation  ago;  (2)  The  willingness 
to  embrace  peace  at  almost  any  price,  as 
relief  from  the  continued  nagging  and  con- 
stant uncertainty  of  the  past  few-  years. 

Almost  everywhere  the  President's  mes- 
sage received  rare  commendation,  and  even 
in  quarters  where  decided  opposition  might 
have  been  expected,  and  no  one  can  read 
the  message  without  concluding  that  tliose 
who  love  "big  business"  and  yet  commend 
the  message  must  do  so  on  account  of  the 
polite  and  kindly  spirit  shown  rather  than 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  of  the 
drastic  recommendations  which  might  have 
been  made.  There  are  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  make  out  that  the  President  has  re- 
ceded; we  do  not  think  he  has  receded 
one  inch  and  suggest  that  those  who  are 
trying  to  represent  that  he  has  are  merely 
trying  to  save  their  own   countenances. 

"Unconstitutionality"  the  word  they  used 
to  conjure  with  so  much,  is  coming  into 
print  again,  but  we  cannot  establish  the 
connection.  As  to  the  recommendation  that 
the  manufacturer  be  prohibited  from  im 
posing  a  fixed  selling  price  upon  the  dis- 
tributor, it  would  appear  that  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  even  under  existing 
law  have  easily  paved  the  way  for  such 
legislation  being  declared  fully  within  the 
constitution. 

As  to  another  point  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality seems  equally  clear  in  the 
other  direction,  that  of  restricting  a  stock- 
holder in  various  corporations  from  having 
a  voice  in  each  proportionate  to  his  stock 
holdings.  But  if  the  message  be  consulted, 
it  is  found  that  this  recommendation  of 
President  Wilson's  stands  apart  from  all 
his  other  recommendations,  in  that  he 
recommends  the  matter  for  the  consider- 
ation of  Congress,  whereas  the  other  mat- 
ters he  recommends  Congress  to  enact  into 


law.  The  essence  of  the  corporation  is 
that  its  management  is  the  collective  mind 
of  those  who  own  the  property,  by  owning 
stock  in  the  corporation,  and  to  prohibit  a 
man  from  having  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment, through  the  prescribed  method  of  his 
being  a  director,  seems  to  lis  clearly  to  be 
a  deprivation  of  property  without  due 
course  of  law,  while  the  due  course  of  law 
could  only  deprive  him  of  the  voice  by 
establishing  that  the  stock  was  improperly 
acquired. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  fine  discrimin- 
ation which  is  being  shown  by  throwing 
open  to  public  hearings  the  whole  matter 
of  this  proposed  trust  legislation,  when  prop- 
erly enough,  as  it  now  seems,  similar  op- 
portunities were  not  granted  in  the  case  of 
the  trust  and  currency  legislation.  Public 
hearings  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  this 
instance.  There  has  been  amply  sufficient 
of  public  utterance  from  all  parties  in  this 
trust  question  in  the  past  few  years  to 
indicate  that  there  will  be  little  rancor  or 
bitterness  developed  in  these  hearings, 
which  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
happy  frame  of  mind  now  existing  on  the 
part  of  big  business,  the  people  and  the 
legislators.  To  the  man  from  Mars,  whom 
the  lecturers  so  like  to  consult,  it  would 
certainly  appear  that  tariff  and  currency 
would  provoke  less  animosity  than  the  trust 
question,  and  yet  the  condition  is  quite  the 
reverse. 

One  of  the  greatest  points  of  interest  in 
the  proposed  trust  legislation  is  the  bear- 
ing or  influence  it  may  possibly  have  upon 
the  dissolution  suits  now  pendin.g  in  the 
courts.  The  legislation  as  outlined  does 
not  seem  to  liavc  a  profoundly  important 
bearing,  except  as  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
posed commission  may  aid  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  decisions.  That  court  has  had 
duties  placed  upon  it  which  were  much 
greater,  we  think,  than  were  contemplated 
when  the  court  was  constituted.  When  the 
government  was  established  we  think  there 
was  reason  to  expect  that  Congress  would 
more  closely  define  things  in  its  legislation 
than  has  been  the  case  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances; that  it  would,  for  instance,  in  a 
case  like  the  Sherman  law,  follow  up  the 
legislation  with  such  additional  legislation 
as  would  reasonably  appear  desirable.  For 
this  omission   in   the   case  of  the   Sherman 
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law  we  have  the  profound  egotism  and 
crass  stupidity  of  the  Republican  party  to 
blame — egotism  proved  by  its  inability  to 
foresee  its  own  fate  or  stupidity  shown  by 
its  inability  to  avert  it.  With  the  com- 
mission constituted,  the  Supreme  Court  is 
likely  to  luakc  the  greatest  possiliU-  use 
iif  it.  in  formulating  its  decisions. 

There  has  been  so  much  misrepresenta- 
tion with  regard  to  the  government's  at- 
titude in  the  United  States  Steel  Corpor- 
ation case,  an  attitude  which  we  do  not 
think  has  changed  materially  on  account  of 
the  change  of  administration,  that  a  word 
may  here  iie  inserted.  There  is  reason  to 
surmise  that  some  of  the  reports  that  the 
government  sought  dissolution  along  the 
lines  of  disintegration,  of  separating  ore 
from  lake  transportation,  lake  transporta- 
tion from  blast  furnaces,  blast  furnaces 
from  steel  works,  and  so  on,  were  spread 
without  any  warrant,  but  rather  with  the 
evil  purpose  of  discrediting  the  prosecution 
in  the  public  mind.  Our  impression  is  that 
the  dissolution  which  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's office  seeks  is  clearly  and  specifically 
a  dissolution  along  strict  lines  of  integra- 
tion, whereby  if  the  corporation  were  sepa- 
rated into  parts,  those  parts  would  be 
strictly  integrated  along  lines  of  manufac- 
turing and  commerical  economy.  Thus  the 
dissolution  sought  is  not  nearly  as  disrup- 
tive as  has  been  painted  in  some  quarters. 
The  Supreme  Court  will  have  to  judge  to 
what  extent,  if  any,  the  steel  corporation 
represents  a  trend  toward  monopoly,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  more  the 
practices  of  corporations  are  hedged  about 
by  the  laws  existing  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
cision, the  less  the  court  will  need  to  think 
about  the  future  and  the  more  it  will  think 
about  the  conditions  actually  existing  in 
the  .steel  market.  The  steel  corporation 
contends  that  there  is  nothing  monopolistic 
in  its  conduct,  and  if  its  contention  is 
correct  then  the  prospective  legislation  is 
favorable  to  it.  rather  than  unfavorable. 

If  this  be  the  condition  as  to  the  most 
important  prosecution  now  before  the 
courts,  or  threatened  to  be  brought  before 
the  courts,  it  cannot  be  held  that  the  im- 
minence of  this  trust  legislation  is  inimi- 
cal to  business,  in  view  of  the  way  business 
has  been  held  to  be  disturbed  in  the  past 
few  years  by  legislative  uncertainties.  How- 


ever, it  was  not  necessary  to  wait  until  this 
late  date  to  conclude  that  trust  prosecutions 
are  not  harmful  to  business  as  used  to  be 
contended.  One  can  readily  recall  that  in 
1911  it  was  said  that  if  the  government 
should  bring  suit  against  the  steel  corpor- 
ation, then  there  would  be  no  hope  of  any 
prosperity  in  the  steel  industry  until  the 
case  were  settled.  The  outcome  is  that 
since  the  suit  was  brought  we  have  had  a 
great  uplift  in  the  steel  industry,  and  a  com- 
plete downfall  again.  The  market  has  gone 
through  the  complete  cycle,  and  were  the 
suit  to  be  continued  ten  years  longer  the 
market  would  in  all  probability  traverse 
the  cj'cle  from  three  to  five  times  more. 


THE     INDUSTRIAL     RAILWAY 
DECISION. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
decision  of  January  27,  in  the  general  case 
of  allowances  to  terminal  or  industrial 
railways  by  the  regular  railroads,  furnished 
a  surprise  to  those  who  control  such 
pseudo  railways,  by  reason  of  the  radical 
position  taken,  and  we  may  infer  it  fur- 
nished some  surprise  to  the  regular  rail- 
roads themselves  for  the  same  reason,  even 
though  the  railroads  are  understood  to 
have  brought  some  pressure  upon  the  com- 
mission to  decide  as  it  did.  It  must  not 
be  inferred  that  the  railroads  were  openly 
responsible  for  the  case.  The  commission 
formally  undertook  the  investigation,  some 
years  ago.  acting  as  it  stated  upon  its  own 
initiative,  and  in  the  decision  there  is  a 
little  slap  given  the  railroads  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  railroads  cannot  with  good 
grace  ask  for  increases  in  rates,  on  the 
plea  of  insufficient  revenue,  when  they 
have  been  allowing  this  drain  upon  them. 

We  do  not  think  a  single  person  has  ever 
seriously  undertaken  to  assert  that  origi- 
nally these  industrial  railways  existed  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  divisions  w'hich 
amounted  to  rebates,  when  the  regular  giv- 
ing of  rebates  had  been  discontinued,  but 
tlicre  have  been  successive  reductions  and 
curtailments  of  the  allowances,  with  the 
idea  of  bringing  them  down  to  defensible 
proportions.  The  shippers  controlling  these 
industrial  lines  probably  expected  a  de- 
cision against  them,  but  they  thought  they 
would  save  something  out  of  the  wreck. 
Xow,  it  appears,  they  save  nothing.     True, 
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six  liiK's  wtri'  ixccptcil  from  the  K<-''i'-'''iil 
lirnliiliitiiiii  ill  the  decision  of  January  11, 
I''I4,  lint  llu-  owners  of  these  lines  do  not 
lUrivc  much  comfort  from  the  exception, 
hecause  it  is  rather  apparent  that  tlie  com- 
mission excepted  thetn  not  because  the  al- 
lowances they  had  been  givtn  were  regard- 
ed as  justified,  but  because  from  the  size 
and  operation  of  these  six  lines  they  re- 
quired slightly  different  treatment  in  form. 
The  probability  is  that  as  their  cases  are  de- 
ciiled  in  turn  they  will  be  dealt  with  prac- 
tically as  strongly  as  the  others. 

Tne  commission's  decision  is  rather  a 
lengthy  one,  and  deals  with  many  allow- 
ances besides  the  direct  one  of  divisions  of 
through  rates.  The  general  statement  is 
made  that  the  amount  at  issue  is  about 
$15.1-)00,000  a  year. 

If  the  spirit  of  a  few  years  ago  prevailed, 
the  next  step  would  be  lor  the  railroads 
to  reduce  their  rates  by  the  amount  of  the 
divisions  prohibited,  or  by  important  frac- 
tions of  those  amounts.  As  matters  now 
stand  it  is  improbable  that  they  will  make 
any  changes.  In  all  probability  they  will 
conclude  to  pocket  the  $15,000,000. 

The  owners  of  these  individual  lines  oi 
industrial  railways  naturally  feel  that  they 
have  been  injured  throug'h  the  decision,  that 
something  is  taken  from  them  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  Their  natural  viewpoint  is 
that  their  lines  did  perform  definite  and  im- 
portant functions  for  the  railroads,  in  "spot- 
ting" cars,  etc..  services  which  it  would  cost 
something  for  the  main  lines  to  perform, 
and  services  Which  those  roads  do  perform 
for  the  small  shipper  who  does  not  have 
his  private  railroad. 

In  the  broader  sense,  however,  it  looks 
as  if  the  owners  of  industrial  lines  were 
simply  opportunists.  They  had  big  plants, 
justifying  the  setting  up  of  these  lines,  and 
if  the  railroads  could  be  made  to  pay  foi 
operating  them,  there  was  an  opportunity 
which  should  l)e  embraced.  Otherwise 
the  plant  owner  would  have  to  perform, 
at  his  own  expense,  services  which  the  re- 
.gular  trunk  line  performed  without  demur 
fur  this  small   competitor.     Well,   there  are 

nrious  expenses  connected  with  operating 

large    plant    which    do    not    obtain    in    a 

>uiall  plant,  and  yet  on  the  whole  the  large 

plant  is  judged  to  lie  the  more  economical. 


If  a  plant  contains  eight  hlasl  furnaces  the 
average  distance  the  molten  iron  must 
travel  to  the  mixer  is  greater  than  if  the 
plant  contains  only  two  blast  furnaces,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  nevertheless  more  eco- 
nomical to  have  eight  blast   furnaces. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  industrial 
railway  decision  indicates  that  the  com- 
mission is  averse  to  granting  the  5%  gen- 
eral increase  in  rates  now  desired  by  the 
eastern  roads.  We  do  not  so  imderstand 
its  position.  The  commission  declared  in 
substance  that  the  roads  could  not  with 
good  grace  ask  for  the  general  increase,  on 
the  plea  of  insufficient  revenue,  as  long  as 
they  were  allowing  this  $15,000,000  to  slip 
from  them,  but  as  the  commission  has  now 
stopped  the  leak  the  roads  would  be  en- 
titled at  any  rate  to  the  balance  of  their  de- 
mand. However,  we  rather  think  the  re- 
ference was  put  in  largely  as  a  matter  of 
expediency,  to  discourage  the  railroads 
from  demurring  to  the  decision  or  making 
any  reductions  in  rates  to  let  the  shippers 
down  easy  when  their  industrial  railway 
allowances   were  taken   from   them. 


WHAT  THE   FIVE   PER   CENT 
FREIGHT  INCREASE  MEANS. 

(From  the  Boston  News  Bureau.) 
If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
allows  the  advance  in  freight  rates  which 
the  railways  have  asked  for  it  will  be  a 
smaller  concession  than  most  people  think. 
It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  rail- 
roads and  also  to  the  community  at  large 
but  the  increase  itself  is  so  infinitesimal  as 
far  as  the  freight  unit  is  concerned  as  to 
be  interesting  and  even  serious  though  the 
freight  business  is  so  huge  that  the  smallest 
increase  in  rates  would  a,ggregate  a  large 
amount. 

The  average  freight  rate  ler  ton  per  mile 
in  this  country  is  less  than  three-quarters  of 
a  cent.  The  Pennsylvania's  rate  in  1913  was 
less  than  six  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Some 
few  roads  average  only  about  four  mills  per 
ton  per  mile  and  on  one  occasion  freight 
was  carried  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  for 
about  two  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  All  these 
figures  are  ridiculously  low,  but  while  they 
are  generally  quoted  as  the  railroad  rates 
tlie    railroads    do    not    get    even    the    small 
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amount  for  carrying  freight  that  these  fig- 
ures represent  as  they  are  the  gross  receipts 
by  the  roads.  In  the  case  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  while  the  gross  revenue  per 
ton  per  mile  was  just  below  six  mills  in 
1912,  the  average  expense  per  ton  per  mile 
was  over  four  mills  and  the  net  revenue 
per  ton  per  mile  was  less  than  tWo  mills. 

The  following  figures  show  the  actual 
freight  rates  per  ton  per  mile  in  1912  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  change 
which  the  5  per  cent  increase  would  have 
made  in  rates  and  the  actual  amount  of  the 
increase.  The  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  would 
have  been  increased  not  quite  one-third 
of  a  mill  per  ton  per  mile  in  1912  if  a  5  per 
cent  increase  had  been  in  force  in  that  year 
and  this  represents  the  actual  profit  which 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would  have  re- 
ceived under  such  circumstances.  The  fig- 
ures  are: 

Actual  rev.   Rev.  uiider     .\clual 
1912.       .5%  inc.       increase. 
Gross  revenue  per 

ton  mile  (mills)  .5.8:;  fi.l2  0.29 

Expenses   per  ton 

mile    4.10  4.10 

Xet     revenue     per 

ton  mile    l.T:i  2.02  (1.29 

The  actual  number  of  tons  of  freight  car- 
ried by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  one  mile 
in  1912  was  22,012,606.175,  and  the  gross  rev- 
enue from  this  service  was  $128,346,181.  The 
.5  per  cent  increase  would  have  amounted  to 
$6,383,655  in  that  year. 


THE  NEW  WALL  STREET. 

Under  this  heading  the  N.  Y.  World  says 
editorially  as  follows: 

"The  President's  Xew  Freedom  has  given 
us  a  new  banking  and  currency  system,  a 
new  tariff,  a  new  income  tax,  a  new  con- 
stitution of  peace  between  government  and 
business  and  a  new  theory  of  our  duty  to- 
ward Latin-.'\merican  states  afflicted  by 
revolution  and  tyranny. 

"If  the  words  of  William  C.  Van  .Ant- 
werp, one  of  the  governors  of  the  Xew 
York  Stock  Exchange,  mean  anything,  there 
has  been  another  development  as  remark- 
able as  any  of  these.  Speaking  at  Wash- 
ington in  commendation  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
policies  as  announced  in  his  recent  address 


to    Congress,   Mr.   Van   Antwerp   said: 

"'Heresies  and  schisms  come  and  g' ■ : 
man-made  laws  appear  and  disappear;  but 
the  human  heart  does  not  change,  and  in 
the  last  analysis  we  come  to  know  that  only 
righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.  We  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  know  this  to-day  better 
than  we  ever  knew  it  before,  and  we  intend 
to  live  by  it  through  the  years.  We  shall 
make  many  mistakes,  no  doubt,  but  wc  shall 
stick  to  our  standards  and  rejoice  in  them, 
and  some  dajf — mark  my  words — this  great 
market  place  will  earn  the  admiration  ami 
respect  of  the   whole   people.' 

"  '  We  are  determined  to  show  our  critics 
by  our  deeds  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
means  something  vital  and  vitalizing  in 
America,  that  it  is  an  important  adjunct  of 
the  new  Wall  street — a  broad  highway 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  doing  its  utmost  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  happy  and  prosperous 
land.' 

"It  is  to  be  regrcilcd  that  when  Howanl 
Elliott  spoke  in  X'ew  York  the  other  day 
on  "What  .'Xils  the  Xew  Haven?'  he  could 
not  have  made  an  equally  'honorable  sur- 
render.' He  gave  many  reasons  for  tlu- 
plight  of  that  great  property,  .but  he  did 
not  mention  the  ont-  that  had  more  to  do 
with  it  than  all  the  others.  On  the  suliject 
of  monopoly  and  plunder  as  promoted  by 
the   old    Wall   street   he   was   silent. 

"There  is  no  abject  confession  in  -Mr. 
Van  -Antwerp's  pronouncement,  and  there 
was  need  of  none.  He  indicates  past  con- 
ditions sufficiently  when  he  describes  those 
oi  the  present  and  makes  his  promises  for 
the  future.  In  this  respect  his  utterance 
may  be  accepted  as  a  worthy  response,  both 
in  language  and  in  sentiment,  to  the  Presi- 
dent's firm  but  kindly  notice  that  a  new 
era  of  law  enforcement  is  at  hand. 

"It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  country  that 
the  conception  of  'a  new  Wall  street,  a 
broad  highway  from  ocean  to  ocean,  doing 
its  utmost  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  happy 
and  prosperous  land,'  originated  in  Wall 
street  itself.  •Xobody  else  has  said  it.  Mil- 
lions of  men  have  waited  for  such  a  mes- 
sage from  that  quarter.  Where  that  ideal 
is  truly  held  there  will  be  no  lack  of  the 
co-operation  and  counsel  which  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  interest  of  justice  and  peace 
has  so  earnestly  and  so  eloquently  invited." 
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THE   SELLING   OF   COPPER. 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  Heads 
Agency  List  With  Over  500,000,000 
Pounds  —  Amalgamated  Takes  Second 
Place — No  Important  Agency  Changes. 

r.ii-.i,iii — Tin-  .Viiicricaii  Snu'lliu.n-  &  ive- 
liiiiiiu;  (o.  has  rinally  landed  at  the  top 
among  the  sellers  of  copper,  having  passed 
its  chief  rival,  the  United  Metals  Selling 
Co..  whicli  since  its  forniatinii  a  dozen 
years  ago  lias  been  the  nio>t  important 
factor  in  the  copper  selling  field.  Including 
tlie  Hradeii  product,  marketed  entirely  in 
Europe,  the  (iuggenheim  agency  had  the 
handling  of  more  than  half  a  hillion  pounds 
of  copper  during  1913  as  ci>mpareil  with 
442,()(X),000  pounds  credited  to  tin-  Amal- 
gamated   selling   department. 

I'helps.  Dodge  &  Co.  maintained  tliird 
position  with  a  slight  increase  in  amount 
of  copper  liandled,  the  total  being  200,0110,- 
000  pounds. 

The  other  selling  agencies  were  below 
the  200,000,000-pound  mark.  An  important 
expansion  was  that  of  L.  Vogelstein  &  Co., 
which  crept  up  to  144.400.000  pounds  as 
compared  with  144.900,000  pounds  handled 
by   the   .American    Metal   Co. 

Against  these  increases  must  be  recorded 
tile  heavy  losses  suffered  by  the  Lake  com- 
panies, which  market  their  own  copper  to  a 
great  extent.  The  severest  loss  was  that  of 
Calumet  &  Hecla.  which  tlirough  its  sales 
department  handles  the  product  of  the  va- 
rious mines  controlled  by  this  company. 
Against  more  than  120,000.000  during  the 
preceding  year  this  agency  had  the  market- 
ing of  but  84,000,000  pounds  in  1913.  The 
other  Michigan  companies,  also  affected  by 
the  miners'  strike,  suffered  in  proportion, 
the  Stanton  total  being  but  one-half  of  a 
year  ago.  while  the  Quincy  production  fell 
from  21,500.000  to   12,000,000  pounds. 

The  refinery  production  of  copper  in 
the  United  States  last  year  was  the  heaviest 
on  record  totaling  1,622.051,000  pounds,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  mine  and  smel- 
ter production  was  lower  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  following  tabulation  com- 
piled by  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  appor- 
tions the  sale  of  this  huge  tonnage, 
(pounds) : 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
Cerro  de   Pasco 45,f)0().()ilil 


t'ompaiiy's  own  product  at   Bal- 
timore, Perth  .\ml)oy  Tacoma 

refineries    120,000,U(X) 

Utah   Copper    1 19,000,000 

Nevada   Consolidated    64,6(X),000 

Tennessee    Copper    Co ..  17,500,00ii 

Ray  Consolidated 53,000,000 

Chino     53,500,000 

Mason  Valley  14,600.000 

Ohio   Copper    7,400.000 

Total    494,600,000 

United   Metals  Selling  Co. 

Pounds. 
.■\naconda      and      North      lUille 

(inc.  smelt  production)   271,0O0,Oai 

Copper  Range    (Lake   Copper).  30,000,000 

Arizona   Copper  Co 45,000,000 

Tooele  smelter  (including  Utah 

Cons.  Mining  Co 10,000,000 

Greene-Cananea     45,G0O,0ai 

Criroux    5,000,000 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg  Co 6,000,000 

Imports     30,000,001.1 

T.  ,tal    442.000.0a) 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co. 

Copper  Queen  smelter 132,000,000 

Detroit  Copper  Co 22,000,000 

Calumet  &  Arizona    55,000,000 

Total    209,000,000 

American  Metal  Co. 

Old    Dominion    Copper   Co 30,500,000 

Shannon  Copper  Co 13,700,000 

Granby    21,300,000 

IniDorts    smelt,    and    misc.    inc. 

Ducktown    56.000,000 

East   Butte    14,400,000 

Teziutlan   Copper   and   Torreon 

Smelter  (Mexico)   9.000,000 

Total   144.9(XI.O0O 

L.  Vogelstein  &  Co. 

United  States  Smelting 20.500,000 

Matte,  smelter  material  and  im- 
ports      69,500,(JOO 

Orford   Copper   Co 18,800,000 

United   Verde   Copper   Co 35,000,000 

Total    144,400,000 

E.  P.  Earle. 
South    Utali    Mines   and    Smelt- 
ers      1.700,000 

Mexican  imports   1,000,000 

J.ipaii   imports    4,000,000 

(Cioitiuued   on   page  90.1 
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BUSINESS  TRENDS. 


THE  STOCK  MARKET, 

^Erom  The  New  York  Times. ) 
The  month  which  has  just  closed  will  l)c 
remembered  as  one  whicli  brought  a  really 
remarkable  transformation  in  practically  all 
the  financial  markets  of  the  world,  no  sin- 
gle feature  of  the  great  change  for  the 
better  being  more  important  in  its  imme- 
diate as  well  as  in  its  ultimate  eflfects  than 
the  great  broadening  which  took  place  in 
the  investment  demand  for  securities.  Last 
week  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a  month's 
record  which  is  not  only  notable  but  en- 
couraging in  the  highest  degree.  Interest 
rates  have  come  down,  while  the  demand 
for  investments  has  risen  rapidly.  Over  the 
business  world  at  large  has  come  a  change 
in  sentiment  which  finds  reflection  in  in- 
creased confidence  for  the  future,  but  also 
in  the  more  tangible  fact  that  important 
industries  are  operating  at  a  higher  per- 
centage of  capacity,  and  that  bank  clear- 
ings, as  one  measure  of  the  volume  of 
trade,  are  showing  increases  after  many 
weeks  of  contraction. 

Europe   played  an  important  part  in  the 
further  improvement  which  came  about  last 
week.     The  foreign  markets  bought  Ameri- 
can stocks  on  a  very  substantial  scale.   Just 
how  much   they  did  buy  was  a  matter   of 
guesswork,  but  estimates  placed  the  amount 
of  stocks  Which  were  purchased  for  foreign 
account    during   the   month   of   January   at 
150,000  shares  or  more.     Europe  bought  its 
own  investment  securities  with  much  free- 
dom,   subscribed    liberally    to    new    issues. 
Governmental    and    others,    and    expressed 
its  hopeful  view  of  the  outlook,  particularly 
toward    the  end  of  the  month,  in  a  general 
rise  on  all  the  principal  Stock  Exchanges. 
A  sharp  contrast  is  here  presented  with  the 
conditions  which  prevailed  abroad  last  year, 
conditions   which   were    one   of   the    things 
Which    dragged    on    our    own    market,    and 
which   empliasized   every  unfavorable   feat- 
ure   and    minimized   many   favorable    facts. 
The  opinion  was  expressed  in  banking  cir- 
cles at  the  week's  close  that  the  European 
investment  demand  was  likely  to  continue 
for  some  time.     As  much  as  this  was  sug- 
gested by  the   overwhelming   subscriptions 
to  the  $87,000,000  Prussian  loan,  which  was 
applied   for   seventy-one   times   over.    Until 
the  last  week  of  the  year  Varl^  held  more 


or  less  aloof  from  the  movement  toward 
renewed  comfort  in  "the  financial  markets, 
Init  on  Thursday  the  Bank  of  France  re- 
duced its  discount  rate  to  3^4  per  cent,  and 
thereafter  the  open  market  rate  fell  as  low 
as  iyi  per  cent,  and  the  Bourse  developed 
noteworthy  strength. 

A  few  figures  will  help  to  bring  out 
clearl3'  the  change  which  has  come  about 
since  the  first  of  this  year  in  our  own 
stocks  and  bonds  and  in  the  three  great 
public  securities  of  Europe  which  are  the 
standard  bearers  of  their  respective  mar- 
kets.    This   is   what   the    record    shows: 

Jan.  31,  Dec.  31,  Net 

1914,         1913,  Change. 

Fifty  stocks    72.97  67.50  +5.47 

Forty    bonds    ....89.24  86.40  +2.84 

British  consols    ..76.00  71.0054  +4.00^ 

French    rentes     ..87.20  85.37'A  +1.82]/, 

German   3s    78.00  75.00  +3.00 

A  year  ago  stocks  were  declining  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  year,  and  as  the  event 
proved  supplied  the  keynote  to  the  1913 
record  on  the  Stock  Exchanges.  By  the 
same  token  a  most  encouraging  sign  has 
been  afforded  for  the  course  of  business 
during  the  year  whose  first  month  lias  just 
come    to   a    close. 

The  January  record  could  hardly  have 
been  better.  The  foundation  has  appar- 
ently been  laid  in  several  directions  for 
broad-scale  improvement  later  in  the  year. 

COMMODITY  PRICES, 

This     table    gives     "Bradstreet's"    index 
numbers  (the  totals  of  the  prices  per  pound 
of  ninetj'-six  articles)  since  January  1,  1909. 
1909.      1910.      1911.      1912.      1913.      3914. 
Jan.     8.263     9.231     8.836     8.949     9.493     8.885 
Feb.    8.033     9.073     8.766     8.958     9.459 
Mar.   8.217     9.111     8.603     8.902     9.405 
Apr.    8.316     9.200     8.522     9.098     9.297 
May    8.302     9.039     8.458     9.270     9.139 
June    8.396     8.911     8.529     9  102     9.072 
July    8.457     8.925     8.594     9.112     8.952 
Aug.    8.504     8.822     8.657     9.159     9.011 
Sep.     8.591     8.953     8.819     9.215     9.100 
Oct.    8.748     8.927     8.806     9.451     9.156 
Nov.    8.964     8.877     8.893     9.478     9.220 
Dec.    9.126     8.784     8.982     9.546     9.229 
Year   8.515     S.989     S.7l:5     9.180     9.211 
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BUSINESS  TRENDS. 


PIG  IRON  PRODUCTION. 

I'rodu.l' JH   ot    •■  'kc    and   -mihi-a-i  ■      ni^ 

iron  as  reported  by  the  Irun  Ag'; 

Daily  rate  of  production   (Gross   ions): 

1910        1011.        1912.  19i;!.  1914. 

Jan.    .    84,148     56,752     G6,3S4  90,IT2  (iO.MOS 

Feb. . .    85,610     64,090     72,442  92,{69  

Mar..     84,459      70,036      77,591  89,147  

April.    82,792      68.836      79,181  91,759  

May..    77,102     61,079     81,051  91,039  

June    .    75,516     59,385     81,358  87,619  

July..    69.305     57,841     77,738  82,601  

Aug.   .   67,963     62,130     81,046  82,057  

Sep...    68,476     65,903     82,128  83,531  .... 

Oct...    67,520     67,811     86,722  82,133  

Nov..     63,659      06,648      87,697  74,453  

Dec...    57,349     65,913     89,766  63,987  

COMMERCIAL  FAILURES. 

Commercial  failures  in  January  were  large 
in  number  and  exceptionally  heavy  in  point 
of  liabilities.  Total  defaults,  as  reported 
by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Company  were  1,857  and 
supplied  liabilities  amounting  to  $39,374,347, 
against  1,814  in  1913  for  $22,972,769,  1,897 
for  $19,770,530  two  years  ago,  1,663  for  $24,- 
090,649  in  1911.  and  1,510  in  1910,  when  the 
amount  was  $32,013,734.  From  a  numer- 
ical standpoint,  the  comparison  with  1913 
was  fairly  satisfactory  and  there  were  40 
fewer  insolvencies  than  in  1912;  but,  ow'n,i; 
to  several  reverses  of  exceptional  size,  the 
indebtedness  was  swelled  far  above  normal. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  last 
month's  returns  was  the  unusual  number  of 
large  failures,  there  having  been  48  for  $100,- 
000  or  more,  with  liabilities  of  $2,466,095. 
This  compared  with  28  similar  defaults  in 
the  preceding  year  for  $7,606,025,  23  =n  1912 
for  only  $3,869,343,  10  for  $11,079,173  in  1911, 
and  38  in  1910,  when  the  amount  involved 
was  $20,076,705.  After  eliminating  the  in- 
solvencies of  exceptional  size,  there  re- 
mained 1,809  smaller  suspensions,  and  the 
aggregate  indebtedness  of  these  was  $16,- 
908,252— an  average  of  $9,347.  In  January, 
1913,  the  number  of  failures  for  less  than 
$100,000  was  1,786  and  the  liabilities  were 
$15,366,744,  the  average  being  $8,604.  The 
average  for  1912,  1911,  and  1910  was  in  ex- 
cess of  $8,000,  but  was  considerably  below 
that  figure  in  all  the  other  years  b'jck  to 
1900. 


In  the  following  table  comparison  is  made 
of  the  number  of  manufacturing  failures  in 
the  United  States,  covering  two  years,  by 
leading  classes  of  trade,  and  the  liabilities 
reported  in  each  class  for  January  this  year; 
— Number —  Liabilities 

.Mannf.icturers.  1914.   1913.        1914. 


Iron  and  foundries    .  . 

3 

9 

$414,500 

Machinery,   etc 

14 

21 

839,101 

Woolens    and    carpets 

4 

2 

237,209 

Cotton,  lace,  etc 

4 

4 

162,100 

Lumber  and  carpenter 

S   41 

47 

3.406,491 

Cloth   and  millinery    . 

SO 

63 

546,265 

Ha/ts,   gloves,   etc.    . .  . 

21 

5 

337,300 

Chemicals   and  drugs. 

3 

6 

13,103 

Paints  and  oils   

1 

4 

7.600 

Printing   and    engrav. 

30 

17 

443,217 

Milling  and  baking    . 

30 

31 

74,691 

Leather  and  shoes    . . 

15 

13 

288,807 

Liquors   and  tobacco. 

11 

14 

142.004 

Glass,    earthen,    etc... 

18 

13 

311,101 

All   other    

132 

146 

10,577,761 

Total  mfg 

407 

395 

$10,780,939 

IDLE  RAILWAY   CARS. 

The  fortnightly  bulletin  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  shows  that  on  January 
15th  there  was  a  net  surplus  of  freight  cars 
on  the  lines  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada of  214,889,  that  representing  an  increase 
of  26,039  over  January  1st  and  an  increase 
of  186,450  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  fortnightly  figures  are  given  below, 
with  the  returns  for  other  periods,  figures 
representing  surplus,  except  where  other- 
wise indicated: 


1914— 

June  14   . . 

.  .      63,937 

Jan.  15   . .  . 

.  .   214,889 

May  31  .  . 

.  .      50,908 

Jan.  1   . .  .  . 

.  .    188,850 

May  15  .  . 

.  .      .-.0,294 

1913— 

May  1   .  .  . 

.  .      39,799 

Dec.  15  .  . 

.  .   101,543 

April  15   . 

.  .      57,498 

Dec.  1  ..  .. 

.  .     57,334 

April  1      . 

.  .      57,988 

Nov.  15  . . 

.  .      32,652 

Mar.  15  .  . 

.  .      37.773 

Nov.  1  . .  . 

.  .     *1,842 

Mar.  1  . .  . 

..      31.381 

Oct.  15  .  .. 

.  .      *6.048 

Feb.  15  .  . 

.  .      33,183 

Oct.  1  .... 

.  .      10,374 

Feb.  1  . .  . 

.  .      :',7,260 

Sep.  15   .  .  . 

.  .      40,150 

Jan.  15   .  .  . 

.  .      38.439 

Sep.  1   .  .  .  . 

.  .      38,306 

1912— 

Aug.  15  . . 

.  .      54,435 

Dee.  31  .  . 

.  .      17,053 

Aug.  1  . .  . 

.  .      58,445 

Dec.  14  .  . 

..    *34,393 

July  15   .  . . 

.  .      69,405 

Nov.  30  .  . 

..■*36,401 

June  30  .  . 

.  .      63,704 

Nov.  31    . . 

.  .    *51,113 

*  Net  sh 

jrtage. 
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THK   TRUST   MESSAGE. 

President  Wilson's  message     on  "the  subject  of  additional  leg- 
islation  regarding   the  very  difficult  and  intricate  matter  of  trusts 
and  monopolies"  delivered  in  person    to    Congress,    Tuesday,    Jan- 
uary 20,  1914. 


Advocates  the   following: 

1.  -Eflfectual  prohibition  of  interlocking 
directorates  in  all  large  corporations,  man- 
ufacturing, commercial,  banking  and  public 
service. 

2.  Giving  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion power  to  superintend  and  regulate 
financial  operations  by  which  railroads  will 
in  future  secure  funds  for  proper  develop- 
ment. 

3.  Explicit  definition  of  "the  many  inirt- 
lul  restraints"  of  trade  covered  in  l>lanket 
by   the  Sherman  law. 

4.  The  creation  of  a  commission;  (a)  to 
act  as  a  clearing  house  for  information; 
lb)  to  aid  the  courts  in  decrees  of  disso- 
lution,   etc. 

5.  Explicit  provision  of  penalties  and 
l>unishments  to  fall  upon  individuals. 

6.  Prohibition  of  holding  companies. 

7.  Giving  private  individuals  the  right 
to  found  suits  upon  facts  and  judgments  in 
previous  government  suits,  and  extending 
the  statute  of  limitations  to  run  from  con- 
clusion  of   such   government   suits. 

Recommended  for  consideration,  as  an 
open  question,  whether  the  ri.ght  of  an  in- 
dividual owner  of  stocks  in  various  corpo- 
rations to  vote  in  all  of  them  shall  be 
restricted. 


The   message   in    full   follows: 
Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 

In  my  report  "On  the  Slate  cjI  tlie 
Union,"  which  I  had  the  i)rivilege  of  read- 
ing to  you  on  the  1st  of  December  last,  I 
ventured  to  reserve  for  discussion  at  a 
later  date  the  subject  of  additional  legisla- 
tion regarding  the  very  difficult  and  intri- 
cate matter  of  trusts  and  monopolies.  The 
time  now  seems  opportune  to  turn  to 
that  great  question;  not  only  because  the 
currency  legislation,  which  absorbed  your 
attention  and  the  attention  of  the  countrj' 
in  December,  is  now  disposed  of,  but  also 
because  opinion  seems  to  be  clearing  about 
us  with  singular  rapidity  in  this  other  great 
field  of  action.  In  the  matter  of  the  cur- 
rency it  cleared  suddenly  and  very  happily 
after  the  much-debated  act  wan  passed;   in 


respect  of  the  monopolies  which  have  mul- 
tiplied about  us  and  in  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous means  by  which  they  have  been  organ- 
ized and  maintained  it  seems  to  be  coming 
to  a  clear  and  all  hut  universal  agreement 
in  anticipation  of  our  action,  as  if  by  way 
of  preparation,  making  the  way  easier  to 
see  and  easier  to  set  out  upon  with  confi- 
dence and  without  confusion  of  counsel. 

Legislation  has  its  atmosphere  like  every- 
thing else  and  the  atmosphere  of  accom- 
modation and  mutual  understanding  whicli 
we  now  breathe  with  so  much  refreshment 
is  matter  of  congratulation.  It  ought  to 
make  our  task  very  much  less  difficult  and 
embarrassing  than  it  would  have  been  had 
we  been  obliged  to  continue  to  act  amidst 
the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  antago- 
nism which  has  so  long  made  it  impossible 
to  approach  sudi  questions  with  dispas- 
sionate fairness.  Constructive  legislation, 
when  successful,  is  always  the  embodiment 
of  convincing  experience  and  of  the  mature 
public  opinion  which  finally  springs  out  of 
that  experience.  Legislation  is  a  business 
of  interpretation,  not  of  origination,  and  It 
is  now  plain  what  the  opinion  is  to  which 
we  must  give  effect  in  this  matter.  It  is 
not  recent  or  hasty  opinion.  It  springs  out 
of  the  experience  of  a  Whole  generation. 
It  has  clarified  itself  by  long  contest  and 
those  who  for  a  long  time  battled  with  it 
and  sought  to  change  it,  are  now  frankly 
and  honorably  yielding  to  it  and  seekinfr 
to    conform    their  actions   to    it. 

The  great  business  men  who  organized 
and  financed  monopoly  and  those  who  ad- 
ministered it  in  actual  everyday  transac- 
tions have  year  after  year,  until  now,  either 
denied  its  existence  or  justified  it  as  nec- 
essary for  the  effective  maintenance  and 
development  of  the  vast  business  processes 
of  the  country  in  the  modern  circumstances 
of  trade  and  manufacture  and  finance;  liul 
all  the  while  opinion  has  made  head  against 
them.  The  average  business  man  is  con- 
vinced that  the  ways  of  liberty  are  also 
the  waj's  of  peace  and  the  ways  of  success 
as  well,  and  at  last  the  masters  of  business 
on  the  great  scale  'have  begun  to  yield 
their  preference  and  purpose,  perhaps  tluir 
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What  we  arc  puriKisinn  to  do,  therefore, 
is,  happil}',  not  to  hamper  or  interfere  with 
Inisiness  as  enlightened  bnsiness  men  prefer 
to  do  it,  or  in  any  sense,  to  pnt  it  under 
llie  ban.  The  antagonism  Ijetween  busi- 
ness and  Government  is  over.  We  are  now 
about  to  give  expression  to  the  best  l)usi- 
ness  judgment  of  America,  to  what  we 
know  to  be  the  business  conscience  and 
honor  of  the  land.  The  Government  and 
Inisiness  men  are  ready  to  meet  each  other 
half  way  in  a  common  effort  to  square 
business  methods  with  Ijoth  public  opinion 
and  the  law.  The  best  informed  men  of 
the  business  world  condemn  the  methods 
and  processes  and  consequences  of  monop- 
oly as  we  condemn  them:  and  the  instinct- 
ive judgment  of  the  vast  majority  of  busi- 
ness men  everywhere  goes  with  them.  We 
shall  now  be  their  spokesmen.  That  is  the 
strength  of  our  position  and  the  sure 
prophecy  of  what  will  ensue  when  our  rea- 
sonable work  is   done. 

When  serious  contest  ends,  when  men 
unite  in  opinion  and  purpose,  those  who 
are  to  change  their  ways  of  business  join- 
ing with  those  who  ask  for  the  change,  it 
is  possible  to  effect  it  in  the  way  in  which 
prudent  and  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men 
would  wis'h  to  see  it  brought  about,  with 
as  few,  as  slight,  as  easy  and  simple  busi- 
ness readjustments  as  possible  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, nothing  essential  disturbed, 
nothing  torn  up  by  the  roots,  no  parts 
rent  asunder  which  can  be  left  in  whole- 
some combination.  Fortunately,  no  meas- 
ures of  sweeping  or  novel  change  are  nec- 
essary. It  will  be  understood  that  our  ob- 
ject is  not  to  unsettle  business  or  anywhere 
seriously  to  break  its  established  courses 
athwart.  On  the  contrary,  we  desire  the 
laws  we  are  now  aljout  to  pass  to  be  the 
bulwarks  and  safeguards  of  industry  against 
the  forces  that  have  disturbed  it.  What 
we  have  to  do  can  be  done  in  a  new  spirit. 
in  thoughtful  moderation,  without  revolu- 
tion of  any  untoward  kind. 

We  are  all  agreetl  that  "private  monop- 
oly is  indefensible  ;ind  intolerable,"  .ind 
our  programme  is  founded  ujjon  that  con- 
viction. It  will  be  a  comprehensive,  but 
not  a  radical  or  unacceptable  programme 
and  these  are  its  items,  the  changes  which 
opinion  deliberately  sanctions  and  for 
which    business   waits. 

It  waits  with  acquiescence,  in  the  llrst 
place   for   laws    which    will    effectually    pro- 


hibit and  present  such  interlockings  of  the 
personnel  of  the  directorates  of  great  cor- 
poration.s — banks  and  railroads,  industrial, 
commercial  and  public  service  bodies — as  in 
effect  result  in  making  those  who  borrow 
and  those  who  lend  practically  one  and 
the  same,  those  who  sell  and  those  who 
buy  but  the  same  persons  trading  with 
one  another  under  different  names  end  in 
different  combinations,  and  those  who  affect 
to  compete,  in  fact,  partners  and  masters 
of  some  whole  field  of  business.  Sufficient 
time  should  be  allowed,  of  course,  in  which 
to  effect  these  changes  of  organization 
without  inconvenience  or  confusion. 

Such  a  prohibition  will  work  much  more 
than  a  mere  negative  good  by  correcting 
the  serious  evils  which  have  arisen  because, 
for  example,  the  men  who  have  liecn  the 
directing  spirits  of  the  great  investment 
banks  have  usurped  the  place  which  be- 
longs to  independent  industrial  manage- 
ment working  in  its  own  behoof.  It  will 
bring  new  men,  new  energies,  a  new  spirit 
of  initiative  a  new  blood  into  the  manage- 
ment of  our  great  business  enterprises.  It 
will  open  the  field  of  industrial  develop- 
inent  and  origination  to  scores  of  men  who 
have  been  obliged  to  serve  when  their  abil- 
ities entitled  t'hem  to  direct.  It  will  im- 
mensely hearten  the  young  men  coming  on 
and  will  greatly  enrich  the  business  activ- 
ities   of    the    whole    country. 

In  the  second  place,  business  men,  as 
well  as  those  who  direct  public  afifairs. 
now  recognize,  and  recognize  witli  painful 
clearness,  the  great  harm  and  injustice 
which  has  been  done  to  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  great  railroad  systeiiis  of  the  coun- 
try b)'  the  way  in  which  tlie3-  liave  been 
financed  and  their  own  distinctive  inter- 
ests subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the 
men  who  financed  them  and  of  other  busi- 
ness enterprises  whicii  those  men  wi>he(l 
to  promote.  The  country  is  ready,  there- 
fore, tip  accept,  and  accept  with  relief  as 
well  as  approval,  a  law  which  will  con- 
fer upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  power  to  superintend  and  reg- 
ulate the  financial  operations  by  which  the 
railroads  arc  henceforth  to  be  supplied  with 
tlie  money  they  need  tor  their  jiroiier  de- 
velopment to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  re- 
quirements of  the  country  for  increased 
and  improved  facilities  of  transportation. 
W'c  cannot  postpone  action  in  this  matter 
without  leaving  the  railroads  exposed  to 
inunv    serious    handicaps    and    hazards,    and 
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the  prosperity  of  the  railroads  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  arc  inseparably 
connected.  Upon  this  question  those  who 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  actual  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  railroads 
have  spoken  very  plainly  and  very  ear- 
nestly, with  a  purpose  we  ought  to  be 
quick  to  accept.  It  will  be  one  step,  and 
a  very  important  one,  toward  the  necessary 
separation  of  the  business  of  production 
from  the   business  of  transportation. 

The  business  of  the  country  awaits  also, 
has  long  awaited  and  has  suffered  because 
it  could  not  obtain,  further  and  more  ex- 
plicit legislative  delinition  of  the  policy 
and  meaning  of  the  existing  anti-trust  law. 
Nothing  hampers  business  like  uncertainty. 
Nothing  daunts  or  discourages  it  like  the 
necessity  to  take  chances,  to  run  the  risk 
of  falling  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
law  before  it  can  make  sure  just  what  the 
law  is.  Surely  we  are  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  actual  processes  and  methods  of 
monopoly  and  of  the  many  hurtful  re- 
straints of  trade  to  make  definition  possible, 
at  any  rate  up  to  the  limits  of  what  ex- 
perience has  disclosed.  These  practices; 
being  now  abundantly  disclosed,  can  be 
explicitly  and  item  by  item  forbidden  by 
statute  in  such  terms  as  will  practically 
eliminate  uncertainty,  the  law  itself  and  the 
penalty   being   made   equally  plain. 

And  the  business  men  of  the  country  de- 
sire something  more  than  that  the  menace 
of  legal  process  in  these  matters  be  made 
explicit  and  intelligible.  They  desire  the 
advice,  the  definite  guidance  and  informa- 
tion which  can  be  supplied  by  an  adminis- 
trative body,  an  interstate  trade    commission. 

The  opinion  of  the  country  would  in- ' 
stantly  approve  of  such  a  commission.  It 
would  not  wish  to  see  it  empowered  to 
make  terms  with  monopoly  or  in  any  sort 
to  assume  control  of  business,  as  if  the  gov- 
ernment made  itself  responsible.  It  de- 
mands such  a  commission  only  as  an  indis- 
jjensable  instrument  of  information  and 
publicity,  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  facts 
by  which  both  the  public  mind  and  the 
managers  of  great  business  undertakings 
should  be  guided,  and  as  an  instrumentality 
for  doing  justice  to  business  where  the 
processes  of  the  courts  or  the  natural  forces 
of  correction  outside  the  courts  are  inade- 
quate to  adjust  the  remedy  to  the  wrong  in 
a  way  that  will  meet  all  the  equities  and 
circumstances  of  the  case. 


Producing  industries,  for  example,  which 
have  passed  the  point  up  to  which  com- 
bination may  be  consistent  with  the  public 
interest  and  the  freedom  of  trade,  cannot 
always  be  dissected  into  their  component 
units  as  readily  as  railroad  companies  or 
similar  organizations  can  be.  Their  dis- 
solution by  ordinary  legal  process  may 
oftentimes  involve  financial  consequences 
likely  to  overwhelm  the  security  market 
and  bring  upon  it  breakdown  and  confu- 
sion. There  ought  to  be  an  administrative 
commission  capable  of  directing  and  shap- 
ing such  corrective  processes,  not  only  in 
aid  of  the  courts  but  also  by  independent 
suggestion,   if  necessary. 

Inasmuch  as  our  object  and  the  spirit  of 
our  action  in  these  matters  is  to  meet  busi- 
ness half  way  in  its  processes  of  self  cor- 
rection and  disturb  its  legitimate  course  as 
little  as  possible,  we  ought  to  see  to  it,  and 
the  judgment  of  practical  and  sagacious 
men  of  afTairs  everywhere  would  applaud 
us  if  we  did  see  to  it,  that  penalties  and 
punishments  should  fall,  not  upon  business 
itself,  to  its  confusion  and  interruption, 
but  upon  the  individuals  who  use  the  in- 
strumentalities of  business  to  do  things 
which  public  policy  and  sound  business 
practice  condemn.  Everj'  act  of  business 
is  done  at  the  command  or  upon  the  initia- 
tive of  some  ascertainable  person  or  group 
of  persons.  These  should  be  held  indi- 
vidually responsible  and  the  punishment 
should  fall  upon  them,  not  upon  the  busi- 
ness organization  of  which  they  make 
illegal  use.  It  should  be  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  our  legislation  to  divest  such 
persons  of  their  corporate  cloak  and  deal 
with  them  as  with  those  who  do  not  repre- 
sent their  corporations,  but  merely  by 
deliberate  intention  break  the  law.  Busi- 
ness men  the  ceuntry  through  would,  I  am 
sure,  applaud  us  if  we  were  to  take  effectual 
steps  to  see  that  the  officers  and  directors 
of  great  business  bodies  were  prevented 
from  bringing  them  and  the  business  of 
the  country  into  disrepute  and  danger. 

Other  questions  remain  which  will  need 
very  thoughtful  and  practical  treatment. 
Enterprises,  in  these  modern  days  of  great 
individual  fortunes,  are  oftentimes  inter- 
locked, not  by  being  under  the  control  of 
the  same  directors,  but  by  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  corporate  stock  is 
owned  by  a  single  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons who  are   in   some  way  intimately   re- 
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latcil  ill  iMti.Ti,>t.  \\  0  ;iri-  ;it;ri-i-il.  1  Uiki-  il, 
that  lioldiiii;  cunpaiiu's  should  hi'  pro- 
liiliitcd,  hut  what  <il  the  L-outroUiiin  private 
ownership  of  individuals  or  actually  co- 
operative groups  of  individuals?  Shall  the 
private  owners  of  capital  stock  he  suffered 
to  he  themselves  in  effect  holding  com- 
])anics?  We  do  not  wish,  1  suppose,  to 
forhid  the  purchase  of  stocks  liy  any  per- 
son who  pleases  to  huy  them  iu  such  i|uan- 
tities  as  he  can  afford,  or  in  any  way 
arhitrarily  to  limit  the  sale  of  stocks  to 
honalide  purchasers.  Shall  we  require  the 
owners  of  stock,  when  their  voting  power 
in  several  companies  which  ought  to  he  in- 
dependent of  one  another  would  constitute 
actual  control,  to  make  election  in  which 
of  them  they  will  exercise  their  right  to 
vote?  This  question  1  venture  for  \our 
consideration. 

There  is  another  matter  in  which  im- 
perative considerations  of  justice  and  fair 
play  suggest  thoughtful  remedial  action. 
Xot  only  do  many  of  the  combinations 
effected  or  sought  to  be  effected  in  the 
industrial  world  work  an  injustice  upon 
the  public  in  general;  they  also  directly 
and  seriously  injure  the  individuals  who 
are  put  out  of  business  in  one  unfair  way 
or  another  by  t'he  many  dislodging  and  ex- 
terminating forces  of  combination.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  agree  in  giving  private  indi- 
viduals who  claim  to  have  been  injured  by 
these  processes  the  right  to  found  their 
suits   for  redress  upon   the   facts  and   judg- 


ments i)roved  and  entered  in  suits  by  the 
go\eriiment  where  the  government  has 
u|ion  its  own  initiative  sued  the  ccjuibina- 
tions  complained  of  and  won  its  suit,  and 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  shall  be 
suffered  to  run  against  such  litigants  only 
from  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Government's  action.  It  is  not  fair  that 
the  private  litigant  should  be  obliged  to 
set  up  and  establisli  again  the  facts  which 
the  Government  'has  proved.  He  cannot 
afford,  he  has  not  the  power,  to  make  use 
of  such  processes  of  inquiry  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  command  of.  Thus  shall  indi- 
vidual justice  be  done  while  the  processes 
of  business  are  rectified  and  sfpiared  with 
the   .general   conscience. 

I  have  laid  the  case  before  you,  no  doubt 
as  it  lies  in  your  own  mind,  as  it  lies  in  the 
thought  of  the  country.  What  must  every 
candid  man  say  of  the  suggestions  I  have 
laid  before  you  of  the  plain  obligations 
of  which  I  have  reminded  you?  That  these 
are  new  things  for  which  the  country  is 
not  prepared?  Xo:  but  that  they  are  old 
things,  now  familiar,  and  must  of  course 
be  undertaken  if  we  are  to  square  our  laws 
with  the  thought  and  desire  of  the  coun- 
try. Until  these  things  are  done,  con- 
scientious business  men  the  country  over 
will  be  unsatisfied.  They  are  in  t'hese 
things  our  mentors  and  colleagues.  We 
are  now  about  to  write  the  additional  arti- 
cles of  our  constitution  of  peace,  the  peace 
that  is  honor  and  freedom  and  jirosperity. 
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AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY'S  ANSWER  TO 
GOVERNMENT  PETITION. 


United  Slatc^ 


if  America. 
Petitioner, 


\'S. 


American  Can  Cnmpanv  and  otliers. 
Defendants, 
ANSWER  OF 
American  Can  Company,  Sanitary  Can  Company.  Missouri  Can  Canii)any.  Daniel  (i. 
Reid,  Frederick  S.  Wheeler,  Henry  W.  Phelps,  Franklin  Rudolph,  Rensselaer  11. 
Ismon.  W.  F.  Dutton.  Richard  A.  Burger,  Frank  D.  Throop.  William  T.  Graham. 
Edmund  C.  Converse.  Francis  L.  Hine,  James  McLean,  George  G.  McMurtry,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Moore.  Joseph  W.  O.ijden,  Ray  I..  Skofield.  J.  llob.irt  Moore.  William 
Y.   Bogle  and   George  W.  Cobb. 


George  R.  Willis.  Hatcli  &  Sheehan.  John  Uarton    Paym- 
leu.   L.   A.   Wells.— Solicitors   for   the    Defendants. 


.Simp 


Thaeher    &    Bart- 


I. 
Parties  and  Object. 

The  joint  and  seve.al  answer  of  the  de- 
fendants, .American  Can  Company,  Sani- 
tary Can  Company,  Missouri  Can  Com- 
pany, Daniel  G.  Reid.  i'rederick  S.  Wheeler 
(named  in  the  petition  Fred  S.  Wheeler). 
Henry  W.  Phelps,  Franklin  Rudolph.  Rens- 
selaer H.  Ismon,  W.  F.  Dutton,  Richard 
A.  Burger  (named  in  the  petition  Roy  A. 
Burger),  Frank  D.  Throop.  William  T. 
Graham,  Edmund  C.  Converse,  Francis  L. 
Hine.  James  McLean,  George  C.  McMur- 
try, William  Henry  Moore,  Joseph  W.  Og- 
den,  Ray  L.  Skofield.  J.  Hobart  Moore, 
William  Y.  Bogle  and  George  \V.  Cobb, 
to  the  petition  of  the  United  States  of 
-America   in   the   above   entitled  cause. 

These  defendants  answering  so  much  and 
such  parts  of  said  petition  as  they  arc  ad- 
vised it  is  material  and  necessary  for  them 
to   make   answer   unto,   say: 

These  defendants  are  not.  nor  is  any  of 
them,  restraining  interstate  trade  or  com- 
merce or  foreign  trade  or  commerce  in  tin 
cans,  or  attempting  to  monopolize,  or 
monopolizing  the  .same  in  violation  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  as  alleged 
in  said  petition.  On  the  contrary,  inter- 
state and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in 
tm  cans  is  free  and  unrestrained,  and  there 
exists  no  monopoly,  or.  so  far  as  these  de- 
fendants are  advised,  any  attempt  to 
monopolize   such   trade   and   commerce. 

n. 

Description  of  the  Parties. 
The  .American  Can  Company  (principal 
defendant),  is  a  corporation  organized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  with 
its  principal  office  at  Jersey  City,  as  alleged 
in   said   petition. 


The  principal  office  of  the  Sanitary  Can 
Company  is  not  at  New  York  City,  but  at 
f'airport.    New    York. 

The  Missouri  Can  Company  is  not  a  cor- 
poration of  Missouri,  having  its  principal 
office  at  St.  Louis,  as  alleged,  but  is  a  cor- 
poration of  New  Jersey  having  its  princi- 
pal office  at  Jersey  City. 

Frederick  S.  Wheeler  is  not  a  resident  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  but  of  Rye,  New 
York.  Henry  W.  Phelps  is  not  a  resident 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  of  Yonkers, 
New  York.  Franklin  Rudolph  is  not  a  resi- 
dent of  Chicago,  but  of  Winnetka,  Illinois. 
Rensselaer  H'.  Ismon  is  not  a  resident  of 
New  York,  but  of  Maplewood,  New  Jersey. 
Richard  A.  Burger  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
City  of  New  York  but  of  Mamaroneck, 
New  York.  William  T.  Graham  and  Ed- 
mund C.  Converse  are  not  residents  of 
New  York,  but  of  (ireenwich,  Connecticut, 
and  are  no  longer  directors  of  the  princi- 
pal defendant.  Joseph  W.  Ogden  is  not  a 
resident  of  New  York,  but  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey.  J.  Hobart  Moore  is  not  a 
resident  of  New  York,  but  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California.  William  Y.  Bogle  is  not 
President  of  the  Sanitary  Can  Company  as 
alleged,  nor  is  he  a  resident  of  New  York, 
but  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  Joseph  B. 
Russell  is  not  a  resident  of  Boston,  but  of 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts.  Michael  Espert 
is  not  the  lessor  of  the  Illinois  Can  Com- 
pany, but  is  the  lessor  of  the  land  and 
building  occupied  by  a  factory  of  the  prin- 
cipal defendant  in  Chirauc, 
III. 
Description  of  the  Industry. 
It  is  true  as  alleged,  that  cans,  containerv 
and  packages  made  of  tin  plate,  are  and 
have  long  been  in  (onniiiin  use  through  the 
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I  iiitcd  Stall's  for  packing,  prt'si-rv  iiii;  and 
transporting  foods  ,and  other  articles,  ll 
is  also  true  that  since  the  organization 
of  the  principal  defendant  this  use  has 
greatly  increased  and  many  new  uses  for 
such  containers  have  been  found:  and  that 
■■luh  containers,  while  made  in  numerous 
^llap^.■s  and  sizes,  are  classified  as  packers' 
cans  and  as  general  line  cans;  and  that 
packers'  cans  are  classed  as  hole  and  cap 
(not  hole  top)  and  open  top  or  sanitary 
cans.  The  latter  arc  closed  by  douI)le  seam- 
ing the  top  (not  by  clamping).  Most  con- 
densed milk  cans  and  many  cans  for  meat 
products  are   classified  as   packers'   cans. 

It  is  true  as  alleged  that  some  cans  are 
made  by  packers  for  their  own  use,  but 
much  the  greater  portion,  as  is  most  nat- 
ural for  many  good  reasons,  are  made  by 
manufacturers  who  devote  their  exclusive 
efforts  thereto.  Such  cans  are  shipped  from 
the  factory  to  the  packer,  often,  but  not 
.generally,  it  is  believed,  in  interstate  com- 
merce. It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the 
trade  in  packers'  cans  is  being  restrained 
or  monopolized.  The  fact  is  that  every 
packer  or  other  person  who  desires,  or 
deems  it  to  his  financial  interest,  to  manu- 
facture packers'  cans  may.  without  tlie 
slightest  difficulty,  obtain  the  necessary 
machinery  and  raw  material  and  manufac- 
ture the  same  without  restraint,  and  may 
buy  cans  from  numerous  competing  manu- 
facturers of  such  articles  without  restraint 
or   interference. 

It  is  true  that  in  March.  1901.  at  tlie 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  principal  de- 
fendant there  were  in  the  United  States 
many  persons,  firms  and  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans,  but 
upon  information  and  belief  the  defendants 
charge  that  they  were  not  all  independent 
of  each  other,  or  in  competition  with  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed,  and 
is  alleged  that  at  that  time,  and  for  a  long 
time  prior  thereto  prices  of  cans  had  been 
largely  governed,  or  afifected  by  agreements 
or  understandings  among  said  manufac- 
turers. 

It  is  also  true,  that  there  were  also  in 
the  United  States  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers of  special  machinery  proper  and 
necessary  for  making  and  sealing  tin  cans, 
and  that  their  products  were  shipped  more 
or  less  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  can  manufactuiers,  but  whether  in  active 
competition  with  each  other,  defendants  are 


iiDl    a(hi>e(l   anil   cannot   al'lirm   or   <leny. 

Xor  are  defendants  advised  as. to  whether 
in  ciuantity  and  value  such  business  con- 
stituted a  substantial  and  rapidly  growing 
part  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  true,  however,  that  there  are  now 
a  great  number  of  manufacturers  of  special 
machines  for  the  making  and  sealing  of  tin 
cans  which  are  being  made,  sold  and 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  in  free  and 
open  competition  witli  each  other;  and  sucli 
has  been  the  improvement,  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  can  making  machinery  since 
the  organization  of  tlie  principal  defendant, 
that  the  machinery  in  use  in  1901  and  then 
thought  to  be  desirable,  and,  perhaps,  in- 
dispensable, for  can  making  purposes  is 
now  practically  obsolete,  and  never  in  the 
history  of  the  can  making  industry  has 
there  been  such  developnient  and  improve- 
ment in  can  making  and  in  can  making 
machinery  as  since  1901,  and  tliis  improved 
machinery  is  now  available  to  any  and  all 
persons  who  may  desire  to  enter  the  can 
manufacturing    field. 

IV. 
Formation   of   the   Conspiracy. 

These  defendants  and  each  of  them  deny 
th.it  in  1900  and  1901  J.  Hobart  Moore, 
William  Henry  Moore,  Daniel  G.  Reid, 
Frederick  S.  Wheeler,  Henry  W^  Phelps, 
W'illiam  T.  Graham,  George  G.  McMurtry, 
defendants,  and  one  D.  Wiley  McCaughey 
and  others,  or  any  of  them  formed  a  com- 
bination and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for 
the  purpose  of  restraining  and  monopoliz- 
ing the  interstate  and  foreign  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States  in  tin  cans 
by  creating  a  single  corporation,  etc.,  as 
is   alleged   in   Part    IV.   of   the   petition. 

V. 

1.     Organization     of     the     American     Can 

Company,  Etc. 

It  is  true  that  in  March.  1901,  (luit  not 
in  furtherance  of  any  conspiracy)  the  prin- 
cipal defendant  was  incorporated  under  tin- 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  an 
authorized  capital  stock,  preferred  and 
common,  in  the  amounts  alleged  in  said 
petition,  and  soon  thereafter  the  amounts 
of  said   stock  as  alleged  were  issued. 

It  is  also  true  that  within  a  few  months 
after  its  incorporation  it  acquired  the  plants 
and  businesses  named  in  said  petition  on 
pages  8,  9,  10  and  11,  (part  V.  sub.  1)  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  stated,  and  that  it  issued 
in  exchange  therefor  and  for  certain  sums 
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lit  money,  its  preierrcd  and  cunini.m  stuck 
in  the  amounts  alleged  in  said  petition.  It 
is  also  true  that  many  of  said  plants  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cans  and 
carried  on  a  large  portion  of  the  interstate 
and  foreign  trade  in  tin  cans,  at  that  time, 
but  just  what  proportion  these  defendants 
are  not  advised,  and  cannot  state,  but  deny 
that  nearly  all  were  previously  in  com- 
petition  with   each   other. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  tlio  prin- 
cipal defendant  acquired  by  purchase  or 
otherwise  the  Wilson  Factorj-.  ol  Chicago 
Illinois,  the  Hoopeston  Can  Company,  of 
Hoopeston,  Illinois,  the  Great  Western 
Can  Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Louis- 
ville Can  Company.  Louisville.  Kentucky, 
the  North  Lubec  Can  Co..  North  Lubec, 
Me.,  the  Eastern  Can  Company,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  or  the  Tyler  Can  Co..  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  named  in  the  list  of  Vendors 
in   said   subdivision    1,   part   V, 

Nor  is  it  true  that  all  of  the  vendors 
named  in  said  list  were  engaged  in  the 
manufacture   of  tin   cans. 

As  to  the  allegation  that  the  total  con- 
sideration, including  the  par  v;ilue  of  the 
capital  stock  so  exchanged  was  much 
greater  than  the  actual  value  .of  the  prop- 
erties acquired,  these  defendants  state  that 
subsequent  events  have  perhaps  shown  that 
such  was  the  fact.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  value  of  the  properties,  pat- 
ents, etc.,  so  acquired  was  duly  estimated 
bj'  persons  believed  to  have  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  these  estimates 
were  made,  submitted,  and  relied  upon  at 
the  time,  and  such  values  with  the  moneys 
received,  it  was  then  believed,  warranted 
the  valuation  made  by  said  company  in  is- 
suing its  said  stock. 

As  to  the  allegation  that  such  purchases 
were  not  made  in  the  normal  course  of 
business  development,  but  pursuant  to  an 
alleged  combination  and  conspiracy,  and 
with  the  purpose  and  eflfect  of  unduly  re- 
straining competition  in  such  trade  and 
commerce  and  thereby  restraining  and 
monopolizing  it.  these  defendants  deny 
such  allegation  and  say  the  motives  and 
purposes  of  the  organizers  of  the  .American 
Can  Company  in  1901  must  be  judged  by 
the  situation  and  the  facts  then  existing, 
rather  than  by  the  situation  which  now 
prevails.  Following  the  panic  of  1893  came 
the  greatest  industrial  development  the 
country  has  ever  known.  The  successful 
conduct  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  its  re- 


sult greatly  increased  the  industrial  im- 
portance of  the  United  States  and  empha- 
sized the  need  of  larger  industrial  units. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  United  States  v. 
Knight,  156  United  States  1.  had  in  eflfect 
sanctioned  the  consolidation  of  manufac- 
turing units  into  one  large  corporation  and 
sustained  the  opinion  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  of  the  business  men  throughout 
the  country,  that  it  was  legal  and  propci 
to  create  a  great  and  successful  enterprise 
by  the  fonnation  of  a  single  large  corpora- 
tion and  the  purchase  by  it  of  many  smallei 
units,  and  therebj'  to  accomplish  the  many 
economies  and  improvements  demanded  by 
the  times,  as  well  as  to  respond  to  the 
need  of  the  hour,  for  strong  manufacturing 
organizations,  and  notwithstanding  the  act 
of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  aforesaid,  very 
many  of  the  successful  enterprises  which 
gave  to  this  country  such  a  preponderance 
in  manufactures  at  home  and  abroad,  were 
due  to  organizations  similar  to  the  Ameri- 
can Can  Company,  created  by  American 
enterprise  in  the  decade  following  the  de- 
cision  in  the   Knight  case. 

The  can  industry  while  it  had  long  been 
in  existence  was  largely  conducted  in  lofts, 
in  leased  and  unsanitary  buildings,  and  by 
the  crudest  methods,  and  in  the  early  days 
of  the  industr3-  the  raw  material  was 
wholly  imported.  The  passage  of  the 
McKinley  Bill  was  followed  after  a  few 
years  b3'  (he  establishment  of  the  tin  plate 
industry  on  a  firm  basis.  The  advantage 
to  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  United 
States  from  the  formation  of  such  large 
and  enterprising  concerns  as  the  .■\merican 
Can  Company  is  very  great.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  principal  de- 
fendant was  organized,  not  to  restrain  or 
monopolize  trade,  but  to  extend  and  en- 
large the  interstate  and  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  share  in  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  such  business.  And  beside- 
extending  and  enlarging  such  trade  then 
has  been  great  improvement  in  the  qualit\ 
of  the  product,  a  reduction  of  the  cost  t^ 
the  consumer,  and  a  greatly  extended  use 
of  cans,  and  other  containers  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  products  throughout  the 
country. 

l'"urther  answering,  these  defendants  say 
that  the  tin  can  industrj-  of  the  United 
States  has  never  been  more  healthy  than 
than  it  is  today.  There  are  many  plants. 
free  competition,  the  industrj-  is  in  tin 
hands  of  enterprising  men,  with  plants  well 
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M-attcrcJ  llnxiuyiuiuL  Uic  L'liilccl  SuiU'.--.  and 
I  lie  character  of  the  product  is  better  than 
at  any  previous  period,  and  there  is  no 
restraint  or  monopoly  or  altonipt  in  re- 
strain   or    monopolize. 

2.     Restrictive  Covenants. 

It  i>  true  llial  restrictive  eovenanls  in 
the  t'orm  set  out  in  the  petition  were  in- 
serted in  many,  but  by  no  means  all,  of 
the  contracts  whereby  said  plants  and  busi- 
nesses were  acquired,  this  not  in  further- 
ance of  any  unlawful  combination  or  con- 
spiracy but  because  such  covenants  were 
usual,  and  had  been  used  in  similar  con- 
tracts from  remote  times.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  no  importance  lui--  been  at- 
tached to  such  covenants,  and  no  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  enforce  any  of  them, 
and  many  of  the  more  active  and  powerful 
competitors  now  in  the  trade  are  persons, 
and  corporations,  owned,  controlled  or 
managed  by  persons,  who  signed  such  cov- 
enants or  by  their  immediate  families,  and 
this  witliout  objection  or  question  from 
the  principal  defendant. 
3.  Acquisition  of  Control  of  Can  Making 
Machinery. 

Defendants  deny  the  allegations  that  the 
principal  defendant  acquired  control  of 
most  of  the  previously  competing  can  mak- 
ing machinery  plants,  and  most  of  the  out- 
standing valuable  patents  for  making  such 
machinery  in  order  to  prevent  the  remain- 
ing competitors,  or  persons  who  desired 
to  become  such,  from  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary machinery,  and  that  some  of  the  cor- 
porations over  which  control  was  acquired 
were  compelled  to  break  contracts  for  the 
immediate  installation  of  machinery.  It 
is  true  that  the  purchases  included  tlie 
machinery  and  patents  owned  by  the  ven- 
dors, and  in  a  few  instances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  requisite  machinery, 
can  making  machinery  plants  and  patents 
were  purchased,  but  nothing  like  or  to  the 
e.xtent   charged   in    the   petition. 

Of  the  13  plants  alleged  to  be  can  making 
machinery  plants  and  businesses  thus  ac- 
quired, set  out  on  page  13  of  the  petition 
(part  V.  sub.  3)  eight  of  them,  to-wit: 
Crosby  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  (the  concern 
owned  by  J.  L.  Board),  Phelps  &  Co.,  Nor- 
ton Tin  Can  &  Plate  Co.,  Black  &  Krebs, 
R.  Tyne  Smith  Can  Co.,  A  Booth  &  Co., 
all  of  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Reynolds  & 
Bro.,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. ;  Unitni  Can 
Company,  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  are  all  em- 
braced   in    tlie    list    of    original    [ilant    pur- 


chases set  out  on  page  'J  of  the  petition 
(part  V.  sub.  1)  and  are  here  erroneously 
repeated,  and  most  of  them — that  is,  Nor- 
ton Tin  Can  &  Plate  Co.,  Black  &  Krebs, 
K.  Tyne  Smith-  Can  Co.,  .A.  Booth  &  Com- 
pany, Reynolds  &  Bro.,  and  Union  Can 
Company,  were  not  can  making  machinery 
plants.  J.  L.  Board,  who  did  business  as 
Crosby  &  Company,  was.  Phelps  &  Com- 
pany made  some  machinery,  but  not  auto- 
matic packers'  can  machinery.  Rudolphi 
&  Krummel,  Chicago,  named  in  said  list, 
made  no  packers'  can  machinery,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  Sprague  Canning  Machine 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  was  not  a  can  machinery 
making  plant.  Home  &  Danz  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  was  an  original  purchase  and  was  not 
a  machinery  plant.  The  Sleeper  Machine 
Company  of  Boston  sold  but  did  not  manu- 
facture certain  can  machinery,  not  packers' 
can   machinery. 

This  leaver  only  the  Imperial  Seamer 
Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  was  not 
incorporated  and  did  not  manufacture  any 
cans  or  can  making  machinery,  but  owned 
certain  patents. 

The  principal  defendant  made  contracts 
with  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
and  the  Ferracute  Co.,  Bridgton,  New 
Jersey,  (none  with  Charles  Loeffler  Ma- 
chine Company),  designed  to  insure  to  it 
sufficient  machinery  making  capacity  to 
meet  its  requirements;  these  contracts  ex- 
pired in  1907,  nearly  seven  years  ago,  and 
were  not  renewed,  and  were  limited  to  a 
certain  class  of  machinery  and  did  not,  as 
these  defendants  are  advised  and  verily  be- 
lieve, bind  said  companies  generally,  as 
alleged   in   the   petition. 

As  to  the  charge  that  some  corporations 
over  which  the  control  was  acquired  were 
compelled  to  break  contracts,  defendants 
deny  except  that  it  is  true  that  in  two  in- 
stances the  principal  defendant  requested 
E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  (which  the  principal  de- 
fendant did  not  control)  not  to  deliver  cer- 
tain machinery  contracted  for,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  infringed  patents  owned  by  the 
principal  defendant.  Beyond  this,  defend- 
ants allege  that  no  competing  can  manufac- 
turer, or  persons  desiring  to  become  such, 
were  prevented  from  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary machinery  by  or  through  any  owner- 
ship or  control  whicli  said  defendant  had 
by  contract,  patent  or  otherwise. 

It  is  also  the  fact  that  while  the  principal 
defendant  makes  much  of  the  machinery 
used   by   it   in   its   factories   it   employs   out- 
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side  concerns  to  make  machinery,  not  only 
the  Max  Ams  Machinery  Company,  but 
other  concerns  not  connected  with  the  prin- 
cipal defendant  by  contract   or  otherwise. 

Defendants  deny  that  the  principal  defen- 
dant subsequently  extended  its  control  over 
the  trade  in  can  making  machinery  either 
by  acquiring  control  of  companies  manu- 
facturing such  machinery  or  pojsessing 
patents  thereon,  or  otherwise,  as  aileged  in 
the  petition. 

It  is  true  as  alleged  that  when  the  prin- 
cipal defendant  was  organized  the  open  top 
can  as  compared  with  the  hole  and  cap 
can  was  of  relatively  small  importance. 
Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  at  that  time 
open  top  cans  were  not  being  largely  i^ianu- 
lactured,  but  is  is  not  true  that  the  defen- 
dants have  attempted  to  restrain  or  monop- 
olize the  trade  in  open  top  cans  by  ac- 
quiring control  of  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture thereof,  or  otherwise. 

It  is  true  the  capital  stock  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Tin  Can  Company  (not  Indepen- 
dent Can  Company)  was  purchased,  but 
its  only  assets  were  four  patents,  which 
upon  trial  proved  of  little  value  and  were 
abandoned.  The  patents  did  not  cover  ma- 
chinery for  making  open  top  cans,  and  no 
open  top  cans  were  ever  made  as  the  result 
of  such  purchase. 

It  is  true  that  the  defendant  Max  Ams 
Machine  Company  became  the  owner  of 
patents  for  machinery  for  making  and  seal- 
ing open  top  cans,  but  when  or  to  what 
extent  defendants  are  not  advised.  The 
Max  Ams  Machine  Company  issued  a  li- 
cense to  the  Federal  Can  Company,  as  al- 
leged in  the  petition,  but  this  license  did 
not  permit  the  use  of  all  of  its  machinery, 
but  was  limited  to  a  single  patent  and  a 
single  application  for  a  patent.  The  F"ed- 
eral  Can  Company  did  not,  however,  avail 
itself  of  said  license,  nor  did  it  i)ecome  a 
competitor  of  the  principal  defendant,  nor, 
as  defendants  arc  advised  and  verily  be- 
lieve, did  it  manufacture  a  single  open  top 
can,  nor  did  it  build  up  a  large  business  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  Max  Ams  Machine  Company  issued 
a  license  to  the  Sanitary  Can  Company, 
but  said  license  was  not  exclusive  as  to  all 
its  patented  machinery,  and  contained  im- 
portant exceptions. 

It  is  not  true  as  alleged  in  the  petition 
that  the  principal  defendant  destroyed  com- 
petition   in   the   open   top   or   sanitary   can. 


( )n  the  contrary,  it  has  greatly  increased 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  cans.  The 
fact  i>  that  the  Sanitary  Can  Company 
built  up  a  considerable  business  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  these  cans,  but 
was 'not  to  any  substantial  extent  in  com- 
petition with  the  principal  defendant,  nor 
was  the  Ma.x  Ams  Machine  Company  its 
competitor. 

The  iirincipal  defendant  at  tlie  time  re- 
ferred to  in  the  petition,  while  it  had  begun 
the  manufacture  of  sanitary  cans  in  a  small 
way,  was  not  then  engaged  in  this  manu- 
facture on  a  commercial  basis,  and  was 
not  therefore  in  any  sense  a  competitor 
of  the  Sanitary  Can  Company,  nor  affected 
by  wliat  is  stated  in  the  petition  as  the 
indirect  competition  with  the  Max  Ams 
Machine  Company.  While  it  acquired  the 
LInited  Can  Company,  and  through  it  the 
license  issued  to  the  Federal  Can  Com- 
pany, neither  the  F'ederal  nor  the  United 
Can  Company,  were  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  open  lop  or  sanitary  cans. 

In  1908  the  principal  defendant  acquired 
the  control  of  the  defendant.  Sanitary  Can 
Company,  not  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
in.g  competition  as  is  alleged,  but  to  de- 
xehip  the  business  of  manufacturing  the 
open  toj)  can.  The  open  top  sanitary'  can 
\\u>  the  introduction  of  a  new  branch  of 
the  industry.  At  first,  and  for  a  consider- 
al)le  time  it  was  experimental,  and  was  not 
received  with  favor  by  packers.  A  number 
of  persons,  however,  believed  that  it  would 
mark  a  substantial  advance  in  the  right 
direction  and  would  overcome  the  prejudice 
and  em'barrassments  due  to  the  use  of 
solder  in  fruit  and  vegetable  cans,  and  with 
this  view  the  purchase  was  made,  and  now 
the  sanitary  can  is  being  manufactured  and 
sold  in  active  competition  by  the  leading 
can  makers  thoroughout  the  United  States, 
and  in  many  localities  has  superceded  the 
hole    and   cap   cans. 

It  is  true  that  on  December  15.  1909,  the 
principal  defendant  and  th.e  Sanitary  Can 
Company  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Max  Ams  Machine  Company,  some  of  the 
provisions  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
petition.  Said  companies,  however,  did  not 
agree  to  purchase  annually  from  the  Max 
Ams  Machine  Company  a  specific  amount 
of  its  patent  machinery  for  making  the 
open  top  can,  but  did  agree  to  purchase  a 
certain  amount  of  can  making  inachinery, 
and   the   Max   Ams   Machine   Company  did 
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nut  biiul  Itself  for  a  period  of  5  years  not 
to  sell  any  such  machinery  to  or  for  the 
use  of  any  other  person,  it  did  not  at  that 
time  nor  does  it  now  control  the  manufac- 
ture of  machinery  for  the  making  of  open 
top  cans.  There  are  a  number  of  different 
systems  or  kinds  of  machinery  in  use  by 
the  various  manufacturers  including  the 
principal  defendant  for  tlie  making  of  such 
cans,  other  than  the  machinery  owned,  con- 
trolled or  manufactured  by  liie  Max  Ams 
Machine   Company. 

There  is  no  contract  existing  between 
Max  Ams  Machine  Company,  Sanitary  Can 
Company  or  the  American  Can  Company 
which  is  in  any  sense  exclusive  or  which 
interferes  with  the  right  of  Max  Ams  Ma- 
chine Company  to  manufacture  machinery 
for  making  open  top  cans  for  other  per- 
sons, firms  or  corporations. 

4.     Further    Acquisitions    of     Can     Making 
Plants. 

Of  the  concerns  tlie  petition  alleges, 
pages  16  and  17,  (part  V,  sub.  4)  to  have 
been  independent  and  competing  can  mak- 
ing plants  and  to  have  been  purchased  or 
leased  by  the  principal  defendant  subse- 
quent to  1901,  many  were  not  competing 
can  making  plants,  and  several  have  not 
only  not  been  so  purchased  or  leased,  but 
are  now  among  its  active  competitors.  Tiie 
Virginia  Can  Company,  Buchanan,  Vir- 
ginia, the  United  States  Can  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  have  been  since  their  forma- 
tion, and  now  are  in  active  competition 
with  the  principal  defendant.  The  La- 
crosse Can  Co.,  Lacrosse,  Wis.,  formerly 
also  an  active  competitor,  has  been  con- 
solidated with  the  Wheeling  Can  Company, 
of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  a  very  for- 
midable competitor  of  the  principal  defend- 
ant. The  Independent  (Tin)  Can  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  the  American  Solderless 
Can  Co.,  New  Jersey,  were  not  can  making 
concerns,  each  owned  certain  patents  (and 
nothing  else)  which  after  a  trial  proved  to 
be  unsuccessful  and  were  abandoned.  The 
Western  Can  Co.,  and  the  Woodcock  Can 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  were  -each  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  and  certain  machinery  only 
was  purchased  from  the  receiver  after  the 
companies  had  failed.  The  Western  Can- 
ada Can  Co.,  New  Westminster,  Canada, 
was  not  purchased  or  leased.  The  Boston 
Wharf  Company  of  Boston,  Michael  Espert 
of  Chicago,  Freeman-Duncan  Transfer  & 
Realty    Co.    of    Kansas    City,    are    not    and 


have  never  been  in  the  can  making  busi- 
ness, but  are  landlords  leasing  real  prop- 
erty onlj.  The  California  Fruit  Canners' 
Association,  California,  the  Hawaiian  Pine- 
apple Co.  (Ltd.),  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  are 
customers  and  not  can  makers.  The  Mis- 
souri Can  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is 
not  a  purchase,  but  was  organized  by  the 
principal  defendant  because,  under  the  laws 
of  Missouri  it  was  not  permitted  to  qualify 
to  do  business  therein.  .Martin  Wagner 
(-'onipany  of  East  Brooklyn,  .Md.,  was  one 
of  the  original  purchases,  and  is  named  as 
such  in  the  petition,  page  9,  as  Martin 
Wagner  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  is  not 
a   further   acquisition. 

Home  &  Danz,  St.  Paul,  was  an  original 
1901  acquisition,  and  is  so  mentioned  on 
page  13  of  the  petition,  as  one  of  the  origi- 
nal  machine   making  purchases. 

The  Philadelphia  Can  Company  of  Phil- 
adelphia, the  Union  Can  Company  of  Saji 
Francisco,  California,  and  the  North  Lubec 
Can  Co.,  were  not,  nor  were  either  of  them 
purchased  by  the  Can  Company.  The 
building  of  Phillips  &  Leonard,  Cambridge, 
Md.,  known  as  the  Cambridge  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Cambridge,  Md.,  was 
leased  by  the  principal  defendant  in  1906 
and  occupied  with  its  own  machinery  until 
1908  when  the  machinery  was  removed,  and 
the  operation  discontinued.  The  Kemiweld 
Can  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  a  fibre  pack- 
age concern,  and  makes  no  packers'  or 
other  tin  cans.  The  United  Can  Company 
of  California  and  the  Sanitary  Can  Com- 
pany have  been  heretofore  mentioned 
herein.  The  Union  Can  Company  of  Rome, 
the  only  remaining  company,  was  pur- 
chased and  is  now  being  operated  at  Rome, 
New   York. 

The  allegation  that  the  principal  defend- 
ant has  acquired  and  still  retains  can  mak- 
ing plants  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com- 
pany is  an  error.  That  Company  never 
had  a  can   making  plant. 

It  is  true  that  some  packers  have  entered 
into  long  term  contracts  with  the  principal 
defendant  to  buy  their  cans  exclusively  for 
the  period  covered  by  the  contract,  but 
never  at  prices  lower  than  the  bare  cost 
at  which  thej'  themselves  could  have  bought 
the  raw  material  and  made  the  cans,  that 
is,  unless  because  of  inefificiency,  small 
quantity  manufactured,  or  for  some  other 
reason  it  cost  them  too  much  to  make 
cans.     Nor  is  it   true  that  the  principal  dc- 
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COMPARISON  OF  METAL  PRICES, 

Range  for   1911. 

Pig  Iron.                                 High.  Low. 

Bessemer,  valley    15.00  14.00 

Basic,   valley    13.75  12.25 

No.  2  foundry,  valley   14.00  13.00 

No.  2X   foundry,   Philadelphia  15.50  14.75 

No.  2  foundry,  Cleveland   14.25  13.25 

No.   2X   foundry   Buffalo    ....    14.25  13.50 

No.  2  foundry,  Chicago   15.50  14.50 

No.   3   SoutherJi,    Birmingham    11,00  9.75 
Scrap  Iron  and  Steel. 

Melting  steel,  Pittsburgh    14.50  12.00 

Heavy  melting  steel,   Chicago   12.50  10.00 

No.  1  R.R.  wrought,  Pittsburgh  14.25  12.15 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh   14.00  12.25 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia  13.75  11.85 
Iron  and  Steel  Products. 

Bessemer   rails,    mill    1.25  1.25 

Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.40  1.25 

Iron   bars,    Philadelphia    1.35  1.2C 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.40  1.05 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh   1.40  1.10 

Structural  shapes,  Pittsburgh.     1.40  1.10 

Grooved  steel  skelp,  Pittsburgh    1.30  1.15 

Black   sheets,   Pittsburgh    2.20  1.80 

Galvanized   sheets,    Pittsburgh     3.20  2.80 

Tin  plate,  Pittsburgh   3.70  3.30 

Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh   1.70  1.50 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh    1.80  1.50 

Steel   pipe     Pittsburgh    80%        81 

Connellsville  Coke  at  ovens. 

Prompt  furnace    1.90  1.45 

Prompt   foundry    2.25  1.85 

Metals — New  York. 

Straits    tin    48.50  37.60 

Lake   copper    14.37J/2  12.20 

Electrolytic  copper   14.25  12.00 

Casting  copper   14.12^  12.00 

Sheet  copper   19.00  16.00 

Lead  (Trust  price)    4.50  4.25 

Spelter      7.00  5.50 

Cooksons  antimony    9.50  7.50 

Aluminum    98-99%    22.50  18.50 

Silver    "56^        51 

St.   Louis. 

Lead    4.50  4.12 

Spelter   6.85  5.20 

Sheet  zinc   (f.o.b.  smelter)    ..      8.50  7.25 

London                                      £  £ 

Standard  tin,  prompts    233  169 

Standard  copper,   prompts    64  33 

Lead   loiS         13 

Spelter   27^         22 

Silver    26^^         23 


Range  f 

or  1912. 

Range  for  1913. 

Closing 

High.      L 

.on-.        H 

igh.     L. 

ow.     Jan 

.31. '14. 

17.25 

14.00 

17.25 

14.23 

14.00 

16.50 

12.25 

16.50 

12.50 

12.50 

18.00 

13.00 

17.50 

13.00 

13.00 

18.50 

14.73 

IS. .50 

14.30 

14.75 

17.75 

13.25 

17.73 

13.30 

13.25 

17.25 

13.50 

18.00 

13.00 

13.75 

18.00 

14.50 

18.00 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

9.75 

14.00 

10.50 

10.50 

16.23 

12.30 

13.00 

10.73 

11.35 

14.00 

10.73 

13.25 

9.00 

9.75 

16.25 

13.00 

13.75 

11.30 

12.75 

15.25 

12.35 

15.00 

11.50 

12.25 

17.00 

11.73 

14.73 

9.73 

11.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.65 

1.25 

1.65 

1.35 

1.35 

1.671/2 

:      1.32 

1.67K' 

1.32  !.i 

1.2T/2 

1.40 

1.10 

1.40 

1.20 

1.20 

1.50 

1.10 

1.50 

1.20 

1.30 

1.50 

1.10 

1.50 

1.20 

1.20 

1.45 

1.15 

1.45 

1.15 

1.15 

3.25 

1.80 

2.35 

l.SO 

1.95 

3.40 

2.80 

3.50 

2.80 

2.95 

3.60 

3.30 

3.60 

3.40 

3.40 

1.70 

1.50 

1.70 

1.60 

1.60 

1.75 

1.35 

1.80 

1.55 

1.55 

79% 

81% 

79% 

80% 

79Kaf; 

4.23 

1.80 

4.23 

1.73 

1.90 

4.50 

l.flO 

4.50 

3.40 

3.40 

31.03 

42.03 

30.70 

36.75 

40.00 

17.80 

14.13 

17.00 

14.50 

15.00 

17.73 

13.95 

16.871^ 

14.121^ 

14.70 

17.65 

1.3.75 

16.62^   13.87^ 

14.50 

33.00 

19.00 

32.00 

19.73 

20.25 

3.10 

4.00 

4.75 

4.00 

4.10 

7.65 

6.45 

3.63 

5.10 

5.42':- 

10.50 

7.12/, 

9.00 

7.25 

7.25 

28.00 

18.50 

27.12^ 

18.50 

18.87', 

64^ 

54^ 

62% 

56y& 

57^ 

3.03K'     3.90 

4.72> 

i    3.85 

4.03^ 

7.30 

6.25 

3.83 

4.95 

5.23 

9.00 

8.00 

9.00 

7.00 

7.23 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

233 

183J4 

232 

166J4 

183'4 

SOfff 

60il 

77 

61^ 

65M 

23K 

15A 

2iy. 

15A 

20 

275/^ 

25 

2614 

20^ 

21'' 

291J 

25  A 

39.1^ 

35  A 

311  ,, 
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COMPARISON  OF  SECURITY  PRICES. 

Range  for  lUll. 

Railroads.                                 High.  Low. 

Atchinson  Top.  &  Santa  Fe..    1165^  99% 

.A.tchin.   Top.   &  San.   Fe,   pfd.    lOS'/z  100^ 

Baltimore   &  Ohio    109^  9i'/j 

Canadian   Pacific    247  lOS^^^ 

Chesapeake    &   Ohio    86J4  6854 

Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul    ....   133^^  105J4 

Erie   R.   R 38H  27^ 

Great   Northern,   pfd 140  119 

Lehigh   Valley    186%  151 

Louisville   &   Nashville    160J4  136^ 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas   . . .     38%  27 

Missouri    Pacific     63  33J4 

New   York  Central    115^  99% 

N.   Y.,   N.   H.   &  Hartford    ...    151%  126% 

Northern   Pacific    137%  llOJ^ 

Pennsylvania   R.   R 130%  11854 

Reading    161  134 

Rock   Island    31%  22 

Southern   Pacific    126%  104% 

Union    Pacific    193%  153% 

Wabash    18^4  5J4 

Industrials. 

Amalgamated   Copper    71  j,^  44% 

Am.    Beet   Sugar    59%  39% 

American   Can    12%  8% 

American  Can  pfd 93%  77 

Am.  Car  &  Foundry    58%  42% 

Am.  Cotton  Oil   62%  41^ 

Am.   Locomotive    43%  32% 

Am.  Smelting  &  Refining   83%  56% 

Brooklyn   Rapid   Transit    ....      845/^  72 

Chino    Copper    27%  16% 

Colo.  Fuel   &  Iron  Co 36%  25 

Consolidated  Gas 148%  128^ 

General   Electric    168%  142 

Interborough   Metropolitan    . .     20%  13% 

International  Harvester   129%  99% 

International  Steam  Pump   ...     44  23 

Lackawanna   Steel    48  30 

National   Lead    59  42% 

Ray  Consolidated  Copper   ....     19  13 

Republic   Iron   &  Steel    35%  18 

Republic   Iron   &  Steel,  pfd...      99%  74% 

Sloss-Sheffield    _      56%  34 

Texas    Co ."    136%  74% 

U.   S.   Rubber    48%  30% 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation   82%  50 

U.    S.   Steel   Corporation,   pfd.   120%  103 

Utah    Copper    57%  38 

Va.-Carolina   Chem 70%  43% 

Western  Union  Telegraph   . .  .     84%  715.^ 


Range  for  1912. 

Range  fc 

r  1913. 

Closing 

HiKh. 

l.uw. 

High.     J 

.ow.  Jan.  31, '14. 

111% 

103% 

100.% 

90% 

99% 

104% 

101% 

102% 

90 

100% 

1112 

101% 

106-% 

90% 

96 

283 

.320% 

366% 

204 

319^ 

85% 

68% 

80 

51% 

67 

U7.% 

99% 

116% 

96% 

106-% 

39% 

30 

32% 

20% 

31% 

143% 

126 

133% 

115% 

133% 

185% 

155% 

168% 

141%    . 

155% 

170 

138 

143% 

126% 

140% 

■nH 

25% 

39% 

18% 

33% 

47% 

35 

43^ 

21% 

28% 

121% 

106% 

109% 

90% 

96% 

142% 

136 

129% 

65.% 

75% 

131% 

115% 

122% 

101% 

117% 

186% 

119% 

133% 

106 

115 

179% 

148% 

171% 

151% 

1695% 

:'>o% 

32% 

34i 

11% 

13% 

115% 

103% 

110 

83 

99% 

170.% 

150% 

163% 

137% 

164% 

9% 

3% 

6 

3 

3?i 

93% 

60 

80% 

61% 

77 

77 

46% 

30% 

19% 

27% 

47% 

11% 

46i 

21 

335% 

136% 

90% 

139% 

80% 

95% 

035% 

49% 

56% 

36% 

51% 

60% 

45% 

57% 

33% 

44 

47% 

31% 

44% 

37 

36^ 

91 

66% 

74% 

58% 

09 

94% 

76% 

92% 

83% 

91% 

50% 

25 

47% 

30% 

41% 

43% 

33% 

41% 

34% 

33% 

149% 

135% 

143% 

125% 

137% 

188% 

155 

187 

139% 

147% 

32 

16% 

19% 

13% 

15% 

126% 

105% 

111% 

96 

111 

34 

12 

18% 

4% 

9 

55% 

38 

49% 

29% 

39 

68% 

51% 

56% 

43 

51 

24% 

16 

33 

15 

10 

35% 

15% 

38% 

17 

36i/i 

93% 

64% 

92% 

73 

89 

59% 

39% 

45% 

33 

35 

130% 

81 

132% 

89 

144% 

67% 

45% 

•  69% 

51 

59% 

80% 

58% 

69% 

49% 

66.% 

117 

107% 

110% 

103% 

112% 

07% 

53% 

60% 

395% 

55% 

.>7% 

40% 

43% 

22 

31% 

S0% 

73 

75% 

54% 

63% 
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lendant  can  offer  such  prices,  because  of 
its  advantageous  contract  with  the  Ameri- 
can Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company.  It  does 
make  long  term  contracts  with  packers 
:ind  other  users  of  cans  (as  do  its  com- 
petitors) because  being  in  the  can  business 
it  can  make  cans  cheaper  than  people  who 
are  not  so  engaged  and  it  has  for  good 
iionest  business  reasons  been  able  to  induce 
.vome  packers  to  make  such  contracts  be- 
cause they  deemed  it  to  their  interest  to 
do  so,  but  there  are  a  very  large  number 
of  packers  throughout  the  country  who 
prefer  to  make  their  own  cans  and  do  so, 
and  there  are  many  packers  who  make 
short  term  contracts,  or  buy  on  open  order. 
The  field  is  entirely  open  for  them  to 
make  their  own  cans,  or  to  buy  them  from 
regular  can  makers,  as  they  deem  for  their 
best  interest,  as  is  conclusively  shown  by 
the  fact  that  many  packers  throughout  the 
country  arc  now  making  their  own  cans. 

5.     Dismantling   of    Plants. 

It  is  true  that  after  the  company  was 
organized  and  work  commenced  that  many 
plants  were  dismantled  as  alleged  in  said 
petition.  \\"hether  such  plants  had  prior 
to  their  purchase  been  in  active  and  profit- 
able competition  with  each  other,  the  de- 
fendants are  not  advised  and  cannot  state. 
It  was  found  that  many  of  the  plants  were 
in  leased  premises,  badly  located,  poorly 
equipped  and  not  suited  for  economical 
distribution  or  management  and  were  there- 
fore in  many  cases  consolidated  with  some 
other  plants  and  sometimes  dismantled  and 
a  few  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fact 
nevertheless  remains  that  the  dismantling 
of  inferior  plants,  the  consolidation  of  the 
manufacture  in  the  plants  of  higher  effici- 
ency and  belter  location  was  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  realizing  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  which  flow  from  larger 
units  in  manufacture.  The  plants  which 
continued  to  be  operated  were  greatly  en- 
larged, by  the  use  of  the  machinery  taken 
from  such  dismantled  plants,  or  by  the 
use  of  new  machinery  in  the  same  plants. 
and  new  plants  were  built  at  central  points 
better  suited  for  economic  distribution,  so 
that  the  capacity  was  not  lessened  but 
i;rcatly  increased  after  such  dismantling. 
6.  Preferential  Contract  With  The  Amer- 
ican  Sheet   &   Tin  Plate   Co. 

It   is   true   that  some   of  those  who  took 
part    in    the    organization    of    the    principal 


defendant  also  took  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company, 
and  that  two  of  the  defendants  are  now 
directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, which  it  is  believed  owns  all  th^' 
stock  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.  Defendants  are  advised  that  the  latter 
company  does  not  produce  appro.ximately 
60  per  cent,  of  the  domestic  output  of  tin 
plate,  as  is  alleged  in  the  petition. 

There  have  been  contracts  between  tin- 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  and  thi 
principal  defendant  for  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  tin  plate,  one  of  which  is  now  in 
force,  but  these  contracts  have  not  resulted 
from  any  personal  influence  or  favoritism, 
but  have  been  mutually  advantageous,  and 
have  given  the  principal  defendant  no  ad- 
vantage in  price  or  otherwise  which  thi 
volume  of  its  purchases  and  the  character 
and  the  continuity  of  its  orders  have  not 
entitled  it  to.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  principal  defendant  could  have 
gotten  its  tin  plate  at  least  as  cheaply  a^ 
under  these  contracts  by  manufacturing  it> 
own  suppl}'  or  by  purchasing  it  from  other 
tin  plate  manufacturers.  It  has  not  been 
because  of  such  contracts  that  the  princi- 
pal defendant  has  been  able  to  make,  and 
has  actually  made,  and  sold  cans  to  certain 
packers  at  less  prices  than  those  at  which 
some  of  such  packers  could  buy  tin  plate  and 
make  their  own  cans.  In  so  far  as  packers 
have  abandoned  making  their  own  cans  and 
bought  them  from  the  principal  defendant  it 
has  been  because  in  an  open  market  and 
after  free  and  open  competition,  not  only  as 
against  competitors  but  against  the  packer 
himself,  the  principal  defendant  has  been 
able  to  satisfy  such  packer  that  it  was  for 
his  interest  to  purchase,  and  in  this  there 
is  nothing  unlawful  or  remarkable  because 
of  the  wisdom  contained  in  the  saying 
"every  man   to   his   trade." 

The  defendants  deny  any  such  control  as 
is  alleged  in  part  V,  sub.  6  of  the  petition. 
7.     Unfair  Practices. 

These  defendants  deny  that  since  the 
formation  of  the  principal  defendant  in 
1901,  or  at 'any  time  during  the  present 
management  the  principal  defendant  has 
controlled  or  increased  the  general  market 
price  of  tin  cans.  It  does  fi.K  the  prices  for 
its  own  output  as  it  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  is  bound  to  do,  but  these  defend- 
ants deny  that  its  predominance  in  the  in- 
dustry is  so  great  that  those  prices  are  fol- 
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lowed  of  necessity  by  otlier  manufacturers 
and  thus  all  substantial  price  competition  is 
eliminated.  Competition  has  not  been  elim- 
inated. On  the  contrary  it  is  very  active 
and  energetic.  N'or  is  it  true  that  the  prin- 
cipal defendant  has  exercised  or  does  exer- 
cise its  power  to  lower  or  raise  unduly  and 
arbitrarily  the  price  of  its  products.  The 
fact  is  that  the  price  is  controlled  by  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
•duction,  and  the  price  of  tin  cans  is  less 
now  than  formerly  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  quality  is  much  better  and  wages 
of  employees  are  higher.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  the  principal  defendant  has  acquired 
any  control  over  the  trade  in  open  top  or 
sanitary  cans,  either  through  the  contract 
of  December  L^^,  1909,  with  the  .Max  Ams 
Machine  Company  or  otherwise.  Nor  is  it 
able  to  fix,  nor  does  it  arbitrarily  fix  a 
higher  price  for  such  cans  than  for  others, 
nor  is  it  true  that  they  cost  no  more  to 
niHuufacture.  On  the  contrary  the  cost  of 
production  is  greater. 

Defendants  deny  each  and  all  of  the  alle- 
gations contained  in  paragraphs  (bj,  (c) 
and  (d)  of  Subdivision  7  of  part  V  of  said 
petition. 

The  matter  of  making  long  term  con- 
tracts is  now  and  has  ever  been  a  matter 
•of  negotiation  and  bargaining  between  the 
seller  and  the  buj'er.  The  principal  defend- 
ant offers  its  customers  some  reduction  in 
price  if  they  agree  to  buy  their  requireinents 
for  a  fi.xed  time.  This  is  not  only  its  prac- 
tice but  it  is  believed  is  the  practice  of  its 
•competitors  and  of  substantially  all  the 
manufacturing  concerns.  The  advantages 
to  both  the  seller  and  the  buyer  are  many 
and  this  is  especially  true  in  business  such 
as  the  packing  business  where  the  require- 
ments are  for  a  s'hort  season.  The  packer 
must  have  his  cans  when  the  crojjs  are 
ripe,  and  unless  he  can  get  them  at  that 
time  great  loss  will  result.  By  making  long- 
term  contracts  w'ith  substantial  concerns 
he  may  confidently  rely  on  being  served 
■while  if  he  relied  on  buying  his  supply 
when  the  season  opened  he  mig'ht  find 
himself  unable  to  obtain  his  requirements. 
Instead  of  being  compelled  to  enter  into 
such  contracts  the  packer  usually  much 
prefers  them,  because  the  advantages  to 
him  are  many.  No  force,  threat,  compul- 
sion or  other  undue  method  is  used  to  in- 
■duce  the   making  of   such   contracts. 


Effect    of    Conspiracy:    Present    Control    of 
the  Trade. 

I'luse  defendants  and  each  of  them  deny 
thai  there  is  in  the  can  business  any  unlaw- 
ful combination  or  conspiracy.  It  denies 
any  restraint  of  trade  or  monopoly.  It  de- 
nies that  it  controls  the  greater  portion  ol 
such  trade  and  commerce.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  total  volume  of  the  business  of 
the  principal  defendant  is  less  than  one- 
third  instead  of  more  than  one-half,  as  the 
petition  inferentially  alleges.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  it  has  power,  through  its  control  or 
otherwise,  to  fix  prices,  nor  does  it  fix 
prices  at  which  cans  are  sold  in  interstate 
trade  and  commerce.  Nor  has  it  made  ex- 
cessive profits  on  the  actual  value  of  the 
assets   employed  by   it   in   such    t.-ade. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  principal  de- 
fendant, the  industry  has  grown  enor- 
mously, but  its  share  thereof  has  contin- 
ually diminished — demonstrating  that  it 
exercises  no  monopoly,  restraint  or  domi- 
nation. 

The  keenness  and  growth  of  competition 
are  shown  by  the  history  of  one  of  the 
competitors  of  the  principal  defendant, 
whic'h  started  business  in  1905  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $500,000.  It  now  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $13,500,000.  In  the  year  of  1905 
it  used  ) -5,000  boxes  of  tin  plate.  It 
started  with  one  factory  in  New  York 
State,  and  one  in  Illinois;  it  now  has  two 
factories  in  Illinois,  three  factories  and  a 
machine  shop  in  New  York,  two  factories 
in  Maryland,  and  one  factory  and  a  tin 
plate    mill    in    Pennsylvania. 

And  more  than  200  concerns  are  now 
competing  with  the  principal  defendant,  be- 
sides the  very  large  number  of  packers 
and  others,  who  make  their  own  cans  and 
other  articles  such  as  are  made  l)y  the 
princiiial     defendant. 

Prayer. 

These  defendants,  and  each  of  them,  deny 
that  they  have  violated,  or  attempted  to 
or  intended  to  violate,  the  said  Act  of 
July  2,  1S90,  or  any  provision  thereof,  and 
deny  that  they  arc  now  engaged  in  violat- 
ing said  .Act,  or  are  threatening  or  intend- 
ing so  to  do,  and  they  respectfully  subtnit 
that  this  Honorable  Court  should  not  grant 
any  relief  prayed  for  in  the  petition  herein 
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or  any  other  relief  in  the  prenli^e^;.  and 
now  having  answered  as  fully  as  they  are 
advised  it  is  material  or  necessary  for  them 
to  answer,  they  pray  to  be  hence  dis- 
missed. 

American  Can  Company,  Sanitary  Can 
Company,  Missouri  Can  Company,  Daniel 
G.  Reid,  Frederick  S.  Wheeler,  Henry  W. 
Phelps.    Franklin     Rudolph,    Rensselaer    H. 


Isni.in,  \\'.  1".  Dntton.  Richard  .\.  Burger, 
Frank  D.  Throop,  William  T.  Graham.  Ed- 
mund C.  Converse,  Francis  L.  Hine.  James 
McLean.  George  G.  McMurtry,  William. 
Henry  Moore,  Joseph  W.  Ogden,  Ray  L.- 
Skotield,  J.  Hobart  Moore.  William  Y.' 
Bogle,  George  W.  Cobb. 
By  George  R.  Willis. 

213  C< inland  Street.  Raltimore.   \ld. 


TOPICAL   TALKS   ON    IRON. 


XI.     Steel  and  Iron. 


Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Bessemer  and 
open  hearth  processes  of  steel  making,  the 
wrought  product  of  commerce  was  chiefly 
iron.  The  steel  made  involved  a  limited 
tonnage  and  was  practically  altogether  high 
carbon  material,  susceptible  to  taking  a 
temper.  Both  the  new  steel  making  pro- 
cesses became  technically  successful  in  the 
decade  of  1850,  but  it  was  not  until  the  sev- 
enties that  the  tonnage  became  important. 
While  generally  the  feature  of  the  new  va- 
riety of  steel  was  that  it  was  "mild"  or 
low  carbon  steel  as  compared  with  temper 
steel,  the  fact  is  that  the  first  large  em- 
ployment was  in  the  manufacture  of  rail 
steel,  which  if  not  as  hard  as  tempered 
steel  was  at  any  rate  very  much  harder 
than  wrought  iron.  It  was  the  Bessemer 
process  which  came  into  general  vogue, 
open-hearth  trailing  well  behind,  though 
not  nearly  as  far  behind  in  England  as  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  United  States  there  were  two  en- 
tirely separate  periods  in  the  supplanting 
of  wrought  iron  by  steel.  The  first  cov- 
ered rails  only,  and  fell  in  the  decade  of 
the  seventies.  The  second  covered  various 
other  products,  and  fell  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  nineties.  Complete  statistics  are  lack- 
ing to  show  precisely  how  steel  supplanted 
iron  in  this  second  period,  but  it  may  be 
stated  that  wdiile  steel  was  coming  to  the 
front  iron  production  continued  to  grow 
through  the  year  1890,  while  in  the  depres- 
sion which  started  in  1893  iron  suffered  a 
complete  eclipse. 

Why  did  steel  supplant  iron?  The  gen- 
eral answer  would  be,  because  it  was  bet- 
ter and  cheaper,  but  it  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider the  specific  points.  Steel  showed 
greater  tensile  strength,  greater  uniformity 
in  physical  characteristics  and  greater  regu- 


larity of  cross  section  when  rolled.  In 
what  was  roughly  referred  to  as  "tough- 
ness" iron  was  superior;  it  would  stand 
more  bending,  a  quality  usually  of  no 
great  importance.  It  required  an  expert  to 
bend  iron  hot;  to  the  uninitiated  iron  had 
a  wonderful  faculty  for  breaking  when  hot, 
although  the  expert  could  do  almost  any- 
thing with  iron  of  fairly  good  quality. 
Steel  requires  much  less  careful  handling. 

For  a  few  years  rolled  steel  sold  at  aver- 
age prices  higher  than  iron,  and  when 
steel  dropped  to  the  same  level  as  iron  it 
was  not  because  the  steel  cost  less  to  make, 
but  because  it  cost  less  to  roll.  Inasmuch 
as  the  iron  mills  were  quite  well  organ-: 
ized  by  the  Amalgamated  Association,  and 
the  workmen  insisted  upon  10%  advance 
over  iron  for  rolling  steels,  a  conflict  was 
inevitable,  for  the  manual  and  mental  effort 
in  rolling  steel  was  much  less  per  ton  than 
was  in  rolling  iron.  The  greatest  conflict 
was  that  at  Homestead,  in  July,  1892.  Th« 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  held  the  bag.  II 
there  had  not  been  that  great  conflict  there 
would  have  been  many  others.  A  principle 
was  to  be  settled  and  owing  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  w-orkmen  it  could  not  be  set- 
tled amicably  and  in  conformity  with  tb< 
actual  facts.  That  the  views  of  the  nier 
upon  rolling  steel  and  iron  were  absurc 
and  were  not  inclined  to  change  is  illus- 
trated clearly  and  forcibly  by  the  interest 
ing  fact  that  it  was  just  twelve  years  afte: 
the  Homestead  battle  that  rolling  stee 
sheets  was  put  on  the  same  basis  as  rollinf 
iron  sheets.  Until  the  scale  signed  for  th( 
year  1904-5,  the  Amalgamated  Associatioi 
scale  regularly  called  for  rates  on  .stee 
10%  higher  than  rates  on  iron,  thougl 
everyone  knew  it  was  much  easier  to  rol 
steel    than    iron.     Even    at    that    time    tin 
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diaiim-   iiiiRlit   not    luivi-   li 
not    bciM    tliul    Ihi-rr    was    a    lioa 
rciluctiiMi,    putting    tlio    now     rat 
below  tlie  old  rati'  on  iron. 

Eventually  there  came  a  lime  wlien  >leel 
was  cheaper  in  llie  niaUing  as  well  as 
cheaper  in  the  rolling.  Tlie  exact  time  can- 
not he  fixed,  hecause  the  overhead  enter- 
ins  into  the  cost  sheet  was  large,  and  the 
overhead  for  iron  mills  could  not  1)e  f'ls:- 
tired  accurately  since  they  were  being  put 
out  of  business  and  there  was  no  proper 
standard  by  whicli  to  value  them.  It  has 
been  said,  indeed,  that  the  reason  the  Car- 
negie Slccl  Company  reached  its  position 
of  unquestioned  supremacy  in  the  late  nine- 
ties was  simply  because  it  chanced  to  be 
the  one  concern  best  able  to  finance  the 
cliange  from  iron  to  steel.  Undoubtedly 
there  were  many  iron  men  at  that  time  who 
had  dreams  of  what  might  have  liecn  if 
they  had  had  more  capital,  more  confidence 
in  steel,  and  more  courage  generally.  Many 
an  iron  mill  fell  by  the  wayside  when  if 
conditions  had  1)cen  just  a  little  different 
it  might  have  turned  to  steel  and  made  a 
great  success. 

.\  definite  date  cannot  be  set  for  tlu-  lime 
W'hen  iron  definitely  yielded  to  steel  as  rail 
material,  for  there  were  some  curious 
swings.  The  year  of  maximum  iron  rail 
production  was  1872,  but  that  remained  the 
year  of  maximum  production  of  iron  and 
steel  rails  combined  until  1879.  the  Jay 
Cooke  railroad  panic  of  September,  1873, 
ushering  in  conditions  which  greatly  re- 
duced rail  consumption.  Through  1876 
iron  rail  production  exceeded  steel  rail  pro- 
duction while  in  1877  and  subsequent  years 
steel  rail  production  greatly  predominated. 
The  suddenness  of  the  reversal  is  shown 
by  the  following  statistics  of  rail  produc- 
tion in  gross  tons: 

Steel.  Iron.  Total. 

1876    368,269  417,114  785,383 

1877    385,865  296.911  682,776 

.\s    noted,    the    ma.ximum    production    of 

iron  rails  was  in  1872,  and  now  we  see 
that  steel  rails  passed  iron  rails  in  1877, 
but  there  is  the  further  statistical  point 
tlial  in  1880  iron  rail  production  rose  to 
440,8.i9  tons,  so  that  the  record  of  1877 
was  not  entirely  conclusive.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  demand  for  rails  had  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  railroads  had 
to  fall  back  on  iron  rails  to  an  extent,  for 
1880  showed  a  steel  rail  production  of  864,- 
353    tons,    whirli    must    have    faxed    tlie    ca- 


pacity of  the  steel  mills. 

There  was  a  relatively  long  interval  be- 
fore steel  made  great  inroads  in  any  other 
direction.  The  next  commodity  in  whicli 
steel  established  supremacy  seems  to  have 
been  nails,  and  here  there  was  a  double 
change.  First  there  was  a  change  from 
iron  cut  nails  to  steel  cut  nails,  and  then 
a  very  rapid  change  to  wire  nails,  in  which 
latter  coinmodity  iron  hardly  entered  at  all. 
In  1886  iron  cut  nails  greatly  preponderated 
over  steel  cut  nails,  while  ne.xt  year  steel 
slightly  preponderated  over  iron.  The 
wire  nail  industry  was  in  its  infancy,  the 
estimated  production  in  1886  being  600,000 
kegs,  against  8,160,973  kegs  of  cut  nails. 
-Si.x  years  later,  in  1892,  wire  nails  passed 
cut  nails,  and  the  cut  nails  were  then  al- 
most entirely  steel. 

The  next  great  commodity  to  lic  made 
of  steel  was  structural  shapes,  but  that 
was  a  case  of  the  establishment  of  a  great 
industry,  rather  than  of  a  supplanting  of 
iron  by  steel.  In  the  case  of  rails,  the 
;.;reatest  advantage  of  steel  was  its  hard- 
ness. In  the  case  of  nails  the  great  ad- 
vantage was  that  steel  could  readily  be 
drawn  into  wire.  In  the  case  of  structural 
shapes  the  strength  was  much  greater,  for 
two  reasons;  (1)  Greater  tensile  strength 
of  the  material,  per  square  inch  of  cross 
section;  (2)  Greater  strength  of  the  section, 
apart  from  greater  fiber  strength,  due  to 
the  fact  that  steel  could  be  rolled  with 
much  thinner  web,  thus  distributing  the 
metal  to  better  advantage,  or,  in  technical 
terms,  increasing  the  "radius  of  gyration" 
of  the  beam  or  channel. 

Thig  is  merely  a  "Topical  Talk,"  not  an 
attempt  to  present  a  complete  history,  and 
no  effort  is  made  to  trace  the  change  from 
iron  to  steel  in  all  commodities.  Having  ob- 
served the  particular  circumstances  which 
surrounded  the  change  in  rails,  in  nails 
and  in  structural  shapes,  it  is  interesting  to 
pass  from  these  to  pipe,  for  in  this  prod- 
uct an  entirely  separate  set  of  conditions 
entered.  There  were  two  desiderata  which 
did  not  present  themselves  in  the  case  of 
the  other  commodities,  ease  in  welding  and 
ease  in  threading.  In  the  early  days  there 
were  grave  doubts  about  steel  welding: 
some  old  timers  held  that  the  important 
difference  between  iron  and  steel  was  tluil 
iron  would  weld  and  steel  would  not.  The 
dies  used  for  threading  iron  pipe  would 
not  work  well  in  threading  steel  pipe.  The 
tirst    welded    sleel    pipe    of   full    commercial 
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quality  made  in  the  Initeu  States  appears 
to  have  been  an  experimental  lot  of  30  tons 
made  at  the  Riverside  Works,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  in  August.  1887,  as  detailed  in  a 
paper  by  the  superintendent  of  the  tube 
department,  Thomas  J.  Bray,  read  l)efore 
the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania on  January  17,  1888.  There  had  pre- 
viously been  a  number  of  experiments  at 
various  works,  which  were  far  from  suc- 
cessful. There  was  no  sudden  change  to 
steel  as  a  result  of  the  successful  experi- 
ment at  Riverside.  The  National  Tube 
Works  Company,  McKeesport,  which  was 
by    far    the    largest    tubular   goods    interest. 


having  been  en.gaged  in  the  manufaclnn.- 
of  iron  pipe  for  many  years,  while  the  pipe 
department  at  Riverside  was  only  added 
in  1887,  did  not  take  up  the  matter  seri- 
ously until  1892,  when  its  general  manuL'^  . 
and  general  superintendent  made  a  thormul, 
investigation  of  steel  pipe  manuiactiir<- 
abroad,  their  report  resulting  in  the  al 
dition  of  a  steel  plant  at  McKeesport  i. 
furnish  material  for  pipe  making.  Thii. 
are  no  statistics  of  pipe  production,  Imt 
these  general  references  indicate  that  the 
supplanting  of  iron  by  stee'  occurred  at 
a  distinctly  later  date  in  pip",  than  in  strin  - 
tural  shapes. 


IRON  AND  STEEL, 


PIG  IRON  IN  JANUARY, 

The  acti\  ity  in  ply  ii-.iii  which  contrasted 
December  with  immediately  preceding 
months  continued  through  January,  and 
ri.ght  at  the  close  of  January  the  thread 
was  taken  up  by  steel  making  pig  iron  in 
the  Pittsburgh-valley  district,  with  the  al- 
most unprecedented  occurrence  of  large 
Sales  being  made  at  a  considerable  advance 
without  there  having  Ijeen  any  important 
transactions  at  the  low  point. 

The  buying  of  foundry  iron  has  not  l)cen 
heavy,  in  the  light  of  the  normal  consump- 
tive "requirements  of  the  purcliasers,  l)Ut 
with  production  at  so  low  a  level  it  has 
been  ample,  apparently,  to  arrest  the  de- 
cline and  place  the  whole  market  in  a  firmer 
position.  .\t  the  beginning  of  Fe1)ruary 
there  is  fairly  large  enquiry  still  in  llic 
market,  and  all  the  iron  enquired  for  may 
not  be  placed.  The  market  has  probaljly 
been  bought  to  a  standstill,  because  the 
operating  capacity  was  light,  and  few  if 
any  of  the  idle  furnaces  will  blow  in  un- 
less they  are  assured  considerably  higlur 
prices   than    have   ruled   lately. 

There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing pig  iron  at  difTercnt  furnaces,  and 
as  merchant  furnace  production  began  to 
decline  last  March,  when  open  market  prices 
averaged  more  than  $3  a  ton  higher  than 
at  present,  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
many  furnaces  out  of  blast  which  will  not 
be  brought  into  the  market  except  1)y  a 
very  material  advance. 

In  the  central  west  the  position  is  that 
last   year's    decline    not    only   discounted    a 


prospective  reduction  in  Lake  Supen.i 
ores  for  the  1914  season  to  the  1912  basi-. 
but  discounted  also  some  reduction  in  Con- 
nellsville  coke  and  even  then  probably  pa.--- 
sed  below  tlie  cost  line  of  furnaces  which 
must  buy  these  raw  materials.  The  Con- 
nellsville  coke  market  did  not  decline  a- 
much  as  expected,  being  now  fairly  will 
established  at  $1.90  to  $2.  with  prospects  ..i 
advances  ratlier  than  declines,  while  in  the 
case  of  ore  it  is  a  question  whether  there 
will  be  a  reduction  to  the  1912  basis,  which 
would  be  reducing  Bessemer  ores  65  ceiit- 
and  non-Bessemer  ores  55  cents,  from  the 
1913  season  prices.  There  is  a  bare  possi- 
bility that  there  will  lie  no  reduction.  The 
position  of  the  ore  interests  is  that  tliey 
will  hold  off  as  long  as  possible  from  nam- 
ing prices,  possibly  until  April,  since  all 
the  indications  are  that  the  news  fn.ni 
week   to   week    will    be    favorable. 

On  account  of  these  conditions  and  pros 
pects  the  idle  merchant  furnaces  will  In- 
slow  in  concluding  to  go  into  blast  and  ii 
is  very  probable  that  advances  of  from 
$1  to  $2  a  ton  will  be  required  to  increase 
production  materially,  say  by  one-third  of 
the  30%  decrease  which  occurred  fron: 
March.  1913.  to  January.  1914. 
Price  Changes. 

The  Buffalo  market  underwent  a  sharp 
decline  early  in  Jamutry.  until  some  round 
tonnages  were  sold  at  the  record  low  price 
of  $12  at  furnace,  and  after  accumulating 
a  comfortable  tonnage  of  orders  the  fur- 
naces marked  up  prices  sharply,  nominally 
to    $13.     The     Cleveland    market    also    de- 
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M'loiH'il  lurtlKT  ui'akiu-ss  rarly  in  January, 
hut  ri'covcrcil  at  tlu-  tlosc  ci  tlu'  ni<iiitli. 
Tin-  riiilatlelpliia  inarkcl  luul  rcaclu'd  its 
li)\v  point  in  DccenibtT,  anil  strengthened 
steadily  in  January.  The  southern  market 
displayed  some  vagaries,  appearing  at  one 
point  strong  and  at  another  point  weak, 
and  tlie  only  exphmation  of  the  conflicting 
news  was  that  tlic  furiuicc-.  <lcsir(<l  tn  h-t 
in    favored    consmners    at    special    ijriccs. 

The  valley  market  showed  particular 
weakness  in  basic  iron  early  in  January, 
some  iron  going  at  $12.23.  furnace,  though 
the  open  quotation  did  not  pass  below 
$12..S0.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  month 
considerable  enquiry  appeared  and  it  de- 
\  eloped  that  there  was  no  iron  axailable 
at  tlie  $12.50  figure  which  had  been  quoted 
as  the  market.  On  February  3rd  the 
^'oungstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company. 
recognizing  the  suddenly  acquired  strength 
of  the  market,  bought  nearly  50,000  tons  at 
$13,  and  a  day  later  there  were  purchases  of 
about  15,000  tons  at  the  further  advanced 
price  of  $13.25.  valley  furnace.  The  trans- 
actions have  shown  clearly  that  the  prices 
of  $12.25  and  $12.50  were  exceptional  and 
did  not  represent  a  trading  market.     While 


apparently  tile  buyers  wlio  paid  $13  and 
$13.25  had  waited  too  long,  the  actual  fact 
probal)ly  is  that  there  was  no  time  at  which 
they  could  have  bought  their  larjje  tonnago 
at  much  inider  $13. 

The  record  of  the  general  pig  iron  mar 
ket,  as  shown  by  our  composite  pig  iron, 
has  been  as  follows,  January  not  taking 
cognizance  of  the  advance  in  basic  dis- 
closed by  transactions  in  the  early  days 
of    February    just    mentioned: 

On  first       Change  dur- 
of  month,     ing  inonth. 

January   (1913)    $17.-450  —17.5c 

February    17.275  —33.0 

iMarch     16.945  —32.0 

-April     16.621  —61.0 

May    16.015  —76.5 

June    15.250  —55.0 

July     14.700  —25.0 

-\ugust     14.450  +17.5 

September     14.625  +15.0 

October     14.775  —20.0 

November     14.525  — 47.5 

December    14.050  —50.5 

January    (IQMl 13.545  —12.0 

February     13.425 


PIG  IRON   PRICES, 

.•eraged  from  daily   (iuola(i.Mi>;   .it    Philadtlplini.     P.ulfalo.     Cleveland    and    Chicago, 
■  are  delivered). 

No.  .'Jfdy Ferro-     Fur- 
Bessemer,  Basic,  No.2  fdy,   Basic  No.  2X  fdy,  Cleve-     Chi-      Birm-  mangan-  nace 
Valley •       Phila.  Phila.Buffalo.  land.     cago.     ingham.     ese.*     cokef 


1913 
Jan.  . 
Feb. 
Mar.  , 
April 
May  . 
June  . 
July  . 
Aug.  . 
Sept. . 
Oct.  . 
Nov.. 
Dec.   . 


17.25 
17.20 
17.00 
17.00 
16.34 
15.86 
15.63 
15.75 
15.67 
15.28 
14.95 


16.50 
16.43 
16.14 
15.87 
15.25 
14.50 
14.40 
14.09 
14.00 
13.97 
13.28 
12.83 


17.50 
17.12 
16.60 
15.66 
14.73 
14.18 
13.88 
13.94 
14.00 
13.83 
13.57 
13.38 


18.00        18.49 


17.75 
17.50 
17.00 
16.50 
16.50 
15.90 
15.25 
15.25 
15.25 
15.13 
14.75 


18.23 
17.81 
17.49 
16.77 
10.36 
15.66 
15.56 
15.97 
15.94 
15.61 
14.98 


17.50 
17.22 
16.79 
J  5.90 
15.58 
14.43 
14.01 
14.20 
14.25 
14.25 
13.96 
13.32 


16.75 
15.41 
15.56 
14.95 
14.68 
14.50 
14.55 
14.73 
14.35 
13.76 


18.48 
17.87 
17.75 
17.60 
16.67 
16.34 
15.38 
15.44 
15.50 
15.50 
15.43 
14.83 


13.72 
13.46 
13.04 
12.60 
11.74 
10.89 
10.50 
10.85 
11.20 
11.48 
10.80 
10.50 


65.00 
65.00 
64.00 
(U.OO 
61.00 
61.00 
59.00 
56.70 
54.50 
50.28 
50.00 
47.00 


3.85 
2.60 
2.47 
2.20 
2.15 
2.20 
2.50 
2.50 
2.37 
2.10 
1.88 
1.77 


2.38 


Year   ..   16.26        14.77        14.87        16.23  16.56  15.12        15.37        16.39        11.73        57.87 

1914— 

Jan.     ..     14.06        12.51        13.00        14.25  14.09  12.76        13.30        14.35        10.03        43,42        1.8.S 

'"Contract  price,    f.o.b.    Baltimore:  +Pro  mpt,   f.n.b.   Conncllsvillc  ovens. 
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STEEL  IN  JANUARY, 

Our  rcvii'w  throe  muntlis  ago  closed  willi 
the  words:  "There  may  easily  occur  an 
improvement  early  in  the  new  year,  and 
with  stocks  reduced  to  the  minimum  at  all 
points,  and  production  greatly  reduced,  any 
such  improvement  is  likely  to  help  the 
market  greatly  and  bring  about  a  more 
rapid  and  more  extensive  improvement  in 
the  situation  as  a  whole  than  now  seems 
to  be  expected  by  either  buyers  or  sellers." 

The  prediction  contained  in  the  above 
p?.ragraph  has  been  fully  verified,  but  we 
do  not  make  the  quotation  on  that  account, 
but  because  we  wish  to  emphasize  the 
causes  which  we  outlined  three  months  ago 
as  likely  to  produce  this  improvement.  The 
trade  in  some  quarters  has  grown  alto- 
gether too  hopeful  and  needs  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  increased  buying  which 
has  lately  occurred  is  fairly  attril)utable 
more  to  depletion  of  stocks  than  increase 
in  actual  consumption,  and  that  the  better 
operation  of  mills  is  more  by  way  of  favor- 
able comparison  with  extremely  light 
operations  in  December  than  it  is  by  way 
of  quickly  attaining  a  rate  of  operating  at 
full  capacity. 

The  steel  trade  still  has  its  future  largely 
before  it:  something  has  been  realized  but 
much  more  must  yet  come  out.  bv  wav  of 


increased  ultimate  consumption,  before 
prosperity  can  be  considered  fully  restored. 

To  depict  the  course  of  the  steel  trade 
and  its  present  position  three  things  are  to 
be  considered:  bookings,  prices,  production. 
In  bookings,  there  was  in  January  a  further 
gain  over  the  improved  rate  which  began 
to  be  manifested  late  in  December.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases  bookings  of  actual  orders 
with  shipping  instructions  reached  a  rate 
in  excess  of  full  capacity,  but  as  a  rule  the 
average  was  much  less  than  capacity,  be- 
ing however  probably  near  75%  of  capacity. 
Of  contracting,  subject  to  future  specifica- 
tion, there  was  considerable,  though  ap- 
parently only  in  bars,  plates  and  shapes 
was  there  any  consideralile  contracting  fur 
second  quarter. 

Prices  showed  an  upward  trend  in  Janu- 
ary, sheets  lea<ling.  with  an  advance  of  a 
dollar  a  ton.  to  1.85c  basis,  in  the  first 
week.  Later  the  leading  interest  moved  up 
to  a  basis  of  2.00c.  and  independents  grad- 
uallj'  withdrew  lower  prices  to  such  an 
extent  that  at  the  close  of  the  month  the 
market  was  openly  quotable  at  1.95c  to 
2.00c,  or  a  total  advance  of  $3  a  ton. 

Wire  products  follow-  sheets,  a  special 
price  of  $1.50  on  nails,  put  out  late  in  De- 
cember, being  withdrawn  early  in  January. 

Bars,   plates   and   shajies   had   found   their 


FINISHED   STEEL  PRICES, 


(A\ 


eraged   from   daily   quotations,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.) 

Composite 
Wire     Cut  Sheets  Tin       Finished 

Shapes.  Plates.  Bars.  Pipe.  Wire.      Nails.  Nails.     Black.  Galv.    plate.       steel. 


1913— 

January   . .  . 

.    1.50 

1.50 

1.40 

80 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.32 

3.47 

3.60 

1.7737 

February     . 

\A-, 

1.45 

1  40 

80 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7625 

March    .... 

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

80 

1.56 

1.76 

1.70 

2.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7646 

April    

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79.? 

1.60 

1.80 

1.70 

2.35 

:;.45 

.'i.GO 

1.7743 

May     

].45 

1.45 

1.40 

79J 

1.60 

1.80 

1.70 

2.35 

3.40 

3.60 

1.7786 

June    

.    1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.29 

3.38 

3.60 

1.7719 

July 

.    1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79 

1.50 

1.70 

1.70 

2.25 

3.31 

3.60 

1.7600 

August    . .  . 

1.45 

1.44 

1.40 

79.? 

1.47 

1.67 

1.60 

2.20 

3.25 

3.60 

1.7400 

September. 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

80 

1.43 

1.63 

1.60 

2.12 

3.17 

3.60 

1.7093 

October    . . 

1.39 

1.36 

1.39 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

2.04 

3.08 

3.50 

1.6779 

November 

1.34 

1.29 

1.30 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.98 

2.98 

3.40 

1.6203 

December    . 

.    1.24 
.    1.42 

1.21 
1.41 

1.22 
1.38 

80 
79.? 

1.35 
1.50 

1.55 
1.70 

1.60 
1.06 

1.00 
2.21 

2.90 

3.2S 

3.40 
3.56 

1.5558 

Year   .... 

1.7241  ' 

1914-- 
January    ....    1.20       1.20       1.20         80       1.33      l..-)3        1.60        1  «f,        •;  «r,        r.AD        1...3941 
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low  level  in  IH'Coiiil)cr  at  a  yi'iu'ial  qun- 
lation  of  IJOc,  witli  1.15c  generally  dune 
in  the  Chicago  district,  even  on  contracts, 
ami  1.15c  done  quite  generally  in  other 
districts  when  there  was  a  lar.cfc  prompt 
tonnage   involved. 

On  the  first  business  day  in  Febrnary 
the  large  mills  began  advancing  bars,  plates 
and  shapes  by  $1  a  ton,  making  the  open 
quotation  1.25c  for  first  quarter  and  1.30c 
for  second  quarter,  though  possibly  1.20c 
is  novir  as  easily  done  on  prompt  business 
as  1.15c  was  formerly  done  on  similar  busi- 
ness. On  the  same  day  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company  advanced  its  prices  on 
wire  products  $1  a  ton,  to  a  basis  of  $1.60 
for    nails,    while    the    National    Tube    Com- 


I>any  decreased  discounts  on  steel  pipe  l)y 
a  half  point,  equal  to  a  dollar  a  ton,  and 
advanced  oil  country  goods  by  about  the 
same   amount. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  .s;iid  lluit 
prices  of  steel  products  are  up  a  dollar  a 
ton  as  a  result  of  the  January  bookings. 

Late  in  January  billets  and  sheet  bars 
advanced  a  dollar  a  ton,  to  $21  for  billets 
at  $22  for  sheet  bars,  first  quarrer.  with  an 
extra  dollar  for  second  quarter.  While  bil- 
lets had  not  openly  declined  below  $20, 
there  were  sales  of  sheet  bars  at  that  same 
figure,  and  probably  in  a  few  instances  for 
second  quarter  delivery.  Bessemer  bars 
did  not  openly  decline  below  $21,  but 
limited    tonnages    of    Bessemer    bars    were 


U,  S,  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  OPERATIONS. 


EARNINGS  AND  UNFILLED  ORDERS. 


Earnings  by  Quarters. 

Net  earnings  by  quarters  since   11)08: 
Quarter.  1913.  1912.  1911. 

1st    $34,436,801  $17,826,973   $23,519,303 

2nd    41,310,813     25,103,365     38,108,.530 

3rd     38,450,400     30,063,512     29,522,735 

4th     33,036,349      35,185,557      23,155,018 

Year    137,133,363  108,178,.307   104,305,466 

1910.  1909.  1908. 

1st    $37,616,876  $33,921,268  $18,229,005 

8nd    40,170,960     29,340,491     20,365,756 

3rd 37,365,187     38,246,907 

4th    35,901,730     40,982,746 


Year 


1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


141,054,753   131,491,413 


27,106,374 
36,346,675 
91,847,710 


Unfilled  Orders. 

(.\t  end  of  the  Quarter) : 

First.  Second.  Third      Fourth. 

5,410,719  4,666,578  3,378,743   3,215,133 

4,136,961  3,192,277  3,037,436  4,696,303 

5,579,560  4,829,655  5,865,377  7,605,086 

7,018,713  6,809,584  7,936,884  8,489,718 

8,043,858  7,603,878  6,425,008  4,642,553 

3,765,343  3,313,876  3,431,977  3,603,537 

3,543,590  4,057,939  4,796,833   5,937.031 

5,403,514  4,257,794  3,158,100  2,674,757 

3,447,301  3,361,058  3,611,317   5,084,761 

5,304,841  5,807,346  6,551,507  7,933,164 

7,468.956  5.807,317  5,003,785   4,382,108 


BOOKINGS  AND  SHIPMENTS. 

In  this  table,  first  two  columns,  percent- 
ages of  bookings  and  shipments  to  total  ca- 
pacity, are  our  estimates,  while  last  column 
is  derived  from  official  reports  of  "unfilled 
tonnage"  while  third  percentage  column  is 
directly  computed  from  this  tonnage  column. 


Ship- 

Book- 

Dif- 

Dif- 

1913 — 

ments,  mgs. 

ferenc 

■.     terence. 

% 

% 

% 

Tons. 

January    . . .  . 

70 

95 

+25 

+294,960 

February    .  . 

78 

85 

+    ' 

+  74,479 

March    

85 

68 

— I'l 

—149,359 

April     

93 

134 

+33 

+360,044 

May   

93 

101 

+    8 

+  86,098 

June 

94 

99 

+   5 

+   56,363 

July  

82 

95 

+13 

+149,733 

August    

93 

110 

+  18 

+206,296 

September   . 

98 

135 

+37 

+388,132 

October    ..  .. 

98 

187 

+89 

+1,043,874 

November    . . 

96 

ISO 

+34 

+258,512 

December    .  . 

97 

104 

+    ' 

+  79,281 

January   1913 

98 

89 

—  9 

—104,796 

February    . . . 

98 

83 

—16 

—170,654 

March   

93 

77 

—16 

—187,758 

April    

93 

51 

—42 

—490,194 

May  

95 

41 

—54 

—654,440 

June    

93 

47 

— 46 

-517,105 

July  

90 

55 

—35 

—407,961 

August    

90 

75 

—15 

—175,888 

September    . 

93 

74 

—18 

—219,683 

Octeber     . .  . 

87 

74 

—40 

—490,018 

November    . . 

70 

59 

—11 

—117,420 

December   .  . 

50 

40 

—10 

—  114,23'.) 
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taken  by  sonic-  mills,  in  connection  with 
larf^cr  tonnages  of  open-hearth,  all  at  $20. 
Consumers  are  fairly  well  covered  to  April 
1st  at  the  old  prices. 

By  tlie  end  of  January  the  steel  mills 
had  reached  an  average  operation  of  6596 
of  capacity,  but  on  account  of  light  opera- 
tions early  in  the  month  January  shipments 
probably  did  not  average  much  over  SS% 
of  capacity,  which  compares  favorably  with 
the  45%  shipments  we  estimate  for  De- 
cember. 

The  outlook  is  for  somewhat  lighter 
bookings  in  February  than  in  January,  as 
to  actual  specifications,  but  perhaps  more 
liberal  contracting  for  later  deliveries,  now 
that  the  mills  have  a  slightly  higher  basis 
on  which  to  work.  Prices  are  not  likely 
to  advance  further  in  February,  or  until 
considerably  more  tonnage  has  been  cov- 
ered,   but    in    March    or    April   advances    of 


$1  to  $2  a  toll  may  occur.  Mill  operations 
are  likely  to  increase  at  a  steady  pace, 
shipments  being  perhaps  65  to  70%  of  ca- 
pacity in  February,  70  to  75%  in  March  and 
80  to  85%  in  April,  and  perhaps  100%.  in 
June.  We  use  specific  figures  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  out  plainly  the 
concept  of  the  steel  industry  gradually 
working  up  to  full  capacity,  in  as  short  a  , 
space  of  time  as  can  reasonably  lie  ex- 
pected, in  contrast  with  the  views  of  the 
mercurial  who  foresees  nothing  but  full 
operation  the  moment  there  is  a  slight  im- 
provement in  buying.  Our  view  is  realh'  I 
a  very  hopeful  one,  for  we  expect  improve- 
i.iciir  at  this  rate  and  believe  the  balance  "i 
proliabilities  is  that  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustrj-  as  a  whole  will  make  a  new  record 
for  production  this  year,  by  a  very  com- 
fortable margin  over  the  excellent  tonnagi 
record  made  in   1913. 


WESTERN  IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  Chicago  market  has  shown  decided 
improvement  in  the  month  of  January,  both 
in  tone  and  activity.  The  steel  mills  have 
more  business  and  large  deals  in  pig  iron 
have  been  popping  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  most  conservative  men  in  the 
trade  express  the  opinion  that  the  improve- 
ment exceeds  their  expectations,  and  they 
now  believe  that  in  the  course  of  six  months 
the  steel  mills  will  get  back  to  a  full  active 
basis. 

The  demand  from  other  than  railroad 
Sources  has  been  better  than  railroad  buy- 
ing. In  fact,  if  the  railroads  were  at  all  ac- 
tive ill  the  market,  the  Chicago  district 
would  be  comfortably  well  off  in  the  matter 
of  tonnage.  The  railroads  have  suffered 
from  a  long  period  of  high  interest  rates, 
and  their  own  extravagance  in  paying  ad- 
vances in  wages  to  men  who  already  were 
receiving  more  than  double  the  average  in- 
come of  American  citizens.  Money  is  now 
getting  cheaper,  especially  for  short  com- 
mercial loans,  and  in  the  near  future  money 
for  investment  in  bonds  should  become 
cheaper  and  more  abundant.  Meantime,  the 
railroads' arc  chasing  a  rainbow-  in  their  ef- 
forts   to    get.  an    advance    in    freight    r.-itcs. 


which    would   ii..t   relieve   their   difficulties   if 
they  got  it. 

The  Pig  Iron  Market. 
Pig  iron  has  been  quite  active.  The  large  ' 
buyers  have  been  closing  in  all  parts  of  the  ' 
country  for  round  tonnages,  and  the  middle 
class  foundries  seem  to  be  following  closely 
in  the  lead  of  the  large  melters.  The  mar- 
ket has  been  too  heavy  to  show  any  resil- 
ency.  Superficially,  it  seems  to  have  weak- 
ened while  the  buying  was  in  progress,  but 
this  may  have  been  due  to  the  policy  of  tlu 
furnaces  in  restricting  contracts  to  near 
deliveries.  The  very  low  prices  reported 
during  the  month  from  furnaces  around  the 
lakes  were  for  sales  for  first  quarter,  but 
only  a  little  improvement  is  shown  on  con- 
tracts running  through  the  first  half.  Tin 
trouble  is  that  the  whole  lake  region  is  suf- 
fering from  over-production  of  foundry 
grades  of  iron.  The  furnace  operators  in 
building  new  stacks  have  been  influenced  by 
the  great  expansion  in  the  consumption  of 
steel,  while  the  uses  for  foundry  produci~ 
have  been  growing  at  a  slower  pace.  As  :i 
result  of  this  pressure  on  the  market,  Chi 
cago  prices  have  reached  the  lowest  level  in 
years  past,  and  soitthcrn  irrm  i^  almost  c.x- 
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cliuloil    from    Cliicagn. 

At  present  i)rici->,  iiiquiiios  arc  Ki^'i<-'rnl 
ami  a  largo  tonnage  is  being  sold.  South- 
ern furnaces  are  getting  but  a  small  share 
of  the  business  in  this  territory,  excepting 
at  points  distant  from  the  lakes  where 
freight  tends  to  equalize  prices  and  give 
the  southern  sellers  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete on  even  terms. 

There  is  quite  a  flurry  in  ferronianganese 
at  the  close  of  the  month,  and  scattering 
sales  are  being  made. 

Rail  Orders  Short. 

While  several  respectable  rail  orders  have 
been  announced,  the  tonnage  booked  by  the 
mills  is  relatively  small.  Track  supplies  arc 
doing  better,  but  even  in  this  line  orders 
are  not  up  to  the  average  requirements  of 
the  roads  for  spring  work.  Developments 
are  expected  in  rail  negotiations  in  the  next 
30  days,  as  good  inquiries  are  pending  from 
■western  roads.  The  capacity  of  the  rail 
mills  of  the  country  h  now  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  average  yearly  consumption, 
and  the  railroads  are  able  to  take  advantage 
of  this  situation  by  delaying  their  orders. 
Plates  and   Structural. 

Prospects  are  very  good  in  heavy  rolled 
products.  The  Union  Pacific  car  order  is 
looked  upon  as  a  good  beginning  for  the 
market.  The  railroads  need  cats  for  the 
future.     While  traffic  is  relatively  light  this 


winter,  on  account  of  short  crops  last  sum- 
mer, and  general  business  dulness,  many  of 
the  large  roads  have  no  surplus  of  equip- 
ment, and  they  will  have  to  provide  more 
cars  for  the  summer  and  fall  movement. 

Chicago  is  overbuilt  and  not  much  is  ex- 
pected in  the  way  of  local  structural  con- 
tracts, but  other  western  cities  have  build- 
ing projects  under  way  which  will  call  for  a 
large  tonnage  of  steel.  A  full  railroad  de- 
mand added  to  present  orders  would  soon 
fill  up  the  mills. 

Slack   Demand   for   Bars. 

Chicago  has  been  a  »torm  center  in  the 
bar  market  in  the  past  two  months.  The 
agricultural  implement  people  carried  over 
large  stocks  of  finished  goods  last  fall,  on 
account  of  the  shortage  in  corn  and  forage 
crops  which  curtailed  their  sales,  and  they 
are  not  pushing  their  manufacturing  oper- 
ations this  winter  as  actively  as  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  This  has  restricted 
their  bar  specifications.  In  other  directions 
the  bar  business  is  picking  up,  especially  in 
the  deinand  for  concrete  work,  which  has 
become  a  very  large  factor  in  the  western 
bar  trade. 

The  sheet  business  is  improving  steadily, 
and  bar  iron  shows  indications  of  better 
prices,  although  not  much  can  be  expected 
for- this  particular  line  until  the  railroads  re- 
-unie  active-  buving. 
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PRICE  CHANGES. 


Price  changes  in  mercha 
sheets  and  tin  plates  are  g 
are  the  commodities  used 
the  dates  named  arc  those 
but  more  frequently  dates 


nt  bars,  structural  shapes,  plates,  wire  nails  merchant  pipe, 
iven  below,  with  dates,  from  the  beginning  of  1913.  These 
in  compiling  our  composite  finished  steel.  In  some  cases 
upon  which  prominent  producers  announced  price  changes, 
are  merely  those  upon  which  our  quotations  were  changed. 


1913— 

1913— 

Jan.  33 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.60 

Jan.     2 

Pipe 

79% 

to      80% 

Feb.    7 

Tin  plate 

3.40 

to  3.30 

"     14 

Sheets 

3.25 

to  2.35 

7 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.85 

Feb.     1 

Plates       . 

1.50 

to  1.45 

■•        8 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.10 

1 

Shapes 

1.50 

to  1.45 

8 

Plates 

1.15 

to  1.10 

_ 

Mar.  24 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  1.80 

8 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.10 

"     26 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.80 

April  14 

Pipe 

80%  to     79H% 

Mar.  30 

Shapes 

1.10 

to  1.12J^ 

May  27 

Pipe 

79  ^^% 

to     79% 

•'     31 

Shapes 

1.12'4  to  1.15 

June    2 

Wire  nails 

1.80 

to  1.75 

"     31 

Plates 

1.10 

to  1.12'^ 

"     11 

Sheets 

2.35 

to  2.30 

April  1 

Plates 

1.12 J^  to  1.15 

"     18 

Sheets 

2.30 

to  2.35 

'.1 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

July     1 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  1.70 

"      10 

Bars 

1.10 

to  1.15 

Aug.    9 

Pipe    (i-3-ir 

.)            79% 

to      80% 

"     10 

Plates 

1.15 

to  1.20 

"     12 

Wire  nails 

1.70 

to  1.65 

"     10 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.20 

"      32 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.90 

"     21 

Sheets 

2.25 

to  2.15 

"      24 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.20 

"     27 

Plates 

1.45 

to  140 

"      24 

Plates 

1.20 

to  1.25 

Sept.    i 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.40 

"      24 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.25 

"     23 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  3.05 

May     7 

Tin  plates 

3.30 

to  3.40 

Oct.     3 

Tin  plates 

3.60 

to  3.50 

June    1 

Pipe 

81% 

to     80% 

3 

Wire    nails 

1.65 

to  1.60 

"     26 

Bars 

1.20 

to  1.25 

"     16 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"     26 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"     21 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"     26 

Plates 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"     23 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.35 

July    1 
9 

Sheets 
Tin  plates 

1.90 
3.40 

to  1.95 
to  3.50 

"     24 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.00 

"     22 

Wire  nails 

1.60 

to  1.65 

"     27 

Pipe 

3H%  extra 

discount 

•'     24 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  2.00 

"     38 

Bars 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"     25 

Pipe 

80?" 

J  to     79% 

Nov.     3 

Tin    plate 

3.50 

to  3.40 

Aug.      1 

Bars 

1.25 

to  1.30 

7 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.30 

1 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"      17 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  1.95 

1 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"      25 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.25 

"      13 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  2.05 

■'      35 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.25 

"     20 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.40 

"      35 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"     20 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.40 

•'      38 

Wire   nails 

1.60 

to  1.55 

"     26 

Wire  nails 

1.65 

to  1.70 

Dec.     3 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

Sept.    4 

Tin  plate 

3.50 

to  3.60 

3 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.25 

4 

Sheets 

3.05 

to  2.10 

4 

Plates 

1.25 

to  1.20 

"     10 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.10 

"     11 

Bars 

1.25 

to  1.20 

"     11 

Sheets 

2.10 

to  2.15 

"     33 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.20 

"     26 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"     31 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.80 

Oct.     8 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.45 

8 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.50 

1914— 

9 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.40 

Jan.     6 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.50 

"     10 

Plates 

1.45 

to  1.50 

7 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

"     10 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.50 

■      13 

Wire  nails 

1..50 

to  1.55 

"      17 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  2.25 

"      33 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.90 

Dec.    10 

Wire   nails 

1.70 

to  1.7.5 

"      30 

Sheets 

1.90 

tol.9.j 

Ill  14 
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COMPOSITE  STEEL 

Conipiitntion  for  February  2,  1914: 
Pounds.  Group.         Price,     l-'-xtcnsioii. 

34  Bars  1.20  3.000 

Ij  Plates  1.30  1.800 

Ij-  Shapes  1.30  l.SOO 

IJ  Pipe    (-}i-3)  3.00  li.OOO 

li  Wire  nails  l.r>5  3.335 

1  Sheets    (28  bl.)    1.9,->  ].'.).50 

i  Tin  plates  3.40  1.700 

10  pounds   IJ.riTf) 

One  pound    1.5575 

(Averaged   from  daUy   quotations.) 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan...  1.SG35  1.7415  1.5123  1.7737  ]..-)394 

Feb..  1.8475  1.7520  1.4S7S  1.7025  

Mar..  1.8475  1.7590  1.4790  1.764()  

April.  1.8400  1.7600  1.5206  1.7743  

May..  1.8335  1.7510  1.5590  1.7786  

Juno.  1.7955  1.6817  1.5794  1.7719  

July..  1.7755  1.6701  1.6188  1.7600  

Aug..  1.7550  1.6394  1.6784  1.7400  

Sept.  1.7470  1.6090  1.7086  1.7093  

Oct...  1.7350  1.5461  1.7588  1.6779  

Nov..  1.7305  1.4930  1.7750  1.G203  

Dec.  1.7380  1.4812  1.7789  1.5558  

Year.  1.7922  1.6570  1.6214  1.7341  

SCRAP  IRON  &  STEEL  PRICES, 

Melting  Bundled  No.  1  R.R.   No.  1  No.   1  Heavy 

Steel.  Sheet.  Wrought.   Cast.    Steel.  Melfg. 

Pitts.  Pitts.  Pitts.  Pitts.  Phila.  Ch'go. 
1912— 

May    13.25  11.40  13.35  12.40  13.50  12.70 

June    13.45  12.00  13.70  13.00  13.50  13.35 

July     13.57  12.35  14,10  13.37  13.60  13.15 

Aug.   13.60  12.25  14.15  13.35  14.25  12.10 

Sep.     14.10  13.35  14.50  13.40  15.25  13.50 

Oct.     15.75  13.95  15.80  14.05  15.75  14.00 

Nov.    15.35  13.13  16.00  15.00  15.30  13.80 

Dec.    15.10  13.15  15.75  15.10  14.75  13.40 

Year   13.76  11.92  14.16  13.28  13.83  12.30 
1913— 

Jan.     15.00  13.10  15.35  14.65  14.50  12.75 

Feb.    14.35  12.00  15.35  14.65  13.25  12.65 

Mar.    14.35  11.60  15.35  14.60  13.60  12.50 

Apr.    14.25  10.50  15.50  14.50  13.73  12.60 

May    13.50  10.00  15.00  14.35  12.25  11.50 

June    13.20  9.23  14.25  13.50  11.50  10.75 

July    12.50  8.75  13.35  12.30  11.15  10.60 

i\ug.    12.40  8.25  13.25  13.50  11.85  10.75 

Sep.     12.60  8.00  13.00  13.50  12.25  10.60 

Oct.     12.25  7.40  13.00  12.40  11.20  10.35 

Nov.    11.40  0.75  11.85  12.00  10.30  10,23 

Dec,     11.00        6.40  11.65  11.60  9.75  9.25 

Year    13.07  9,33  13.91  13.39  13.13  11.31 
1914— 

Jan.     11.35  7.00  12.30  13.00  10.50  9.25 


COMPOSITE  PIG  IRON- 

CiiinpuUition  for  February  2,  I9I1: 

One  ton  Bessemer,  valley   .$14, 

Two  tons  basic,  valley  (12.50)    35, 

One  ton  No.  3  foundry,  valley   13, 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Philadelphia  14, 
One  ton  No.  2X  foundry,  Buffalo  ...  13, 
One  ton  No.  3  foundry,  Cleveland  ...  13, 
One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Chicago  .  .  ,  ,  14 
Two  tons  No.  3  Southern  foundry 

Cincinnati   (13.75)    27, 

Total,  ten  tons   $134, 

One  ton    $13,425 


.\voragcd   from  daily  quotations: 

1910.        1911.        1912.        1913.  1914. 

Jan...     17.598     14.375     13.420     17.391  1'.493 

Feb..     17.215     14.340     13.427     17.140      

Mar..    16.702     14.425     13.581     16.775      

.\pril     16.315     14.375     13.779     lft363      

May.     15.750     14.243     13.917     15.682      

June.    15.320     14.033     14.005     14.968      

July.     15.131      13.926     14.288     14.578      

Aug..    14.727     13.874     14.669     14.565      

Sep...    14.612     13.819     15.386     14.692      

Oct...    14.435     13.693     16.706     14.737      

Nov..    14.415     13.532     17.226     14.282      

Dec..     14.408     13.430     17.475     13.838      

Viar.     15,552      14,005     14.S3:i      15.418      

UNFINISHED  STEEL 

AND  IRON  BARS. 

(Averaged   from   dally  quotations.) 
Sheet 
Billets,     bars.       Rods,       —  Iron  bars,  dellv.^ 

Pitts.       Pitts.       Pitts.       Phila.     Pitts.  Chi'go, 

Sep.     33.75      24.35*  36.00        1.40        1.46  1.44 

Oct.     35.75*   36.25*  28.37        1.55        1.55  1.50 

Nov.    26.75*   37.25*  29.90        1.67        1.62  1.55 

Dec.    27.00*  37.50     30.00        1.68        1.65  1.55 

Year   22.37     23.01     26.15        1,38        1,3S  1.33 
1913 — •                           •    Premiums    for    open-hearth. 

Jan.     28.40      39.40      30.00        1.68        1.65  1.60 

Feb.    39.00     30.00     30.00        1.67        1.65  1.59 

Mar.    29.00     30.00     30.00        1.65        1.65  1.5S 

Apr.    27.50     28.00     30.00        1.68        1,65  1.58 

May    27.00     37.50     30.00        1.68        1.65  1.55 

June    36.50     37.50     29.00        1.61        1.65  1.50 

July    36.50     37.50     38.50        1.55        1.65  1.50 

Aug.    35.75      26.50*  28.00        1.43        1.62  1,44 

Sep.     24.00*  35.00*  27.37       1.33        1.39  1.37 

Oct.    22.50     23.25     36.50        1.32       1.54  1.27 

Nov.   20.50     31.50     26.00        1.30       1.45  1.15 

Dec.    20.00     21.00     25.25        1.25        1.37  1.12 

Year   25.55     26.43     38.39        1.51        1.59  1.45 
1914— 

Jan.     30.00     20.25*25.75        1.24        1.35  1,11 
*   Premiums  for  Bessemer. 
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COPPER  IN  JANUARY, 

Just  after  we  went  to  press  last  month 
the  copper  producers  issued  that  extraor- 
dinary statement  covering  their  December 
operations,  and  it  seemed  almost  inevitable 
that  the  copper  market  was  in  for  another 
set  back.  There  was  something  of  a  set 
back,  because  electrolytic  declined  from 
14%  to  Hj/g,  but  that  was  only  a  return 
to  the  prices  that  had  existed  shortly  be- 
fore Christmas,  and  it  was  not  what  one 
might  have  expected  from  an  increase  in 
surplus  stocks  in  one  month  of  more  than 
43.000,000  lbs.  It  was  a  very  moderate 
reaction  when  it  is  considered  that  .Ameri- 
can consumers  took  only  one-half  as 
much  copper  in  December  as  in  any  other 
month  in  five  years.  However,  the  fact  is 
that  copper  was  supported  by  influences 
outside  of  itself,  and  the  timely  change  in 
business  sentiment,  the  advance  in  Wall 
Street,  the  return  of  easj'  money,  the  im- 
provement in  iron  and  steel  and  reviving 
confidence  and  the  bullish  fever  which  per- 
vaded Europe,  all  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  metal,  and  the  market  was  carried 
along  on  the  tide  of  optimism  which  has 
swept  the  two  continents. 

Europe  as  usual  was  the  first  to  .start 
the  buying,  taking  over  large  quantities  at 
14>^,  and  later  on  the  .American  buyers 
came  in,  which  has  enabled  the  producers 
to  advance  the  price  to  14j^  again.  Buy- 
ers now  seem  to  have  provided  pretty  well 
for  their  requirements  through  March,  and 
the  market  although  firm  has  not  the  ac- 
tivity that  it  had  a  fortnight  ago. 

The  producers  are  expected  to  be  able 
to  make  a  fairly  good  showing  in  their 
statement  for  January,  on  account  of  the 
large  buying,  and  the  general  estimates 
call  for  an  increase  in  slocks  of  only  some 
10,000,000  to  15,000,000  lbs.  based  on  export 
deliveries  of  70,000,000  to  75,000,000  lbs;  do- 
mestic deliveries  of  45,000,000  to  55,000.000 
lbs.  and  a  production  of  about  135,000,000 
lbs.  Some  interests  however,  are  predict- 
ing an  increase  of  20  to  25,000,000  lbs.  in 
producers  stocks. 

The  reports  received  from  manufacturing 
centers  show,  that  while  there  has  been 
some  increase  in  factory  operations  there 
still  remains  a  considerable  backwardation 
to  be  absorbed,  and  a  fair  estimate  of  tlio 


country's  cuiisuiiiptii>n  cjI"  co])per  at  pn  -- 
ent  could  not  be  placed  at  over  70%  of 
normal,  or  about  along  the  same  lines  that 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  runninu 
The  fact  that  the  leading  manufacturer  ■if 
copper  and  brass  products  lately  reduced 
prices  %c,  on  a  rising  copper  market,  !•■ 
meet  outside  competition,  shows  that  ci- 
ders for  manufactured  goods  are  not  sufti- 
cient  to  go  round.  However,  we  are  en- 
tering on  the  best  months  of  the  year 
especially  for  the  wire  trade,  and  an  c\- 
pansion  in  business  can  be  reasonably  cn- 
pected  although  it  doesn't  necessarily 
mean    high    copper    prices   or   large    profits 

COPPER    PRICES    IN    JANUARY. 

NEW  YORK — LONDON  — 

Blec-  Standard         Best 

Day.       Lalce.  trolytic.  Casting.    (Prompt)     Selected. 

Cts.        Cts.        Cts.     £     s  d     £     s  d 


HA^Va    64 


13.00  i4..56;/4  n:sT/^  (i:i  12  g 

ir,.00  14.56^  14.37H  64  I!   it 

15.00  14.56H  14.37K  64  0   0 

14.50  14.25  14.1214  63  12   6 

14.50  14.35  14.121/'  62  17   6 


69  0 

70  0 
69  10 
68  15 


13. 

14.50 

14.35 

14.13^:; 

63 

17  6 

67  15  0 

13. 

14.50 

14.25 

H.06% 

62 

17  6 

67  15  0 

14. 

14.30 

14.18^ 

14.06^ 

62 

11  3 

67  10  0 

15. 

14.50 

14.20 

14.06  J4 

63 

12  6 

68  10  0 

10. 
17. 
18 

14.36>:J 

14.30 

14.15 

64 

1  3 

09  10  0 

14.56J4 

14.35 

14.20 

19. 

64 

8  9 

69  10  0 

20. 

14.56^ 

14.35 

14.20 

64 

12  6 

69  15  0 

21. 

14.62}^ 

14.40 

14.25 

64 

15  0 

70  0  11 

22. 

14.75 

14.45 

14.30 

63 

1  3 

70  5  11 

23. 
24. 

14.87M 

14.55 

14.35 

65 

6  3 

70  10  0 

25. 
20. 

14.87K 

14.55 

1  4.35 

65 

2  6 

70  0  0 

27. 

14.871/$ 

14.55 

14.35 

05 

12  6 

70  10  0 

28. 

15.00 

14.70 

14.50 

65 

12  6 

70  10  11 

29. 

15.00 

14.70 

14.50 

65 

15  0 

70  15  II 

CO. 

1.5.00 

14.70 

14.50 

05 

15  0 

70  15  n 

.11 

jh   15.30  14.87 

)  14.53 

Hi| 

65 

17  6 

70  15  0 

Low   14.,50  14.125  14.00 

62 

10  0 

67  15  11 

Av 

ge  14.765  14.449  14.275 

64 

6  3 

09   9  9 

Till-;  sri;Ki.  an'd  mkial  ijigkst 


COPPER, 


lor   iho  maimlactuicrs. 

'Pill'  record  of  prici-  clia 
comparison  of  statistics  ari 
otlu'r    page. 


;•>    anil    usual 


WATERBURY   AVERAGES. 


Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

.^pr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 


4.50 
,-).00 
l).00 
6.37i 
7.50 


7.87* 
7.75 


-  Copper  — 
!)i;j.  1914. 
r.OO  14.75 
5.50 
5.12J 


15.S7J 

I5.:i7l 

14.75 
15.62J 
16.875 
16.87* 


17.75     15.00 


1012. 
I).78 
t>.85 
T.IT 
7.07 


-.83 
7.74 
7.65 


Spelter 
l!U:i 


c.iin" 

Jan. 

I'el). 

.Mar. 

April 

.May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

T.ital 


COPPER  EXPORTS. 

fc  •Mowing  table  shows  the  expor 
■   for  tlie  past  four  years,  in  tons 


l!ii:i. 

25,026 

26,792 

42,428 
:{:i,274 
:i8.B0! 
27,815 
29,596 
."4,722 
:i4,356 
29,2:!!) 
29.758 
:!0.50;i 

;;s2,no 


1912. 

:il,229 
:n,894 

37,074 
22,591 
;52,984 
26,669 
26,761 
29,526 

„  5,020 

19,171 

29,474 

327,965 


1911. 
29,357 
19,492 
23,600 
27,466 
27,670 
30,489 
36,659 
29,018 
26,170 
22,555 
26,600 
37,725 
336,801 


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  COPPER, 

Based  on  the  returns  of  the   Copper   Producers'  Association  and  H.  R.  Mertoii  &  Co. 


1912— 
Jan.  31. 
Feb.  29. 
Mar.  31. 
Apr.  30 . 
May  31. 
June  30. 
July  31. 
Aug.  31. 
Sep.  30. 
Oct.  31. 
Nov.  30. 
Dec.  31. 


66,280,643 
62,939,988 
63,367,557 
65,066,029 
49,615,643 
44,335,004 
50,280,421 
46,701,374 
63,065,587 
76,744,964 
86,164,059 
105,312,583 


— 33,174,052 

—  3.340,655 

—  572,431 
+  2,698,473 
—15,450,386 

—  5,380,639 
+   5,945,417 

—  3,579,047 
+  16,364,313 
+  13,679,377 
+  9,419,095 
+  19,148,523 


Year   1913    +15,857,887 

1913—  • 

Jan.  31.     123,198.332  +17,885,750 

Feb.  28.    122,303,198  —      896,134 

Mar.  31     104,369,270  — 18,0''2,938 

Apr.  30.      75,549,108  —28,720,162 

May  31.      67,474,325  —8,074,883 

June  30.     52,904,606  —14,569,619 

July  31.      53,594,945  +      690,339 

Aug.  31.      38,314,037  —15,280,908 

Sep.  30.       29,793.094  —8  520,943 

Oct.  31.       32,566,383  +2,773,288 

Nov.  30.      47,929.429  +15,363,047 

Dec.  31.      91,438,867  +43,509,438 

Year  1913    —13,873,715 

*   Bremen   stocks  included   foi 


153.830,800 
141,135,680 
136,808,000 
134,155,840 
117,797,120 
107,817,930 
113,390,240 
113,783,040 
107,403.520 
103,801,600 
96,938,240 
96.857,600 


96,546,240 
100,067.520 
*  100,965,760 
98,374,720 
90,018,880 
85,559,040 
79,804,480 
76,260,800 
62,314,560 
57,854,480 
59,935,680 
66,124,800 

the    first   time 


—  4,509,120 
— 12,685,120 

—  4,337,680 

—  3,652,160 
—16,358,730 

—  9,979,200 
+  5,473,320 
+       493,800, 

—  6,379,530 

—  3,601,930 

—  6.863,360 

—  80,640 
—61.472.320 

—  311,360 
+  3.521,280 
+       898,340 

—  2,591,040 

—  8,355,840 

—  4,459,850 

—  5,754,560 

—  3,543,680 
—13,946,240 

—  4,400,080 
+  2,081,200 
+  6,189,120 
—30,732,800 


220,101,443 
204,075,668 
199,175,557 
199,221,869 
167,412,763 
153,152,924 
163,570,661 
160,484,414 
170.469.107 
180,546,564 
183,102,299 
302,170,182 


219,744,57? 
332,309,718 
205,335,030 
173,933,838 
157,493,105 
138,463,646 
13'>  ,399,435 
114,574,837 
92,107,654 
90,420,863 
107,965,109 
157,563,667 


—37,683,173 
—16,035,775 

—  4,900,111 
+  46,312 
—31,809,106 
—15,359,839 
+  11,417,737 

—  3,086,347 
+  9,984,693 
+  10,077,457 
+  2,555,735 
+19,067,883 
—45,614,433 

+17,574,390 
+  2,62.5,146 
— 17,134  688 
-31,311,202 
— 16,430,723 
—19,029,450 

—  5,064,221 
—18,824,588 
—33,467,183 

—  1,686,793 
+  17,444,247 
+49,098,558 
—44,606,515 


THE    STEEL   AND    METAL    DIGEST 


February 


TIN, 


TIN  IN  JANUARY, 

At  tlie  time  of  our  last  writing  tin  was 
selling  at  under  37.00c  but  since  then  there 
has  been  an  advance  of  over  4c  per  lb. 
to  above  41c.  In  our  last  report  we  said 
"as  the  Syndicate  still  exists  and  is  wisely 
selling  as  well  as  buying  from  time  to  time, 
meanwhile  keeping  their  large  interests  in 
the  market,  they  could  easily  on  any  en- 
couraging feature  cause  a  heavy  advance  in 
price,  and  consumers  after  their  experience 
of  the  past  three  years  could  easily  and 
justly  be  frightened."  This  was  not  said 
in  the  way  of  a  prediction,  but  rather  as 
a  warning  of  what  was  liable  to  happen 
under  certain  conditions,  and  as  it  turned 
out  the  warning  proved  to  be  a  timely  one. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  scenes  were 
laid  months  ago,  and  in  January  the  Syn- 
dicate were  satisfied  that  the  time  had 
come    to    raise    the    curtain. 

The  great  change  w'hich  has  taken  place 
in  business  sentiment  and  the  improvement 
in  business,  especially  in  tin  consuming 
industries,  brought  the  buyers  iinto  the 
market  with  a  rush,  and  January  saw  the 
largest  business  that  has  been  done  in  a 
year  at  constantly  advancing  prices.  The 
buyers  were  clearly  frightened  by  the 
steady  advance,  and  the  main  reason  there 
has  been  no  reaction  is  due  to  the  fact 
that   the   demand  has   been   continuous. 

The  Syndicate,  whose  interest  in  the 
market  is  estimated  at  around  8,000  tons 
have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  them,  and  meeting  with 
only  a  feeble  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  bear  party,  they  have  been  able  to  turn 
a  weak  and  declining  market  into  an  ac- 
tive and  advancing  one.  The  report  is  that 
the  bear  party  has  lost  some  of  its  strong- 
est members,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  large 
number  of  small  operators,  both  in  Lon- 
don and  America,  have  also  transferred 
their  affections  to  the  bull  side,  which 
means  that  the  higlier  prices  are  being  en- 
couraged from  quarters  where  hitherto 
there  was  stiflE  opposition. 

The  advance  has  been  rather  more  rapid 
than  the  change  in  the  situation  would 
seem  to  warrant  or  the  statistics  reveal, 
but   as    tin   is   a    mercurial   article,   and    as 


it    moves    in    an    orbit    of    its    own,    it    is 
impossible    to    determine   price    fluctuations  > 
by  any  fi.xed  rule. 

American  consumers  allowed  their  stocks 
to  run  down  very  low,  and  the  unexpected 
improvement  in  business  has  practically 
forced  them  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Syndicate,  but  as  prices  are  still  lOc  per 
lb.  below  the  high  level  of  1912  and  1913, 
and  as  conditions  are  not  what  they  were 
then,  we  do  not  believe  that  they  will  be 
pinched  very  badly. 

The  outlook  for  the  next  four  or  five 
weeks  is  for  an  erratic  market  with  the 
general   tendency  upwards. 

TIN  PRICES  IN  JANUARY. 

London  

New  York.      prompts.        C.  I.  F. 
Cts.  £     s  d  £     s  d 


;.'  

:!6.80 

168 

0  (1 

171 

5  0 

4   

:i6.55 

166 

15  0 

169 

2  6 

1)   

36.87f/> 

168 

10  0 

168 

15  0 

7  

36.62  K' 

167 

10  0 

171 

0  0 

s   

36.45 

166 

15  0 

169 

5  0 

il  

1 1) 

36.87K' 
:U).'.).i 

168 

5  0 

168 

15  0 

la  

168 

0  0 

170 

5  0 

i:!  

:!fl.fs7;  J 

167 

15  0 

170 

5  0 

14  

36.75 

167 

5  0 

ITO 

10  0 

]  .■)  

36.90 

168 

0  0 

169 

10  0 

h;  

IT 

37.12^:, 
37.4.-. 

168 

15  0 

170 

7  6 

111  

170 

10  0 

171 

0  0 

:.>()  

37.7.-. 

172 

5  0 

172 

3  6 

-'  1  

38.00 

173 

10  0 

174 

0  0 

22  

38.80 

177 

0  0 

175 

10  0 

24  

38.30 

174 

5  0 

178 

0  0 

2G  

39.00 

176 

15  (1 

176 

0  0 

27 

39.25 

178 

5  0 

179 

10  0 

28  

39.50 

179 

5  0 

179 

15  0 

2!l  

39.75 

180 

15  0 

181 

15  0 

.30  

40.00 

182 

5  0 

182 

10  0 

31  

High  .. 

40.00 

182 

5  0 

182 

10  0 

Low  . .  . 

36.45 

165 

10  0 

168 

15  0 

Average 

37.742 

171 

18  4 

173 

5  10 
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SPELTER, 


SPELTER  IN  JANUARY. 

The  spcltci'  iiiarkcl  was  inclined  to  be 
shaky  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  after 
the  pnblication  of  the  annual  statisties, 
vvhicli  showed  that  the  production  had  Inen 
largely  in  excess  of  consumption,  or  wiiat 
is  more  correct,  had  been  much  greater 
than  the  deliveries  to  consumers,  and  that 
smelters  stocks  had  reached  the  highest 
total  ever  seen.  But  as  no  pressure  was 
brought  to  sell  price  held  steady  at  5.10 
East  St.  Louis  until  the  buying  set  in, 
and  has  since  advanced  to  5.3Sc.  The  sta- 
tistics had  been  discounted  weeks  ahead, 
and  the  Government's  figures  merely  con- 
firmed a  condition  that  was  known  to  exist, 
as  seen  by  the  decline  to  4.95c  in  De- 
cember. The  market  in  January  therefore 
was  not  influenced  by  what  had  happened, 
but  by  what  was  likely  to  happen  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1914,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  business  sentiment  together  with 
an  improvement  in  actual  business  has  been 
sufficient  to  bring  about  a  fair  recovery  in 
the  price  of  this  metal.  The  buying  did 
not  reach  large  proportions  until  the  second 
half  of  the  month,  but  during  the  last  two 
weeks  a  lot  of  orders  were  placed  by  the 
galvanizing  interests,  buyers  contracting  as 
far  ahead  as  sellers  would  go.  The  brass 
interests  were  also  free  buyers  but  the  in- 
creased demand  came  principally  from  the 
galvanizers. 

The  galvanized  sheet  trade  was  in  poor 
shape  in  November  and  December,  but 
there  was  a  marked  change  for  the  lietter 
in  January,  and  with  tinplates,  the  sheet 
trade  is  now  probably  making  the  best 
record   in   the   iron  and  steel   industry. 

The  production  of  spelter  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  undergone  any  further  cur- 
tailment in  January,  and  the  rate  of  out- 
put is  about  70  to  75%  of  capacity  whicli 
is  a  conservative  rate  under  present  condi- 
tions. The  remaining  capacity  can  be 
brought  into  operation  when  required,  and 
the  fact  that  the  output  can  be  enlarged 
should  clieck  any  undue  advance  in  the 
price  of  spelter.  Another  check  against  a 
rapid  rise  is  the  fact  that  European  spelter 
can  come  in  under  a  15%  duty  which  makes 
the  present  import  cost  5.60c '  or  only  a 
fraction  over  our  market. 

The  market  is  regaining  some  of  its  lost 


>lren,i;lh,  ;ind  if  allowed  to  pursue  a  steady 
course  will  probably  undergo  a  continued 
niiKlerate    improvement. 

SHEET   ZINC   PRICE   CHANGES. 

The  changes  in  the  price  of  sheet  zinc 
since  March  21,  1912  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  together  witli  the  price  of 
spelter   on   the   same   dates. 

Spelter. 
St.  Louis. 
6.6714 
7.02  "4 
7.371/2 
7.43^ 

6.60 
6.20 

5.80 

5.45 

5.30 

5.10 

5.05 

5.20 

5.45 

5.65 

5.80 

5.37^ 

5.17'/^ 

5.00 


1912 — •  Sheet  Zinc 

March  21   8.65 

July   8    8.75 

September   12    8.90 

September  25    9.00 

1913— 

February   3    8.75 

February    17    8.50 

February   26    8.25 

March  29   8.00 

April   23    7.75 

May  30    7.50 

June  7    7.25 

June  26    ..  .'. 7.00 

July  23   7.25 

July  30   7.50 

August  15   7.75 

August   29    8.00 

October    6    7.75 

October  17    7.50 

December  3 7.25 

1914— 

January  1    7.50 

J.inuary  23    7.25 


5.1214 

5.12  K- 


SPELTER  (Monthly  Averages.) 


— New  York — 
1912.      1913.      1914. 


— St.  Loui; 
1912.      1913. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Year 


6.49 
6.29 
.'i.79 

3.23J 

.'',.41 

5.80 


7.61 
7.50 


6.39* 

6.53 

6.74 

6.66 

6,71 

6.85^ 

7.04 

6.94 

7.39 
7.32 
7.19 
(5.93 


7.04 
6.35 
6.0s 
.5.59 
5  31 
5.05 
5.23 
5.64 
5.65 
5.27 
5.15 
5.03 
,1.01 


1914. 
5.14 
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Februar" 


LEAD. 


LEAD  IN  JANUARY, 

Oct 

16    . 

15c 

to 

4.35 

Nov 

.  26   . 

" 

10c 

to 

4.25 

The     trust    made     two    udvances    in     the 

Dec 
Dec 

2 

" 

15c 
10c 

to 
to 

4.10 

price   of  lead   during  the  last  week  in   De- 

9   .  . 

4.00 

cember  which  was  followed  by  a  reduction 

of  $1  a  ton  on  January  9th  and  afterwards 

Dec 

24 

Advanced   lljc 

to 

4.10 

on    Februarj-   2nd   by  an   advance    of  $1    a 

Dec 

29    . 

5c 

to 

4.1,^ 

ton.       As     this     makes     three     successive 

1914— 

changes  of  only  $1   a  ton',   it   is  wondered 

Jan. 

9     . 

R 

educe 

i       5c 

to 

4.10 

whether   the   trust   have   adopted   this   as   a 

Feb 

2    . 

.\dvanced     jc 

to 

4.1.: 

standard  unit  for  price  fluctuations;  hitherto 

the   changes   were   usually  either  $2..  $3   or 

SPELTER 

AND   LEAD 

PRICES 

$5  per  ton. 

The  market  was   quite  active  in  January 

IN  JANUARY. 

and    some    buyers    bought    heavily    on    the 



SPELTER  — — 

—  LEAD  — 



belief    that    the    metal    was    so    cheap    that 

Day. 

.New 
^Ork 

'St. 
Lmlis 

London. 

New 
■iork. 

St. 
Louis. 

I^>ndon. 

any    change    would    naturally    be    upwards. 

1. 

Independent    sellers     have     generally    been 

2. 

5.35 

5,121 

21    10   0 

4.17* 

4.071 

18 

5  0 

quoting  higher  than  the  trust  price  and  all 

3. 

sellers    have    shown    a    reluctance    to    offer 

4 

future  deliveries. 

5. 

5.35 

5.12i 

21    10  0 

4.171 

4.071 

18 

10  0 

As   previously  stated,  we  believe  the   re- 

finers   were   carrying   large    stocks   of   lead 

6. 

5,30 

5.10 

21      7   fi 

4.171 

4.02J 

18 

10  0 

at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  rea- 

~- 

5.30 

5.10 

21   11  3 

4.17i 

4.02J 

19 

0  0 

son   whj-   the   price    of  lead   did   not   follow 

8. 

5.30 

5.10 

21  n  3 

4.171 

4.021 

19 

0  0 

the  advances  in  other  metals  was  probably 

9. 

5.30 

5.10 

21    10  0 

4.121 

3.971 

19 

.")    0 

because    the    big    interests    wished    to    see 

10. 

stocks  reduced  before  stimulating  the  pro- 

11. 

duction  by  establishing  higher  prices. 

12. 

5.30 

5.10 

21    10   0 

4.10 

3.95 

19 

10   (1 

While    our   market   has   remained    practi- 

13. 

5.30 

5.10 

21    10  0 

4.10 

3.95 

19 

7    il 

cally  stationary,  the   European  market   has 
advanced  £2  per  ton  to  £20.  equal  to  4.25c 

14. 

5.30 

5.11J 

21  11  :t 

4.10 

3.95 

19 

10   n 

per  lb.,  so  lead   is  as   high  abroad  as  it  is 

1,5. 

5.30 

4.1H 

21   11   3 

4.10 

3.95 

19 

}2    1. 

here,   which    is  a  very   unusual   occurrence. 

16. 

5.30 

.5.1  li 

21   11   3 

4.10 

3.95 

20 

.'.   II 

It    must    be    mentioned    however,    that    the 

17. 

published   prices   of  lead   in   London   apply 

IS. 

only  for  prompt   deliveries,  and   as  futures 

19. 

5.30 

D.lli 

21    10  0 

4.10 

3.95 

20 

7  6 

are  selling  at  from  £1  to  £2  under  prompt. 

20. 

5.30 

5.11J 

21    10   0 

4.10 

3.95 

20 

7  6 

it   is   not  possible   to  profitably   export   do- 

21. 

5.30 

5.11J 

21    12   6 

4.10 

3.95 

20 

7  6 

mestic    lead   to    Europe. 

22. 

23. 

5.32*  5.121 
5.32J  5.13.5 

21    12   6 
21    12   6 

4.10 
4.10 

3.971 
3.971 

20 
20 

7  6 

5  0 

The  Trust  price  of  lead  was  reduced  on 

January  9th  one  dollar  a  ton  to  a  basis  of 

24. 

4  10    delivered    New    York    in    50    ton    lots. 

25. 

Price  changes  .since  Jan.  1.  1913  are  shown 

26. 

5.40 

5.221 

21    12   6 

4.121 

4.00 

20 

3  6 

in  the  following  tabic. 

27. 

5.40 

5.221 

21    10  0 

4.15 

4.03,^ 

20 

3  6 

1913— 

28. 

5.40 

5.221 

21    10   0 

4.15 

4.033 

20 

0  0 

January   1,   opening   price 4.35 

29. 

5.42i 

5.25 

21    10   0 

4.15 

4.033 

"0 

0  0 

.\pril    22    Advanced  15c  to  4.50 

30. 

5,421 

5.25 

21    10  0 

4.15 

4.033 

20 

0   0 

May   5    Reduced     15c  to  4.35 

31. 

July   29    .\dvanced  ISc  to  4.50 

High  5.45 

5.25 

31   12   6 

4.20 

4.10 

20 

7    I'i 

Aug.   15    "           25c  to  4.75 

Low  5.25 
.\v.  5.333 

5.10 
5.141 

21     7   6 
21   10  7 

4.10 
4.13 

3.95 
3.995 

18 
19 

r>  II 

Oct.    1    Reduced      15c  to  4.60 

13   1 

Oct.  8    "           10c  to  4.50 

N 

ew  York  lead  prices 

outside  market. 
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ALUMINUM— ANTIMONY 


ALUMINUM  IN  JANUARY, 

I  lu-  ahiniinuiii  ni.irkct  in  Januar\  \\a<  a 
liisappiiintiiig  one  from  an  importer's  stand- 
l)oint,  as  very  few  orders  were  placed  for 
foreign  aluminum.  There  is  no  tell-'ng  how 
much  business  the  domestic  producer  did 
but  it  is  understood  that  they  captured  all 
the  large  orders  by  c|uoting  under  the  im- 
port cost.  There  seems  to  be  no  fixed  price 
for  domestic  aluminum,  but  each  trans- 
action -s  treated  as  a  new  deal  and  prices 
are  quoted  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  It  is  quite  common  to  hear  of  a 
difference  of  one  cent  per  pound  between 
the  quotations  on  domestic  material. 

Early  in  January  foreign  aluminum  was 
offered  as  low  as  16c  c.i.f.  New  York  in 
bond,  but  the  European  market  afterwards 
became  firmer  and  prices  were  raised  to 
leyic  to  16J4c  equal  to  IS'/.c  to  IS^c  duty 
paid. 

The  average  price  of  aluminum  for  prompt 
delivery  was  18^c  in  January  as  compared 
with  18.85c  in  December  and  26.31c  in  Jan- 
uary 1913. 

COMPOSITE  METAL  PRICES. 

Computation  for  February 


ANTIMONY  IN  JANUARY, 

Tlic  .intimony  market  sliuwud  a  little 
more  life  in  January  than  in  the  preceding 
month,  and  several  large  contracts  were 
closed  amounting  altogether  to  600  or  700 
tons  for  deliveries  over  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  The  purchases  were  principally  for 
Chinese  and  Japanese  brands,  and  the  prices 
paid  ranged  from  sYsc  to  5J^c  c.i.f.  New 
York    in    bond,    equal    to    5.60c    to    5. 8714c 

ALUMINUM,  ANTIMONY  AND 
SILVER  IN  JANUARY. 

•     ■  Antimony — Silver- 
Cook-     Hal-       Hun-  New    Lon- 
Alumlnum.     sons,     letts.     garian.        York.  don. 

Day.    Cts.         Cts.       Cts.       Cts.       Cts.      d. 

I 

3.      18.75  r.3714    7.05        6.05  57^    2fiife 

- 57'A   267';r 

4 

5.  18.75  7.37'/2  7.05  6.05  57H  Se-fo 

0.  18.75  7.37J/'  7.05  6.05  57.>^  26K' 

7.  18.87J<  7.37H  7.05  6.05  58  26^ 

8.  18.87J^  7.37^  7.05  6.05  57^  265^^ 
!).  18.87J4  7.37H  7.05  6.05  5754  2634 

l'» 57.M   265/6 


Pounds.         Metal. 

Price.     Extension. 

13 

18.87J/< 

7.3754 

7.05 

6.00 

57J4   26.ys 

4 

Lead    (St.    Lo 

uis)    4.06^4 

16.250 

13 

18.8714 

7.30 

7.00 

6.00 

57.>4   26->^ 

2^-2 

Spelter 

(St.    L.)        5.2' 

H 

13.187 

14. 

is.Hiy. 

7.30 

7.00 

0.00 

57^   26ys 

3 

Copper 

(Electro)  14.80 

44.400 

15. 

18.87;/ 

7.30 

7.00 

6.00 

5754   26J4 

V2 

Tin  (N 

ew  York)   40. 6S 

Y2 

30.313 

16. 

18.87;.-2 

7.30 

7.00 

6.00 

5754   26}4 

10  po 

D4.149 

17. 

57.)4   265^ 

One  pound  . .  . 

9.414E 

IS. 

18.87K' 

7.30 

7.00 

6.00 

57.)'^-26-& 

Monthly    averages. 

30 . 

1S.87"4 

7.30 

7.00 

6.00 

5754  26y, 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

I'.ti:;. 

1014. 

21. 

1S.87H 

7.30 

7.00 

6.00 

5TA  26^ 

Jan. 

.    9.084 

S.908 

9. 778 

10.987 

9.105 

33. 

18.87'4 

7.35 

7.00 

6.00 

57->g  26iV 

Feb. 

.    8.881 

8.915 

9.677 

10.260 

23. 

IS.S714 

7.35 

7.00 

6.00 

5754  2654 

Mar. 

.    8.778 

8.797 

9.886 

10.034 

April 

.    8.568 

8.795 

10.377 

10.198 

57.ys   26i''s 

May 

.    8.413 

8.795 

10.-168 

10.163 

36  . 

18.87'4 

7.35 

7.00 

6.05 

57^   26^T 

June 

.    8.362 

9.154 

11.014 

9.648 

.27  . 

IS.87'4 

7.35 

7.00 

0.05 

58       26^ 

July 

.   8.338 

9.100 

11.043 

9.39? 

^Z^  . 

IS.87^ 

7.25 

7.00 

6.05 

575^   26% 

Aug.  . 

.    8.479 

9.188 

11.092 

10.035 

39. 

18.8754 

7.25 

7.00 

6.05 

5754  26* 

3Cp. 

.    8.569 

8.928 

11.575 

10.350 

30. 

18.8754 

7.35 

7.00 

6.05 

5T/4  26ft 

Oct. 

.    8.747 

8.990 

11.596 

10.039 

31  . 

5754   26ft 

Nov. 

.   8.888 

9.306 

11.372 

9.590 

High    19.00 

7.375 

7.10 

0.10 

58       26^ 

Dec. 

.    8.881 

9.675 

n.2i9 

9.053 

Low       18.50 

7.25 

r.oo 

6.05 

575^  26ft. 

Vear. 

S.665 

9.046 

10.750 

9,977 

Av' 

ge    18.857 

7.308 

7.017 

6.036 

57.56  86.55 

UO 
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February 


duty  paid.  Most  of  the  sales  were  made 
just  before  the  Chinese  New  Year,  and  since 
then  the  offerings  from  the  East  have  been 
less  frequent  and  at  advanced  prices. 

The  jobbing  trade  has  undergone  very- 
little  improvement,  and  for  the  fourteenth 
successive  month  tlic  price  of  spot  anti- 
mony has  shown  a  decline.  The  average 
price  of  Cooksons  antimony  in  November, 
1912,  was  10.31c,  and  the  monthly  averages 
since   then   have   been   as   follows: 


Nov.  1912. 
Dec.       ••    . 

Jan.  1913. 
Feb.  •■  . 
Mar.  ■'  . 
April  "  . 
May  "  . 
June       "    . 


10.31c 
10.06 
9.66 
9.31 
9.03 
9.00 
8.77 
8.63 


July    1913..  ..       8.47c 

Aug. 

Sept.      ■■ 

Oct. 

Nov.       ■■ 

Dec. 

Jan.   1914 


8.38 
8.30 
7.66 


This  movement  cannot  be  prolonged  in- 
definitelj',  and  it  seems  as  though  the  time 
has  almost  come  for  an  upward  reaction. 

The  price  fluctuations  for  the  different 
days  are  shown  in  another  column. 


THE  SELLING  OF  COPPER. 

(Continued  from  page  57. 1 
South  American  imports 3,000,000 

Total     9,700,000 

Beer,  Sondheimer  &  Co. 

British   Columbia    8,500,000 

Cuba  Copper    6,000,000 

Miscellaneous   4,000,000 

Total    18.500,000 

Calumet  &   Hecla.   (Lake   Copper.) 

Calumet  &  Hecla   50,000,000 

Osceola    10,368,000 

Allouez  4,014,000 

Ahmeek    8,685,000 

Superior    2,086,000 

Tamarack 4,059,000 

Isle  Royale   3,660,000 

Centennial    1,244,000 

Total     84,116,000 

Adolph    Lewihson    &    Sons. 
Miami  Copper  Co 33,250,000 


Shattuck-Arizona     13,200,000 

Total   46,450,000 

Direct  to  Trade.     (Lake   Copper.) 

Quincy   Mining  Co 12,000,000 

Stanton   Mines: 

Wolverine    4,307,000 

Mohawk    5,778,000  10,085,000 

Franklin     1,000,00(J 

Mass 1,300,000 

Total    24,385,000 

W.  Parsons  Todd. 

Winona 1,500,000 

Lake  Copper   800,000 

Victoria    1,700,000 

Total    4,000,000 

Grand    total    1,622,051,000 

The  rise  of  the  .American  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Co.  copper  selling  agency  has  been 
phenomenal,  the  growth  having  taken 
place  in  the  past  eight  years  or  nine 
years, — from  the  yearly  sale  of  50,000,000 
pounds  to  ten  times  that  amount.  The 
heavj-  increase  in  amount  of  copper 
handled  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  porphyry  mines,  all  of 
which  except  Miami  sell  through  this 
agency,  have  enlarged  their  production. 

The  above  figures  were  based  on  last 
year's  actual  operations  at  American  re- 
fineries. Were  the  Braden  added  to  the 
Guggenheim  tonnage  the  total  would  be 
512,000,000  pounds.  This  copper  does  not 
figure  in  United  States  refinery  or  import 
statistics,  but  goes  direct  to  Europe  for 
sale.  The  American  Smelting  sales  depart- 
ment, however,  has  the  marketing  of  the 
Braden  product. 

The  United  Metals  Selling  Co.  imported 
foreign  copper  more  heavily  than  ever  be- 
fore. Aside  from  regular  consignments  of 
Rio  Tinto  product  this  company  was  cred- 
ited from  time  to  time  with  buying  Euro- 
pean warehouse  material  and  shipping  it 
here  for  refining  and  sale. — Boston  Neus 
Bureau. 

\ 
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TRADE   NOTES, 


New  York. 

TIr-  -Monitor  Foundry  Company  is  llic 
name  of  a  new  concern  wliich  has  bcKii" 
business  at  359  Norman  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
to  make  gray  iron  castings  for  tlie  jobbing 
trade.  Hyman  Delinsky  is  president  and 
Charles  Forsman  is  vice  president  and  sup- 
erintendent. 

The  Batavia  Canning  Company,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $55,000,  is  having  plans  completed 
for  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  canned 
goods  and  food  products.  R.  M.  Decker, 
K.  B.  Mathes  and  B.  H.  Wood  are  the  direc- 
tors. 

The  Meurer  Steel  Barrel  Company,  Port 
Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $350,000  to  manufacture 
steel  containers.  Andrew  and  Jacob  Meurer 
and  William  W.  Share,  Brooklyn,  are  the 
directors. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Cresson-Morris  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, founders  and  machinists,  will  hold 
a  meeting  of  its  stockholders  at  an  early 
date,  with  a  view  of  reducing  its  authorized 
capital.  Details  of  the  company's  plans  are 
not  made  public.  The  company  was  formed 
some  time  ago  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
George  V.  Cresson  Company  and  the  Morris 
Engineering  Company. 

The  Olmstead  Metal  Products  Company, 
Olmstead;  has  been  incorporated;  $30,000; 
by  R.  E.  Humphrey,  W.  C.  McCullough, 
William  H.  Millikan,  F.  S.  Taylor  and  I.  B. 
Buehrig. 

Easton  Car  &  Construction  Company 
Easton;  has  been  incorporated;  $50,000;  by 
W.  E.  Farrell,  J.  H.  Pearson,  Easton;  Carl 
R.  Grier,  New  York. 

Missouri. 

The  Continental  Brass  &  Foundries  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $35,000  by  Ferdinand 
Messmer,  of  St.  Louis;  G.  D.  Klemme,  of 
Belleville,  111.,  and  Jos.  Messmer,  of  Kirk- 
wood,  Mo.,  to  manufacture  brass  and  other 
metal  goods. 

The  American  Electric  Smelting  Co..  St. 
Louis,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Greene 
Process  Metal  Company.  It  is  stated  they 
will  increase  their  facilities. 


Ohio. 

riie  liyesville  Foundry  &  Machine  Com- 
pany has  been  started  in  Byesville,  O.,  and 
will  carry  on  a  general  foundry  business. 
Both  iron  and  brass  castings  will  be  made 
and  a  machine  business  carried  on.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  new  company  are:  President,  T. 
W.  Scott;  secretary,  C.  C.  Cosgrove;  treas- 
urer, .\.  J.  True;  and  manager  K.  M.  Garner. 

The  Lake  Erie  Nail  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000  by  B.  A.  Gage,  C.  S.  Wachner,  others. 

Tlie  .\merican  Malleable  Castings  Com- 
pany, Marion,  O.,  will  enlarge  its  plant  by 
the  erection  of  two  buildings,  one  30x175  ft. 
and  another  60.x65  ft.,  to  be  occupied  by  its 
cleaning  department  and  annealing  ovens. 
."Xu  office  building,  40x50  ft.,  will  be  erected. 
Indiana. 

The  Atlas  Battery  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Anderson,  Ind.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  batteries. 
.Among  the  incorporators  are  M.  L.  Ash- 
baugh,  C.  J.  Murray  and  R.  McCain. 

The  Bastion-Morley  Company  has  been 
incorporated  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  gas, 
gasoline  and  electric  appar  us.  The  d-rec- 
tors  are  James  P.  Morley,  John  P.  Hayes 
and  J.  Morley.  The  Chicago  office  of  the 
company  will  continue  their  present  office. 

The  Central  Boiler  &  Sheet  Iron  Works, 
Indianapolis,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$10,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  boil- 
ers, tanks,  etc.  The  directors  are  F.  J. 
Schneider,  M.P.  Herter  and  M.N.  Schneider. 
Wisconsin. 

Tlie  West  Bend  Aluminum  Co.,  West 
Bend,  Wis.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $25,000  to  $50,000  and  intends  to  build 
a  large  brick  factory  addition  in  the  spring. 
The  company  was  established  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  and  long  since  reached  the 
limit  of  its  capacity.  The  product  is  alum- 
inum kitchenware  and  utensils. 

The  Hartland  Mfg.  Company,  Ilartland, 
Wis.,  recently  reported  incorporated,  is  in. 
the  market  for  molding  machines  and  wish- 
es prices  on  malleable  castings.  The  com- 
pany manufactures  metal  trace  fasteners  for 
horse-drawn  vehicles.  .Address  T.  .\.  Bak- 
ker. 


THE    STEEL    AND    METAL   DIGEST 


TRADE  NOTES, 


Michigan. 

Tlie  Saxon  Motor  Car  Company  has  been 
organized  in  Detroit,  witli  a  capital  stock 
of  $350,000  to  manufacture  automobiles.  The 
company  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Chalmers 
Motor  Co.  of  Detroit  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  new  company  are  those  of  the  Chalmers 
Company. 

The  Johnson-Slocum  Company,  Caro, 
Mich.,  manufacturer  of  steel  specialties,  is 
adding  a  department  for  the  manufacture  of 
sheet  metal  specialties.  F.  A.  Smith  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  new  department. 

The  Detroit  Battery  Company,  has  been 
incorporated  by  William  H.  Ducharme,  My- 
ron G.  Pierson  and  George  R.  Beamer  to 
manufacture  batteries.  The  capital  stock  is 
$10,000. 

The  New  Brass  Works,  83.5  Superior  St., 
Detroit,  has  been  incorported  by  John  B. 
Schmandt,  president  and  H.  T.  McClune, 
secretary. 

Illinois. 

The  Union  Wrapping  Machine  Co.,  Joliet, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $17,600  by  Frank  Streich,  Paul  Franke 
and  Fred  E.  Kemp  to  engage  in  manufac- 
turing a  special  device. 

The  Steel  Stamping  Compan3-,  Chicago, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $15,000.  The  company  may  be  addressed 
in  care  of  E.  A.  Zimmerman,  attorney,  155 
North  Clark  street. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Machine  &  Foun- 
dry Company,  Murphysboro,  111.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $50, 
000  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  manu- 
facturing equipment  and  general  fac'lities. 

Holmes  Pyatt  &  Company.  159  N.  Jeffer- 
son St.,  Chicago,  iron  founders,  have  taken 
out  a  charter  providing  for  a  capital  stock 
of  $200,000,  and  have  under  development  ex- 
tensive plans  for  development  of  operations. 

A.  H.  Anderson,  1315  Fulton  St.,  Chicago, 
whose  plans  for  a  brass  foundry,  35x130  ft., 
one  and  two  story,  was  recently  announced 
advises  that  he  will  add  to  the  equipment 
when  it  is  ready. 

.•\rt  Metals  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  incor- 
porated; boxes,  cases,  metallic  articles,  etc.; 
$30,000;  by  Albert  Dahlgren,  William  R. 
Rocklin,  Clarence  Olson. 


New  England  States. 

Tlic  Cliappell  Brass  Fdy,  has  been  irtec 
at  281  Dyer  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  l^eos 
Chappell.  The  manufacture  of  brass,  bronze 
and  aluminum  castings  will  be  carried  on. 

The  Natick  Steel  Equipment  Co.,  Natick 
Mass.,  has  been  incorporated  in  Massachu- 
setts with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  and  will 
manufacture  steel  chairs,  stools,  ladders  and 
other  similar  equipment.  George  W.  Trevis 
is  the  president. 

The  Millbury  Steel  Fdy  Company,  Jlill- 
bury,  Mass.,  is  projecting  an  addition  to  its 
plant.  W.  W.  Brierly  has  been  made  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  business  as  a  promotion 
from  superintendent. 

The  Hatheway  Mfg.  Company,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  manufacturer  of  sheet  metal 
and  wire  goods,  is  planning  to  start  a  branch 
factory  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  will  be  in 
the  market  for  power  press  equipment, 
single  and  double  action. 

Southern  States. 
The  Kentucky  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  James  Adams, 
O.  P.  Darwin,  J.  H.  McCallum  and  others. 
The  Lxiuis  Warner  Stove  Company  has 
been  organized  at  Shreveport,  La.,  with  a 
capital  of  $500,000.  Louis  Warner  is  presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  B.  A.  Kobler,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  R.  Latzke,  secretary. 

Wheeling  Metal  &  :Mfg.  Co.,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  is  to  build  an  addition  to  its  plant 
at  Glendale  to  be  used  for  production  of 
tin  and  galvanized  iron  shingles. 
Western  States. 
The  Pacific  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  TacMma. 
Wash.,  will  immediately  commence  the  c  ii- 
struction  of  an  electric  smelter,  to  cost  $.")0,- 
000.  A  50-year  lease  has  been  signed  with 
the  city  of  Tacoma  for  a  large  tract  of  tide- 
land  on  the  middle  waterway,  and  company 
plans  erection  of  five  furnaces,  first  unit  to 
be  in  operation  April  1st,  and  others  to  fol- 
low immediately.  The  company  will  manu- 
facture pig  iron  and  steel.  Geo.  L.  Casey, 
of  Seattle,  is  president  of  the  company,  and 
E.  L.  Nixon,  of  Seattle,  treasurer. 

The  Nelson  Mfg.  &  Supply  Company, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  is  electing  a  tank  shop 
in  connection  with  a  brass  foundrj-. 
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THE  TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

In  reviewing  the  remarkable  outburst  of 
confidence  with  whicli  the  New  Year  open- 
ed, and  the  constantly  increas-ng  optimism 
that  marked  the  month  of  January,  our 
readers  will  remember  we  took  occasion  to 
say  that  business  sentiment  was  clearly  get- 
ting far  ahead  of  the  real  trade  procession; 
that  miracles  do  not  take  place  in  business; 
that  fundamental  conditions  pointed  to  only 
a  slow  general  revival  in  business,  and  that 
if  the  sentimental  pace  was  continued  at  the 
January  rate,  we  would  have  to  retrace  our 
steps  later  on.  That,  if  there  should  be  a 
reaction  in  confidence  during  February,  it 
should  not  create  depression  or  disappoint- 
ment; that  our  business  recovery  would  con- 
tinue to  make  progress,  and  if  not  at  as 
rapid  a  pace  as  our  January  hopes  lead  us 
to  believe,  it  would  be  because  we  had  been 
extravagant  in  our  expectations.  What  we 
intended  to  convey  was  that  such  a  move- 
ment as  we  had  in  January  could  not  con- 
tinue on  sentiment  alone,  but  must  be  back- 
ed by  concrete  and  physical  business  devel- 
opments, and  seeing  that  these  develop- 
ments would  be  slow,  we  cautioned  against 
extravagant  hopes,  and  pleaded  for  conser- 
vative views  regarding  the  future. 
Anticipations  Confirmed. 
The  history  of  the  past  month  has  illus- 
trated that  our  point  of  view  was  justified. 
There  has  since  been  a  gradual  fading  away 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  confidence  of  Janu- 
ary, and  a  growing  feeling  of  disappomt- 
ment  if  not  depression  over  the  failure  of 
the  revival  in  business  to  respond  to  the 
hopes  with   which  the  New  Year  opened. 

Washington  Responsible  For  Change 

In  Sentiment. 
It   was  inevitable  it  should  be  so,  but  we 
h.irdly  anticipated  that  it  would  be  intensi- 
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lied  as  it  lias  been  by  the  unjustihcd,  un- 
necessary, reprehensible  and  reckless  con- 
duct and  attitude  of  some  powerful  interests 
at  Washington.  The  promise  of  peace  to 
business  that  was  proclaimed  by  President 
Wilson,  and  so  eagerly  believed  in  and  wel- 
comed by  business  interests,  has  not  been 
kept.  If  open  hostility  has  not  broken  out 
again,  there  are  evidences  that  it  is  only  a 
truce,  that  our  legislators  are  prepar-ng  for 
further  hostilities  in  their  well  meant  but 
nevertheless  unwise  desire  to  further  regu- 
late business,  already  shackled,  confined  and 
disturbed.  "Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day", 
but  the  army  of  theorists  so  prominent  in 
affairs,  believe  it  is  in  their  power  to  change 
the  conditions  along  which  business  has 
been  conducted  for  a  generation,  and  to  do 
it  all  within  the  time  of  their  limited  term 
of  office. 

No  wonder  depression  and  apprehension 
is  succeeding  to  confidence,  and  no  wonder 
that  recovery  lags.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
regarding  the  effect  of  their  proposed  ac- 
tivities, the  list  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
country  is  the  answer. 
Business  Depends  On  Peaceful  Conditions. 

You  can  make  laws  to  regulate  business, 
but  you  can't  make  laws  to  enforce  confi- 
dence, to  make  a  buyer  buy  goods,  or  risk 
his  money  in  new  enterprises,  or  run  his 
factory  unless  he  has  orders.  You  can't  leg- 
islate prosperity,  but  you  can  retard  pros- 
perity by  refusing  to  permit  business  to  fol- 
low its  normal  developments,  and  for  which, 
confidence  is  the  air  it  breathes. 

Theorists,  Not  Business  Men  At  The  Helm. 

We  have  such  illustrations  to-day  as  Mr. 
Brandeis,  a  lawyer,  with  no  railroad  exper- 
ience, arguing  and  apparently  believed,  that 
the  railroads  can  save  $300,000,000  per  year 
if  properly  conducted,  and  therefore  that 
no  advance  in  railroad  rates  is  necessary. 

We  see  Prof.  Jenks  of  Columbia,  being 
accepted  as  knowing  more  about  the  con- 
ditions and  market  pr'ces  of  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  than  the  trade  papers,  whose  en- 
tire existance  depends  on  a  correct  and  up- 
to-date  knowledge  of  the  trades  they  rep- 
resent. Is  it  any  wonder  business  men  are 
demoralized  and  consider  it  useless  to  offer 
their  knowledge,  experience  and  views  for 
the  guidance  of  our  legislators,  since  every 


theorist  is  accepted  at  par,  and  every  busi- 
ness man's  testimony  at  i  discount. 
Digest  of  Conditions  Brings  The  Situation. 
Up  To  Where  It  Originates 

We  have  compiled  on  another  page  a  di- 
gest of  what  seems  to  us  the  favorable  and 
unfavorable  features  of  our  business  situ- 
ation, and  it  is  difficult  to  reach  any  other 
conclusion,  than  that  nearly  all  that  is  un- 
favorable can  be  traced  to  general  lack  of 
confidence,  which  finds  its  source  in  Wash- 
ington. No  war,  plague,  speculation  or 
business  excesses,  overproduction  or  fail- 
ure of  natural  or  individual  resources  has 
put  us  where  we  are  to-day,  with  our  basic 
industry,  iron  and  steel,  recovered  to  only 
70  per  cent  of  normal,  with  general  busi- 
ness probably  not  much  better,  and  those 
industries  making  the  best  showing  only 
80  to  85  per  cent  of  normal,  and  conse- 
quently an  army  of  unemployed  men.  There 
is  plenty  of  money,  and  energy,  but  very 
little  confidence. 

Of  course,  consumption  and  buying  is  cur- 
tailed, since  they  depend  on  full  employ- 
ment and  the  power  of  the  individual  to  buy 
beyond  bare  necessities  of  I'fe,  and  the  abil- 
ity of  our  largest  consumers  of  materials, 
the  railroads,  to  make  purchases,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  manufacturer  and  cap- 
italist to  go  ahead  in  expenditures  and  de- 
velopments with  an  eye  to  further  require- 
ments. 

Where  Is  The  Haman  Gallows  ? 

We  were  threatened  a  few  months  ago 
with  a  gallows  higher  than  Haman  for  the 
employer  of  labor  who  dared  to  discharge 
his  hands  or  cut  wages.  Is  it  because  that 
those  who  made  the  threat  realize  an  inves- 
tigation would  disclose  that  cond'tions  were 
created  at  their  own  doors  that  nothing  is 
done?  Instead  we  find  an  investigation  of 
unemployment  proceeding  along  the  lines  of 
"distributing'  labor,  which  will  of  course  be 
useless,  as  it  is  not  lack  of  distribution  but 
lack  of  work  that  is  the  trouble. 

It  is  interesting,  and  to  be  noted  as  a  good 
sign,  that  the  sensational  journals  and  mag- 
azines are  abandoning  their  campaign  and 
outcry  against  what  is  known  as  big  busi- 
ness and  its  crimes,  although  the  suffering 
of  the  common  "peepul"  to  whose  interests 
they  are  so  solicitous,  is  a  more  uncomfort- 
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;ible  one  than  for  years. 

All  this  is  so  well  known  to  business  men 
for  whom  we  write,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  it. 

What  Of  The  Future  ? 

But  what  of  the  future?  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  said 
the  other  day  that  this  is  a  big  country  and 
it  takes  a  good  many  men  to  hold  it  down. 
Is  the  outlook  as  discouraging  as  it  seems? 
We  think  not.  Painful  as  the  experience  is, 
it  carries  its  cure,  and  we  believe  the  Wash- 
ington bark  will  be  gradually  muzzled  to  a 
growl,  and  that  the  bite  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. Evidences  of  distress  are  too  uni- 
versal and  apparent,  to  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  political  foes,  or  selfish  business  inter- 
ests. We  expect  to  see  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  those  in  power,  a  fading  away 
of  socialistic  and  experimental  legislation  of 
business,  and  a  growth  of  appreciation  of 
the  real  cause  for  present  conditions,  and 
an  appreciation  that  safety  lies  along  the 
lines  of  packing  away  theoretical  ideas  of 
business  in  lavender  for  future  contempla- 
tion, and  dealing  with  a  wicked  and  perverse 
business  world  along  the  lines  of  humdrum 
common  sense. 

We  predict  also  that  our  railroads  will  be 
granted  an  advance  in  rates  before  midsum- 
mer, and  that  as  the  activities  of  Washing- 
ton are  curtailed,  business  will  gain  in  con- 
fidence and  volume  and  unemployment  will 
■decrease. 

Also  that  if  the  outlook  for  crops  is  good 
t)y  midsummer,  trade  will  by  that  time  be  in 
full  swing. 


DR.  JENKS  IN  THE  STEEL  SUIT. 
The  Purchasing  Power  of  Steel. 

No  great  court  case  is  complete  without 
its  expert  witnesses.  In  the  steel  cor- 
poration suit  the  government  adduced  Dr. 
Francis  Walker,  who  showed  that  over 
considerable  periods  of  time  steel  prices 
had  not  changed,  hence  there  must  have 
been  an  agreement.  He  insisted  that  he 
had  learned  from  experience  that  when 
there  was  control  of  prices  the  prices 
would  be  stationary,  more  or  less,  while 
•when  there  was  no  control  the  prices  would 
fluctuate  continuously. 

In  its  turn  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration  adduced   an    expert,    selecting    Dr. 


Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  who,  by  the  way, 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1900  by  his  statistical  attack  upon 
the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  which 
less  than  a  year  later  became  a  part  of  the 
steel  corporation  the  professor  now  under- 
takes to  defend.  Dr.  Jenks  insists  that 
trade  paper  quotations  do  not  mean  much. 
They  simply  represent  general  trends,  and 
do  not  represent  buying  and  selling  prices. 
Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  men  who  furnish 
trade  newspaper  reports  are  trained  ex- 
perts in  their  line,  occasionally  with 
longer  and  broader  experience  than  the 
sales  agents  and  purchasing  agents  who  are 
the  principals  in  the  transactions  in  ques- 
tion, the  professor's  qualification  as  an 
expert  to  judge  of  the  work  of  these  mar- 
ket reporters  was  hardly  established  with 
sufficient  authority  by  the  testimony 
elicited   from   him. 

Dr.  Jenks,  however,  exercised  a  dual 
function  as  the  steel  corporation's  expert. 
After  attacking  the  accuracy  of  iron  and 
steel  trade  newspaper  quotations  the  pro- 
fessor proceeded  to  compute  the  "purchas- 
ing power  of  steel"  and  there  is  hardly 
any  occasion  to  doubt  that  in  making  the 
computation  he  used  the  trade  newspaper 
quotations.  He  could  hardly  have  risen 
superior  both  to  the  experts  who  report 
iron  and  steel  quotations  and  also  the  ex- 
perts who  report  quotations  on  other  com- 
modities, so  we  take  it  that  his  questioning 
the  accuracy  of  trade  newspaper  quotations 
was  largely  formal  and  with  reference  to 
relatively   insignificant   details. 

The  steel  corporation  undoubtedly 
strengthened  its  case  by  bringing  testimony 
as  to  the  purchasing  power  of  steel.  The 
information  is  not  new  to  the  public.  Com- 
parisons have  often  been  made,  showing 
that  while  steel  prices  have  advanced,  as 
compared  with  the  low  level  reached  in 
the  nineties,  they  have  not  in  recent  years 
been  as  much  above  the  historic  low  level 
as  have  commodities  in  general.  The  di- 
vergence between  steel  prices  and  com- 
modity prices  has  often  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  wage  rates,  steel  manu- 
facturers taking  the  ground  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  he  is  now  placed  at  a 
disadvantage,  for  wages  have  advanced 
largely  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in 
commodity  prices  in  general,  as  fixing  the 
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cost  of  living  to  the  employe  in  the  steel 
mill,  while  the  selling  prices  of  steel  have 
not  advanced   in   full  proportion. 

It  is  of  course  idle  simply  to  compare 
prices  of  given  commodities  at  different 
periods  and  assume  that  the  profits  in  their 
manufacture  have  been  in  proportion,  so 
that  Dr.  Jenks'  comparison  of  steel  prices 
with  commodity  prices  in  general  is  il- 
luminating. However,  the  comparison  is 
merely  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
falls  far  short  of  going  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  It  shows  that  in  general  the  steel 
industry  has  given  a  good  account  of  itself, 
that  while  commodities  other  than  steel 
have  advanced  very  largely  in  price,  steel 
has  not  advanced  so  much.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  in  its  formation  and  conduct, 
is  responsible  for  the  divergence;  obvi- 
ously it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
the  facts  stated. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  history  of  the  steel 
industry  suggests  at  once  that  while  the 
study  of  comparative  prices  is  interesting 
and  useful,  no  comparisons  can  be  made 
which  would  be  conclusive,  because  the 
steel  industry  has  undergone  such  wonder- 
ful changes  in  a  comparatively  short  period. 
Steel  prices  are  studied  for  the  period  of 
13  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  steel 
corporation  was  formed,  in  1901,  while  to 
go  back  an  equal  distance  would  bring  one 
to  the  year  1888,  when  steel  was  the  regu- 
lar material  for  rails,  but  for  nothing  else. 
The  wire  nail  was  only  coming  into  favor, 
pipe  manufacturers  were  just  beginning  to 
conclude  that  wrought  pipe  could  be  made 
of  steel,  plates  and  sheets  were  made  almost 
exclusively  of  iron,  structural  shapes  were 
hardly  being  made  at  all,  and  merchant 
bars  were  not  only  made  altogether  of  iron 
but  were  destined  so  to  be  made  for  quite 
a  number  of  years.  It  is  a  mild  statement 
to  assert  that  the  prosecution  in  this  suit 
does  not  depend  more  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  steel  corporation  in  recent  years, 
than  upon  the  circumstances  surrounding 
its  formation,  in  its  hope  of  winning  the 
suit,  hence  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
course  of  prices  during  the  entire  13  years 
of  the  corporation's  existence  may  rightly 
be  considered  as  having  more  or  less  bcar- 
injg,  but  if  so  then  the  course  of  prices  for 
sorpething  like   an    equal   number   of   years   | 


preceding  could  properly  be  cited  for  com- 
parison, provided  fundamental  conditions 
bore  some  reasonable  similarity.  There  is 
no  similarity  in  conditions,  when  there  were 
no  regular  steel  prices  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  commodities  until  the  years 
quite  closely  preceding  the  corporation's 
formation,  and  the  prices  for  these  few 
years  are  necessarily  taken  by  Dr.  Jenks. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Jenk's  testimony  lies  in 
its  showing  simply  that  the  public  has  not 
lost  in  a  general  sense  through  the  steel 
industry.  It  pays  proportionately  greater 
advances  for  other  commodities  than  it 
does  for  steel.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
steel  industry  makes  less  profits  per  ton 
than  formerly,  nor  would  it  follow  that  the 
steel  industry  would  be  making  more  profits 
per  ton  than  formerly,  were  its  prices  rep- 
resentative of  a  greater  advance  than  has 
occurred  in  the  commodity  index  numbers. 
For  example,  let  the  physical  work  involved 
in  mining,  transportation  and  manufacture 
be  assumed  to  be  unchanged,  then  the  cost 
of  a  ton  of  pig  iron  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  past  IS  years,  for  ores  must 
be  sought  farther  underground,  and 
through  decreased  iron  content  more  raw 
materials,  ore,  coke  and  limestone,  must 
be  used  to  produce  the  ton  of  pig  iron. 
Again,  assume  all  costs,  including  labor 
costs,  but  excluding  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion, to  be  unchanged,  then  again  the  cost 
of  manufacture  would  be  found  to  have 
greatly  increased,  since  the  common  in- 
vestment per  ton  of  output  has  been  greatly 
increased.  Assume  on  the  other  hand  that 
no  costs  have  changed  except  labor  costs, 
then  the  cost  of  finished  steel  should  be 
greatly  reduced. 

The  most  sweeping  changes  have  indeed 
occurred.  The  burden  on  the  steel  manu- 
facturer has  been  increased  by  having  to 
deal  with  less  pure  iron  ore  and  less  satis- 
factory coking  coal,  by  freight  rates  having 
increased,  by  day  wage  rates  greatly  in- 
creasing, by  fuel  and  other  supplies  greatly 
advancing  and  by  interest  and  depreci- 
ation charges  greatly  increasing.  On  the 
other  hand  the  manufacturer  has  greatly 
improved  his  processes,  getting  better  re- 
sults from  similar  raw  materials,  saving  on 
his  waste  products,  obtaining  much  more 
power  or  heating  value  from  his  coal, 
greatly    reducing    the    amount    of    manual 
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effort  involved  per  unit  of  output,  and  so 
on.  If  the  first  group  of  changes  only  had 
occurred  steel  would  to-day  be  very  high 
priced:  if  only  the  second  group  of  changes 
had  occurred  steel  would  now  be  much 
cheaper  than  it  was  15  years  ago.  The 
actual  condition  is  tliat  tlie  manufacturers 
have  at  least  partially  overcome  the  disad- 
vantages growing  out  of  higher  commodity 
and  other  costs,  which  they  themselves  pay 
in  the  case  of  their  supplies  and  also  in 
the  case  of  their  wage  rates,  and  still  give 
the  public  steel  at  lower  prices,  relative  to 
tlic  other  commodities  the  public  buys,  than 
they  did   15  years  ago. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  HORIZON  AND 
IRON   ORE   RESERVES. 

The  iron  ore  reserves  of  the  world,  a 
subject  which  has  been  elaborately  treated 
at  various  times  in  the  past  few  years,  is 
succinctly  and  interestingly  handled  in  an 
article  on  another  page.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  "Mining  and  Engineering  World" 
for  the  article,  which  was  written  by  C.  K. 
Leith  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

According  to  nomenclature  properly 
adopted  some  years  ago,  iron  ore  reserves 
are  commonly  divided  into  "actual"  and 
"potential."  In  a  general  sense  the  "actual" 
reserves  are  those  which  can  be  used  with 
present  practice  and  are  in  a  general  sense 
commercially  valuable,  while  "potential" 
reserves  are  such  as  we  can  fall  back  upon 
when  we  have  nothing  better,  by  modifying 
our  practice  and  by  submitting  to  a  con- 
siderably higher  production  cost  for  the 
pig  iron. 

The  actual  reserves  are  such  as  to  last 
the  world  about  180  years  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  or,  allowing  for  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  consumption  in  the 
future,  a  considerably  shorter  period  of 
time.  The  geologist  or  economist  may  stop 
there,  but  the  business  man  takes  a  more 
precise  view  and  at  the  same  time  has  a 
narrower  horizon.  He  considers  that  the 
industry  which  consumes  iron  ore  and  turns 
out  iron  and  steel  castings  and  rolled  steel, 
as  well  as  the  industries  which  convert 
these  products  to  the  use  of  man,  are  in 
a  constant  state  of  flux.  As  a  rule  they  are 
rebuilt  entirely  in  much  less  than  a  gen- 
eration.    This   rebuilding   is   occasioned   by 


changes  in  methods  and  appliances  and  by 
changes  in  the  character  of  demand.  F.viii 
if  there  were  no  such  changes  to  be 
reckoned  with,  the  business  man's  horizon 
would  still  be  relatively  limited,  seeing  that 
it  is  no  burden  at  all  to  replace  capital  in 
a  fraction  of  a  century.  An  annual  con- 
tribution of  1%  to  a  sinking  fund  will 
replace  the  capital  in  41  years  if  the  sink- 
ing fund  earns  4%  interest,  in  36  years  at 
5%  and  in  33  years  at  6%.  With  a  2% 
contribution  the  periods  become  28,  25  and 
23  years  respectively.  The  immediate  risk 
in  these  industries  is  much  greater  than  1% 
or  2%;  it  is  frequently  close  to  100%,  hence 
the  business  man  has  no  occasion  to  worry 
about  conditions  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a 
century  hence.  To  round  out  and  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  the  proposition  he  may 
take  care  of  the  contingency,  which  he  can 
readily  do  by  the  establishment  of  a  sink- 
ing fund  which  requires  an  almost  negligible 
annual  contribution.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  expects  the  business  so  to  prosper  and 
grow  as  to  cast  entirely  in  the  shade  such 
a  slow  process  as  restoring  the  capital  orig- 
inally invested,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  or  a 
third  of  a  century. 

At  the  same  time  that  processes  and  ap- 
pliances become  obsolete  the  possibilities 
of  economic  use  of  lower  grade  ores  in- 
crease rapidly.  Furthermore,  methods  of 
preserving  iron  when  in  use  are  undoubt- 
edly advancing.  Means  of  collection  of 
scrap  constantly  improve.  The  scrap 
dealer  recognizes  as  an  elementary  proposi- 
tion that  the  collection  of  scrap  is  purely 
a  question  of  cost.  His  viewpoint  of  this 
is  just  as  clear,  though  necessarily  not  as 
precise,  as  that  of  the  blast  furnace  man- 
ager considering  his  cost  of  making  a  ton 
of  pig  iron  from  the  raw  materials. 

The  bearing  of  this  observation  is  that 
the  store  of  iron  in  use  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, not  by  the  relatively  slow  rate 
that  population  increases,  but  by  the  rapid 
rate  at  which  the  per  capita  needs  increase. 
A  quarter  century  ago  (our  estimates  are 
necessarily  rough,  but  we  believe  they  are 
amply  accurate  for  the  argument)  the  store 
of  iron  in  use  in  the  United  States  was 
about  one  ton  per  capita,  distributed  at 
an  average  of  20  tons  per  square  mile  of 
the  country's  entire  area.  To-day  the  store 
is    fully   three    tons   per   capita,    distributed 
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100  tons  per  square  mile.  Xlie  constant  in- 
crease in  the  density  of  distribution  of  the 
store  of  iron  will  necessarily  make  the  old 
material  more  and  more  easily  recovered,  to 
which  influence  is  added  the  influence  that 
iron  in  use  is  being  better  and  better  cared 
for,  hence  assuming  that  the  character,  the 
form  in  which  used,  of  the  iron  does  not 
change,  the  proportion  of  the  total  make 
which  will  be  recovered  eventually  and  re- 
worked will  steadily  increase.  It  is  true 
that  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  make  goes  into  the  little  things  now 
than  formerly,  but  even  as  to  the  little 
things  the  tendency  to  recover  larger  pro- 
portions will  exist,  unless  iron  made  of  ore 
fresh  from  nature's  store  continues  to  sell 
at  a  relatively  low  price. 

In  connection  with  this  return  of  iron 
from  a  period  of  use  so  that  it  may  be 
reworked  for  a  new  period  of  use  there  is 
this  important  element,  that  up  to  this 
time  the  period  of  return  has  been  short- 
ening. Things  move  faster  nowadays.  Ma- 
chinery becomes  obsolete  more  quickly. 
Many  more  trains  run  over  a  mile  of  track 
now  than  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
rails  wear  out  more  rapidly,  and  in  cases 
where  the  life  of  material  is  shortened,  the 
proportion  of  the  material  which  is  re- 
covered  is   naturally   increased. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  seems 
perfectly  plain  that  whereas  at  present  our 
reworking  of  old  material  is  only  say  10% 
of  our  total  production  of  material  for  use, 
in  a  few  years,  perhaps  only  a  decade  or 
two,  the  proportion  instead  of  being  one 
to  nine  will  be  one  to  two,  and  quite  likely 
within  a  fraction  of  a  century  the  propor- 
tion will  be  one  to  one,  i.  e.,  we  shall  make 
as  much  finished  product  from  old  material 
as  from  iron  ore.  Thus  the  requirements 
of  the  people  for  new  machinery  and  new 
conveniences  may  continue  to  increase,  and 
increase  rapidly,  without  there  being  a  cor- 
respondingly great  increase  in  the  drain 
upon   the   iron   ore   reserves. 


THE  RAILROAD   RATE  CASE. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  railroads  in 
their  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  contending,  not  for  the 
sum  of  $50,000,000  per  annum,  or  any  other 
specific     sum     involved     in     the    advanced 


tariffs  filed  and  suspended,  but  for  a  prin- 
ciple, the  principle  that,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances they  are  to  be  permitted  to 
advance  their  charges. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  in  withhold- 
ing orders  for  steel  and  other  commodities 
they  are  endeavoring  to  create  sentiment 
in  their  favor.  In  some  quarters  their  ac- 
tion is  somewhat  uncomplimentarily  called 
"playing  politics"  but  in  a  broader  sense 
they  may  be  regarded  as  giving  an  object 
lesson,  perhaps  a  much  needed  one,  of  the 
conditions  which  could  easily  result  were 
the  railroads  denied  any  and  all  rate  ad- 
vances at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances. 

What  is  not  so  obvious,  but  is  beginning 
to  seem  rather  reasonable,  is  that  the  issue 
is  not  directly  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
jnerce  Commission,  but  with  the  people, 
that  the  condition  is  not  that  of  the  com- 
mission having  "something  up  its  sleeve" 
by  way  of  information  that  the  railroads 
do  not  need  any  advances,  but  that  it  is 
rather  a  condition  of  the  commission  en- 
deavoring to  follow  public  sentiment  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  its  decisions. 
No  one  contends  that  there  is  any  ascer- 
tainable rule  which  would  determine  pre- 
cisely what  railroads  should  have.  There 
is  considerable  latitude.  There  is  involved 
the  formulation  of  a  general  policy  as  to 
how  much  the  country  may  be  expected  to 
grow  industrially  and  in  its  needs  for 
passenger  and  freight  movement,  and  how 
much  the  railroads  should  be  permitted  to 
anticipate  this  growth.  In  other  words,  in 
one  case  the  country  may  grow,  hampered 
by  poor  facilities,  but  forcing  better 
facilities,  while  in  the  other  the  railroads 
may  be  kept  in  the  van,  constantly  furnish- 
ing better  facilities  and  encouraging  the 
country  to  grow.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes there  is  considerable  lattitude,  and 
it  is  really  for  the  people  to  determine  which 
policy  shall  be  adopted.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  in  existence  mere- 
ly to  carry  out  a  policy  after  the  people  have 
signified  approval  in  one  way  or  another. 

From  this  viewpoint  there  is  reason  to 
conclude  that  there  is  occasion  for  the 
commission  to  look  with  more  favor  upon 
the  present  rate  case  than  six  months  ago, 
for  clearly  the  weight  of  public  sentiment 
has  become  much  stronger  in  favor  of  a 
decision  for  the  advances. 
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THE    PITTSBURGH-VALLEY    COAL 
RATE  CASE. 

Tlic  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  re- 
gard the  decision  in  favor  of  tlie  railroads 
in  the  Pittsburgh-valley  coal  rate  case  as 
a  hint  of  what  will  be  done  in  the  S  per 
cent,  rate  advance  case  of  the  eastern 
roads  suggests  failure  to  study  carefully 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  coal 
rate  case.  Officially  it  is  known  as 
"Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  et 
al.,  vs.  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad" 
and  involves  one  of  a  set  of  complaints  filed 
over  two  years  ago.  The  coke  case  was 
settled  some  time  ago,  the  rate  from  the 
Connellsville  region  to  the  Mahoning  val- 
ley being  reduced  from  $1.35  to  $1.20,  while 
the  ore  case  is  in  abeyance,  awaiting  final 
settlement  of  the   Pittsburgh   ore   rate. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
refusal  to  reduce  the  coal  rate  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district  to  the  valleys  from  the 
present  level  of  70  cents  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  any  evidence  whatever  that  the 
commission  is  looking  at  rate  questions  in 
any  different  light  than  formerly.  There 
are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  there  is 
an  even  pull  between  the  railroads  and 
their  patrons,  in  any  case  that  comes  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
so  that  when  the  commission  decides  in 
favor  of  the  one  party  or  the  other  it  shows 
.a  general  leaning  of  the  commission  in 
favor  of  that  party.  It  is  much  more 
reasonable  to  take  the  viewpoint  that  in- 
stead of  there  being  differences  in  the 
commission's  attitude  there  are  differences 
in  the  amount  of  justice  in  various  conten- 
tions of  shippers.  Not  all  complaints, 
surely,  are  of  equal  merit.  The  com- 
mission's findings  in  the  Pittsburgh-valley 
coal  case  is  backed  by  a  great  deal  of  clear 
argument  indicating  that  the  railroads  are 
reasonably  entitled  to  this  70-cent  rate. 
It  is  not   really  a   high  rate. 

Certainly  the  reduction  in  the  Connells- 
ville coke  rate  of  $1.35  to  $1.20  did  not  pave 
the  way  for  a  reduction  in  the  70-cent  rate 
from  the  Pittsburgh  coal  district.  Coal 
rates  in  general  in  the  central  west  have 
been  low  compared  with  coke  rates,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  usually  the  case  that 
one  could  ship  a  given  quantity  of  coal 
over   a   given    route   at   a   lower   cost   than 


one  could  ship  the  quantity  of  coke  which 
that  coal  would  make,  on  the  basis  of  a 
two-thirds  yield.  That  is  hardly  as  it 
should  be.  The  time  is  coming,  further- 
more, when  the  present  distinction  be- 
tween the  Pittsburgh  coal  district  and  the 
Connellsville  coke  district  will  be  elim- 
inated. To-day  there  is  a  general  differ- 
ence in  distances,  Connellsville  being  the 
farther  from  the  valleys,  but  the  diflfcrence 
is  not  very  great,  and  as  developments  pro- 
ceed the  diflference  will  be  decreased.  By- 
product coking  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  it  will  soon  be  very  common  for  mines 
side  by  side  the  one  to  produce  coke  in 
beehive  ovens  the  other  to  ship  coal  for 
use  in  retort  ovens,  at  the  point  of  con- 
sumption for  the  coke.  There  is  no  prin- 
ciple thus  far  recognized  by  the  Com- 
mission and  therefore  none  that  is  at  all 
likely  to  be  recognized  in  future,  whereby 
such  coke  could  be  placed  under  much 
heavier  freight  charges  per  ton  than  the 
coal  from  the  same  neighborhood.  The  re- 
duction in  the  Connellsville-valley  coke 
rate  to  $1.20  was  easily  justified;  possibly 
a  greater  reduction  could  with  justice  have 
been  made,  but  in  refusing  to  reduce  the 
Pittsburgh-valley  coal  rate  below  70  cents 
we  do  not  see  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  exercised  any  particular  friend- 
liness to  the  railroads,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  see  that  this  decision  has  any 
bearing,  or  furnishes  any  promise,  with 
respect  to  the  general  case  of  the  eastern 
railroads  for  a  5  per  cent,  advance  in  all 
rates. 


THE  PIG  IRON  STATISTICS. 

Tlie  official  statistics  of  the  production 
of  some  iron  and  steel  items  furnish  im- 
portant news  Ijy  reason  of  the  trade  not 
having  been  informed  beforehand  as  to 
the  probable  tonnage.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  pig  iron,  the  1913  statistics  for  which 
are  given  in  detail  on  another  page,  since 
the  calendar  year's  production  is  always 
known  within  a  narrow  margin  prior  to 
the  announcement  of  the  official  statistics. 
When  tlie  pig  iron  returns  come  out  the 
interesting  thing  is  not  to  study  the  total 
of  production,  but  to  compare  it  with  vari- 
ous forecasts  that  have  been  made  and  ex- 
pectations   that    have   been    entertained,    to 
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observe  whether  things  have  turned  out 
better  or  worse  than  expected.  In  the 
"American  Metal  Market"  of  May  12,  1913, 
we  forecasted  the  first  half  output  at 
16,650,000  gross  tons,  which  the  official 
statistics  afterwards  showed  was  162,000 
tons  too  high.  In  making  the  forecast  we 
allowed  for  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction from  that  date  to  July  1st,  but 
events  showed  a  decrease  three  times  the 
amount  we  allowed  for.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  as  early  as  the  fore  part  of  May 
the  expectation  was  clearly  for  the  pig 
iron  production  rate  to  decrease.  The  ex- 
pectation was,  furthermore,  that  there 
would  be  a  very  considerable  decrease  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  Our  forecast, 
made  at  that  time,  was  in  substance  that 
second  half  output  would  be  1,500,000  tons 
less  than  first  half,  and  in  making  it  we 
observed  that  the  view  was  probably  much 
more  favorable  than  that  taken  by  the  trade 
at  large.  Now,  however,  we  find  that  the 
second  half  output  was  2,011,903  tons  less 
than  the  first  half  output. 

So,  on  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  while 
the  1913  output  of  30,966,301  tons  was  much 
less  than  was  to  have  been  expected  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  first  couple  months 
of  the  year,  when  production  was  running 
at  the  rate  of  about  34,000,000  tons  a  year, 
it  was  approximately  what  had  come  to  be 
expected  by  the  fore  part  of  May.  There 
is,  however,  this  to  be  pointed  out,  that 
what  was  then  expected  was  a  gradual 
tapering  oflf,  a  verj'  considerable  loss  in 
the  third  quarter  and  perhaps  only  a  slight 
further  loss  in  the  fourth  quarter,  but  what 
occurred  was  only  a  slight  loss  in  third 
quarter,  production  being  really  nearly  up 
to  the  mark,  and  then  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  with  exceptionally  light  pro- 
duction in  Dccemlier  owing  to  the  banking 
of  a  large  number  of  furnaces  in  the  clos- 
ing ten  days  of  the  month. 

There  is  now  the  very  interesting  but  ex- 
tremely difficult  question,  what  will  be  the 
production  this  year?  Expressing  the  views 
in  figure,  the  ideas  of  the  trade  last  Oc- 
tober or  November  probably  meant  be- 
tween 20,000,000  and  25,000,000  tons  this 
year.  The  view  of  January  1st  probably 
represented  25,000,000  to  27,000,000  tons. 
Views  to-day,  only  a  month  and  a  half 
later,    are    various,    the    differences    being 


largely  temperamental,  i.e.,  there  has  been 
a  decided  improvement  in  trade  conditions 
and  prospects,  and  some  are  quick  to  con- 
clude that  the  improvement  will  rapidly 
work  into  a  very  high  rate  of  output,  while 
others  expect  the  improvement  to  work  out 
in  actual  production  rather  slowly.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  a  rate  of  34,000,000  or 
35,000,000  tons  being  reached  within  a 
twelve-month,  but  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  we  shall  reach  a  rate  of 
30,000,000  tons  (the  rate  at  the  moment  is 
between  25,000,000  and  26,000,000  tons)  as 
early  as  April  15th  or  as  late  as,  say, 
October  15th.  Thus  one  person  might  pre- 
dict 13,000,000  tons  for  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  16,000,000  tons  for  the  second 
half  and  17,000,000  or  even  18,000,000  tons 
for  the  first  half  of  next  year,  while  an- 
other might  predict  15,000,000  tons  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  17,000,000  tons  for  the 
second  half,  and  17,000,000  to  18,000,000 
tons  for  the  first  half  of  next  year.  We 
do  not  mention  the  views  of  those  who  did 
not  believe  we  could  have  any  prosperity 
until  the  tariff  should  be  revised  to  the  old 
fashioned  lines.  They  have  gone  into  re- 
tirement and  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed. 
Between  the  limits  of  conservatism  and 
hopefulness  we  make  two  predictions, 
14,000,000  and  15,000,000  tons  for  first  half 
and  16,000,000  and  17,000,000  tons  for  the 
second  half,  or  30,000,000  and  32,000,000 
tons,  respectively  for  the  year.  The  con- 
servative view  is  that  we  shall  fall  short  of 
last  year's  output  by  a  million  tons;  the 
hopeful  view  is  that  we  shall  pass  that 
record  by  a  million  tons.  We  think  there 
are  good  chances  of  our  passing  last  year's 
record  as  there  are  of  our  falling  behind  it. 


NEW    RAILWAY    MILEAGE. 

Revised  figures  issued  by  the  "Railway 
Review"  show  that  the  total  mileage  of  luw 
railroad  built  in  the  United  States  during 
th';    calendar   year   191.3   was   3,419.87   miles. 

In  1012  the  total  new  mileage  was  3,70:!.81. 
For  the  year  1911  the  total  was  3,695.46.  The 
new  mileage  laid  in  Canada  during  the  cal- 
enlar  year  1913  was  3,216.80,  which  com- 
pa-es  with  2,315.46  miles  in  1912  and  1,905..- 
62  miles  in  1911.  In  Mexico  railroad  cmi- 
stn  ction  has  been  almost  at  a  stand.-^till  ■■  - 
ing  to  disturbed  conditions  there. 
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DIGKST  OF  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


FAVORABLE. 

1. — Banking  and  Currency  system  for  the 
first  time  in  50  years  established  on  a  sound 
foundation;  as  a  prominent  banker  says: 
"Good-bye  to  financial  stringency  and  up- 
heaval." 

3. — Tariff  question  settled  for  years.  The 
new  tariff  accepted  by  all  interests,  and  as 
far  as  can  be  traced  is  not  responsible  for 
closed  factories,  has  not  reduced  wages,  and 
gives  every  prospect  of  our  not  only  hold- 
ing our  home  trade,  but  increasing  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  due  to  cheaper  raw 
materials. 

3. — Easy  money  world  wide,  and  lowering 
of  interest  rates. 

4. — Strong  Banking  Situation  here  and  in 
Europe.  The  reserves  of  the  National  Banks 
of  U.  S.  are  increasing,  and  are  higher  than 
in  1913  or  1910.  Large  increase  in  gold  re- 
serves with  European  banks.  Heavy  de- 
mand for  gold  from  India,  a  perplexing  fea- 
ture during  1913,  shows  signs  of  returning 
to  normal. 

5 — Interior  banks  of  the  United  States  that 
were  estimated  to  be  carrying  more  tempor- 
ary paper  for  customers  at  stiff  rates  at 
close  of  1913  than  since  1907  panic,  have  had 
loans  liquidated  by  the  ability  of  borrowers 
to  sell  their  paper  in  open  market  at  low 
rates. 

6. — Probability  of  serious  political  com- 
plications in  Europe  virtually  eliminated. 

7. — Crop  outlook  good — record  acreage  of 
Winter  wheat.  Ideal  moisture  and  snow 
protection. 

8. — Competition  increasing  efficiency,  less 
extravagance  in  civil  and  individual  expen- 
ditures. 

9. — Growing  improvement  in  iron  and 
steel  trade.  Increase  in  U.  S.  Steel  Corpo- 
ration's unfilled  orders.  Pig  Iron  produc- 
tion in  February  at  the  rate  of  67,458  tons 
per  day  as  against  60,808  tons  in  January. 
Annual  production  at  the  rate  of  22,300,000 
tons  in  January  increased  o  24,600,000  tons 
in  February,  a  gain  of  11  per  cent,  although 
considerably  below  the  1913  rate  which  was 
about  31,000,000  tons. 


UNFAVORABLE. 

1. — Government  Anti-Trust  Bills,  known 
as  the  "Five  Brothers,"  to  further  regulate 
business,  which  have  caused  a  complete  re- 
action in  the  optimistic  sentiment  of  Jan- 
uary and  early  February.  If  passed,  as  at 
present  indicated,  will  be  more  drastic  than 
anything  that  has  gone  before. 

2.— Delay  in  R.  R.  rate  decision.  Prospects 
of  increase  in  rates  if  any  at  all,  deferred 
until  physical  valuation  has  determined  the 
approximate  capital  on  which  interest  and 
dividends  should  be  paid. 

3. — Unemployment  of  labor.  Result  of  re- 
duction in  factory  operations,  which  decreas- 
es the  purchasing  power  of  the  community. 

4. — Balance  of  trade  shows  considerable 
falling  off. 

Imports   decrease 

Exports  decrease 

5. — R.  R.  earnings  showr  heavy  decrease 
below  last  Winter,  in  spite  of  comparative 
betterment  in  weather  conditions  west. 

6. — Business  failures  continue  numerous. 
January  failures  heavy  both  m  point  of  num- 
ber and  liabilities. 

7. — Bank  clearings  show  falling  off  from 
last  year  reflecting  decreased  business  ac- 
tivity. 

S. — Coal  trade  poor,  due  in  the  case  of  an- 
thracite to  mildness  of  the  early  Winter, 
and  in  bituminous  to  industrial  reaction. 

9- — Gold  production  in  1913  shows  approx- 
imate declines  of  $5,000,000  in  U.  S..  $5,000,- 
000  in  Mexico,  $5,000,000  in  Transvaal,  $1,- 
000,000  in  Australia.  Estimate  made  by 
Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines  that  the  pres- 
ent rate  will  probably  not  continue  beyond 
5  years,  after  that  a  further  decrease  is  to 
be  expected. 

10. — Investment  buying  of  bonds  falling 
off  again.  Little  to  encourage  new  confi- 
dence or  enterprise. 

11.— Decline  in  copper  prices.  Producers' 
prices  reduced  He  per  lb.  on  account  of 
slack  domestic  demand. 

13.— Mexican  Situation.  We  place  this  at 
end  of  list  for  while  -t  would  affect  specula- 
tion and  perhaps  some  financial  interests, 
we  doubt  if  it  has  a  serious  affect  on  actual 
business  operations. 
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BUSINESS  TRENDS. 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

The  record  of  building  cxpeiulilures  al 
leading  American  cities,  according  to  Brad- 
streets,  reporting  monthly,  quarterly  and 
yearly  from  January,  1912  down  to  and  in- 
cluding January,  1914,  shows  the  ebb  and 
flow  in  the  building  industry  in  the  past  25 
months,  as  follows: 

Cities.  1913.  1912. 

Jan.        145       $54,340,563  $48,692,024     L     11.6 
Feb.       145  61,141,275     51,494,295     L     18.7 

Mar.      146         81,220,557     79,409,845     L       2.2 

1st  quarter  196,702,395  179,590,164  L  9.5 
Apr.  145  96,918,246  103,189,722  D.  fi.O 
May  146  88,706,252  95,008,769  D.  0.6 
June       146         80,859,953     96,958,920     D.   10.6 

2d    quarter    266,484,451  295,157,411     D.     ;i.7 

Six  months  463,186,846  474,753,575  D.  2.4 
July  145  75,501,375  87,580,278  D.  13.7 
Aug.  146  63,730,880  83,462,183  D.  23.6 
Sep.       143  76,720,050     68,680,476     L     11.7 

3rd  quarter  215,942,305  239,722,967     D.  10.0 

9  months.  679,129,151  714,476,512  D.  5.0 
Oct.  144  63,035,385  73,128,886  D.  13.8 
Nov.      145  50.405.703     71,176,911      D.   29.1 

Dec.       146  07,409,818     72,180,455      D.     6.6 

4th  quarter   180,847,906  216,486,252     D.   16.4 

Year    859,977,057  930,962,764     D.     7.6 

1<)14.  1913. 

Jan.  85         27,460,600     34,546,732     D.  20.5 

THE  STOCK   MARKET, 

The  volume  of  stock  transactions  on  the 
Xew  York  Stock  Exchange  during  the 
month  of  February  reached  a  total  of 
6,175,873  shares,  against  10,012,404  in  Janu- 
ary and  6,578,684  in  February,  1913.  The 
par  value  of  bonds  sold  during  the  past 
month  amounted  to  $69,081,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $88,823,600  in  January  and 
$48,734,000  in  February  of  last  year.  The 
aggregate  of  stock  transactions  for  the  first 
two  months  of  1914  is  thus  brought  up  to 
16,188,277  shares,  against  15,247,640  shares 
sold  during  the  corresponding  period  in 
1913.  Bond  sales  for  the  two  months  of 
1914  amounted  to  $157,904,600,  as  compared 
with  $94,191,000  last  year. 

The  daily  average  of  stock  sales  duringi 
February  \Vas  280,722  shares,  against  385,092j 
in  January  and  302,086  in  February,  1913.i 
The  daily  average  of  bond  transactions  was! 


$3,140,045,  as  compared  with  $3,416,292  th<- 
previous  month  and  $2,180,205  in  February 
of  last  year. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  transac- 
tions in  stocks  for  the  month  of  February 
during  a  series  of  years: 

Stocks,  Shares. 

1914 6,175,873         1906 21,530,ii7:' 

1913 6,578,684         1905 25,422,37.' 

1912 7,030,882  1904 8,543,6'.-' 

1911 10,101,577         1903 10,948,233 

1910 15,954,944         1902 13,021,133 

1509 12,192,161  1901 21,681,202 

1908 9,809,923         1900 15,185,067 

1907 16,355,952 

The     February      figures     covering     bond 
transactions   since   1900  follow: 
Bonds,  Par  Value. 

1914 $69,081,000  1906 $59,902,000 

1913 48,734,000  1905 112,344,500 

1912 51,686,000         1904 35,673,500 

1911 71,809,500         1903 65,168,200 

1910 64,087,500         1902 85,531,500 

1909 110,975,720         1901 21,681,202 

1908 58,299,700         1900 43,985,000 

1907 32,087,262 

PIG  IRON  PRODUCTION. 

The  Iron  Age  figures  production  of  pig 
iron  in  February  at  1,888,813  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  1,885,054  tons  in  January.  Ow- 
ing to  wire  trouble  from  the  recent  storm, 
returns  from  a  few  centers  are  still  missing'. 
but  these  do  not  greatly  affect  the  total. 
The  daily  rate  of  production  in  February 
was  6,650  tons  above  January.  Number  of 
blast  furnaces  in  operation  on  March  1st 
was  218,  against  197  on  February  1st. 

Daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  an- 
thracite pig  iron,  gross  tons: 

1910       1911.        1912.        1913.        1914. 
Jan.    .    84,148     56,752     66,384     90,172     60,808 
Feb...    85,616     64,090     72,442     92,369     67,458 

Mar..     84,459     70,036     77,591     89,147      

April.    83,792     68,836     79,181     91,759      

May..    77,103     61,079     81,051     91,039      

June   .    75,516     59,585     81,358     87,619      . 
July..    69,305     57,841     77,738     82,601 

Aug.   .   67,963     62,150     81,046     82,057      

Sep...    68,476     65,903     82,128     83,531 

Oct...    67,520     67,811     86,722     82,133      

Nov..     63,659     66,648     87,697     74,453      

Dec...    57,349     65,912     89,766     63,987 
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BUSINESS  TRENDS, 


COMMERCIAL  FAILURES. 

U.  (.1.  Dun  &  Co.  reported  51  more  coiu- 
niereial  failures  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing February  than  in  tlie  corresponding 
month  in  1912;  the  liabilities  showed  a  ma- 
terial decrease  as  compared  with  that  time. 
Total  insolvencies  last  month  numbered 
1,505  and  supplied  $22,354,193  of  defaulted 
indebtedness,  against  1,454  in  February, 
1913,  when  the  amount  involved  was  no 
less  than  $28,141,258.  In  February,  1912, 
1,539  business  reverses  occurred  for  the 
simi  of  $21,477,923;  in  1911  there  were  1,198 
suspensions  for  $17,086,471,  and  in  1910  only 
1,067  concerns  failed,  although  the  aggre- 
gate debts  exceeded  $27,400,000. 

IDLE  RAILWAY  CARS. 

According  to  the  fortnightly  bulletin  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  there 
was  a  net  surplus  of  freight  cars  on  the 
lines  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  on 
February  15th  of  197,053,  a  decrease  of  13,- 
626  cars  as  compared  with  the  report  is- 
sued February  1st. 

For  the  same  period  last  year  the  asso- 
ciation reported  a  net  car  surplus  of  only 
23,183,  that  representing  a  decrease  of  15,- 
000  cars  compared  with  the  previous  figures. 
A  decrease  of  13,000  cars  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  not  important  in  itself  as  the  weath- 
er frequently  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
lessening  of  car  surpluses  as  quickening  of 
freight  traffic.  The  fortnightly  figures  are 
given  below  with  the  returns  for  previous 
periods.  Figures  representing  net  surplus 
of  idle  cars  except  where  otherwise  indicat- 
ed. 

1914—  .^ug.  1 58,445 

Feb.  15 197,053       July  15   69,405 

Feb.  1   309,67'8      June  30 63,704 

Jan.  15   314,889      June  14 63,927 

Jan.  1 188,850       May  31 50,908 

1913—  May  15 50,394 

Dec.  15 ]01,545       May  1   39,799 

Dec.  1 57,234       April   15    57,498 

Nov.  15 23,653       April  1      .      .      57,988 

Nov.  1 *1,843      Mar.  15 37,775 

Oct.  15 *6,048       Mar.  1 31,381 

Oct.  1   10,374       Feb.  15 33,183 

Sep.  15   40,150      Feb.  1   37,360 

Sep.  1     58,306      Jan.  15   38,439 

Aug.  15  . .    . .     54,435       Jan.   1    17,053 

*  Net  shortage. 


COMMODITY  PRICES, 

■■nradstri'cl's  index  number  for  February 
marks  the  second  decrease  in  commodity 
prices  this  year.  It  represents  a  falling  off 
of  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  from  January 
1st  and  is  the  lowest  index  number  reported 
since  October,  1911,  being  8.861. 

Compared  with  the  index  reported  for  the 
same  period  in  1913  it  shows  a  decline  of  6.3 
per  cent  and  a  loss  of  one  per  cent  from  the 
same  time  in  1913.  It  is  two  per  cent  high- 
er than  Feb.  1911,  and  shows  a  gain  over 
the  same  month  in  1905,  1906  and  1908. 

During  the  month  more  articles  advanced 
than  declined  but  some  of  the  individual 
drops  were  of  noteworthy  proportions. 

The  following  table  gives  "Bradstreets" 
index  numbers  (the  totals  of  the  prices  per 
pound  of  ninety-six  articles)  since  January 
],   1909: 

1909.      1910.      1911.     1913.     1913.     1914. 
Jan.     8.363     9.231     8.836     8.949     9.493     8.885 
Feb.    8.033     9.073     8.766     8.958     9.459     8.861 
Mar.    8.317     9.111     8.603     8.902     9.405 
Apr.    8.316     9.300     8.532     9.098     9.297 
May    8.303     9.039     8.458     9.270     9.139 
June    8.396     8.911     8.539     9  103     9.072 
July    8.457     8.925     8.594     9.113     8.953 
Aug.    8.504     8.822     8.657     9.159     9.011 
Sep.     8.591     8.953     8.819     9.315     9.100 
Oct.    8.748     8.937     8.806     9.451     9.156 
Nov.    8.964     8.877     8.892     9.478     9.220 
Dec.    9.126      8.784      8.982      9.546      9.339 
Year   8.515     8.989     8.713     9.186     9.211 

OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  reports  the  exports  of  merchan- 
dise for  January  and  the  seven  months  end- 
ed January  as  follows: 

January:  1913.  1913. 

Imports-    $163,678,516     $143,557,731 

Exports     337,020,645       302,586,074 

Excess    exports    ..         64,343,129        59,038,853 

Seven  months: 

Imports     $1,096,053,845      $913,878,829 

Exports    1,526,633,435     1,307,292,380 

Excess   exports...    430,569,590        394,413,451 

Excess 
Imports.         Exports.  exports. 

1913.  $1,793,038,480  2,484,310,439  691,371,949 
1912.  1,818,073,055  3,399,317,993  581,144,938 
1911.        1,533,359,160  3,093,536,746   560.167,.-.Si; 
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TOPICAL   TALKS   ON   IRON. 


XII.    Railroad  Consumption. 


Our  last  topical  talk  traced  the  successive 
stages  in  which  steel  displaced  wrought 
iron.  Inasmuch  as  steel  displaced  another 
product,  to  an  extent,  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  growth  in  the  use  of 
the  wrought  product,  and  the  growth  in  the 
use  of  steel  in  particular.  By  1897  the  sup- 
planting was  practically  complete,  having 
proceeded  as  far  as  it  has  even  to  this  date, 
since  a  considerable  quantity  of  wrought 
'ron  is  still  made. 

Not  only  did  steel  supplant  wrought  iron; 
It  has  to  an  extent  supplanted  cast  iron. 
Long  ago  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of 
cast  iron  used  than  there  is  at  present  but 
no  precise  statements  can  be  made  as  sta- 
tistics are  lacking.  We  cannot  even  speak 
with  entire  confidence  of  relations  in  recent 
years,  for  while  there  are  complete  statis- 
tics of  the  production  of  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  pig  iron  used  in  the  foundry, 
there  are  no  statistics  of  the  quantity  of 
scrap  used  by  the  foundries,  and  it  is  known 
in  a  general  way  that  large  tonnages  are  so 
used.  Taking  1897  as  the  time  by  which  the 
proportion  of  wrought  iron  had  practically 
ceased  to  decrease,  the  precise  statement 
can  be  made  that  in  that  year  the  quantity 
of  steel  making  pig  iron  produced  was  about 
67  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  whereas 
in  1913,  sixteen  years  later,  the  proportion 
was  isyi  per  cent.  The  actual  tonnage  of 
foundry  iron  has  very  considerably  increas- 
ed. It  's  frequently  said  that  steel  has  been 
supplanting  cast  iron,  and  while  it  has  been 
doing  so  to  an  extent,  in  certain  directions, 
the  tendency  has  not  been  universal.  In 
the  16  years  from  1897  to  1913  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  slightly  more  than  tripled, 
while  the  production  of  rolled  steel  slightly 
more  than  quadrupled.  These  statements 
must  not  be  taken  as  indicating  the  general 
average  rate  of  increase  over  longer  periods 
of  time;  the  rate  of  increase  had  been  very 
slow  from  1890  to  1897,  Arhile  it  was  very 
rapid  from  1897  to  190G. 

With  reference  to  the  general  distribution 
of  steel  the  question  most  discussed  at 
present  is  the  proportion  which  the  rail- 
roads take.  Everybody  has  his  positive 
opinion  as  to  what  the  railroads  are  doing 
at  the  moment,  and  when  they  are  going  to 
buy  more  freely  or  less  freely.    There  have 


probably  been  more  erroneous  guesses  as  to 
this  feature  of  steel  distribution  than  as  to 
any  other,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no 
accurate  statistics  as  to  ra-lroad  consump- 
tion of  steel,  such  as  there  are  with  re- 
spect to  other  industries,  while  the  subject 
is  a  particularly  interesting  one  and  there- 
fore one  in  which  "estimates"  (i.e.,  guesses) 
are  likely  to  be  made. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  at  one  time 
the  railroads  took  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  iron  and  steel  consumed  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  likewise  undoubtedly  the 
case  that  in  the  past  few  years,  since  1907, 
they  have  been  taking  a  smaller  proportion 
than  ever  before.  What  will  occur  in  fu- 
ture remains  to  be  seem,  but  there  are  some 
reasons  for  considering  it  not  altogether 
improbable  that  the  proportion  of  railroad 
material  will  at  some  time  in  the  future  be- 
gin to  increase  again.  The  amount  of  steel 
taken  by  the  railroads  is  large'y  a  question 
of  financial  conditions  with  respect  to  rail- 
road securities,  and  this  statement  applies 
not  alone  to  conditions  in  present  years,  but 
also  to  conditions  in  the  relatively  distant 
past.  In  the  eighties  railroad  building  was 
extremely  heavy,  the  miles  of  new  road  built 
being  much  greater  for  a  period  of  years 
than  new  mileage  in  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury. That  was  a  question  of  financing,  as 
history  plainly  proved  by  the  great  mass  of 
receiverships  a  few  years  later.  In  other 
words,  railroad  securities  were  easily  float- 
ed, and  more  railroad  was  built  than  the 
traffic  would  properly  carry.  Naturally  the 
consumption  of  iron  and  steel  by  railroads 
was  then  extremely  heavy.  In  1887  the  ton- 
nage of  rails  produced  was  fully  one-third 
as  great  as  the  total  production  of  pig  iron, 
whereas  now  it  is  a  good  rail  year  if  the  ton- 
nage of  rails  is  one-tenth  the  tonnage  of  pig 
iron. 

During  the  depression  of  the  nineties  the 
proportion  of  railroad  material  fell  quite 
low,  and  that  was  a  financial  rather  than  a 
physical  development.  The  railroads  needed 
more  material,  but  could  not  finance  the 
purchases.  When  their  posi'ion  became 
sound  again  they  began  buying  very  freely. 
This  was  partly  the  making  up  of  lost  time, 
but  it  was  very  largely  a  physical  develop- 
ment in  that  methods  changed.     The  steel 
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car  proved  its  worth,  involving  a  smaller 
proportion  of  dead  load,  and  furnishing 
longer  life  and  less  repair  cost.  With  the 
steel  car  came  more  powerful  and  heavier 
locomotives,  and  with  the  heav'er  rolling 
stock  came  the  necessity  of  practically  re- 
building the  roads,  strengthening  or  replac- 
ing bridges  and  removing  old  and  light  rails 
and  replacing  them  with  heavier  rails.  Sud- 
denly instead  of  gradually  the  rails  wore 
out,  rails  that  had  suffered  I'ttle  wear  during 
many  years  yielding  rapidly  under  the  heavy 
burden.  With  the  combination  of  heavy 
purchases  of  rolling  stock  and  heavy  rail 
replacement  railroad  consumption  of  steel 
mounted  and  comprised  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  consumption  in  1906,  the  year  of 
largest  proportion  since  the  early  days. 

Thus  there  have  been  two  great  periods 
in  railroad  consumption  of  iron  and  steel, 
the  first  when  railroad  building  was  heav- 
iest, and  the  second  when  railroad  rebuild- 
ing was  heaviest. 

It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  railroad 
consumption  of  iron  and  steel  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  material  comes  back  to 
the  industry  than  is  the  case  with  any  oth- 
er large  consumptive  industry.  Rails  have 
lost  relatively  little  of  their  original  weight 
when  they  are  replaced.  Railroad  bridges 
do  not  usually  become  very  old,  and  prac- 
tically the  entire  weight  returns.  Cars  and 
locomotives  return  practically  their  entire 
weight.  Thus  the  industry  is  required  to 
mine  less  iron  ore  and  make  less  pig  iron, 
in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  great  line  of  consumption. 


TROUBLES  OF  THE  U.  S.  STEEL 
CORPORATION. 

A  prominent  steel  man  is  quoted  by  the 
"Wall  Street  Journal"  as  outlining  the  fol- 
lowing developments,  unfavorable  to  the 
Steel  Trust  that  have  occurred  during  the 
last  five  years: 

"The  Steel  Corporation  over  the  last  two 
years  has  spent  less  money  for  construc- 
tion of  new  mills,  acquisitions  of  property, 
etc.,  than  in  any  similar  period  since  organ- 
ization. This  has  been  due  largely  to 
political  attacks,  legislation,  etc. 

"The  Steel  Corporation  up  to  a  year  ago 
had  been  spending  between  $40,000,000  and 
$50,000,000  a  year  for  new  construction,  but 
in  1912  its  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
were,  less  than  $15,000,000.  In  1913  the 
new  construction  outlay  was  also  far  below 


the  average.  United  States  Steel  from  the 
standpoint  of  gross  business  and  men  em- 
ployed, is  the  largest  corporation  in  the 
world.  However,  the  market  value  of  its 
stocks  and  bonds  is  somewhat  below  the 
aggregate  market  valuation  of  securities 
of  the  companies  that  once  comprised 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

"United  States  Steel  has  had  more  to 
contend  with  in  legislation  over  the  past 
five  years  than  any  other  corporation.  As 
the  largest  combination  in  existence,  it  has 
been  made  the  target  for  attacks  from  every 
quarter,  political  and  otherwise,  and,  one 
manufacturer  says,  the  strength  of  the  stock 
in  the  face  of  all  this  opposition  has  been 
remarkable. 

"Developments  unfavorable  to  the  Steel 
Corporation  over  the  last  five  years  can 
be  enumerated  as  follows: 

"1.  Suit  of  Government  to  dissolve  the 
Corporation. 

"2.  Increase  in  taxes  since  organization 
from  around  $2,000,000  to  close  to 
$11,000,000. 

"3.  Cancellation  of  the  Hill  ore  lease, 
which  weakened  the  Corporation's  standing 
in  raw  supplies. 

"4.  Forced  abandonment  of  community  of 
interest  plan  for  maintaining  reasonable 
prices. 

"5.  Shorter  hours  for  workmen,  which 
has  added  materially  to  expenses. 

"6.  Investigation  recently  started  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Corporation  received 
rebates  from  the  railroads. 

"7.  Increased  wages,  which  have  added 
between  $30,000,000  and  $40,000,000  to  an- 
nual expenses. 

"8.  Tap  line  ruling,  which  may  deprive 
the  Steel  Corporation  of  $7,000,000  of  rev 
enue  annually. 

"9.  Reduction  in  steel  duties,  which  has 
made  it  difficult  for  United  States  Steel  and 
other  companies  to  advance  prices  to  a 
reasonable  level  in  competition  with  foreign 
mills. 

"10.  Death  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  which  re- 
moved one  of  the  strongest  pillars  support- 
ing United  States  Steel. 

"11.  Forced  reduction  of  freight  rates  on 
ore   carried  by   Steel   Corporation's   roads. 

"12.  New  trust  legislation,  which  may 
force  radical  changes  in  United  States  Steel 
Corporation's    policy,    even    if   the   govern- 
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ment  suit  is  decided  in  favor  of  United 
States  Steel. 

"13.  Expenses  of  Corporation  have  been 
increased  close  to  $7,000,000  annually 
through  pensions,  profit-sharing,  sanitary 
and  welfare  work,  etc. 

"14.  Delay  in  decision  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  increased  freight 
rates,  which  has  curtailed  railroad  buying 
of  steel  products. 

"IS.  Depression  of  steel  industry  abroad, 
which  has  forced  down  prices  and  made  it 
more  difficult  for  the  steel  companies  in 
this  country  to  advance  quotations. 

"16.  Charges  of  ill-treatment  of  em- 
ployees, which  resulted  in  an  investigation 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Stuj'vesant  Fish. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  small  earn- 
ings of  the  Steel  Corporation  to-day  are 
due  to  the  above  developments.  United 
States  Steel  last  year,  on  a  production  esti- 
mated as  13,500,000  tons,  made  less  money 
than  when  it  was  producing  something  like 
9,000,000  tons  annually. 

"The  large  amount  of  money  the  Steel 
Corporation  has  put  into  new  construction, 
amounting  to  around  $.S0O,OOO,O0O,  has  bene- 
fitted shareholders  less  than  consumers  and 
wage-earners.  The  greater  benefits  have 
gone  to  employees  and  consumers  in  re- 
duced prices.  Over  the  last  two  or  three 
years  prices  for  steel  have  averaged  $5  to 
$6  per  ton  below  what  they  were  up  to 
1907." 


LOWER  LABOR  COSTS. 

(From  the  Buston  News  Bureau.) 
Some  relief  from  the  high  cost  of  labor 
is  at  last  in  sight.  Not  a  few  of  the  fail- 
ures and  receiverships  of  the  past  two  years 
have  been  directly  traceable  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  per  capita  wages,  and  in  almost 
every  industry  the  wage  earner  since  1907 
has  received  practically  the  entire  benefit 
of  the  growth  of  business — to  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  risked  their  savings.  It  is, 
therefore,  gratifying  that  the  supply  of 
labor  is  now  redressing  the  'balance. 

Changes  in  labor  supply  are  reflected 
by  the  immigration  figures,  and  it  is  ob- 
served that  after  every  period  of  pros- 
perity, such  as  1902-3,  1906  and  1912,  the 
immigration  movement  continues  long 
enough  to  over-supply  the  labor  market. 
At  such  times  there  is  a  marked  increase 
in  the  energy  of  the  typical  worker.  This 
anxiety  to  hold  his  job  against  competition 
is   well   shown,  among  other  ways,  by  the 


larger  tonnage   handled   per   capita   of  rail- 
road employees: 

Ton-miles  Nov. 

per  immi-  Aver,  daily  Commercial 

Year.       employee,  gration.  exchanges.  failures. 

I9I3 104,671  $536,338,200    $265,806,529 

1912 94,739  576,725,400  203,117,391 

1911 149,300  61,765  533,622,000  191,061,665 

1910 ISO.lOOf  74,353  543,446,500  201.757,097 

1909 145,600  85,049  543,427,200  154,603,465 

1908 152,000  37,076  433,793,800  222,315,684 

1907 141,500  117,476  476,834,500  197,385,225 

1906 141,900t  94,621  527,760,400  119,201,515 

1905 134,900  61,374  475,078,300  102,676,172 

1904 134,700  71,037  334,501,700*  144,202,311 

1903 131,900  68,027  345,317,500'    155,444,185 

*Fiscal  years. 

fThese  two  increases  in  ton-miles  per  employee 
were    due   to    booms    in    freight   traffic. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1908,  for  example, 
in  spite  of  the  slump  in  freight  traffic,  the 
efficiency  of  labor  was  so  much  greater 
that  the  railroads  were  able  to  lay  off 
large  numbers  of  men  and  get  more  serv- 
ice from  each  man  who  remained.  A  part 
of  the  increase  in  traffic  per  man  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  suspension  of  repair  and 
construction  work;  but  even  the  tonnage 
per  capita  of  employees  engaged  solely  in 
handling  the  traffic  increased,  and  the  in- 
dications of  higher  labor  efficiency  were 
unmistakable. 

Both  industrial  and  railroad  concerns  are 
now  operating  below  capacity,  and  the  re- 
duced demand  for  labor,  together  with  the 
extra  large  supply,  seems  bound  to  increase 
efficiency  and  reduce  operating  costs.  But 
will  the  labor  unions  approve  congressional 
efforts  to  restrict  business  still  further? 


ACCURACY   IN    BLAST   FURNACE 
STATISTICS. 

(From  Iron  Age,  Feb.  26th.) 
The  Iron  Age  has  published  monthly 
blast-furnace  statistics  for  a  good  many 
years.  Previous  to  1903  these  took  the  form 
of  monthlj^  statements  of  the  weekly  capa- 
city of  furnaces  in  blast  at  the  beginning  of 
a  month.  For  the  past  12  years  the  statis- 
tics of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron  produc- 
tion have  been  printed  each  month,  together 
with  the  capacity  of  furnaces  in  blast  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  month. 

Originally  the  mails  were  depended  on 
for  practically  all  the  figures.  Few  compan- 
ies had  more  than  one  or  two  furnaces,  and 
many  returns  were  belated.  Rarely  could 
the  figures  be  published  before  the  10th  of 
the  month,  and  at  times  they  were  later. 
The  consolidations,  as  they  came  on,  sim- 
plified matters  somewhat  and  the  demand 
for  early  figures  grew  until  it  was  not  un- 
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common  to  print  tlicm  on  tlic  fourth  ;ind 
tiflh  day  of  a  month,  and  by  using  the  wires 
freely  it  has  been  possible  once  or  twice  to 
give  the  statistics  on  the  second  day  of  tlie 
month.  Naturally,  with  so  much  telegraph- 
ing, and  with  the  estimates  of  the  produc- 
tion of  some  furnaces  which  are  inseparable 
from  such  speedy  work,  the  chance  of  error 
has  increased.  But  even  so,  this  factor  has 
been  remarkably  small — averaging,  in  fact, 
only  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  5  per  cent 
which  the  eminent  statistician.  General 
Francis  .\.  Walker,  considered  allowable  in 
usable  statistics — and  our  readers  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  prompt  information  on 
the  trend  of  production. 

.\  question  has  been  raised  by  a  Cleveland 
iron  and  steel  paper  as  to  the  relative  ac- 
curacy of  its  blast  furnace  figures  and  those 
of  The  Iron  Age.  We  are  quite  willing  our 
readers  should  have  the  data  with  which  to 
make  a  comparison.  Below  are  our  totals 
of  coke  and  anthracite  iron  by  years,  placed 
alongside  those  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  for  the  seven  years  in 
which  the  Iron  Trade  Review  lias  been  col- 
lecting similar  statistics: 

.\merican  I.  &  S.  Deviation 

Assn.       Iron  Age.       tons.        % 
1907   .  .   25,343,964     25,312,703       31,261     0.123 
190S    ..   15,686,872     15,641,537       45,335     0.291 

1909  ..   25.419,468      25,410,463  9,005      0.035 

1910  ..   26,907,060     26,855,511        51,549     0.191 

1911  ..   23,370,871     23,311,711        59,160     0.253 

1912  ..  29,379,912*  29,383,490  3,578  0.012 
191:!   ..   30,626,320*  30,724,581       98,261     0.32 

Average  deviation  for  the  seven  years, 
42,593  tons. 

Average  per  cent  deviation,  0.168. 

The  coke  and  anthracite  production,  as 
shown  by  our  Cleveland  contemporary's 
figures  for  the  same  years  is  given  below 
with  its  deviations  from  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association's  figures: 

.American  I.  &  S.  Cleveland.     Deviation 
Assn.         figures  tons.        % 

1907  .  .  25.:!4:!,9e4   25.119,157  224,807  O.SO 

1908  ..  15.680,872   15,854.573   167,701   1.07 

1909  .  .  25.419,468  25,337,002   82.466   0.325 

1910  ..  26.907,060  26,845,314   61,746  0.229 

1911  ..  23,370,871  23,198,601  172,270  0.737 

1912  ..  29,379,912*  29,325,513   54,399  0.185 

1913  ..  30,626.320*  30,652,767   26,447  0.080 
Average  deviation  for  the  seven  years, 

112,091  tons. 

Average  per  cent  deviation,  0.447. 
*  .Amerieaii   Trim   niul   .Steel   Tnslilnle. 


We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
this  last  compilation,  due  to  the  fact  that 
for  many  of  the  months  two  sets  of  figures 
were  given — one  published  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  month,  with  a  second  attempt 
a  month  later.  For  instance,  in  early  March, 
1908,  the  figure  given  by  the  Cleveland 
paper  for  February  output  was  1,233,074 
tons.  In  early  April,  when  it  made  a  com- 
parison between  the  February  and  March 
figures,  the  former  had  shrunk  to  1,086,809, 
a  trifling  difference  of  146,205  tons,  or  13.5 
per  cent. 

Taking  the  entire  showing  for  the  seven 
years.  The  Iron  Age  has  had  an  average 
deviation  from  the  official  figures,  which 
require  four  to  six  weeks  for  their  collec- 
tion each  year,  of  one-sixth  of  one  per  cent. 
The  average  deviation  of  the  Cleveland  fig- 
ures has  been  nearly  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  or  about  three  times  as  much.  By 
tons,  the  average  deviations  have  been  42,- 
593   and   112,691   respectively. 

In  this  connection  we  shall  not  overlook 
a  suppression  of  fact  concerning  The  Iron 
Age's  blast  furnace  figures  of  January  1st. 
It  was  distinctly  pointed  out  in  footnotes 
to  our  table  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  that 
date  that  of  the  212  so  counted  18  were 
"banked" — ^12  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  3 
in  the  Chicago  district  and  3  in  northern 
Ohio.  In  addition,  3  in  the  Mahoning  Val-. 
ley  were  banked,  that  were  not  included  in 
the  footnote  references.  The  Cleveland  pap- 
er, in  commenting  on  these  statistics,  mis- 
represents them  by  omitting  the  material 
fact  stated  above.  The  18  furnaces  shown 
in  our  table  as  "banked"  were  not  blown 
out,  as  stated  in  the  "million-idle-men"  sen- 
sation published  at  Cleveland;  in  fact,  half 
of  them  had  actually  resumed  before  that 
article  was  printed.  But  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  The  Iron  Age's  figures  is  perhaps  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  ability  of  the 
weekly  and  daily  editions  of  the  Cleveland 
paper  to  make  directly  opposite  statements 
concerning  iron  market  conditions  on  the 
same  day.  On  January  15  the  Daily  Iron 
Trade  wired  to  Representative  Humphrey 
this  statement  which  was  used  by  him  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  at  Washington  in  a 
denial  of  iron  trade  improvement  and  an  at- 
tack on  confidence: 

"Steel  condition  continues  to  grow  worse. 
Connellsville,  Pa.  district  coke  workers' 
wages  are  being  reduced  10  per  cent  and 
3.100  coke  ovens  closed  down  this  week  for 
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indefinite  period." 

The  weekly  edition  of  the  same  paper, 
whose  market  reports  are  gathered  by  the 
same  stafif,  had  on  the  same  day,  January 
15,  these  statements  prominently  displayed: 

"Improvement  in  the  iron  trade  is  ex- 
tending. .  .  .  That  the  recent  im- 
provement in  the  iron  trade  is  not  merely 
sentimental,  but  rests  upon  a  solid  founda- 
tion, is  being  shown  from  day  to  day  as 
new  business  expands  and  prices  become 
less  irregular.      .  Optimism,  which 

has  been  a  dominant  characteristic  of  the 
Western  iron  and  steel  makets  for  the 
past  three  weeks,  now  has  a  more  substan- 
tial reason  for  its  existence.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, more  tonnage  was  booked  between  Jan- 
uary 6th  and  January  13th  than  during  any 
other  week  in  the  past  four  months. 

Subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration have  increased  outputs  this  week." 

It  is  scarcely  appropriate  to  discuss  "ac- 
curacy" in  connection  with  the  above  ex- 
tracts. They  tell  their  own  story  of  the 
level  that  can  be  reached  when  iron  mar- 
ket information  becomes  the  pawn  of  pol- 
itics. 


THE  ALUMINUM  INDUSTRY. 

(From  the  Mining  &  Scientific  Press.) 

Not  many  years  have  passed  since,  fol- 
lowing the  discovery  of  a  process  by  which 
aluminum  can  be  produced  from  its  ore 
comparatively  cheaply,  the  columns  of  the 
pseudo-technical  journals  were  filled  with 
articles  describing  aluminum  as  the  metal 
of  the  future  and  predicting  that,  because 
of  its  strength  as  compared  with  its  weight 
it  was  destined  to  displace  many  of  the 
metals  now  in  general  industrial  use.  The 
claims  made  by  irresponsible  people  were 
so  extravagant  and  absurd  that  the  gen- 
eral public  soon  came  to  realize  that  they 
could  never  be  attained,  and  consequently 
discounted  every  statement  made  concern- 
ing aluminum.  As  a  result  the  metal,  from 
enjoying  high  regard,  fell  almost  into  dis- 
repute and  public  interest  in  it  declined. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  features 
of  the  statements  first  made  are  essentially 
correct,  minor  factors  having  intervened  to 
prevent  them  from  being  realized  as  quick- 
ly as  expected.  Though  the  cost  of  the 
metal  was  greatly  decreased,  it  was  not  re- 
duced to  a  point  where  the  sum  total  of 
advantages  plus  cost  was  sufficient  to  cause 


manufacturers  to  change  their  practice, 
which,  in  many  cases  would  have  necessitat- 
ed 'scrapping'  valuable  mach'nery  and  aban- 
doning the  manufacture  of  products  for 
which  a  reputation  had  been  built  up 
through  many  years  of  work. 

Other  factors  than  mere  cost  must  al- 
ways be  considered.  Thus  as  a  conductor 
for  electricity,  aluminum  at  20  cents  per 
pound  is  on  a  par,  from  the  standpoint  of 
cost,  with  copper  at  12  to  13  cents.  Dur- 
ing 1912  aluminum  ranged  between  18  and 
26  cents  per  pound  while  copper  ranged 
between  14  and  lyi;  in  other  words,  some- 
times copper  was  the  cheaper  and  some- 
times aluminum,  but  the  latter  showed  a 
range  of  8  cents  against  3!  for  the  former. 
The  manufacturer  and  consumer  of  elec- 
trical conductors,  therefore,  had  compara- 
tively little  incentive  to  commit  themselves 
to  the  use  of  aluminum,  the  more  so  as  the 
supply  of  the  metal  was  comparatively  lim- 
ited and  a  few  large  purchases  might  send 
it  skyrocketing.  This  is  not  all  the  story, 
however,  for  aluminum  is  comparatively 
weak  in  its  tensile  strength,  while  the  lar- 
ger cross-section  of  the  equivalent  conduc- 
tor made  the  w'nd  load  and  ice  and  snow 
load  on  wires  much  greater  than  is  the 
case  with  copper.  To  support  the  wires 
would  require  more  poles  or  towers,  and 
what  was  saved  at  one  pocket  was  lost  out 
of  the  other.  This  difficulty  has  now  been 
overcome  by  the  use  of  a  composite  cable 
of  several  aluminum  wires  about  a  steei 
wire,  and  the  transmission  line  of  the  Los 
Angeles  power  project  uses  such  a  cable 
for  its  275  miles  of  length.  There  is  another 
difficulty:  aluminum,  in  spite  of  the  early 
claims  made  for  it,  is  much  more  subject 
to  corrosion  than  is  copper,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  steel.  We  understand  that  a 
means  has  at  last  been  found  of  overcom- 
ing this  drawback,  and  that  henceforth  the 
item  of  relative  cost  will  practically  be  the 
determining  one.  Assuming  that  14  to  15 
cents  is  the  normal  pr'ce  for  copper,  it 
seems  probable  that  aluminum  will  hence- 
forth be  a  keen  competitor  with  it  when 
selling  for  20  cents  per  pound. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  this  that 
increase  in  the  output  of  aluminum  will  be 
followed  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
consumption  of  copper,  for  there  is  almost 
an  infinite  variety  of  uses  for  aluminum 
which  can  absorb  much  greater  stocks  of 
the  metal.     Its  use  in   the   manufacture   of 
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cooking  utensils,  competing  with  enameled 
ironware,  is  I<nown  to  everyone,  and  the 
consumption  in  this  way  will  certainly  in- 
crease greatly  when  the  selling  price  of  the 
finished  article  is  brought  closer  to  the  cost 
of  the  metal,  and  the  latter  is  also  reduced. 
In  this  case  its  use  for  the  larger-scale 
cooking  utensils  employed  by  the  makers  of 
preserved  food,  liquors,  and  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  chemical  engineering  is  also  likely 
to  increase.  Another  large  field  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles,  aeroplanes, 
and  other  machinery  where  lightness  com- 
bined with  strength  is  advantageous.  A 
large  increase  in  the  supply,  together  with 
a  steady  moderate  selling  price  is  likely  to 
greatly  increase  consumption  in  this  field. 
Another  field,  yet  unexploited,  is  the  use 
of  the  metal  for  interiors,  supplanting 
woodwork.  In  the  modern  business  office 
almost  the  only  articles  still  made  of  wood 
are  the  desks  and  chairs,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  these  will  soon  be  supplanted 
by  metal,  yielding  to  the  demand  for  fire- 
proof construct"on.  Painted  sheet  steel  is 
now  the  favorite  material  for  all  metal  con- 
struct'on,  but  unpainted  aluminum  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  illumination,  since  it  quickly  ac- 
quires a  gray  'mat'  surface  which  diffuses 
light  without  creating  a  glare.  The  cost 
of  aluminum  is  now  too  high  to  compete 
with  steel  in  this  way,  but  what  the  future 
position  of  the  two  will  be  must  be  left  for 
the  future  to  show. 

Much  aluminum  is  used  in  ways  which 
are  not  impressive  but  which  consume  a 
large  amount  of  the  metal.  Aluminum 
'novelties'  have  become  so  common  that 
they  have  lost  their  novelty,  but  have 
proved  so  convenient  that  *heir  use  is  likely 
to  increase  rather  than  decrease.  Aluminum 
foil  is  now  being  used,  displacing,  to  some 
degree,  the  tinfoil  so  familiar  to  our  fathers 
as  the  containers  for  'fine-cut  chewin''  and 
to  our  sons  as  the  wrappers  for  expensive 
cigars.  The  powdered  metal,  known  as 
aluminum  bronze  powder,  is  used  in  paint- 
ing, lithographing,  printing,  and  as  a  con- 
stituent of  explosives  and  a  patented  source 
of  heat.  The  early  difficulties  in  working 
the  metal  have  now  been  largely  overcome, 
and  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  tubing, 
for  example,  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  not 
remarkable,  therefore,  that  the  consump- 
tion in  this  country  increased  from  46,000,- 


000  pounds  in  191 1  to  65,000,000  in  1912, 
coincidentally  with  a  steady  increase  in  the 
price  from  18  cents  in  January  1912  to  26 
cents  in  December.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  even  this  amount ,  was  only 
7i  per  cent  of  the  copper  consumption  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

No  review  of  the  outlook  for  aluminum 
would  be  complete  without  some  reference 
to  the  sources  of  the  supply  of  the  metal. 
The  Aluminum  Industry  Akteen  Gesellschaft 
is  the  largest  producer,  its  plants  in  Switz- 
erland Germany,  and  Austria  having  a  capa- 
city of  32,000,000  pounds  per  year.  This  is 
closely  followed  by  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America,  with  plants  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  Massena,  New  York.  The  Brit- 
ish Aluminum  Company,  with  two  plants 
in  Scotland,  is  a  good  third,  and  there  are 
numerous  other  plants  in  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Italy,  which  con- 
tribute to  the  total  output.  The  Northern 
.Aluminum  Company  at  Shawenegan  Falls, 
Canada,  is  the  only  other  plant  now  produ- 
cing the  metal  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. However,  the  Southern  Aluminum 
Company  has  under  construction  near 
Whitney,  North  Carolina,  a  plant  which  will 
nearly  double  the- present  Amer'can  output 
when  it  is  in  operation.  The  power  supply 
is  to  be  obtained  from  Yadkin  river,  and 
the  technical  work  is  under  the  direction 
of  French  metallurgists.  The  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  is  also  building  a  new 
plant  at  Marysville,  Tennessee,  and  is  said 
to  have  contracted  for  20,000  electrical 
horsepower  from  January  1st.  However, 
the  power  company  found  it  necessary  to 
rebuild  the  dam  and  these  two  plants  in 
the  south  are  both  likely  to  begin  oper^ 
ations  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
give  to  manufacturers  more  than  one  do- 
mestic source  of  supply,  and  manufactur- 
ers who  have  heretofore  been  deterred  by 
this  fact  from  committing  themselves  to 
the  use  of  a  product  in  which  there  is  now 
no  open  market  will  be  encouraged  to  be- 
gin or  increase  their  use  of  alum'num.  The 
tremendous  increase  thus  made  in  the  do- 
mestic output  of  aluminum  is  certain  to 
have  a  marked  effect  on  the  uses  and  ap- 
plications of  the  metal,  and  it  nUI  be  inter- 
esting to  observe  whether  the  increased 
consumption  will  take  care  of  the  increased 
yield,  or  whether  a  recession  in  the  price 
will  be  the  result. 
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THE  IRON  ORK  RESERVES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


By  C.  K.  Leith  (University  of  Wisconsin) 

The  most  recent  and  comprehensive  esti- 
mates of  the  world's  iron  ore  reserves  are 
those  made  for  the  International  Geological 
Congress  in  Sweden  in  1910.  Geologists 
and  mining  engineers  from  many  countries 
compiled  these  figures  and  described  briefly 
the  geology  of  the  ores.  An  actual  reserve 
of  28,408  million  and  a  potential  reserve 
of  123,377  million  tons  was  accounted  for, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Actual  Potential 

Country.  reserves.*      reserves.* 

France   3,300  

Sweden    1,158  178 

Germany     3,607     Considerable 

Great   Britain    1,300  37,700 

Spain 711      Considerable 

Russia    864  1,056 

Total   Europe    12,032  41,029 

Lake  Superior 

Hematites    3.500  72,000 

Clinton     Red     Hema- 
tites,    Southeastern 

U.   S 505  1,368 

Total  United  States..     4,578  74,566 

Brazil   1,976  Enormous 

Cuba    2,000  1,000 

Total  Nortli  and  South 

America    9,855  81,822 

Australia     136  69 

Asia    260  457 

Africa    125  Many 

thousands 
Total  for  the  world  22,408  123,377 


*In  million  tons. 

The  reserves  include  grades  in  some 
cases  as  low  as  25%  metallic  iron,  and  in 
other  cases  not  below  50%  in  iron.  They 
include  ore  deposits  now  being  mined,  de- 
posits about  to  be  opened  for  mining,  and 
deposits  so  situated  that  they  will  be  used 
only  in  the  distant  future.  They  include 
ores  of  widely  varying  availability  under 
present  economic  conditions  and  ores  not 
available  at  present.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  estimates  require  careful 
analysis  to  bring  out  the  proportions  of  ore 
at  present  available  to  total  ore,  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  such  analysis  a  com- 
parison of  the  ore  reserves  of  different 
countries  by  totals  is  likely  to  be  mislead- 
ing. In  recognition  of  this  fact  an  inter- 
national committee  is  at  present  engaged  in 
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classifying  and  revising  the  estimates  to 
determine  the  value  and  availability  of  tli' 
various  reserves,  and  thus  to  develop  a 
sound  basis  for  comparison  of  reserves  ^>i 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Until  tbi- 
committee  reports  the  subject  may  be  di~ 
cussed  only  in  general  terms,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  out  certain  facts  and  principk - 
necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  tlic 
situation  in  regard  to  iron  ore  reserves. 
Rate  of  Consumption. 

Tlic  average  rate  of  consumption  for  llit 
world  in  recent  years  has  been  about  1-!^ 
million  tons  per  year.  At  this  rate  tin- 
proved  ore  reserves  enumerated  abovi 
would  last  about  180  years.  If  it  be  a 
sunied  that  the  consumption  in  the  futui 
will  increase  at  about  the  same  rate  as  ii 
has  in  the  past,  the  total  actual  reser\L- 
above  reported  would  still  last  about 
century.  But  this  calculation  of  life 
based  only  on  the  actual  reserves  report. 
When  potential  reserves  are  included  the 
life  is  greatly  increased.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Beyond  the  total  reported  (both  actual  ami 
potential)  there  are  known  additional 
quantities  of  lower  grade  ores,  at  prescm 
not  commercially  available,  which  will 
available  in  the  future,  to  say  nothing  ' 
future  discoveries  of  ores  of  all  grades  in 
unexplored  territories.  Both  geological  in- 
ference and  the  history  of  iron  ore  ex- 
ploration seem  to  make  such  future  discov- 
eries practically  certain.  Iron  ore  con- 
stitutes about  4%  of  the  earth's  shell,  and 
it  shows  all  stages  of  concentration  up  to 
70%.  Only  those  rocks  are  called  "iron 
ores"  which  have  a  sufficiently  high  per- 
centage of  iron  to  be  adapted  to  present 
processes  for  the  extraction  of  iron.  When 
economic  conditions  demand  it,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  iron-bearing  rocks  not  now 
ordinarily  regarded  as  ore  may  be  used  to 
commercial  advantage,  and  therefore  may 
become  ore.  Not  only  is  an  indefinitely 
long  life  assured  for  ore  reserves  as  a 
whole,  but  the  same  is  true  of  many  of  the 
principal   groups   of   deposits. 

The  question  of  practical  concern,  there- 
fore, is  not  one  of  total  iron  ore  reserve, 
but  one  of  relative  degrees  of  availability 
to  markets  which  focus  our  requirements 
of  iron.  The  annual  production  of  ore 
from  a  given  district  is  roughly  a  measure 
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i>t  its  al)ility  to  nu'ct  the  competitive  mar- 
ket, ami,  therefore,  of  its  actual  imiueiliate 
or  past  availability.  Annual  production  is 
the  net  result  of  the  interaction  of  all  of 
the   factors  bearing  on  availability. 

Availability    Measured    by    Production. 

It  may  he  argued  that  there  are  ores 
known  and  not  yet  mined  which  are  also 
immediately  available.  On  the  whole  they 
seem  to  be  less  available  than  ores  actu- 
ally being  produced,  otherwise  general 
economic  pressure  would  require  their  use 
and  actual  production.  It  is  improbable 
that  important  reserves  would  be  deliber- 
ately held  out  of  the  market  if  they  were 
equally  as  available  as  those  being  shipped. 
There  is  usually  some  factor  which  has 
rendered  them,  all  things  considered,  less 
immediately  available  than  the  ores  actu- 
ally mined  and   shipped. 

The  iron  ore  production  for  1909,  1910 
and  1911  averaged  for  the  principal  pro- 
ducing  countries   as   follows: 

United   States    50  million  tons 

Germany     27  million  tons 

United   Kingdom    15  million  tons 

France     14  million  tons 

Spain    8  million  tons 

Sweden ■.  . .     5  million  tons 

A  comparison  of  the  rank  of  the  dififer- 
ent  districts  in  this  table  showing  total 
reserve  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  remarkable 
difference  in  present  availability  of  the 
various  reserves. 

Future  Availability  Forecasted  From 
Present  Production. 

It  is  diiificult  to  discriminate  between 
actual  present  availability  and  future  avail- 
ability. The  term  suggests  both  the  present 
and  the  future  to  the  mind,  as  do  also  the 
words  "ore  reserves."  Looking  to  future 
availability,  it  is  obvious  that  tables  of 
production  afiford  only  a  partial  basis  for 
prediction.  Presumably  districts  which 
have  produced  largely  in  the  past  may  be 
expected  to  continue  as  important  factors. 
Production  has  demonstrated  availability 
in  these  cases.  Continued  heavy  produc- 
tion may  be  expected  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  for  instance,  the  Clinton 
hematites  of  Alabama,  the  ores  of  the 
Franco-German  boundary,  the  Bilbao  ores 
of  Spain,  the  Cleveland  ores  of  England, 
and  the  high-grade  magnetites  of  northern 
Sweden. 

Also  recent  increases  in  production  from 
certain  districts  are  probably  significant 
of  increased  use  of  such  ores  in  the  future. 


Such  are  the  increasing  importation  of 
Swedish  ores  into  England  and  Germany 
and  the  increasing  use  of  Clinton  hematites 
in  the  United  States  and  Adirondack  mag- 
netites. Low-grade  ores  from  the  great 
reserves  of  Cuba  are  being  brought  to  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  in  increas- 
ing amounts,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  will  take  a  larger  share  of  the  mar- 
ket. In  none  of  these  cases  will  produc- 
tion be  limited  in  the  near  future  by  ore 
reserves. 

Influence  of  Cost. 

On  the  commercial  horizon  are  ores  of 
new  districts,  the  availability  of  which  can- 
not be  read  from  tables  of  production. 
Their  availability  must  be  determined  by 
analysis  and  measurement  of  the  factors 
entering  into  availability.  Availability  of 
iron  ore  is  determined  by  percentage  of 
iron,  percentage  of  impurities,  percentage 
of  advantageous  or  deleterious  minor  con- 
stituents, physical  texture,  conditions  for 
profitable  mining,  adaptability  to  present 
furnace  practice,  distance  from  consuming 
centers,  conditions  and  costs  of  transporta- 
tion, geographical  and  transportational  re- 
lation to  coal  necessary  for  smelting,  trade 
relations,  tariffs  and  taxes,  inertia  of  in- 
vested capital,  smelting,  and  other  con- 
siderations. All  these  factors  are  variable. 
A  comparison  on  the  basis  of  any  one  of 
them  or  any  two  of  them  is  likely  to  be 
misleading.  A  comparison  based  on  the 
quantitative  consideration  of  each  of  the 
several  factors  seems  to  be  made  prac- 
tically impossible  by  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  accurately  the  quantitative  im- 
portance and  range  of  each  factor,  and  the 
difficulty  of  integrating  all  the  factors  even 
if  they  should  be  determined.  However, 
their  combined  effect  is  expressed  in  cost 
of  bringing  the  product  to  market,  and 
comparison  of  costs  furnishes  a  means  of 
comparing  availability  of  ores.  A  high- 
grade  ore,  cheaply  mined  and  favorably 
situated  with  reference  to  the  points  of 
deinand,  will  command  a  relatively  high 
price.  The  same  ore  so  situated  that  its 
transportation  costs  are  higher  will  com- 
mand a  lower  price,  or  it  may  be  so  situ- 
ated that  the  costs  of  mining  and  bringing 
it  to  places  where  it  can  be  used  are  so 
high  that  there  is  no  profit  in  the  opera- 
tion. There  are  known  high-grade  ores 
which  because  of  cost  are  not  availalile 
under  present  conditions. 

The   availability  of  an  ore,  then,  depends 
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on  its  relation  to  a  market — whether  after 
meeting  cost  of  transportation  it  can  be 
sold  at  prevailing  market  prices  at  the  con- 
suming centers  and  still  leave  a  fair  margin 
of  profit  for  the  mining  operation.  The 
price  equilibrium  between  such  centers  af- 
fords a  reasonably  uniform  basis  on  which 
to   measure   availability   of   ores. 

Figures  of  cost  are  available  as  a  basis 
for  comparison  of  availability  of  ores  of 
certain  of  the  districts,  but  not  enough  for 
comparison  of  all  districts.  Careful  study 
of  costs  has  demonstrated  the  availability 
in  the  near  future  of  the  Brazilian  high- 
grade  Bessemer  hematites,  and  projects 
now  under  way  for  exportation  to  England 
and  the  United  States  will  doubtless  make 
this  enormous  reserve  play  an  important 
factor  in  the  iron  industry.  There  is  a 
similar  project  for  the  exportation  of 
Chilean  ores  to  the  United  States.  Ore  is 
known  but  not  yet  mined  in  many  parts  of 
the  western  United  States  and  western 
Canada.  With  the  increasing  population 
along  the  west  coast  of  North  America 
projects  for  smelting  the  ore  there  are 
becoming  more  definite.  Establishment  of 
smelters  on  the  west  coast  will  make  avail- 
able a  large  reserve  of  ore. 

The  list  of  changes  now  taking  place  or 
highly  probable  for  the  near  future  might 
be  greatly  enlarged.     The  use   of  iron  and 


steel  is  rapidly  extending  through  populous 
parts  of  the  world  which  have  heretofore 
demanded  little  of  these  products.  This  is 
favoring  the  development  of  local  centers 
of  smelting  which  will  make  available  other 
large  reserves.  The  growth  of  smelting  in 
India  and   China  illustrates  this  tendency. 

SufHciency  of  Supply. 
Iron  ore  reserves  are  so  large,  so  varied 
and  so  widely  distributed  over  the  globe 
that  they  will  supply  demands  upon  them 
to  the  remote  future.  Reserves  become 
available  and  valuable  only  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  effort  and  money.  Ores  are 
the  multiplicand  and  man  the  multiplier 
in  the  product  representing  value  or  avail- 
ability. Iron  ore  can  be  made  available, 
when  needed,  almost  to  any  extent,  but  at 
highly  varying  cost  and  effort.  The  high- 
est grade  ores,  requiring  minimum  ex- 
penditure to  make  them  available,  are 
distinctly  limited  as  compared  to  total 
reserves.  Any  waste  in  their  utilization 
will  lead  more  quickly  to  the  use  of  less 
available  ores  at  higher  cost.  One  of  the 
significant  consequences  of  the  exhaustion 
of  the  highest  grade  reserves  will  lie  in 
increased  draft  upon  fuel  resources  neces- 
sary for  the  smelting  of  the  lower  grade 
ores.  Availability  is  limited  not  by  total 
reserves,   but  by  economic  conditions. 


THE   USE  OF  PULVERIZED   COAL  IN 
METALLURGICAL  FURNACES. 


By  James  Lord* 


About  ten  years  ago,  the  American  Iron 
&  Steel  Manufacturing  Co.,  noting  the  use 
of  pulverized  coal  in  the  large  furnaces  of 
the  cement  industry,  commenced  the  ex- 
perimental use  of  this  fuel  in  metallurgical 
furnaces. 

From  the  first  it  was  apparent  that  its 
economical  use  depended  upon  the  absolute 
control  of  the  feed  by  the  burner.  This 
having  been  accomplished,  we  have  applied 
it  to  over  one  hundred  furnaces  of  va- 
rious types,  such  as  those  for  puddling 
and  heating,  and  of  smaller  sizes  for  re- 
heating nut,  bolt,  and  spike  bars. 


Presented  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  just  published  in  the  October,  1913, 
Proceedings. 

•President,  American  Iron  &  Steel  Manufactur- 
ing  Company,    Lebanon,    Pa. 


It  has  proved  to  be  a  commercial  suc- 
cess for  all  the  above  purposes,  and  the 
experience  of  ourselves,  and  others  working 
along  similar  lines,  show  that  it  can  be 
used  with  equal  economy  for  basic  open 
hearth  steel  furnaces,  either  with  or  with- 
out  checker  work. 

Our  experience  in  the  use  of  this  fuel 
over  a  number  of  years  has  been  so  satis- 
factory and  so  economical  that  we  are  now 
largely  increasing  our  installation,  and  are 
about  to  apply  it  to  open  hearth  steel  fur- 
naces. 

Success  in  the  use  of  this  fuel  requires: 

First — That  both  the  free  and  combined 
moisture  be  expelled  by  artificial  heat, 
down  to  0.5  per  cent. 

Second — That  it  be  pulverized  so  that  95 
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per  cent,  will  pass  through  a  sieve  of  one 
hundred  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  over 
80  per  cent,  that  we  pulverize  will  pass 
through  a  two  hundred  mesh  sieve. 

Third — The  delivery  to  the  furnace  must 
be  controlled  by  the  burner  so  that  the 
proper  feed  may  be  secured.  We  have 
burners  using  only  40  pounds  per  hour. 
others  over  900  pounds. 

Fourth — For  the  purposes  stated  above, 
metallurgical  furnaces,  the  coal  should  have 
a  high  volatile  content,  not  less  than  30  per 
cent. 

The   coal   w-e   are   now  using  analyzes. 

Volatile    33.20 

Mixed    Carbon    56.07 

Moisture    1.12 

Ash    9.61 

The  sulphur  should  not  e.xceed  1%. 

In  the  puddling  and  heating  furnaces, 
the  firing  grates  formerly  used  for  lump 
coal,  serve  as  combustion  chambers  for 
pulverized  coal,  and  collect  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  ash.  The  combustion  cham- 
ber in  the  heating  furnaces,  holding  about 
six  tons  of  iron  piles,  is  about  five  feet 
from  back  to  bridge  wall.  Some  is  col- 
lected at  base  of  stack,  and  some,  in  im- 
palpable fineness,  passes  through  the  stack. 
That  which  falls  upon  the  material  in  fur- 
nace is  too  small  a  percentage  to  unfavor- 
ably affect  it.  In  one  of  our  plants,  located 
near  a  residential  section,  we  have  suction 
fans   in  the  stacks  to  collect  the  ash. 

Our  equipment  for  preparation  of  pulver- 
ized coal  at  our  Lebanon  plant  is  as    follows: 

The  slack  coal  is  conveyed  automatically 
from  the  car  to  the  pile,  then  taken  by 
screw  conveyors  to  the  dryers,  and  in  the 
same  manner  from  the  dryers  to  the  pul- 
verizers. When  ready  for  use  it  is  similarly 
conveyed  throughout  the  works,  in  some 
cases  a  third  of  a  mile.  It  is  not  touched 
by  hand  or  shovel  from  the  freight  car  to 
the  furnace.  Using  slack  coal  we  do  not 
require  a  crusher.  The  dryers  are  made  by 
several  manufacturers.  The  pulverizers  are 
of  two  types,  the  horizontal  tube  mill  and 
the  upright  mill.  They  are  practically 
equal  in  efficiency,  each  machine  delivering 
about  4  to  4J^  tons  per  hour.  These  mills 
are  made  by  a  number  of  manufacturers. 

.\s  the  coal  leaves  the  pulverizing  plant 

it   is   weighed   on   a   large   automatic   scale. 

The    heating    and    puddling    furnaces    have 

each  a  small  automatic  scale,  and  the  total 

lof  the  small  scales  is  checked  up  each  day 

■with  the  record  of  the  large  one. 


At  the  end  of  each  line  there  should  be 
an  overflow  pipe,  see  Fig.  5,  to  prevent  the 
coal  from  choking  up  the  screw,  if  anything 
should  happen  to  the  cross  lines.  Other- 
wise, should  the  coal  overflow  near  an  open 
fire  it  will  burn  back  very  quickly. 

Attached  to  each  of  our  furnaces  is  a 
tank  or  hopper  of  size  to  carry  about  fif- 
ten  hours'  supply  of  pulverized  coal.  On 
several  occasions  the  fuel  has  ignited  in 
these  tanks,  usually  on  Monday  mornings 
when  the  left  over  fuel  has  accumulated 
moisture.  In  such  cases  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  supply,  and  to  feed  the 
burning  coal  into  the  furnaces  until  tank 
is  empty.  There  is  no  danger  of  explosion 
under  these  conditions.  Indeed,  during 
our  entire  experience  with  this  fuel,  we  have 
had  no  explosions.  These  occur  from  coal 
in'  suspension  in  a  room  coming  in  contact 
with  flame.  The  same  result  would  follow 
filling  a  room  with  w^heat  flour  in  suspen- 
sion. Proper  attention  to  the  pulverizing 
plants  and  machinery  will  eliminate  this 
possible   danger. 

It  is  not  good  practice  to  have  the  dryer 
in  the  coal  pulverizing  house,  for  the  rea- 
son that  if  an  accident  should  occur  caus- 
ing the  coal  to  overflow,  it  might  be  drawn 
into  the  fire  chamber  of  the  dryer  causing 
fires,   with   possible   injury  to   employees. 

The  fuel  should  be  delivered  to  puddling 
and  heating  furnaces  at  a  low  air  pressure. 
We  use  four  to  six  ounces  of  blast  to  blow 
the  coal  through  a  small  pipe  from  the 
burner  to  the  large  blast  pipe,  which  in  a 
heating  furnace  is  from  10  in.  to  14  in. 
diameter.  This  large  pipe  conveys  it  to  the 
furnace  with  a  pressure  of  about  one  ounce, 
or  less,  per  square  inch.  If  these  pressures 
are  observed  the  roof  and  side  walls  of  a 
furnace  heating  wrought  iron  for  rolling 
will  last  four  or  five  months,  when  run- 
ning double  turn  six  days  per  week. 

As  to  economy  of  fuel,  I  show  the  actual 
results   in    our   Central    Works    during   the 
months  of  April  and  May,  1913. 
Puddling   Furnaces. 

The  figures  show  the  quantity  of  fuel 
necessary  to  produce  one  ton  of  puddled 
bar,  made  from  grey  forge  pig  iron,  the 
product  during  these  months  was  for  high 
grade  bar  requiring  special  work  and  time. 
April       May 

No.  23  furnace     1362         1318 

24  furnace    1169         1277 

25  furnace    1271        1472 

26  furnace    1371        1362 
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The  average  during  same  months  on  a 
lower  grade  of  pig,  and  cast  scrap  was 
1239   pounds. 

Our  1912  records  show  cost  of  preparing 
pulverized  coal  as  follows: 

Rate  per  gross  ton 
of  coal  produced. 
Cents 

Fuel     0.034 

Repairs    to   Buildings 0.002 

Operating    0.145 

Power    (Steam   and    Electric) 0.221 

Repairs  to   Machinery  and  Equip- 
ment     0.200 

Total    0.602 

This  total  includes  the  cost  of  automatic 
transmission  through  pipes  to  the  furnaces. 
Analyzing  the  last  expense  item,  we  find 
repairs  which  should  be  charged  over  the 
past  eight  years,  so  that  total  cost  of 
preparation  and  transmission  did  not  prop- 
erly exceed  50c.  per  ton  of  pulverized  coal 
produced   during   1912. 

If  we  separate  the  transmission  from 
the  actual  preparation,  the  cost  of  the  lat- 
ter would  be  less  than  40c.  Many  plants 
would  not  require  the  extensive  transmis- 
sion required  by  us.  When  the  coal  is 
prepared  as  herein  outlined,  smoke  is  prac- 
tically eliminated.  If  the  stacks  show  black 
smoke,  it  would  show  a  wasteful  use  of  the 
fuel  to  the  detriment  of  the  operator's  in- 
terest, and  it  is  at  once  corrected. 
Heating  Furnaces. 
In  heating  iron  piles  for  rolling  we  have 
the  following  results  during  the  same 
months: 

Name  of  Mill  April     May 

12  in.  Central    516        528 

12  in.  West   544        570 

16  in.  Central    519        523 

The  figures  show  the  amount  of  fuel 
consumed  to  produce  a  gross  ton  of  rolled 
bars.  On  steel  billets  the  amount  would 
be  one-third  less. 


DISCUSSION. 

William  A.  Evans,  New  England  Mana- 
ger, Girscom-Kus^ell  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.     (abstract): 

Method  of  feeding  the  fuel:  There  are 
probably  as  many  patents  on  record  in 
the  United  States  patent  office  of  pow- 
dered   fuel    burners    as    there    arc    of    non- 


retiUable  bottles.  Many  have  taken  a 
whack  at  it,  and  I  believe  that  most  any 
engineer  can  design  a  successful  piece  of 
apparatus  after  knowing  the  requirements. 
To  put  it  in  the  words  of  another:  "Any 
mechanism  which  will  give  a  uniform  mix- 
ture of  coal  and  air  with  both  under  con- 
trol can  be  used  for  feeding  powdered 
coal." 

Burners  are  usually  made  up  of  a  screw 
conveyor  of  variable  speed  which  drops  the 
coal  into  a  blast  of  air.  One  thing  to  be 
guarded  against  is  powdered  coal  flushing 
It  almost  seeks  its  own  level  as  water.  It 
will  sometimes  run  along  a  screw  con- 
veyor so  as  to  get  ahead  of  the  latter. 
For  this  reason  the  screw  is  usually  made 
very  long  so  as  to  introduce  enough  fric- 
tion to  keep  back  the  flush  of  coal. 

There  is  one  very  successful  burner  in 
which  no  mechanism  whatever  is  used, 
everything  depending  upon  the  blowing  of 
air  through  a  pocket  of  powdered  coal. 
This  air  picks  up  enough  of  the  powder  in 
its  passage  through  it  to  provide  for  com- 
bustion. It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that 
this  apparatus  would  have  a  limited  capac- 
ity. 

Some  of  the  failures  that  have  been  ex- 
perienced with  burners  have  been  due  to 
the  introduction  of  air  into  the  furnace 
either  bj-  induced  draft  or  by  a  blast  sep- 
arate from  the  introduction  of  the  coal. 
The  two  must  be  mixed  thoroughly  before 
entering.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  add 
a  little  air  for  oxidizing  purposes,  but  good 
combustion  should  first  be  insured  by  a 
good  mixture  of  the  fuel  and  air  at  en- 
trance. 

The  burner  must  be  so  designed  as  to 
be  free  from  pockets  or  storage  space,  and 
must  be  out  of  the  influence  of  the  heat 
of  the  furnace.  Heat  will  cause  coke  to 
form  and  interrupt  the  operation. 

One  point  of  powdered  fuel  burner  to  be 
remembered  is  the  air  pressure  used.  There 
has  been  a  gradual  reduction  from  air  :it 
20  lb.  on  cement  furnaces  of  early  day^ 
down  to  as  low  as  one-half  an  ounce  on 
metallurgical  furnaces.  This  drop  in  pro- 
sure  has  been  due  to  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  heavy  air  blast  and  powder  again.";! 
the  brick  work.  Where  low  pressure  i^ 
used  it  can  only  apply  very  close  to  the 
furnace,  for  at  least  a  four-ounce  pressure 
is  necessary  to  carry  the  fuel  effectually 
through   any   length   of  pipe. 
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Ash  trouble  in  furnaces  and  in  checker 
work:  As  indicated  under  the  head  of 
yrailes  of  coal,  ash  is  liable  to  give  con- 
siderable trouble.  This  may  occur  in  the 
combustion  chamber,  on  the  hearth,  or  in 
tlie  Hues.  Slag  formed  is  very  difhcult  to 
handle.  In  the  combustion  chamber  it  can 
be  provided  for  by  the  use  of  a  bed  of 
cinders,  which  will  remain  loose  and  can 
be  pried  out.  On  the  hearth,  of  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace  the  ash  forms  a  slag 
which  can  be  drawn  ofif  with  other  im- 
purities. In  the  flues,  control  of  the  heat 
should  be  such  as  to  keep  the  temperature 
so  low  as  to  prevent  the  forming  of  slag. 
In  any  case,  frequent  and  easy  access 
should  be  given  for  cleaning. 

1  consider  checker  work  entirel3'  un- 
suited  to  the  use  of  powdered  coal.  It 
will   slag  up  and  become  inoperative. 

Effects  of  use  of  powdered  coal  on  the 
life  of  furnaces:  Powdered  coal  is  very 
destructive.  This  is  because  of  concen- 
trated heat  of  blow  pipe  tendency,  wearing 
effect  due  to  the  impinging  of  the  coal,  and 
tendency  of  the  ash  and  brick  to  flux  to- 
gether. These  objections  are  somewhat 
overcome  by  the  use  of  low  pressure  air 
introducing  the  coal  at  a  very  slow  veloc- 
ity, spreading  the  flame  over  as  large  an 
area  as  possible,  the  use  of  brick  having 
similar  chemical  tendencies  with  the  ash, 
and  cooling  of  the  brick  work  by  water 
circulation.  Much  has  to  be  learned  in  the 
design  of  furnaces  for  this  fuel.  Where 
the  fuel  blows  against  the  bridge  wall  the 
latter  requires  repairing  every  four  or  six 
weeks.  The  roof  stands  somewhat  longer. 
Better  results  in  the  bridge  wall  have  been 
obtained  by  circulation  of  water,  but  there 
is   still   chance   for   improvement. 

H.  R.  Barnhurst,  Engineer,  Fuller  Engi- 
neering Company,  Allentown,  Pa.  (ab- 
stract) : 

The  burning  of  coal  in  pulverized  form 
has  long  since  passed  from  the  experi- 
mental stage  to  that  of  practical  use.  The 
question  today  is  how  far  this  usefulness 
is  capable  of  being  extended  and  amplified. 
All  the  known  coals  will  burn  in  this  form. 
Those  with  low  volatile  components  re- 
quire furnaces  of  special  construction  to 
fuini  requirements  of  which  I  will  speak 
later. 

Pulverized  coal  may  be  burned  Ijy  either 
of  two  methods.  The  first  of  these  may 
be  called  the  long  flame  method.  This  is 
a   progressive   burning   of   the   coal   and    is 


used  where  the  character  of  the  work  and 
form  of  furnace  demands  that  the  flame 
shall  be  elongated  so  that  the  ultimate 
burning  may  be  well  within  the  chamber 
to  the  end  that  the  heat  may  be  developed 
in  close  proximity  to  the  work  done  and 
not  conveyed  by  gases  from  the  initial 
point   oi  firing. 

This  is  accomplished  by  projecting  the 
primary  air,  which  carries  the  fuel,  into 
the  furnace  with  high  velocity.  In  this 
method  the  air  of  projection  would  be  less 
than  25  per  cent,  of  that  ultimately  re- 
quired. Additional  air  must  therefore  en- 
ter from  other  sources  to  supply  that 
vvhicli  is  necessary.  This  additional  air 
may  or  may  not  be  preheated  in  order  to 
assist  combustion.  If  preheated  by  appro- 
priation of  waste  heat,  considerable  saving 
in  fuel  may  be  effected.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  approximately  four  B.  t.  u. 
per  degree  of  preheating  is  saved  per  pound 
of  fuel  fired,  when  SO  per  cent,  excess  air 
is  admitted. 

Fired  as  described  with  a  high  jet  veloc- 
ity, complete  combustion  can  only  be  ef- 
fected upon  the  outside  of  the  cloud  of 
fuel  entering  the  furnace.  The  inside  of 
this  cloud  is'  the'  fuel  with  less  air  mixed 
with  it  than  is  necessary  to  burn  it.  This 
forms  a  more  or  less  elongated  cone  with 
its  base  the  pipe  of  entrance,  burning  on 
its  surface  as  it  is  rapidly  shot  forward 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity.  This  ac- 
tion is  affected  also  by  the  greater  or 
less  intensity  of  the  chimney  draft.  The 
action  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  burn- 
ing of  a  candle  where  the  gases  evolved 
from  the  hydro-carbons  fed  by  the 
wick  burn  upon  the  surface  of  the  gas 
body  as  oxygen  obtains  access  to  it.  I 
have  some  doubts,  however,  as  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  claim  that  this  jet  of  en- 
tering fuel  as  described  can  be  effectively 
I)rojected  beyond  a  limited  distance  in  any 
particular  direction.  With  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding air  without  and  within  the  jet,  and 
its  corresponding  reduction  in  specific  grav- 
ity, coupled  with  the  swirls  and  eddies  of 
currents  of  varying  velocities  it  seems  to 
me  that  little  actual  control  can  be  had. 
This  air  at  high  velocity  should  however 
not  be  directed  against  the  furnace  walls. 
It  then  is  a  large  and  active  blow  pipe. 
Confine  impingement  to  the  charge.    Avoid 
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COMPARISON  OF  METAL  PRICES, 

Range  for  1912.    Range  for  1913.  Range  for  1914.  Closing 

Pig  Iron.                                  High.  Low.  High.  Low.      High.    Low.      Feb.  28th. 

Bessemer,   valley    17.25  14.00  17.25  14.25  14.25  14.00  14.35 

Basic,  valley    16.50  12.25  16.50  12.50  13.25  12.50  13.25 

No.  2  foundry,  valley 18.00  13.00  17.50  13.00  13.25  13.1^0  13.25 

No.   2X   foundry,   Philadelphia   18.50  14.75  18.50  14.50  15.00  14.50  15.00 

No.  3  foundry,  Cleveland 17.75  13.25  17.75  13.50  13.75  13.25  13.75 

No.  3X   foundry.   Buffalo    17.25  13.50  18.00  13.00  13.25  12.50  13.25 

No.  2  foundry,  Chicago   18.00  14.50  18.00  14.00  14.75  14.00  14.75 

No.   2   Southern,   Birmingham   14.00  9.75  14.00  10.50  10.75  10.50  10.75 
Scrap  Iron  and  Steel. 

Melting  steel,   Pittsburgh    16.25  12.50  15.00  10.75  12.00  11.00  11.75 

Heavy   melting  steel,   Chicago  14.00  10.75  13.25  9.00  11.00        9.00  10.75 

No.  1  R.R.  wrought,  Pittsburgh  16.25  13.00  15.75  11.50  12.75  11.50  12.75 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh   15.25  12.35  15.00  11.50  12.25  1150  12.25 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia   17.00  11.75  14.75  9.75  11.25        9.75  11.35 
Iron  and  Steel  Products. 

Bessemer   rails,   mill    1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25         1.25  1.35 

Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.65  1.25  1.65  1.35  1.35        1.35  1.35 

Iron   bars,    Philadelphia    1.67J4     1.32  1.67J^    1.22J4  1.375^    1.33^  1.27^ 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.40  1.10  1.40  1.20  1.30        1.15  1.30 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh   1.50  1.10  1.50  1.20  1.20        1.15  1.30 

Structural  shapes,  Pittsburgh.      1.50  1.10  1.50  1.-20  1.25        1.20  1.25 

Grooved  steel  skelp,  Pittsburgh  1.45  1.15  1.45  1.15  1.^0        1.15  1.20 

Black   sheets,   Pittsburgh    2.25  1.80  2.35  1.80  1.95        1.80  1.95 

Galvanized   sheets,   Pittsburgh     3.40  2.80  3.50  2.80  3.95        2.80  2.95 

Tin  plate,  Pittsburgh   3.60  3.30  3.60  3.40  3.40        3.40  3.40 

Cut   nails,   Pittsburgh .      1.70  1.50  1.70  1.60  1.60        1.60  1.60 

Wire   nails,   Pittsburgh    1.75  1.55  1.80  1.50  1.60        1.50  1.60 

Steel  pipe,  Pittsburgh   79%  81%  79%  80%  795^%        80%  79^^ 

Connellsville  Coke  at  ovens. 

Prompt  furnace   4.25  1.80  4.25  1.75  2.00        1.80  2.00 

Prompt    foundry     4.50  1.90  4.50  2.40  2.50        2.50  2.50 

Metals — New  York. 

Straits    tin    51.05  42.05  50.70  36.75  41.12>^  36.45  38.00 

Lake  copper  17.30  14.15  17.00  14.50  15.50  14.50  14.8154 

Electrolytic   copper    17.75  13.95  10.87^14.13!!^     14.871/^14.13^  14.45 

Casting  copper    17.65  13.75  I6.6214    13.87J4      14.65  14.00  14.30 

Sheet  copper   23.00  19.00  22.00  19.75  20.25  20.00  20.00 

Lead  (Trust  price) 5.10  4.00  4.75  4.00  4.15        4.00  4.00 

Spelter   7.65  6.45  5.65  5.10  .5.50        5.25  5.40 

Cooksons  antimony    10.50  7.12  9.00  7.35  7.37;/$    7.30  7.35 

Aluminum   98-99%    38.00  18.50  27.12^^    18.50  19.00     18.50  18.62^^ 

Silver    64^^  5414  62^  56^^  58.00       57>g  575^ 

St.  Louis. 

Lead    5.03^     3.90  4.72i^    3.85  4.10        3.85  3.85 

Spelter    7.50  6.25  5.85  4.95  5.35         5.10  5.3354 

Sheet  /line   (f.o.b.  smelter)    . .  .     9.00  8.00  9.00  7.00  7.50        7.25  7.25 

London.                                        £  £  £  £  £             £  £ 

Standard  tin,  prompts 233  183^  232  leS'A  188            1651^  17354 

Standard  copper,  prompts 80Vb  60iJ  77  61 J4  66J4        62^^  64}4 

Lead   23J4  15-fe  21^4  15A  20f^        18^4  19^ 

Spelter   27^  25  36^4  20^4  215^        2m  2lH 

Silver    29ih  25ft  29H  35A  26J4         36A  86^ 
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COMPARISON  OF  SECURITY  PRICES, 

Range  for  1912.  Range  for  1913.  Range  for  1914.  Closing. 

Railroads.                                High.  Low.  High.  Low.  High.     Low.   Feb.  28th. 

Atchison  Top.  &  Santa  Fe...   111^  103;4  106fg  90]4  lOOJ^  9314  97% 

Atch.  Top.   &  Santa   Fe,   pfd.    104^  1015^  103J4  96  101^^  97}4  lOlJ^ 

Baltimore   &  Ohio    111?^  101^  106f^  90^  985^  SSyi  92 

Canadian   Pacific    283  326J/^  26654  204  220H  206J4  210^ 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio    85J4       68J4  80  57J^  68  59%.  62J^ 

Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul    ....    117->i       9QH  IIS%  96J4  107^  99>|  1085^ 

Erie   R.   R 39%       30  SSJ^  20J4  32j4  27J4  30 

Great   Northern,  pfd 143J4  126  132^  115}/^  134^^  125J4  127J4 

Lehigh   Valley    18oJ<J  155^  168M  141^  156^  148  150 

Louisville   &   Nashville    170  138  142>4  126J4  141^  133^  138}^ 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas   . .  .     31^       2554  29J^  18J^  24  171^  19J^ 

Missouri    Pacific    47^       35  4?5^  2114  30  23}^  25^ 

New   York  Central    121 J4  106}^  109 J^  90^  96^  88fg  90^ 

N.   Y.,  N.  H.   &   Hartford    ...    142J4  126  129J^  655^  78  66J^  67^ 

Northern   Pacific    131^4  1155^  122^  101 J4  IISJ^  109  112^ 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 186>4  119^  123J4  106  115J^  108fi  111}/^ 

Reading  I7914  148^  171^  1515^  172J4  164}4  165§^ 

Rock   Island    30H       223/^  24?^  115^  165^  4J4  514 

Southern  Pacific   IISJ^  103}/^  110  83  9914  88^  94J4 

Union    Pacific    176^  150J4  162J4  137M  164^  153^  162J^ 

Wabash     9}^         3J4  6              2  45^  1^  214 

Industrials. 

Amajgamated  Copper   92^       60  80}4        61  783^  70^  54 

Am.  Beet  Sugar   77         46J4  50}/i  19^  281^  22^  23 

American    Can    47f|       1154  46%  21  35^  28J4  30^ 

.American  Can  pfd 126J4       90?^  129i^        80J4  96  89  92^/^ 

Am.   Car  &  Foundry    63^       49?^  56%        36^  53^  44%  5054 

Am.    Cotton   Oil    6054       45^  57%  33J4  46^  37J^  44^ 

Am.   Locomotive    47^^       31 J4  44^        27  37J4  31%  34J4 

Am.  Smelting  &  Refin'ng 91           6654  74^        58J4  71%  63%  68 

Brooklyn    Rapid   Transit    94^4       76^  92^        83j4  93%  87%  92% 

Chino    Copper    50%.    25  47^        30%  44  37%  42% 

Colo.  Fuel  &  Iron  Co 43J4       23%  41%        24%  34%  38%  32 

Consolidated  Gas   149%  135^  .142%  135%  139%  139%  133^ 

General    Electric    188%  155  187  129^  150^/^  140  147% 

Interborough   Metropolitan    ...      32         16%  19-%        12%  16%  14%  15 

International  Harvester   126%  105%  111%        96  113%  100%  105% 

International  Steam  Pump   ...     34           12  18%          4%  9%  6%  7% 

Lackawanna    Steel    55%       28  49%        29%  40  34  38% 

National   Lead    68%       51%  56%        43  52  44  50 

Ray  Consolidated  Copper   34%       16  23            15  20%  17J4  20 

Republic   Iron   &   Steel    35%       15^  28%        17  27  19%  25 

Republic  Iron   &  Steel,   pfd...      93%       64%  92%        72  90  80  89% 

Sloss-Sheffield    59%       39%  45%        23  35  27  34% 

Texas    Co 130%       81  133%        89  149  128  147% 

U.   S.   Rubber    67%       45%  69%        51  63-%  57%  59% 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation   80%       58%  69%        49%  67%  57%  66% 

U.   S.   Steel    Corporation,   pfd.    117  .107%  110-%  103%  113%  106%  110 

Utah  Copper   67%       52%  60%        39%  56%  48%  54% 

Va.-Carolina    Chem 57%       40%  43%        23  33%  28  31% 

Western  Union  Telegraph    ...      86%       73  75%        54%  66%  57%  64 
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any  impingement  before  the  combustion  is 
complete. 

The  second  method  involves  a  shorter 
flame  and  low  velocity.  This  produces  a 
lazy  flame  with  the  least  cutting  action 
upon  the  charge  or  brickwork.  It  consists 
in  admitting  the  air  supply  entire  with  the 
coal  at  low  velocity.  Under  this  condition 
the  fuel  burns  close  to  the  nozzle  and  de- 
velops through  the  whole  fuel  cloud  al- 
most instantly.  The  cone  formed  is  very 
short   in   the   fuel   cloud. 

In  the  long-flame  method  it  is  certainly 
possible  to  introduce  with  the  fuel  all  of 
the  air  and  excess  air  required  for  com- 
bustion, and  it  is  probable  that  this  prac- 
tice may  prevail  with  further  develop- 
ments. At  present  such  practice  seems 
to  develop  difficulties  in  the  direction 
of  cutting  out  the  firebrick.  Taking 
up  say  75  per  cent,  of  the  air  from  a 
condition  of  very  low  velocity  it  acts  as 
a  deterrent  or  brake  upon  the  current  of 
high  velocity  due  to  high  pressure,  mini- 
mizing thereby  the  destructiveness  of  blow 
pipe  conditions.  For  this  reason  I  believe 
that  use  under  the  conditi-^ns  of  full  air 
supply  at  high  velocity  is  at  present  pre- 
mature. 

Many  serious  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
attempts  to  burn  pulverized  fuel  in  the 
selection  of  the  wrong  method.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  the  short-flame  or 
second  method  has  been  the  latest  devel- 
oped, and  from  it  may  be  expected  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  field  of  usefulness  of 
pulverized  coal. 

The  furnace  requirements  for  pulverized 
fuel  are  in  chief:  Cubical  capacity  for  the 
developed  gases  that  low  velocities  be 
maintained;  and  provision  for  maintaining 
the  entrance  chamber  in  such  a  heated  con- 
dition that  deflagrations  shall  be  continuous 
and   thorough. 

In  the  long-flame  method  the  heat  of 
the  burning  fuel  is  not  effective  in  main- 
taining the  near-by  walls  at  high  tem- 
perature. There  must  be  some  appropriation 
of  heat  for  this  purpose,  by  the  form  of 
the  furnace,  by  outside  accession,  or  by  the 
charge  itself  parting  with  its  invested  heat. 

As  influencing  this  "heated-chamber"  re- 
quirement the  nature  of  the  fuel  has  to  be 
considered.  A  coal  with  a  large  percentage 
of  volatile  hydro-carbons  will  flash  and 
burn  more  promptly  than  where  the  vola- 
tile  elements   are   in   low  percentage. 


James  W.  Rawlins,  Assistant  smelter 
superintendent,  Canadian  Copper  Company, 
Copper    Cliff,    Ontario    (abstract) : 

The  plant  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Com- 
pany at  Copper  Clifl,  Ontario,  is  the  only 
place  where  pulverized  coal  has  been  used 
successfully  and  continuously  for  firing  re- 
verberatory  furnaces.  Attempts  of  an  ex- 
perimental nature  have  been  made  at  va- 
rious other  plants,  notably  at  the  Highland 
Bay  by  Sorensen,  and  at  Cananea  by 
Shelby,  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  but 
while  these  demonstrated  that  pulverized 
coal  firing  was  possible  and  possessed  sev- 
eral important  advantages  over  the  usual 
method,  still  coal  dust  firing  has  not  yet 
There  are  two  reverberatory  furnaces  in 
use  at  Copper  Cliflf,  each  being  19  ft.  wide 
by  112  ft.  long.  The  roof  is  about  4  ft. 
6  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  bath  of 
molten  matter  and  slag.  The  material 
charged  consists  of  about  85  per  cent,  cal- 
cined ore  and  IS  per  cent,  flue  dust.  These 
furnaces  were  put  in  commission  nearly 
two  years  ago  and  no  other  system  of  firing 
has  ever  been  used,  hence  no  comparisons 
from  experience  gained  here  can  be  made. 
The  dust  firing  has  been  given  practically 
no  trouble  since  the  furnaces  were  started. 
When  both  furnaces  are  in  operation  'Sbout 
140  tons  of  pulverized  coal  are  burned  daily. 
One  of  the  most  serious  difliculties  en- 
countered at  Cananea  was  the  accumulation 
of  the  coal  ash  in  the  flues.  This  was  so 
bad  as  to  practically  choke  the  flues  after 
about  three  days  running.  When  we  first 
started  our  furnaces,  we  experienced  a 
small  amount  of  trouble  from  the  same 
source,  but  it  never  was  so  serious  as  in 
the  case  mentioned.  This  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  character  of  the  coal  we  use.  An 
average  analysis  covering  a  period  of  12 
months   is   as   follows: 

Volatile  Material  38.75 

Fixed    Carbon    52.80 

Ash     8.45 

Sulphur    2.05 

H,0    2.00  to  3.00 

B.   T.   U 13,600 

The  ash  in  this  coal  is  very  much  lower 
than  that  in  the  coal  used  by  Shelby,  and 
would  naturally  cause  less  trouble.  A  small 
amount  of  ash  always  sticks  at  the  throat 
of  the  furnace  and  fuses  there,  part  of  it 
running  back  into  the  bath  and  part  re- 
maining and  tending  to  block  up  the  flue. 
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This  is  barred  ull  uiku  i\t[y  -'4  liDUrs 
without  interfering  with  the  operation  of 
the  furnace.  About  400  or  500  lb.  of  line 
ash  also  collects  on  the  floor  of  the  line 
over  a  distance  of  about  15  ft.  back  from 
the  throat.  This  is  drawn  out  once  each 
(Jay  by  means  of  hoes,  through  the  side 
doors  in  the  flue.  This  condition  is  main- 
tained by  burning  so  much  coal,  (or  doing 
what  has  the  same  effect,  restricting  the 
air  supply  at  the  bridge  wall)  that  ignition 
is  not  complete  until  the  throat  is  reached. 
The  draft  may  also  be  of  some  importance. 
The  suction  at  the  throat  is  equivalent  to 
about   one  inch  of  water. 

liesides  the  ash  which  collects  in  the  Hue 
and  at  the  throat,  there  is  also  some  carried 
up  the  stack,  but  the  greater  portion  un- 
doubtedly settles  on  the  bath  and  becomes 
part  of  the  slag.  So  far,  however,  this  has 
not  caused  any  trouble.  The  slag  at  pres- 
ent made  is  quite  basic  in  character,  run- 
ning about  30  per  cent,  silica,  and  is  prob- 
ably better  suited  to  combine  with  the  coal 
ash  than  one  higher  in  silica  would  be. 
Ne.\t  year  we  expect  to  make  a  slag  run- 
ning 36  or  38  per  cent,  silica  and  antici- 
pate trouble  from  this  source  then.  The 
ash  contains  about  20  to  22  per  cent,  alu- 
mina  and  35  per  cent,   silica. 

.\nothcr  trouble  mentioned  by  Shelby  is 
the  deposition  of  carbon.  We  have  never 
seen    any   evidence   of   this. 

The  coal  is  blown  into  each  furnace 
through  five  burners  at  the  bridge  wall. 
These  are  five  inches  in  diameter  and  point 
liorizontally  into  the  furnace  about  one  foot 
above  the  surface  of  the  bath.  The  pul- 
verized coal  is  fed  from  60-ton  storage  bins 
in  the  rear  of  each  furnace  by  means  of 
a  screw  conveyor  and  falls  in  front  of  the 
air  blast  about  two  feet  outside  the  furnace 
wall.  Low  pressure  air  is  supplied  by  two 
No.  8  Sturtevant  blowers  running  about 
1500  r.  p.  m.,  giving  about  eight  ounces 
pressure  between  the  fan  and  the  burner. 
The  speed  of  the  screw  conveyor  can  be 
varied  from  about  IS  r.  p.  m.  to  40  r.  p.  m. 
The  speed  usually  employed  is  from  30  to 
35  r.  p.  m.,  which  will  feed  70  to  75  tons 
per  24  hours  into  the  furnace. 

The  amount  of  solid  charge  smelted  in 
24  hours  is  from  350  to  400  tons,  so  that 
line  ton  of  coal  smelts  about  5  tons  charge. 
This  compares  very  favorably  with  results 
obtained  at  Western  plants,  where  other 
systems  of  firing  are  used.    Oil  firing  seems 


to  have  a  greater  efficiency.  At  one  plant 
an  equivalent  of  6.6  tons  charge  per  ton 
of  coal  is  put  through,  but  the  cost  of  oil 
is  so  much  greater  for  equal  quantities  of 
heat  units  that  the  e.xtra  efficiency  is  more 
than  ofT-sct  by  the  higher  cost  of  fuel. 

.\   recent  screen  test  showed  the  size  of 
the  ground  coal  to  be  as  follows: 

Thru    60    mesh all 

On    80    mesh 3.20% 

On  100  mesh 6  00% 

On    200    mesh 56.00% 

Thru    200    mesh 34.80% 


100.00% 

With  this  degree  of  fineness  we  are  able 
to  get  very  rapid  combustion.  The  bulk  of 
the  coal  is  burned  very  close  to  the  bridge 
wall,  but  the  mixture  of  coal  and  air  is  so 
adjusted  that  some  fiamc  always  carries 
down  to  the  throat  of  the  furnace.  This 
is  perfectly  under  control  and  we  could,  if 
desirable,  carry  on  the  combustion  so  that 
the  flame  would  not  extend  much  beyond 
half  way  down  the  furnace.  This,  however, 
would  leave  the  skimming  end  of  the  fur- 
nace too  cold  and  would  at  once  cause 
trouble  from  the  ash. 

The  cost  of  crushing,  drying  and  pulver- 
izing the  coal  and  feeding  it  into  the  fur- 
naces has  averaged  for  the  past  five  months 
40  cents  per  ton.  This  figure  includes: 
Labor,  power,  coal  for  drying  and  repairs. 
The  repair  costs  are  rather  high,  being 
about  10  cents  per  ton.  The  chief  wearing 
parts  of  the  plows,  the  rollers,  the  fans  and 
the  conveyors. 

E.  W.  Shinn,  Chief  Engineer,  Quigley 
Furnace  &  Foundry  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass.    (abstract) : 

-■Vbout  ten  years  ago  Mr.  John  V.  Culli- 
ney,  superintendent  of  the  American  Iron 
&  Steel  Mfg.  Co.  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  started 
to  experiment  with  powdered  coal  in  con- 
nection with  puddling  and  heating  furnaces. 
.•Vfter  two  years  of  work  in  this  line  he 
l)erfecfed  the  system  now  used  at  their 
plant,  and  which  has  been  operating  suc- 
cessfully for  over  eight  years.  This  is  the 
first  rolling  mill  in  this  country  to  operate 
furnaces  successfully,  using  powdered  coal 
as   fuel. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  burning  powdered  coal  has  been 
known  for  the  last  30  years,  we  wonder 
why  it  is  only  now  becoming  a  subject 
for    discussion. 
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I  understand  that  -it  was  used  years  ago 
by  the  Oliver  Iron  Works  on  the  South 
Side  Pittsburgh  in  puddling  furnaces,  but 
evidently  with  indifferent  success,  as  its 
use  was  abandoned. 

Previous  to  the  successful  application  at 
Lebanon,  millions  of  dollars  had  been  lost 
in  experiments  to  burn  povirdered  coal  in 
furnaces,  boilers  and  locomotives.  It  has, 
however,  been  used  with  good  results  in 
cement  kilns  for  years,  but  here  the  only 
requisite   is   high   temperature. 

Mr.  Culliney  found  that  four  necessary 
conditions  must  exist  before  powdered  coal 
can  be   economically  burned: 

First — The  coal  must  be  thoroughly  dry. 

Second — It    must   be    finely  pulverized. 

Third — The  feed  must  be  uniform. 

Fourth — The  pressure  must  be  right. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  drying  the  coal;  up  to  this 
time  the  coal  had  been  merely  air  dried 
and  fine  grinding  in  this  condition  is  im- 
possible. Damp  coal  can  be  burned  in  a 
cement  kiln  or  under  a  boiler,  but  cannot  be 
burned  successfully  in  a  furnace  where  abso- 
lute regulation  of  heat  is  necessary.  Moisture 
in  the  coal  tends  to  lower  the  flame  tem- 
perature, and  at  the  same  time  makes  the 
working  of  the  furnace  more  or  less  sub- 
ject to  weather  conditions.  But  the  great- 
est disadvantage  resulting  froni  dampness 
is  the  tendency  of  the  infinitesimal  particles 
of  coal  to  adhere  and  form  little  balls 
which  greatly  reduce  the  surface  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
causing  incomplete  combustion  and  smoke. 

When  powdered  coal  was  first  tried  on 
furnaces  the  air  used  was  high  pressure 
air  from  60  to  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This 
causes  high  temperatures  in  the  furnace  at 
certain  points  and  excessive  wear.  The 
heat  was  poorly  distributed  and  the  com- 
bustion incomplete,  and  such  pressures 
were  found  to  be  absolutely  unsuited  to 
furnace  work.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perimenting before  the  present  low  pres- 
sures were  finally  adopted  and  found  to 
give  the  best  results.  Two  pressures  are 
used,  the  higher  one  for  blowing  the  coal 
into  the  furnace,  depending  on  the  dis- 
tance of  the  controller  from  the  furnace, 
the  lower  pressure  supplying  the  air  for 
combustion  and  the  quantity  being  regu- 
lated to  suit  the  amount  of  coal  to  be 
burned. 

About    a    year    ago    the    company    with 


which  I  am  connected  entered  the  pow- 
dered coal  field  and  has  commercialized 
the  system,  as  developed  and  perfected  by 
the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Co.,  and 
has  installed  a  number  of  complete  pow- 
dered coal  milling  and  burning  plants.  They 
have  three  operating  at  the  present  time, 
and  have  four  more  under  construction. 

The  American  Iron  &  Steel  Manufactur- 
ing Company  is  now  burning  140  tons  of 
powdered  coal  per  day  at  its  Lebanon 
plant,  giving  this  company  the  distinction 
of  having  the  largest  pulverized  coal  fur- 
nace equipment  in  the  world. 

When  we  consider  that  we  waste  half 
of  the  coal  in  hand  fired  furnaces  and  from 
20  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  coal  if  gas  pro- 
ducers are  used,  it  is  about  time  that  a 
method  of  burning  coal  were  adopted  where 
the  entire  heat  value  of  the  coal  is  utilized 
in  the  furnace,  where  it  is  wanted.  When 
using  powdered  coal  the  furnace  becomes 
a  continuous  gas  producer  of  100  per  cent, 
efficiency,  as  far  as  the  generation  of  heat 
is  concerned,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
days  of  the  ordinary  gas  producers  are 
numbered,  and  it  will  be  but  a  few  years 
before  their  use  will  be  entirely  discon- 
tinued, except  for  low  volatile  and  for  an- 
thracite  coals. 

Besides  showing  these  savings  in  quan- 
tity of  fuel  burned,  the  fact  that  the  fur- 
naces are  smokeless  must  not  be  over- 
looked, as  in  the  neighborhood  of  large 
cities  this  one  consideration  is  getting  to 
be  of  such  importance  that  plants  will 
be  compelled  to  use  powdered  coal  for  this 
reason  alone.  Powdered  coal  burns  like 
gas,  in  fact  to  look  at  it  burning  in  a  fur- 
nace one  would  not  know  the  difference, 
and  it  can  be  turned  up  and  down  at  will, 
and  the  quantities  of  air  and  coal  changed 
to  suit  conditions,  making  it  very  flexible 
and   easy  to   control. 

In  order  to  show  the  savings  made  pos- 
sible by  the  use  of  powdered  coal,  we  are 
installing  a  plant  in  connection  with  open 
hearth  furnaces,  which  are  now  using  oil 
as  fuel,  where  a  $32,000  investment  will 
save  $100,000  per  year,  also  a  plant  in  a 
tube  works,  now  using  anthracite  coal, 
where  a  $43,000  investment  will  save  $70,000 
per  year.  As  the  savings  are  a  percentage 
of  the  coal  used,  it  is  harder  to  show  a 
large  saving  in  the  Pittsburgh  District  on 
account  of  the  low  price  of  coal,  than  it  is 
either  East  or  West  of  here. 
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ZINC  SMELTING  CAPACITY  OF  THE  U.  S. 


Operating  company. 
ILLINOIS:  Location. 

American  Zinc  Co.  of  Illinois   Hillsboro    

Collinsville   Zinc   Smelting   Co Collinsville    ... 

Granby  Mining  &  Smelting  Co East  St.  Louis. 

Hegeler    Bros Danville    

Illinois   Zinc   Co Peru    

Mathiessen  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Co La  Salle   

Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co Depue    

National    Zinc    Co Springfield    ... 

Robert  Lanyon  Zinc  &  Acid  Co Hillsboro   

Sandoval   Zinc   Co Sandoval    


Retorts       Additional 

at  c 

ose  of 

retorts 

building  in 

V.)V2. 

I'Jia. 

1914. 

1,600 

3,200 

800 

1,536 

1,536 

3,240 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

4,640 

4,640 

5,256 

5,256 

912 

4,520 

6,800 

2,280 

3,200 

3,200 

1,600 

1,840 

996 

996 

Total     25,148       29,268  9,032 

KANSAS: 

Altoona  Zinc  Smelting  Co Altoona    . .  . 

American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co..  Caney    

Do       Dearing    . .  . 

Chanute  Zinc   Co Chanute    ... 

Edgar  Zinc  Co Cherryvale 

Granby  Mining  &  Smelting  Co Neodesha    . 

Kansas  Zinc  Co Gas    

La   Harpe   Spelter   Co La  Harpe  . . 

Pittsburg  Zinc  Co Pittsburgh 

Prime  Western  Spelter  Co Gas    


OKLAHOMA: 

Bartlesville  Zinc   Co Bartlesville 

Do Collinsville 

Lanyon-Starr  Smelting  Co Bartlesville 

National   Zinc    Co Bartlesville 

Tulsa  Fuel  &  Manufacturing  Co Collinsville 


3,300 

3,960 

3,648 

3,648 

3,840 

3,840 

1,380 

1,380 

4,800 

4,800 

3,840 

3,760 

*3,520 

t2,520 

640 

1,856 

910 

910 

4,834 

4,768 

29,613 

31,343 

5,184 

5,184 

8,064 

8,064 

3,456 

3,456 

4,480 

4,480 

6,233 

6,332 

Total     

PENNSYLVANIA: 

American  Zinc  &  Acid  Co Burgettstown 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  of  Pennsylvania.  Palmerton   ..  . 
WEST  VIRGINIA: 

Clarksburg  ZiVic   Co Clarksburg    ... 

Grasselli   Chemical  Co Clarksburg    . .  . 

Do       Meadowbrook . 


MISSOURI: 

Edgar    Zinc    Co St.  Louis 

Nevada  Zinc  Co Nevada   . . 


27,416       27,416 


2,736  2,736 

5,760  5,760 

6,912  6,912 


15,408        15,408 

2,000  3,000 

673  t672 


COLORADO: 

United  States  Zinc  C; 


Pueblo 


2,673 
1,930 


3,673 
1,930 


Total  for  all  States  

Idle  in  1912.        t  Idle  in  1913. 


107,948     113,786       12,4 
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Official  statistics  gathered  by  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  made  public  February  14,  1914.  Gross  tons  of  2,240  lbs.,  a'l  grades,  includ- 
ing spiegeleisen,  ferromanganese,  ferrosilicon,  ferrophosphorus,  etc.  Atnong  the  fur- 
naces counted  as  "out"  on  December  31,  1913,  are  a  number  which  banked  for  a 
short  period.  i 

Number  of  stocks.  Production,  Gross  tons. 
In  blast, 

June  SO.  December  31,  1913.       First  half.         Second  half.  Total. 

1913.  •  In.  Out.  Total.              1913.                        1913.                        1913. 

Massachusetts   ....       1  1  1  3    )                                                                      ^„„,^ 

^             ,.                              „  I  8,581  4,329                      12,81() 

Connecticut    2  12  3( 

New  York 20  12  16  28    )                                                                 „.„„„„„ 

XT         T                                  „  ..  '      1,193,450  994,170                 3,187,620 

New  Jersey    2  2  5  7( 

Pennsylvania    117  78  83  161            6,885,058                 6,069,882               12,954,940 

Maryland    3  1  4  5               152,002                    137,957                    289,959 

Virginia    9  8  16  24               192,530                    149,285                    341,815 

Georgia   0  0  4  4    '/ 

Texas   0  0  4  4    l|" 

Alabama    23  23  26  49            1,078,173                    979,738                 3,057,911 

West  Virginia   ....       3  13  4    ) 

Kentucky    ........        2  1  7  8    '-         165,000                   150,731                   315,731 

Mississippi    0  0  1  1     ) 

Tennessee   8  4  14  18              189,019                     91,532                   280,541 

Ohio    62  40  35  75            3,660,473                 3,469,053                 7,129,525 

Illinois    23  11  15  26            1,653,017                 1,274,960                 3,927,977 

Indiana    10  5  5  10    > 

Michigan     9  10  5  15     [•         83*.743                    881,141                 1,775,883 

Wisconsin   5  4  3  7     . 

Minnesota   1  1  0  1    J         223,167                   145,159                   367,326 

Missouri 1  1  l  3    i 

Colorado   3  1  5  6    i 

Oregon  0  0  1  1     i.        194,389                   139,874                   324,263 

Washington    0  0  1  1    I 

California    0  0  0  0| 

Total    304  305  357  462         16,488,602               14,477,699               30,966,301 

Pennsylvania — 

Lehigh  Valley 12  9  13  22              580,591                   473,095                1,053,686 

Schuylkill  Valley.  .      11  8  10  18              484,257                   381,702                   865,959 

L.  Susquehanna  Val.     8  6  9  15               372,781                    262,298                    635,079 

Juniata  Valley   2  2  5  7                80,110                     60,063                   140,173 

Allegheny   County.      41  24  23  47            3,128,446                 2,871,097                 5,999,543 

Shenango  Valley..      33  11  13  24           1,333,686                1,066,007                3,388,693 

Miscel.   bituminous     17  15  7  22           1,013,883                   953,345                1,967,128 

Charcoal    4'  3  3  6                  2,304                       2,375                       4,679 

Ohio- 
Mahoning  Valley..     22  11  14  25           1,512,690                1,475,280                3,987,970 
Hocking  Valley    ..        0  0  1  1)      ,^                                          ^                3  3„_53, 
Lake  Counties   ....     17  12  5  17    ^ 

Miscel.   bituminous     13  7  8  15              788,074                   679,934                1,468,008 

Hang  Rock  bitumin.  10  10  5  15              316,915                   227,094                   444,009 

Hang.  Rock  charcoal     0  0  2  2                     750                       1,251                       2,001 
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Production  According  to  Fuel. 


Fuel  used — Gross  tons. 
Bituminous,  chiefly  coke 
Anthracite   and   coke    . . . 

Anthracite  alone   

Charcoal   


Total     3-),ri).-,,471     2r,:iO:j,-)C7     23.(549,547     29,726,937     30,966,301 


1909. 

191(1. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

24,731,037 

36.257. 973 

23,141,290 

29,132,733 

30,348,973 

683,383 

628,579 

312.548 

336,467 

254,901 

16,048 

20,503 

17,027 

10,712 

22,446 

376,003 

396,507 

278,676 

347,025 

339,981 

Form  in  Which  Produced  or  Delivered. 

1912.  1913. 

Molten   16,466,733  16,738,953 

Machine  cast   6,214,131  0,522,075 

Chill  cast  726,017  1,000,172 

Sand  cast    6,309,495  6,689.680 

Direct  castings    10,582  15,4S3 


Total    29,736,937     30,966,301 

Miscellaneous. 
The  pig  iron  made  for  sale  in  1913  amount- 
ed to  9,734,238  tons,  the  quantity  made  for 
the  consumption  of  the  makers  being  21,- 
333,063  tons,  the  proportions  being  31.4  per 
cent  and  68.6  per  cent.  The  statistics,  by 
this  classification  begin  with  1913. 

The  partial  segregation  by  grades,  to  be 
followed  later  by  complete  details,  is  as 
follows: 


1913. 

Bessemer    11,381,656 

Low   phosphorus    ....  383,359 

Basic  11,417,886 

Ferromangane<f     ....  125,378 

Spiegeleisen    96,346 

.\11  other    6,433,313 


1913. 
11,376,567 

316,818 
13,537,746 

119,496 

110,338 
6,605,336 


Total     29,726,937     30,966,301 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1913  the 
total  nf.mber  of  furnaces  actually  in  blast 
during  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  period 
was-  348,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  year 
the  number  was  330.  During  the  first  half 
of  1912  the  number  of  furnaces  actually  in 
blast  was  303,  as  compared  with  ?37  in  the 
second  half. 


On  December  31,  1913,  there  were  three 
furnaces  in  course  of  erection  and  eight 
were  being  rebuilt.  Of  the  building  furna- 
ces one  was  in  Pennsylvania  and  two  were 
in  Minnesota.  When  completed  all  will  use 
coke  for  fuel.  They  will  have  a  total  an- 
nual capacity  of  505,000  gross  tons  of  pig 
iron. 

In  1913  there  were  five  entirely  new  blast 
furnaces  built,  four  coke  and  one  charcoal, 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  596,000  gross 
tons,  as  follows:  Pennsylvania,  two,  with 
an  annual  capacity  of  360,000  tons;  Virginia, 
one,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  50,000  tons; 
Ohio,  one,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  182,500 
tons;  and  Mississippi,  one,  (charcoal,)  with 
an  annual  capacity  of  3,500  tons.  In  addi- 
tion one  charcoal  furnace  in  Georgia,  with 
an  annual  capacity  of  13,500  tons,  was  re- 
vived. 

During  1913  there  were  10  blast  furnaces 
abandoned  or  dismantled,  with  a  total  an- 
nual capacity  of  316,000  gross  tons,  as  fol- 
lows: New  York,  one,  with  an  annual  capa- 
city of  30,000  tons;  Pennsylvania,  four,  with 
an  annual  capacity  of  76,000  tons;  Virginia, 
two,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  50,000  tons; 
Tennessee,  one,  with  an  annual  capacity  of 
48,000  tons;  Ohio,  one,  with  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  85,000  tons;  and  Michigan,  one, 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  27,000  tons. 
When  last  in  blast  two  furnaces,  with  an 
annual  capacity  of  29,000  tons,  used  char- 
coal, and  eight  furnaces,  with  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  287,000  tons,  used  mineral  fuel. 
Some  of  these  furnaces  had  been  idle  for 
many  years. 
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PIG  IRON  IN  FEBRUARY, 

The  pig  iron  movement  which  began 
early  in  December  lasted  only  into  the 
early  part  of  February.  Indeed,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  February  most  of  the  markets 
had  quieted  down,  but  the  valley  market, 
which  had  been  relatively  inactive,  showed 
a  fairly  heavy  movement  in  the  closing 
days  of  January  and  the  early  days  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  lack  of  consonance  was  in 
keeping  with  the  fact  that  the  valley  mar- 
ket has  lagged  for  some  time.  The  capacity 
in  the  valleys  is  relatively  large  compared 
with  consumptive  demand,  a  fact  which  is 
easily  accounted  for  in  the  large  amount  of 
steel  works  construction  of  blast  furnaces 
in  recent  years,  whereby  the  valley  furnaces 
have  been  deprived  of  a  considerable  part 
of  their  old  time  market.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  first  time  that  there  has  been  a 
problem  as  to  the  valley  furnaces.  They 
have  passed  through  several  such  experi- 
ences, only  to  be  found  strictly  in  the  race 
in  the  long  run. 

About    the    beginning    of    February    the 


Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company 
bought  some  35,000  tons  of  basic  pig  iron 
from  valley  furnaces,  taking  also  15,000 
tons  of  forge.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
purchases  by  other  interests  amounting  to 
fully  as  large  a  tonnage,  and  the  buying 
sent  the  basic  pig  iron  market  up  from  its 
nominal  level  of  $12.50  to  $13.25,  at  which 
it  has  since  stood.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  month  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany bought  10,000  tons  of  Bessemer,  pay- 
ing $14.25,  valley,  for  it,  this  comparing 
with  sales  made  at  $14  in  January.  The 
advance  in  steel  making  pig  iron  in  the 
valleys  constituted  the  only  important  mar- 
ket movement  in  pig  iron  in  the  month.  In 
nearly  all  other  markets  advances  were 
recorded,  but  they  were  largely  the  result 
of  January  buying.  The  furnaces  seem  to 
have  marked  up  prices  after  disposing  of 
their  iron.  Indeed,  there  was  ground  for 
suspicions  in  some  cases  that  they  would 
not  have  advanced  their  prices  if  any 
definite  demand  had  remained. 

Important  advances  in  open  quotations 
occurring  during  the  month  were:  Basic, 
valley,  75  cents  to  $13.25;  Bessemer,  valley, 
25  cents  to  $14.25;  foundry,  valley,  25  cents 


PIG   IRON   PRICES. 

(Averaged  from  daily  quotations;  at  Phil  adelphi.i,    Buffalo,    Cleveland    and    Chicago, 
prices  are  delivered). 

— — ^  No.  2  fdy Ferro-     Fur- 
Bessemer,  Basic,  No.2  fdy,  Basic  No.  2X  fdy,  Cleve-     Chi-      Birm-  mangan-  nace 


1913- 

_ 

Jan.   . . 

17.25 

16.50 

17.50 

18.00 

18.49 

17.50 

17.75 

18.48 

13.72 

65.00 

3.85 

Feb.    . 

17.25 

16.43 

17.12 

17.75 

18.23 

17.22 

17.44 

17.87 

13.46 

65.00 

2.60 

Mar.  . 

17.20 

16.14 

16.60 

17.50 

17.81 

16.79 

16.75 

17.75 

13.04 

64.00 

2.47 

April    . 

17.00 

15.87 

15.66 

17.00 

17.49 

15.96 

15.41 

17.60 

12.60 

61.00 

2.20 

May   . 

17.00 

15.25 

14.73 

16.50 

16.77 

15.58 

15.56 

16.67 

11.74 

61.00 

2.15 

June  . 

16.34 

14.50 

14.18 

16.50 

16.26 

14.43 

14.95 

16.24 

10.89 

61.00 

2.20 

July   .. 

15.86 

14.40 

13.88 

15.90 

15.66 

14.01 

14.68 

15.38 

10.50 

59.00 

2.50 

Aug.  . 

15.63 

14.09 

13.94 

15.25 

15.56 

14.20 

14.50 

15.44 

10.85 

56.70 

2.50 

Sept... 

15.75 

14.00 

14.00 

15.25 

15.97 

14.25 

14.55 

15.50 

11.20 

54.50 

2.37 

Oct.   .. 

15.67 

13.97 

13.83 

15.25 

15.94 

14.25 

14.73 

15.50 

11.48 

50.28 

2.10 

Nov... 

15.23 

13.28 

13.57 

15.13 

15.61 

13.96 

14.35 

15.43 

10.80 

50.00 

1.88 

Dec.   . 

14.95 

12.83 

13.38 

14.75 

14.98 

13.32 

13.76 

14.83 

10.50 

47.00 

1.77 

Year   ..   16.26  14.77  14.87        16.23  16.56       15.13       15.37       16.39  11.73        57.87       2.38 

1914— 

Jan.    ..    14.06  12.51  13.00       14.25  14.69      12.76       13.30       14.35  10.63       43.42       1.88 

Feb.   ..   14.13  13.21  13.21       14.00  14.88      13.02       13.56       14.46  10.52       38.33       1.90 

*Contract  price,  f.o.b.   Baltimrire;  fPrompt.  f.o.b.   Connellsville  ovens. 
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to  $1J.J5;  fouiulry,  i'hiladclphia,  25  cents 
to  $15;  foundry,  Buffalo,  SO  cents  to  $13.25 
delivered  Buffalo;  foundry,  Chicago,  75 
cents  to  $1475,  delivered  Chicago;  southern 
iron,  25  cents  to  $10.75,  Birmingham. 

Tlie  position  of  the  merchant  furnaces  as 
a  class  is  novir  well  defined.  They  have  sold 
their  prospective  make  fairly  well  for  the 
next  two  or  three  months,  with  some  im- 
portant contracts  running  to  July  1st,  and 
occasional  contracts,  particularly  for  basic 
iron,  running  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
consumers  are  equally  well  covered,  on  the 
basis  of  consumption  at  the  recent  rate. 
Production  and  consumption  are  now 
closely  balanced,  and  any  increase  in  con- 
sumption will  probably  necessitate  the 
blowing  in  of  additional  furnaces,  for  there 
docs  not  seem  to  be  any  accumulating. 
Prices,  however,  are  still  low,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  furnaces  out  of  blast.  As 
a  rule  they  blew  out,  on  the  declining  mar- 
ket, when  prices  were  higher  than  they  are 
now,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  blow  in 
until  as  high  a  level,  or  a  higher,  is  reached. 
Accordingly,   while   an   increase   in   demand 


will  probably  bring  more  furnaces  into 
blast,  it  is  likely  tliat  market  prices  will 
advance  first. 

The  course  of  the  pig  iron  market  as  a 
whole  is  well  shown  by  our  composite  pig 
iron,  the  record  of  which  is  as  follows: 

On  first     Change  dur- 
of  month,     ing  month. 

January   (  I'.u:; )    $17,450  —17.5c 

February     17.275  — 33.0 

March    16.945  —33.0 

April    16.621  —61.0 

May    16.015  — 76.5 

June    15.250  — 55.0 

July     14.700  —25.0 

August     14.450  +17.5 

September     14.625  +15.0 

October     14.775  — 20.0 

November    14.525  — 47.5 

December    14.050  — 50.5 

January   (11)14)    13.545  —12.0 

February    13.425  +45.0 

March    13.875 


HNISHED  STEEL  PRICES, 

(Averaged  from   daily   quotations,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.) 


Composite 

Wire 

Cut 

Sheets 

Tin 

Finished 

Sh 

apes. 

Plates. 

Bars. 

Pipe.  Wire. 

Nails. 

Nails. 

Black 

Galv. 

plate 

steel. 

1913— 

January    .... 

1.50 

1.50 

1.40 

80 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.32 

3.47 

3.60 

1.7737 

February    . . 

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

80 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7625 

March    

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

80 

1.56 

1.76 

1.70 

3.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7646 

April    

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

793 

1.60 

1.80 

1.70 

3.35 

3.45 

3.60 

1.7743 

May     

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79.} 

1.60 

1.80 

1.70 

2.35 

3.40 

3.60 

1.7786 

June    

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

3.29 

3.38 

3.60 

1.7719 

July 

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79 

1.50 

1.70 

1.70 

3.25 

3.31 

3.60 

1.7600 

August    .... 

1.45 

1.44 

1.40 

79J 

1.47 

1.67 

1.60 

2.20 

3.25 

3.60 

1.7400 

September. . 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

80 

1.43 

1.63 

1.60 

2.12 

3.17 

3.60 

1.7093 

October    . .  . 

1.39 

1.36 

1.39 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

2.04 

3.08 

3.50 

1.6779 

November 

1.34 

1.29 

1.30 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.98 

2.98 

3.40 

1.6303 

December    . . 

1.24 
1.42 

1.21 
1.41 

1.22 
1.38 

80 
793 

1.35 
1.50 

1.55 
1.70 

1.60 
1.66 

1.90 
2.31 

3.90 
3.28 

3.40 
3.56 

1.5558 

Year    

1.7241 

1914— 

January    .  .  . . 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

80 

1.33 

1.53 

1.60 

1.86 

3.86 

3.40 

1.5394 

February     .  . 

1.35 

1.21 

1.23 

79i 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.95 

2.95 

3.40 

1.5794 
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STEEL  IN  FEBRUARY, 

The  facts  as  to  the  course  of  the  steel 
market  in  February  arc  well  established. 
The  issues  are  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
market  developments — what  they  presage 
for  the   future. 

As  to  prices,  there  was  a  definite  and 
rather  general  movement  on  the  part  of 
producers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
towards  the  establishment  of  higher  levels. 
Some  of  the  efforts  succeeded,  some  of 
them  failed  practically  at  the  outset.  We 
cannot  see  that  any  market  price  actually 
advanced  and  then  declined.  Some  prices 
appeared  to  do  so  but  in  the  retrospect  we 
do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  any  buyer 
actually  purchased  material  early  in  the 
month  at  a  higher  price  than  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  had  he  deferred  the  pur- 
chase until  late  in  the  month.  The  price 
changes  which  prevailed  were  in  steel  pipe 
and  wire  products.  On  the  first  business 
day  of  the  month  the  National  Tube  Com- 
pany issued  a  new  list  of  steel  pipe  dis- 
counts, reducing  the  discounts  one-half 
point,  to  a  basis  of  79j4%  for  U  to  3-inch, 
thus  effecting  an  advance  of  approximately 
a  dollar  a  ton.  At  the  same  time  the 
.American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  advanced 
its  prices  on  ordinary  wire  products  a  dol- 
lar a  ton,  putting  nails  on  the  basis  of  $1.60. 
The  independents  in  the  respective  lines 
promptly  adopted  the  new  prices.  The 
movement  which  failed  was  that  in  bars, 
plates  and  shapes.  The  majority  of  lead- 
ing producers  of  these  commodities  an- 
nounced advances  from  1.20c  to  L25c.  As 
a  rule  these  announcements  were  tentative, 
the  home  office  instructing  sales  represen- 
tatives to  secure  the  advanced  prices,  but 
not  to  allow  an  order  to  get  away  at  a  lower 
figure  without  first  consulting  the  home 
office.  How  it  occurred  that  the  market 
did  not  advance  when  all  or  very  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  manufacturers  started  to 
quote  the  advanced  level  is  not  clear,  Init 
the  fact  is  clear  that  the  actual  market  did 
not  advance,  as  to  actual  transactions.  The 
recession  from  the  advanced  position  seems 
to  have  occurred  quickly  with  most  pro- 
ducers, and  as  to  bars  and  plates  it  is  not 
certain  that  any  manufacturer  continued  to 
quote  the  advanced  prices,  apart  from  the 
conspicuous  exception  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  which  has  up  to  I'.is  writ- 


ing maintained  as  its  minimum  1.2.Sc.  on 
bars,  plates  and  shapes.  In  shapes  the  gen- 
eral market  seems  to  have  advanced  to 
1.25c.  though  there  have  been  sales  at  less, 
these  being  regarded  as  exceptional  rather 
than   general. 

.\s  to  buying  the  market  developments 
of  February  arc  clear.  There  was  a  dis- 
tinct and  very  material  recession  in  new 
buying,  distinguishing  February  from  Jan- 
uary very  clearly.  Contracting  for  definite 
tonnage,  to  be  specified  later,  decreased  in 
particular. 

As  to  specifications  the  record  of  Febru- 
ary was  good.  Including  new  orders  with 
specifications,  and  specifications  against 
contracts  made  at  the  time  or  previously 
made,  the  amount  of  definite  business  en- 
tered in  February  was,  on  the  average, 
fully  as  large  in  February  as  in  January. 
Considering  that  in  January  business  was 
relatively  light  in  the  first  week  or  ten 
days,  and  much  heavier  thereafter,  the 
further  statement  needs  to  be  made  that 
in  most  products  at  least  the  average  of 
actual  business  during  February  was  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  in  the  latter  part 
of  January. 

In  production  and  shipments  February 
as  a  month  not  only  showed  a  great  gain 
over  January  as  a  month;  it  also  showed 
a  progressive  increase  in  the  rate,  though 
only  a  very  small  one  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  month.  During  January  production 
and  shipments  increased  rapidly.  Many 
plants  were  closed  over  the  holidays,  and 
the  rate  of  production  was  probably  well 
under  50%  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
With  resumptions  after  the  holidays  the 
rate  soon  grew  to  the  rate  just  before  the 
holidays,  and  then  it  continued  to  increase 
so  that  by  the  end  of  January  it  was  about 
60%  of  capacity.  During  the  first  half  <<\ 
February  the  rate  increased  to  about  70';  . 
since  when  it  increased  slightly,  to  be- 
tween 70  and  75"';.  the  present  rate  <■!" 
working. 

Bearing  of  February  Developments. 
.\s  to  the  developments  and  trends  whieli 
we  have  endeavored  to  chronicle  above 
there  is  practically  no  question.  The  ques- 
tion is  what  they  portend  for  the  future. 
In  one  sense  there  was  a  "lull"  in  Febru- 
ary. From  another  viewpoint  there  was  a 
definite    recession    in    market    strength,    in 
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tluit    the    rate    of    improvement    shown    l)y 
January   did  not   continue. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  of  those 
who  take  an  unfavorable  viewr  of  this  Feb- 
ruary lull  or  setback,  did  they,  when  the 
January  improvement  set  in,  expect  that 
movement  to  continue  uninterrupted  for  a 
considerable  period.  Our  recollection  is 
that  man}'  of  them  at  least  did  not.  They 
said  that  was  a  temporary  movement,  due 
to  jobbers  and  manufacturing  consumers 
buying  more  liberally  because  after  a  long 
decline  they  had  come  to  have  some  con- 
fidence in  prices.  Necessarily  then  the 
movement  would  be  limited  in  extent,  and 
fresh  favorable  developments  would  have 
to  be  awaited   to  make  a  further  improve- 


ment. Such  favorable  developments  are 
now  looked  for,  first,  the  opening  of  spring, 
which  is  not  far  distant,  second,  more  lib- 
eral buying  on  the  part  of  railroads,  for 
their  needs  have  been  accumulating.  In- 
deed, in  the  closing  fortnight  of  Feljruary 
there  has  been  distinctly  noticed  a  greater 
buying  tendency  on  the  part  of  railroads. 

The  future  of  the  market  depends  upon 
a  decided  renewal  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  buyers.  Superficially  the  present  flow 
of  actual  orders  and  specifications  is  ap- 
proximately sufficient  to  maintain  the 
present  rate  of  steel  mill  operations,  but 
that  is  not  adequate  to  maintaining  the 
present  temper  of  sellers  and  the  present 
level  of  prices,  because  the  human  element 


U,  S,  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  OPERATIONS, 


EARNINGS  AND  UNFILLED  ORDERS. 


Earnings  by  Quarters. 

Net  earnings  by  quarters  since 
Quarter.  1913.  1912. 

1st    $34,426,801  $17,826,973 

2nd    . 41,210,813     25,102,265 

3rd    38,450,400     30,063,512 

4th     23,036,349     35,185,557 

Year    ....    137,133,363  108,178,307 
1910.  1909. 

1st    $37,616,876  $32,921,268 

2nd    40,170,960     29,340,491 

3rd 37,365,187     38,246,907 

4th    25,901,730     40,982,746 

Year    141,054,753   131,491,412 


190S: 
1911. 

$23,519,203 
28,108,520 
29,522,725 
23,155,018 

104,305,466 
1908. 

$18,229,005 
20,265,756 
27,106,374 
36,346,675 
91,847,710 


Unfilled  Orders. 


1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906. . 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909. . 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1913.. 
191.'}.. 


(At  end  of  the  Quarter)  : 

First.  Second.  Third      Fourth. 

5,410,719  4,666,578  3,278,743  3,215,123 

4,136,961  3,192,277  3,027,436  4,696,203 

5,579,560  4,829,655  5,865,377  7,605,086 

7,018,713  6,809,584  7,936,884  8,489,718 

8,043,858  7,003,878  6,425,008  4,643,553 

3,765,343  3,313,876  3,421,977  3,603,527 

3,542,590  4,057,939  4,796,833  5,927,031 

5,403,514  4,357,794  3,158,106  2,074,757 

3,447,301  3,361,058  3,611,317  5,084,761 

5,304,841  5,807,346  6,551,507  7,932,164 

7,468,950  5,807,317  5,003,785   4,282.108 


BOOKINGS  AND  SHIPMENTS. 

In  this  table,  first  two  columns,  percent- 
ages of  bookings  and  shipments  to  total  ca- 
pacity, are  our  estimates,  while  last  column 
is  derived  from  official  reports  of  "unfilled 
tonnage"  while  third  percentage  column  is 
directly  computed  from  this  tonnage  column. 
Ship-  Book-       Dif-  Dif- 

ments.  ings.  ference.     ference. 


1912 


January    ....  70 

February    ...  78 

March    85 

April     92 

May   93 

June   94 

July    83 

August    92 

September   . .  98 

October    98 

November    . .  96 

December    . .  97 

January   1913  98 

February    ...  98 

March    93 

April    93 

May   95 

June     93 

July    90 

August    90 

September  . . 
Octeber  .  .  . 
November  . . 
December  . . 
January    1914 


92 


124 

101 

99 

95 

110 

135 

187 

130 

104 

89 

82 

51 
41 
47 
55 
75 


% 
-f25 
+  7 
—17 
-f32 
+  8 
+  5 
+13 
+18 
-f37 
+89 
+24 

+  ' 
—  9 
—16 
—16 
—42 
—54 
—46 
—35 
—15 
—18 
—40 
—11 
— 10 
+38 


Tons. 
+394,960 
+  74,479 
—149,359 
+360,044 
+  86,098 
+  56,363 
+149,733 
+206,296 
+388,132 
+1,042,874 
+258,512 
+  79,381 
—104,796 
—170,654 
—187,758 
-490,194 
—654,440 
— 517,(  05 
—407,961 
—175,888 
—219,683 
—490,018 
—117,420 
—114,339 
+331.572 
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will  enter.  What  was  entirely  satisfactory 
to  steel  sellers  when  it  meant  increasing 
their  rate  of  operating  from  barely  50% 
to  a  level  of  70%  or  over  was  only  satis- 
factory during  the  period  of  improving 
operations.  Sellers  would  not,  in  all  prob- 
ability, remain  content  for  a  period  of 
months  with  a  rate  of  70  or  75%.  Soon 
they  would  become  restive  and  look  for 
more. 

The  stability  of  the  market,  from  the 
viewpoint  we  here  take,  rests  upon  whether 
further  improvement  in  demand  will  occur 
soon  enough  to  forestall  the  weakening 
which  a  continuance  of  present  conditions 
would  develop.  Is  there  enough  strength, 
in  the  volume  of  business  on  books,  and 
the  present  flow  of  new  business,  to  tide 
the  mills  over  into  April  when  spring  de- 
mands and  increased  railroad  buying  will 
give  a  fresh  impetus?  Will  the  present 
condition  prove  to  be  simply  a  lull,  a  mere 
hiatus  between  periods  of  improvement,  or 
will   it   develop   into  a  definite   recession. 

We  think  there  is  easily  enough  strength 
thus  to  tide  over.     We  expect  the  next  im- 


portant market  step  to  be  not  the  develop- 
ment of  a  definite  recession,  but  the 
development  of  a  fresh  period  of  improve- 
ment. In  judging  of  the  possibilities  there 
is  this  important  quantitative  consideration, 
that  the  mills  have  relatively  little  to  lose, 
while  they  have  a  great  deal  to  gain.  A 
recession  cannot  mean  a  drop  to  an  opera- 
tion below  about  60%  for  we  are  convinced 
that  even  in  moderately  bad  times,  par- 
ticularly in  spring,  the  country  cannot  get 
along  for  any  period  of  months  with  less 
than  60%  as  much  steel  as  the  industry 
can  make  when  running  full.  From  tht 
present  operation  of  70  to  75%  a  drop  to 
60%  is  not  very  serious,  but  seems  to  be 
the  worst  possible.  On  the  other  hand  it 
would  be  relatively  easy  for  demand  to 
run  the  mills  up  to  90  or  100%>,  and  that 
would  be  extremely  good.  Thus  the  mills 
seem  to  have  little  to  lose  and  a  great 
deal  to  gain.  Their  apprehension,  during 
the  next  30  or  60  days,  should  be  less  that 
they  may  lose  a  little  business,  than  that 
they  should  mortgage  their  future  by  sell- 
ing too  much  forward  material. 


WESTERN  IRON   AND  STEEL, 


We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  in  the 
West  how  much  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
and  other  uncertainties  of  the  change  at 
Washington  afifected  business  during  the 
past  year.  We  have  forgotten  the  old  the- 
ory that  a  year  of  a  Pres'dential  Election 
was  always  a  poor  one,  but  we  had  not  alto- 
gether gotten  over  the  idea  that  tariff  revis- 
ion was  certain  to  ruin  everybody  else  ex- 
cept ourselves.  We  went  through  1913 
looking  for  trouble,  peering  down  the  road 
with  nervous  impatience  because  it  did  not 
come  .  This  condition  always  brings  a  slow- 
ing down  in  business,  even  with  the  sound- 
est underlying  conditions,  and  that  is  what 
happened  during  the  past  year. 

Even  the  farmers  seem  to  have  followed 
the  general  rule  of  caution  which  prevailed 
in  business.  They  have  been  heavy  buy- 
ers of  new  implements  and  machinery  for 
several  years,  and  were  able  to  get  along 
with  light  purchases  the  past  year,  which 
explains  the  financial  embarrassment  of  one 
large    western    company,    and    the    stocks 


which    other    manufacturers    are     carrying 
over. 

Now  that  the  tariff  is  out  of  our  minds, 
and  we  find  the  bad  effects  were  localized 
in  a  few  industries,  we  are  working  back 
toward  a  normal  condition  of  business. 
The  steel  market  has  developed  remarkable 
strength  and  recuperative  powers.  There 
was  a  heavy  buying  movement  in  pig  iron 
in  January  and  the  early  part  of  February, 
and  there  is  more  activity  all  around  in  the 
market. 

Structural  Business   Good. 

One  of  the  encouraging  features  in  the 
situation  is  the  remarkable  demand  from 
the  fabricators  who  handle  small  structural 
jobs.  They  have  an  unusual  amount  of 
small  work,  and  there  are  also  good  sized 
building  projects  coming  up  in  western 
cities  which  will  require  a  large  aggregate 
tonnage.  Chicago  is  temporarily  overbuilt, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  other  western 
cities,  and  now  that  money  has  become 
cheaper  building  propositions  will  be 
easier  to   finance. 
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PRICE  CHANGES. 


Price  changes  in  merchant  bars,  structural  shapes,  plates,  wire  nails  merchant  pipe, 
sheets  and  tin  plates  are  given  below,  with  dates,  from  the  beginning  of  1912.  These' 
are  the  commodities  used  in  compiling  our  composite  finished  steel.  In  some  cases 
the  dates  named  are  those  upon  which  prominent  producers  announced  price  changes, 
but  more  frequently  dates  are  merely  those  upon  which  our  quotations  were  changed.' 
1913— 


Jan.  23 

Wire   nails 

Feb.    7 

7 

Tin  plate 
Sheets 

8 

Bars 

8 

Plates 

8 
"     26 

Shapes 
Sheets 

Mar.  20 
"     21 
"     21 

Shapes 
Shapes 
Plates 

April  1 
9 

Plates 
Sheets 

"     10 

Bars 

"     10 
"     10 
"     22 

Plates 
Shapes 
Sheets 

"     24 

Bars 

"     24 

Plates 

"     24 
May     7 
June    1 

"     26 

Shapes 
Tin  plates 
Pipe 
Bars 

"     26 
"     26 

Shapes 
Plates 

July     1 
"       9 
"     22 

Sheets 
Tin  plates 
Wire   nails 

"     24 

Sheets 

"     25 

Aug.     1 

1 

Pipe 
Bars 
Plates 

1 
"     13 

Shapes 
Sheets 

"     20 

Plates 

"     20 
"     26 

Shapes 
Wire  nails 

Sept.    4 
4 

Tin  plate 

Sheets 

"     10 

Sheets 

"     11 

Sheets 

"     26 
Oct.     8 

Bars 
Plates 

"       8 

Shapes 

"       9 

Bars 

"     10 

Plates 

"     10 
"     17 

Shapes 
Sheets 

Dec.  10 

Wire  nails 

1913— 

1.55 

to  1.60 

Jan.    2 

Pipe 

79% 

to     80% 

3.40 

to  3.30 

"     14 

Sheets 

2.35 

to  2.35 

1.90 

to  1.85 

Feb.     1 

Plates 

1.50 

to  1.45 

1.15 

to  1.10 

1 

Shapes 

1.50 

to  1.45 

1.15 

to  1.10 

Mar.  34 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  ISO 

1.15 

to  1.10 

April   14 

Pipe 

80%  to     79}4% 

1.85 
1.10 

to  1.80 
to  1.12^ 

May  27 
June    2 

Pipe 
Wire   nails 

79^4%  to     79% 
1.80      '-.  1  TS 

1.12H  to  1.15 

"     11 

Sheets 

2.35 

to  2.30 

1.10 

to  1.12H 

"     18 

Sheets 

2.30 

to  2.25 

1.121^  to  1.15 

July     1 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  1.70 

1.80 

to  1.85 

Aug.    9 

Pipe    (l-3-in.)           79% 

to      80% 
to  1.65 

1.10 

to  1.15 

"     12 

Wire  nails 

1.70 

1.15 
1.15 

to  1.20 
to  1.20 

"     21 

Sheets 

2.25 

to  2.15 

1.85 

to  1.90 

"     37 

Plates 

1.45 

to  140 

1.15 

to  1.20 

Sept.    1 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.40 

1.20 

to  1.25 

"     32 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  2.05 

1.20 

to  1.25 

Oct.     2 

Tin  plates 

3.60 

to  3.50 

3.30 

to  3.40 

3 

Wire    nails 

1.65 

to  1.60 

81% 
1.20 

to     80% 
to  1.25 

"     16 
"     31 

Plates 
Plates 

1.40 
1.35 

to  1.35 
to  1.30 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"     23 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.35 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"     34 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  3.00 

1.90 

to  1.95 

"     27 

Pipe 

2K%  extra 

discount 

3.40 

to  3.50 

"     28 

Bars 

1.40 

to  1.35 

1.60 

to  1.65 

Nov.     3 

Tin    plate 

3.50 

to  3.40 

1.95 

to  2.00 

7 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.30 

80%  to     79% 

"       17 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  1.95 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"      25 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.25 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"      35 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.35 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"      35 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.30 

2.00 

to  3.05 

"      38 

Wire   nails 

1.60 

to  1.55 

1.35 

to  1.40 

Dec.     2 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

1.35 

to  1.40 

3 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.25 

1.65 

to  1.70 

4 

Plates 

1.25 

to  1.30 

3.50 

to  3.60 

"     11 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.20 

2.05 

to  2.10 

"     32 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.30 

2.05 

to  3.10 

"     31 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.80 

2.10 

to  3.15 

1914— 

1.30 

to  1.35 

Jan.     6 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.50 

1.40 

to  1.45 

7 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

1.40 

to  1.50 

•'      13 

Wire  nails 

1.50 

to  1.55 

1.35 

to  1.40 

"      23 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.90 

1.45 

to  1.50 

"     30 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.95 

1.45 

to  1.50 

Feb.     3 

Pipe 

80% 

t0  79H% 

2.15 

to  2.25 

"       2 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.60 

1.70 

to  1.75 

"       4 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.35 
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Railroads  Slow  Buyers. 

The  tew  rail  orders  that  have  been  an- 
nounced do  not  go  far  to  supply  the  mills 
with  rolling  schedules.  The  agitation  over 
the  proposed  advance  in  rates  has  held  the 
railroads  back  from  ordering  their  normal 
requirements  in  rails  and  track  supplies, 
and  it  is  doubtful  wliether  they  will  get 
any  better  results  than  the  small  picking 
of  cutting  oflf  switching  allowances  and 
other  items  that  are  now  under  discussion. 
Pig  Iron  Market  Slowing  Down. 

There  was  a  good  general  demand  during 
February  for  pig  iron  in  this  market.  The 
heavy  sales  closed  in  January  were  fol- 
lowed by  considerable  activity  among 
foundry  buyers,  who  bought  rather  freely 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  There  has 
not  been  much  inquiry  for  the  last  half, 
and  neither  northern  nor  southern  furnace 
interests  are  anxious  to  consider  deliveries 
beyond  the  half  year. 

The  local  Northern  furnaces  have  been 
carrying  the  war  into  Africa  the'  past  winter 
by  selling  Northern  iron  as  far  south  as 
St.  Louis,  and  they  have  done  considerable 
business  in  Central  Illinois.  Southern  iron 
used  to  sell  freely  in  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan, but  now  it  is  being  driven  back 
towards  the  Ohio  River.  Sales  in  this  ter- 
ritory are  now  restricted  to  foundries  that 
require  southern  grades,  with  their  higher 
percentage  of  silicon,  for  mixing  with 
northern  and  scrap. 


The  furnaces  seem  to  have  carried  the 
matter  too  far  all  along  the  Lakes,  getting 
prices  down  below  cost  in  their  efforts  to 
find  a  market,  but  they  have  sold  enough 
tonnage  to  justify  a  reaction  to  a  more 
rational  basis,  even  if  they  cannot  get  the 
old  fashioned  rise  that  always  followed  the 
purchase  of  any  large  tonnage. 

Demand   for  Concrete   Bars. 

A  good  feature  in  the  western  steel  mar- 
ket is  the  growing  demand  for  concrete 
bars,  which  is  becoming  a  larger  factor  in 
the  market  than  the  use  of  bars  in  agri- 
cultural implements.  The  concrete  busi- 
ness is  the  natural  field  for  the  smaller 
mills,  as  they  are  more  flexible  in  opera- 
tion than  the  big  continuous  mills.  It  does 
not  bother  them  to  get  an  order  for  a  car- 
load with  complex  specifications,  and  they 
can  give  prompt  deliveries.  The  profit  the 
small  mill  can  make  on  extras  in  this  trade 
keeps  it  satisfied  and  lessens  competition 
in  the  older  branches  of  the  bar  business. 

On  the  whole,  the  growth  in  general 
business  has  been  sufficient  to  fill  up  the 
weak  spots  and  give  the  market  a  strong 
foundation.  When  the  heavy  tonnage 
comes  from  the  railroads,  the  mills  in  this 
district  will  be  in  the  old  fashioned  con- 
dition of  full  activity. 

It  is  understood  that  large  rail  orders  and 
other  railroad  business  may  be  expected  in 
the  near  future. 
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COMPOSITE 

STEEL. 

COMPOSITE  PIG 

IRON. 

Computation  for  K 
Pounds.              Group. 
3J            Bars 
li            Plates 
li            Shapes 
li             Pipe    (J4-3) 
li            Wire  nails 
1              Sheets    (38 
i            Tin  plates 
10  pounds    

arch  3,  1914: 

Price.     Extc 

1.20             3. 

1.20             1. 

1.35             1. 

3.00             3. 

1.60             3. 
bl.)    1.95             1. 

3.40              1. 
1."). 

nsion. 

000 

800 

875 

000 

400 

950 

700 

1914. 

Computat 

One  ton  Be 

Two  tons  b 

One  ton  No 

One  ton  Nc 

One  ton  No 

One  ton  No 

One  ton  No 

Two  tons  ^ 

Cincinnati 

Total,  ten 

One  t 

on  fo 
sscme 
asic,  V 
.  2  fot 
.  2  fo 
.  3X  f 
2  fou 
.  2  fou 
0.  2  S 
(14.0( 
tons 
on   . . 

-  March  2,  1914: 

',  valley   

alley  (13.33)    

ndry,  valley 

indry,  Philadelphia 
oundry,  Buffalo  . .  . 
ndry,  Cleveland  . . . 

ndry,  Chicago   

outhern  foundry 
)1 

$14.25 
26.50 
13.25 
13.00 
13.75 
13.75 
14.75 

One  pound   . . 

1.5725 

lions.) 
913. 

'}    

!;i38.75 

(Averaged  from 
1910.        1911. 

daily  quota 
1912.        1 

$13,875 

Jan.. 

.     1.8635     1.7415 

1.5123      1 

7737 

1.5394 

Averaged  from 

daily  quotat 

ions: 

Feb. 

.     1.8475     1.7530 

1.4S7S      1 

7635 

1.5794 

1910 

1911.        1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Mar. 

.    1.8475     1.7590 

1.4 

790     1 

7646 

Jan...     17.598     14.3 

75     13.430 

17.391 

13.492 

April 

.    1.8400     1.7600 

1.5 

206     1 

7743 

Feb..     17.215     14.340     13.427 

17.140 

13.721 

Maj* 

.    1.8335     1.7510 

1.5 

590     1 

7786 

Mar..    16.702     14.425     13.581 

16.775 

June 

.    1.7955     1.6817 

1.5 

794     1.7719 

April     16.315     14.375     13.779 

16'.  3  63 

July. 

.    1.7755     1.6701 

1.6188     1.7600 

May.     15.750     14.242     13.917 

13.682 

Aug. 

1.7550      1.6394 

i.e 

784     1 

7400 

June  .    15.33 

0     14.032     14.003 

14.968 

Sept 

1.7470     1.6090 

1.7 

086     1.7093 

July  .     15.131     13.926     14.288 

14.378 

Oct.. 

.    1.7350     1.5461 

1.7 

588     1.6779 

Aug..    14.72 

7     13.874     14.669 

14.565 

Nov. 

.    1.7303     1.4930 

1.7 

750     1.6303 

Sep...    14.612     13.819     15.386 

14.692 

Dec. 

.     1.7380     1.4813 

1.- 

789      1.5558 

Oct...    14.43 

5     13.692     16.706 

14.737 

Year 

1.7922      1.6570 

I.e 

214      1 

7241 

Nov..    14.41 

5     13.532     17.226 

14.282 

SCRAP  IRON  &  STEEL  PRICES, 

Dec.     14.40s      13.430      17.475 

Year.     15.552     14.005     14.823 

13.838 
15.418 

3S 

leltlng  Bundled  No.  1  R.R.   No. 
Steel.        Sheet.     'Wrought,   Cast. 
Pitts.       Pitts.       Pitts.      Pitts. 

13.45      12.00      13.70      13.00 
13.57     13.35     14.10     13.37 

1  No.   1 
Steel. 
Phlla. 

13.50 
13.60 

Heavy 
Melfg, 
Ch'go. 

13.25 
12.15 

1913- 
June 
July 

UNFINISHED  STEEL 

AND  IRON   BARS. 

(Averaged  from   daily  quotations.) 
Sheet 

Aug. 
Sep. 

13.60     12.25     14.15 
14.10      13.35      14.50 

13.35 
13.40 

14.25 
15.25 

13.10 
12.50 

Billets. 
Pitts. 
1912— 

bars. 
Pitts. 

Rods,       —  Iron  bars,  dellv. — 
Pitts.      Phila.     Pitts.  Chl'go. 

Oct. 

15.75     13.95     15.80 

14.05 

15.75 

14.00 

Nov.    26.75* 

27.25* 

29.90        1.67 

1.62 

1.55 

Nov. 

15.35     13.13     16.00 

15.00 

15.30 

13.80 

Dec.    27.00* 

27.50 

30.00       1.68 

1.65 

1.55 

Dec. 

15.10     13.15     15 

75 

15.10 

14.75 

13.40 

Year  22.37 

23.01 

26.15        1.-8 

1.38 

1.32 

Year 

13.76     11.93     14.16 

13.28 

13.82 

12.30 

1913— 

• 

Premiums    fo 

open-hearth. 

1913- 

- 

•Jan.     38.40 

29.40 

30.00        1.68 

1.65 

1.60 

Jan. 

15.00      13.10      15 

35 

14.65 

14.50 

12.75 

Feb.    39.00 

30.00 

30.00        1.67 

1.65 

1.59 

Feb. 

14.35      13.00      15 

35 

14.65 

13.25 

12.65 

Mar.   39.00 

30.00 

30.00        1.65 

1.65 

1.38 

Mar. 

14.35     11.60     15.35 

14.60 

13.60 

12.50 

Apr.    27.50 

28.00 

30.00        1.68 

1.65 

1.58 

Apr. 

14.35     10.50     13 

50 

14.50 

13.75 

12.60 

May    27.00 

27.50 

30.00       1.68 

1.65 

1.55 

May 

13.50     10.00     15.00 

14.25 

12.25 

11.50 

June    26.50 

27.50 

29.00       1.61 

1.65 

1.50 

June 

13.30        9.25      14 

25 

13.50 

11.50 

10.75 

July    26.50 

27.50 

28.50        1.55 

1.65 

1.50 

July 

12.50       8.75     13.35 

12.30 

11.15 

10.60 

Aug.    25.75 

36.50* 

28.00        1.42 

1.62 

1.44 

Aug. 

12.40       8.25     13.25 

13.50 

11.85 

10.75 

Sep.     24.00* 

25.00* 

37.37       1.33 

1.59 

1.37 

Sep. 

12.60       8.00     13.00 

13.50 

12.25 

10.60 

Oct.     22.50 

23.25 

36.50       1.32 

1.54 

1.27 

Oct. 

12.25       7.40     13.00 

13.40 

11.20 

10.35 

Nov.   20.50 

31.50 

26.00       1.30 

1.45 

1.15 

Nov. 

11.40       G.75     11.85 

13.00 

10.30 

10.25 

Dec.    20.00 

31.00 

23.25        1.25 

1.37 

1.12 

Dec. 

11.00       6.40     11.65 

11.60 

9.75 

9.23 

Year  23.55 

26.43 

38.39        1.51 

1.59 

1.45 

Year 

13.07        9.33      13.91 

13.39 

13.13 

11.21 

1914— 

1914- 

- 

Jan.    20.00 

30.25* 

23.75       1.24 

1.35 

1.11 

Jan. 

11.23        7.00      12 

20 

13.00 

10.50 

9.25 

Feb.    21.00 

22.00 

36.00        1.38 

1.33 

1.1  1 

Feb. 

12.00     8.25    ^■; 

sn 

1-7,  ■.0 

11,  Ml 

10.70 

*    Prt-miums    for 

Bessemer. 
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COPPER  IN  FEBRUARY, 

The  copper  producers  have  lately  shown 
a  facility  to  surprise  the  public  in  their 
monthly  statements  of  operations,  and  their 
exceedingly  bad  report  for  December  was 
followed  by  an  unexpectedly  good  report 
for  January.  This  January  report  issued 
February  9th,  showed  that  the  total  de- 
liveries had  exceeded  the  production  by 
4,142,182  pounds  whereas  the  trade  esti- 
mates had  called  for  an  increase  in  stocks 
of  10,000,000  pounds  and  upwards.  The 
report  for  February  will  be  out  in  a  few 
days  and  the  trade,  who  are  again  figuring 
on  an  increase  in  stocks  of  about  10,000,000 
pounds,  may  again  be  met  with  a  surprise. 
We  have  referred  to  the  January  statistics 
as  being  favorable  but  it  is  proper  to  men- 
tion that  the  cause  for  this  was  entirely 
due  to  the  exports  reaching  the  very  large 
total  of  87,955,501  pounds.  The  domestic 
deliveries  were  not  much  over  half  this 
sum  and  therefore  the  market  did  not  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  the  figures. 

As  we  have  mentioned  before  we  do  not 
understand  the  large  increase  in  the  ex- 
ports and  although  we  are  assured  in  the 
most  positive  terms  that  all  the  copper 
that  is  being  shipped  to  Europe  is  going 
into  consumption,  which  is  what  the  for- 
eign statistics  seem  to  indicate,  still  we 
cannot  down  the  suspicion  that  there  is 
something  about  these  exports  that  does 
not  appear  on  the  surface.  Attempts  to 
discover  hidden  stocks  in  Europe  have 
brought  nothing  to  light  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  there  is  not  a  lot 
of  copper  being  carried  there,  on  consign- 
ment for  instance. 

If  the  European  demand  is  genuinely 
what  it  is  claimed  to  be,  an  explanation  is 
required  for  the  recent  reduction  in  prices 
from  14^  to  UVs.  Why,  if  the  deliveries 
were  equal  to  the  output  in  January  even 
at  the  restricted  rate  of  consumption  in 
this  country,  was  it  deemed  advisable  to 
lower  the  market  yic?  The  producers  are 
not  burdened  with  unwieldy  stocks,  they 
surely  cannot  expect  that  Europe  will  take 
more  than  she  is  taking  now  even  at  a 
concession,  and  therefore  the  most  likely 
explanation  is  that  the  price  was  cut  to 
attract  domestic  buying  to  take  the  place 
of  an  anticipated  falling  oS  in  the  foreign 
demand   later    on. 


The  market  was  quiet  through  February 
and  showed  a  sagging  tendency  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  which  was  followed 
by  an  open  reduction  in  prices  by  the  pro- 
ducers in  the  first  week  in  March.  Usu- 
ally when  the  producers  reduce  their  prices 
they  report  having  made  large  sales  at  tlie 
reduction,  but  on  this  occasion  there  was 
no  such  announcement  and  the  attempt  to 
attract  domestic  buyers  has  not  succeeded. 
It  is  hinted  that  the  harmony  existing 
among  the  chief  producers  has  become 
somewhat  strained  of  late  and  the  competi- 
tion for  business  caused  some  irregularity 
in  the  market  before  the  price  was  formally 
reduced.  There  was  some  buying  which 
spread  over  from  January  into  the  first 
few  days  of  February  but  since  then  none 


COPPER  PRICES  IN  FEBRUARY. 

NEW  YORK 

—  LONDON  — 

Elec- 

Standard 

Best 

Day 

Lake. 

trolytic. 

Casting. 

(Prompt) 

Selected. 

Cts. 

.  Cts. 

Cts. 

£      s   d 

£      s   d 

i. 
2. 

15.13^4 

14.80 

14.60 

66     5  0 

71      0  0 

3. 

15.131^ 

14.80 

14.60 

66     7  6 

71      0  0 

4. 

15.121^ 

14.80 

14.60 

66   13   9 

71    10   (1 

5. 

15.12'^ 

14.80 

14.60 

65  18  9 

71      0   0 

6. 

7. 

15.00 

14.70 

14.50 

65     0  0 

70      0  0 

S. 
i). 

15.00 

14.70 

14.50 

65     0  0 

69  15  n 

10. 

]  5.00 

14.75 

14.55 

65   15  0 

70   10   0 

11. 

15.00 

14.75 

14.55 

65   15  0 

70   10   0 

12. 

65     8  9 

70  10   0 

13. 

15.00 

14.70 

14.55 

65   17   6 

70   10   (1 

14. 

15. 

10. 

15.00 

14.70 

14.55 

65   11   3 

70   10   0 

17. 

15.00 

14.65 

14.45 

65     3  6 

70    0  n 

18. 

15.00 

14.65 

14.45 

65     0  0 

70      0   f) 

19. 

15.00 

14.65 

14.45 

64  17  6 

70    0  n 

20. 
21. 
22. 

14.90 

14.60 

14.40 

64  15  0 

70      0  0 

23. 

64   10  0 

69   15   0 

24. 

li.svA 

14.55 

14.35 

64  13  6 

69   15   0 

25. 

14.81^ 

14.50 

14.3i;4 

64     6  3 

69  10  0 

26. 

14.81^ 

14.45 

14.30 

64     2  6 

69     5  0 

27. 

I4.8I14 

14.45 

14.30 

64     5  0 

69      5  0 

28. 

High    15.25 

14.85 

14.65 

66  15  0 

71  10  0 

Low     14.75 

14.40 

14.25 

64     0  0 

69     5  0 

Av 

ge  14.98 

14.67 

14.48 

65     5  2 

70     3  3 
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LAKE  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average  inoiitlily  |iries  of  Lake  Caliper  in 
Xew  York. 

litlO.        lUll.        1U12.  1913.        l'J14. 

Jan.      13.93        13.70        \i:iiy.  16.89        14.76,'j 

Feb.     13.76"/.'   13.73        14.38}/>  15.37>^   14.98 

Mar.     13.71'^   13.56        14.87  14.96        

April    13.31        13.41        15.98  15.55        

May     13.98        12.33        10.37  15.73        

June     13.83  ><   13.63        17.43  15.08        

July      13.63;'>   12.73       .17.37  14.77        

Aug.     13.78^^   13.70        17.61  15.79        

Sept.    13.72        13.57        17.69  16.72        

Oct.      13.90        13.47;  j    17.69  16.81        

Nov.     13.00><   12.S4        17.66  15.90        

Dee.     13.93       13.79        17.63  ^<  14.83        

Av..      13.13        13.71        1G.,-)S  15.70         

ELECTROLYTIC  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average    monthly    prices  .jf    Electrolytic 
Copper  in  New  York. 

1910.        1911.        1912.  1913.        1914. 

Jan.      13.68        12.53        14.37  16.75^2   14.45 

Feb.      13.51        13.48        14.36  15.37        14.67 

Mar.     13.43;^   13.31        14.78  14.92^^    

April    13.93        13.15^<   15.85  15.48        

May     13.67        13.13        16.16  15.63        

June     13.59       13.55        17.39  14.85        

July      13.36H   12.62;^   17.35  14.57        

.\ug.     13.56       12.57K'   17.60  15.68        

Sept.    12.49        12.39        17.67  16.55        

Oct.      13.77^/12.36        17.60  16.54        

Nov.     12.87'4   13.77       17.49  15.47        

Dec.     12.73;^   13.71        17.50^14.47        

Av.  .     12.88        13.55        16.48  15.52         

CASTING  COPPER  PRICES. 

.\verage  monthly  price  of  Casting  Copper 
in  Xew  York. 

1910.        1911.        1912.        1913.        1914. 
Jan.      13.60        12.39        14.02        16.57        14.37I/S 
Feb.      13.41        12.33        14.02        15.14        14.48 

Mar.     13.31        12.20       14.53        14.76        

April    12.87        12.07        15.72><   15.33        

May     13.63       13.08        16.01        15.45i/<    

June     13.52       12.40       17.08        14.72        

July      12.30        13.49 J4   17.09        liAOyi    

Aug.     13.48        12.43       17.35        15.50        

Sept.    12.46       13.23        17.51        16.37^4    

Oct.      12.70       13.31        17.44       16.33        

Nov.     13.83        12.61        17.34       15.19       

Dec.     12.64        13.56^^17.34        14.22        

Av.  .     l;.'.Sl        12,42        16.29        15.33         


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  COPPER. 


Visibl 

e    .snijply    of 

copper    at 

he    end    of 

each    month    based 

on    »he    returns    of    the 

Copper 

Producers' 

\ssocialion 

and    11.    R. 

Merton 

&  Company 
Stocks  in 

American 

European 

Combined 

Producers' 

Visible 

Visible 

1910— 

hands. 

Supply. 

Supply. 

Jan.     .. 

98,463,339 

348,209,920 

340,673,259 

Feb.    .. 

107,187,993 

354,139,300 

361,327,192 

Mar.    .. 

133,824,874 

249,607,680 

373,432,554 

April   .. 

141,984,159 

246,863,680 

388,847,839 

May    . . 

160,425,973 

239,265,600 

399,691,573 

June    .. 

168,386,017 

233,863,680 

401,249,697 

July    .. 

170,640,678 

222,295,360 

392,936,038 

Aug.   .. 

168,881,345 

318,413,440 

387,294,685 

Sept.   .. 

148,793,714 

210,472,040 

359,266,354 

Oct.    .. 

139,361,914 

198,065,380 

337,337,191 

Nov.    .. 

130,389,069 

193,300,000 

333,589,069 

Dec.    .. 

122,030,195 

187.705,380 

309,735,475 

1911- 

- 

Jan.    .. 

142,439,490 

*336,970,320 

379,415,810 

Feb.    .. 

156,637,770 

220,210,880 

382,848,650 

Mar.    .. 

162,007,934 

323,030,080 

385,038,014 

April   . 

165,555,908 

212,280,320 

377,836,228 

May    .. 

165,995,933 

302,413,130 

368,409,052 

June    . . 

157,434,164 

195,937,380 

353,371,444 

July    .. 

137,738,858 

193,584,000 

330,322,858 

Aug.    .. 

133,441,501 

191,315,360 

334,656,861 

Sept.   . 

140,894,856 

191,945,600 

333,840,450 

Oct.    .. 

134,997,643 

176,816,640 

311,814,382 

Nov.    . 

111,785,188 

164,151,680 

275,936,868 

Dec.    .. 

89,454,695 

158,339,920 

247,784,615 

1913— 
Jan.     .. 

66,380,643 

153,820,800 

220,101,443 

Feb.    .. 

62,939,988 

141,135,680 

304,075,668 

Mar.    . 

62,367,557 

136,808,000 

199,175,557 

April   . 

65,066,039 

134,155,840 

199,221,809 

May    .. 

49,615,643 

117,797,120 

167,413,763 

June    . 

44,335,004 

107,817,920 

153,152,924 

July    .. 

.50,380,421 

113,290,240 

103,570,661 

Aug.    . 

46,701,374 

113,783,040 

100,484,414 

Sept.   . 

63,065,587 

107,403,520 

170,409,107 

Oct.    .. 

76,744,964 

103,801,000 

180,546,564 

Xr,v.    . 

86,164,059 

96,938,240 

183,103,299 

Dec.    . 

105.312,582 

96,857,600 

303,170,183 

1913- 

-, 

Jan.     . 

123,198,332 

96,546,240 

219,744,572 

Feb.    . 

133,303,198 

100,067,520 

232,369,718 

Mar.    . 

104,269,270 

tl00,965,760 

205,235,030 

April   . 

.      75,549,108 

98,374,720 

173,933,828 

May    . 

67,474,335 

90,018,880 

157,493,105 

June    . 

53,904,606 

85,559,040 

138,463,640 

July    . 

53,594,945 

79,804,480 

133,399,425 

Aug.    . 

.      38,314,037 

76,260,800 

114,574,837 

Sept.   . 

.      29,793,094 

62,314,560 

92,107,654 

Oct.    . 

33,566,383 

57,854,480 

90,420,862 

Nov.    . 

.      47,939,439 

59,935,680 

107,865,109 

Dec.    . 

91,438,867 

66,124,800 

157,503,667 

1914- 

_ 

Jan.    . 

87.396,685 

58,284,800 

145,581,485 

*  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam  stocks  included. 
t  I'rcmen  stocks  included. 
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of  the  selling  departments  have  had  any- 
thing to  do. 

There  has  been  a  small  gain  in  con- 
sumers' operations  since  our  last  report 
but  the  consumption  as  a  whole  is  still 
about  25%  below  normal  and  if  a  total 
recovery  occurs  before  the  midsummer 
dullness  sets  in  it  will  l>e  all  that  is  ex- 
pected. 

The  best  feature  of  the  \iiarket  is  the  de- 
pleted condition  of  stocks  both  at  home  and 
abroad  a  condition  which  may  make  itself 
felt   later   on. 

Among  the  operators  the  sentiment 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  nothing  in  copper 
right  at  the  moment  and  that  a  decline  to 
14.00c  is  to  be  expected  but  that  it  is  not 
a  good  short  sale  for  a  long  pull. 


COPPER 

Output  of  dome 
1913. 
Jan...  143,4T9,625 
Feb...  130,948,881 
Mar...  136,251,849 
April.  135,333,402 
May..  141,319,416 
121,860,853 
138,074,602 
131,632,362 
131,401,229 
139,070,481 
134,087,708 
138,990,421 
Year  1,622,450,829 

1914. 
Jan.         131,770,274 


PRODUCTION. 


June. 
July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


tic  refineries 
1912. 
119,337,753 
116,035,809 
125,694,601 
125,464,644 
126,737,836 
122,315,240 
137,161,129 
145,628,521 
140,089,819 
145,405,453 
134,695,440 
143,354,042 

1,581,920,287 

1913. 

143,479,625 


+24 
-fl4 
-1-10 
-t-  9 
+  14 

+ 


—  4 
4-40 


,141,872 
,913,072 
,557,248 
,868,758 
,581,580 
454,387 
913,473 
,996,159 
,688,590 
,334,972 
607,732 
,363,621 
1,530,542 


—11,709,351 


1913— 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.  . . . 
April  . . 
May  . .  . 
June  . . . 
July  ... 
Aug.  . .  . 
Sept.  . .  . 
Oct.  . . . 
Nov.  , .  . 
Dec.    . . . 

Year. 

1914 — 
Jan.     . . . 


COPPER  DELIVERIES. 

Domestic  Deliveries  Total 

Deliveries  for  Export.  Deliveries. 

.     65,210,030  60,383,845  125,593,875 

.     59,676,492  72,168,523  131,845,015 

, .    76,585,471  77,699,306  154,284,777 

.    78,158,837  85,894,727  164,053,S64 

81,108,321  68,285,978  149,394,299 

68,452,571  68,067,901  136,520,472 

58,904,192  78,480,071  137,384,263 

73,649,801  73,263,469  146,913,270 

.      66,836,897  73,085,275  139,922,172 

68,173,720  68,123,473  136,297,193 

..    48,656,858  70,067,803  118,724,661 

21,938,570  73,542,413  95,480,983 


767,351,760  869,062,784  1,636,414,544 
47,956,955     87,955.501      135,912,456 


;  I      LEAD  IN  FEBRUARY, 

The   buyers   who   bought   large   quantities 
of  this  metal  in  January  on  the  belief  that 
the  price  was  so  cheap  that  any  change  in 
the  price  would  naturally  be  upwards,  held 
good   opinions  of  their  judgment  when  the 
Trust    raised    the     price    5c    per    hundred 
pounds    on    February    2nd,    but    there    was 
a   surprise   in   store  for  them  because  only 
a  week  later  the  price  was  reduced  15c  to 
4.00c    New   York.     There    are    one    or   two 
people   who   know  why  tliis   reduction   was 
made  but  the  majority  of  the  trade,  includ- 
ing   many    of    the    independent    producers, 
can    only    guess    at    the    reason.      Various 
theories  have   been   advanced   and   they  all 
seem   to   have   the    one    common    idea   that 
it  was  done  in  order  to  reduce  stocks  either 
by  checking  the  production,  increasing  con- 
sumers'   purchases    or    permitting    exports. 
A  more  elaborate  theory  is  that  the  Trust 
is   aiming   to    put    our   market   on    a    basis 
where  it  will  be  profitable  for  them  to  sell 
lead    of   American    origin    to    Europe.     Tht- 
fact   that   the   price   in   London   is  now   %c 
per    pound    over    the    price    in    New    York 
lends   color   to   this  view,  and   furthermore 
it   is   known    that   domestic   lead    has    been 
exported    for    the    first    time    in    30    or    35 
years.     It  is  almost  amusing  to  think  that 
less    than   a   year   ago    there   were   deputies 
sent  to  Washington  from  the  lead  district- 
to  protest  against  the  reduction  in  the  tariff 
from  2^c  to  25%  ad  valorem,  whereas  we 
are  now  actually  selling  lead  to  our  dreaded 
competitors.     The    cost    to    import    foreign 
lead  is  about  S'Ac  delivered  New  York  as 
against  our  present  market  price   of  4.00c. 
The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Com- 
pany has  been  in  control  of  the  American 
lead   market   since   1900  and   except  during 
the    end   of   1907   and    in    1908    their   prices 
have  governed  the  price  of  more  than  80% 
of  all   the  lead   produced   and   sold   in   this 
country.     During  this  time  there  have  been 
only    a    few    occasions    when    their    official 
price   was  as   low  as  4.00c   New  York   and 
then    only    at    a    time    when    the    price    in 
London  was  in  the  vicinity  of  2'/ic  to  3.00c. 
Never  before  has  their  price  in  New  York 
1)een     lower     tlian     the     market     price     in 
London. 

The   following   table   gives   a  comparison 
of    the    annual    averages    and    shows    how 
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LEAD. 


strangely   out   of   alignment   the    two   mar- 
kets are  at  the  present  time: 

(Cents   per  pound.) 

New  DilTcr- 

York.  London.*      cnce. 

1900 4.41c  3.60c  .81c 

1901 4.36  2.65  1.71 

190-' 4.10  2.38  1.72 

1903 4.26  2.45  1.81 

1904 4.32  2.53  1.79 

1905 4.70  2.90  1.80 

1906 5.66  3.68  1.98 

1907 5.35  4.05  1.30 

1908 4.23  2.85  1.38 

1909 4.30  2.76  1.54 

1910 4.49  2.73  1.76 

1911 4.46  2.93  1.53 

1912 4.48  3.79  .69 

1913 4.40  3.94  .46 

Average.  1900-13,  4.54c  3.09c  1.45c 

Price,  Mar.  2, '14,  4.00c  4.20c  —.20c 


♦Deducting   the   2^2%    trade    discount. 

The  St.  Louis  market  lately  has  shown  a 
firmer  tone  and  sellers  have  become  very 
reserved  in  the  matter  of  offering  figures. 
Based  on  the  usual  forms  of  comparison 
the  price  of  lead  appears  to  be  very  cheap. 


REVIEW  JOPLIN  ORE  MARKETS 
FOR  FEBRUARY. 

The  month  proved  to  be  one  of  much 
horter  production,  extremely  good  deliv- 
ries  in  the  face  of  conditions  prevailing, 
ind  higher  prices  for  zinc  ores  over  three- 
Fourths  of  the  month.  Coming  in  with 
lieavy  rains,  followed  by  the  worst  bliz- 
Eards  of  the  year  production  suffered 
leverely,  especially  among  the  small  pro- 
iucers  who  are  especially  numerous  at  this 
ime  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  The 
everity  of  the  weather  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
:eeding  activity  of  producers  cut  down  the 
weekly  shipments  in  February  approxi- 
nately  250  tons  of  blende,  50  tons  of 
:alamine,  and  115  tons  of  lead  weekly  from 
:he  average  of  January.  This  cut  in  ship- 
nents  is  believed  to  be  much  smaller 
han  the  real  cut  in  production  for  buyers 
ixercised  exceptional  care  and  energy  in 
jetting  out  all  the  ore  they  possibly  could 
luring  the  month.  It  is  true  that  the 
worst    road    conditions    of    the    year    were 


encountered  this  month  but  while  hauling 
was  more  difificult  the  work  of  shipping  was 
much  more  vigorous  than  usual. 

The  smaller  production  and  the  difficulty 
of  shipment  together  with  higher  spelter 
prices  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  de- 
mand and  the  price  of  zinc  ores  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  month.  The  range  of 
prices  went  from  $37  to  $43.50  but  closed 
at  the  month  end  with  $37  to  $41.50.  It  is 
significant  that  these  ore  prices  compare 
with  spelter  very  favorably,  the  ratio  being 
very  close  to  eight  to  one. 

.A.s  compared  with  the  first  two  months 
of  1913,  January  and  February  show  a  very 
much  depressed  condition  in  the  zinc  min- 
ing industry  of  the  district.  The  decreased 
shipment  of  zinc  blende  amounts  to  2,424 
tons  and  of  lead  ores  to  696  tons.  There 
has  been,  however,  an  increase  of  537  tons 
of  calamine.  The  decrease  in  values,  how- 
ever, for  the  three  ores  amounts  to  $682,062 
for  blende,  $9,280  for  calamine,  and  $56,913 
for  lead,  a  total  of  $748,255  or  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  loss  in  but 
two  months  of  the  year.  This  loss  is 
equivalent  to  approximately  $7  per  capita 
for  every  inhabitant  in  the  immediate  zinc 
district. 

Zinc  producers  whose  cost  of  production 
will  allow  it  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
increase  their  output  and  in  this  way  over- 
come as  far  as  possible  this  loss  in  price 
by  increased  tonnage.  There  is  some 
chance  of  this  making  a  better  showing 
during  the  next  three  months,  providing 
spring  rains  are  not  heavy  enough  to  bring 
any  flood  conditions  into  the  district. 
With  conditions  as  now  outlined  in  the 
field,  the  output  for  the  next  three  months 
is  likely  to  average  close  to  5,500  tons 
weekly.  This  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  increased  during  1914  unless  prices  ad- 
vanced sharply. 

Lead  ore  prices  were  unchanged  through- 
out February,  the  prevailing  base  price 
being  $50.  The  average  was  between  $49 
and  $50.  Lack  of  any  competition  in  buy- 
ing keeps  the  local  market  stagnant. 

The  month's  shipments  of  ore  were  as 
follows: 

Tons.  Values. 

Blende     19,119  $751,112 

Calamine     1,163  24,588 

Lead     3,141  156,243 
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SPELTER  IN  FEBRUARY, 

'I'lie  spelter  market  lias  shown  that  it  is 
in  no  condition  to  stand  a  dull  spell  and 
since  the  large  buying  stopped  in  the  be- 
ginning of  February  the  price  has  dropped 
back  from  5.35c  East  St.  Louis  to  S.lSc, 
or  -within  5c  of  the  lowest  price  of  the 
year.  The  complete  statistics  for  1913 
show  that  the  smelters  held  stocks  on  De- 
cember 31st  of  40,659  tons  as  against 
36,395  tons  on  December  15th,  and  4,522 
tons  on  December  31st,  1912,  but  during 
the  sentimental  boom  of  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  question  of  stocks  seems  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  and  only  again  came  into  the 
limelight  when  the  market  had  drifted 
back  again  into  a  state  of  dullness.  While 
the  stocks  are  much  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore they  would  not  be  much  of  a  handicap 
to  the  market  if  they  were  being  liqui- 
dated, but  according  to  responsible  advices 
there  has  been  no  liquidation  so  far.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  smelters 
stopped  accumulating  with  December  and 
have  since  been  able  to  hold  their  own. 

The  smelters  maintained  their  operations 
at  around  70  to  75%  of  capacity  through- 
out February  and  the  easier  market  has 
not  brought  out  any  signs  of  curtailment. 
The  recent  buying  movement  enabled  them 
to  make  large  deliveries  last  month  and 
March  will  also  be  a  large  month  for 
them,  but  April  will  depend  on  business 
not  yet  placed. 

As  stated  above  buyers  stopped  purchas- 
ing some  weeks  ago  and  the  market  has 
since-  had  to  rely  on  spot  orders.  In  the 
case  of  spelter  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  this  spot  business  which  bears 
a  fair  percentage  of  the  total  consumption 
of  the  country.  As  a  proof  of  this  certain 
important  sellers  rarely  sell  for  shipment 
jnore  than  thirty  days  in  advance. 

A  month  ago  there  were  very  good  re- 
ports from  the  sheet  trade  but  these  are 
now  being  toned  down  somewhat  and  the 
outlook  in  this  trade  is  not  as  favorable  as 
it  was.  However,  the  consumption  was  at 
a  better  rate  in  February  than  in  January, 
and  March  should  witness  a  further  small 
gain. 

The  European  market  has  been  feature- 
less and  the  price  has  remained  nearly 
stationary    at    about    f 21. 7.6.     The    cost    to 


import    is    i.62'/'>c    delivered    Atlantic    sea- 
board,  duty   paid.  ] 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  base 
price  of  sheet  zinc  since  January  22,  when 
the  price  was  fixed  at  7.25c  f.o.b.  smelter 
subject  the  usual  discounts. 


The  year's  shipments  of  ores,  prices  and 
values,  compared  with  the  first  two  months 
of   1913  were  as   follows: 
Blende  ores  1914.  .  .44,190    $39.36    $1,739,168 
Blende  ores  1913... 46,614      51.94      2,421,230  1 
Calamine  ores  1914.  2,861 
Calamine  ores  1913.   2,324 
Lead   ores   1914....  7,531 
Lead   ores    1913....   8,227 

SPELTER  AND   LEAD  PRICES 
IN   FEBRUARY. 

SPELTER  — ^  LEAD 


21.32 

61,004 

30.34 

70,284 

49.25 

370,898 

52.01 

427,811 

New 

.St. 

Ni-w 

St. 

Day 
1. 

Vork 

'-"•"'• 

I, I 

'"'""- 

Vork. 

I,oui>^ 

I.i.nd. 

"• 

5.45 

5.37* 

31 

10   0 

4.30 

4.06i  20     0 

0 

5.50 

5.30 

31 

7   6 

4.20 

4.07*  20     2 

6 

4. 

5.50 

5.33* 

21 

7   6 

4.20 

4.07i 

20      0 

0 

.5. 

5.50 

5.32* 

31 

7  6 

4.20 

4.07* 

19   15 

0 

(5. 

5.47* 

5.30 

31 

7   6 

4.20 

4.05 

19   10 

0 

8. 
9. 

5.471 

5.31J 

31 

7  6 

4.30 

4.05 

19   12 

,; 

10. 

5.47* 

5.31=1 

31 

7   6 

4.20 

4.031 

19    r 

11. 

5.47* 

5.30 

31 

7  6 

4.15 

3.974  19   111 

'1 

12. 

31 

7   6 

19    111 

II 

13. 

.5.47* 

5.28J 

31 

7  6 

4.03* 

3.90 

19    : 

14. 

15. 

16. 

5.47* 

5.27-* 

31 

7  6 

4.02* 

3.87* 

19      7 

.; 

IT. 

5.42* 

5.27* 

21 

7   6 

4.00 

3.87* 

19      7 

18. 

5.45 

5.25 

21 

7   6 

4.00 

3.87* 

19   1(1 

II 

19. 

5.45 

5.25 

21 

10   0 

4.00 

3.87* 

19   12 

li 

20. 
31. 

5.45 

5.25 

21 

10   0 

4.00 

3.87* 

19   10 

II 

33. 

21 

7  6 

19      7 

ti 

24. 

5.45 

5.25 

21 

10  0 

4.00 

3.85 

19      7 

6 

35. 

5.40 

5.22* 

21 

10  0 

4.00 

3.85 

19   13 

6 

26. 

5.40 

5.20 

31 

10  0 

4.00 

3.85 

19   15 

0 

37. 

5.40 

5.22J 

21 

7   G 

4.00 

3.85 

19   17 

6 

38. 

High     5.50   5.35   31    10  0      4.20      4.10      20      2  6 

Low      5.40  5.20  21     7   G     4.00     3.85     19     7  6 

Av'ge    5.45   5.27  31     8  3     4.08     3.95     19   13  2 

New  York  price  on  lead  outside  market. 
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SPELTER   STATISTICS. 

The  {olloing  si:itisiii-s  .irr  l:ikoii  from  tlu'  slalciiU'iU  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  on  Marcli  :>rcl,  which  varies  sliRhtly  from  llie  i)reliniinary  statistics  'ssiied  cm 
January  3nd,  in  tons  of  3,000  lbs. 


Production   of   Primary    Spelter   in   the 
United  States. 

( Aiiporiioned  according  t' 
Domestic —  1911. 

.Arizona    3,336 

California    1,099 

Colorado    43,233 


Idaho    3,180 

Illinois    3,884 

Kansas    6,843 

Missouri     137,540 

Montana     33,115 

Nevada    1,595 

New  Jersey   15,128 

■New   Mexico    . .  3,778 

Oklahoma    3,347 

Tennessee     ....  1,000 

Utah    7,004 

Wisconsin    31,809 

Other   States    . .  830 


source  < 

1913. 
4,092 
1,673 

60,841 
6,800 
3,952 
5,668 
149,557 

14,196 
6,133 

16,941 
6,883 
3.041 
1,935 
7,756 

34,137 
1,305 


t  ore.; 
1913. 
3,153 


58,113 

10,190 

1,345 

9,956 

139,018 

35,756 
5,828 

34,247 
3,765 
6,397 
3,635 
9,503 

33,743 
1,069 


Total    domestic    371,621     333,907  337,253 
Foreign — 

Canada    1,598         4,199  1,434 

Mexico    13,307       10,700  6,305 

Europe    1,175 

Siberia    620 


Total     386,536      338,806      346,676 


SPELTER  (Monthly  Averages.) 


New  Y 

ork — • 

— 

St.  Lou 

s— 

1912 

1913. 

1914. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914 

Jan. 

6.55 

7.23 

5.33 

6.39i 

7.04 

5.14 

Feb. 

6.70- 

6.49 

5.46 

6.53 

6.35 

5.37 

Mar. 

6.93 

6.29 

6.74 

6.08 

;\pr. 

6.87 

5.79 

6.66 

5.59 

May 

6.89 

5.51 

6.71 

5  31 

fune 

7.05 

5.33i 

6.85i 

5.05 

Fuly 

7.23 

5.41 

7.04 

5.33 

\\ig. 

7.13 

5.80 

6.94 

5.64 

5ep. 

7.55 

5.83. 

7..-.7 

5.65 

3ct. 

7.61 

5.47 

7.39 

5.27 

^Jov. 

7.50 

5.34 

7.32 

5.15 

Dec. 

7.36 

5.22 

7.19 

5.03 

'I'ear 

7.11 

5.80 

6.93 

5.61 

Production  of  Secondary  Zinc  in  the 
United  States. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1913 
1913 


Secondary  Spelter, 
Redistilled.  Remclted 
11,791 
9,811 
33,767 
28,439 
36,470 
36,187 
33,000 
rcniehed. 


7,050 

7,159 
9,373 
13,784 
14,043 
36,064 
36,491 


Excludiiit;  old  h 


Recovered 

zinc 
in  alloys.* 
1,417 
665 
1,181 
2,709 
3,333 
3,912 
3,600 


Consumption  of  Primary  Spelter  in  the 
United  States. 

Supply—  1011.  1912  ;^y^.j 

Stock  Jan.   1st. 

In    bond    . .  . 

.A.t  smelters 
Production — 

Domestic    . . 

Foreign  .... 
Imports    .... 


371,631 

14,905 

609 


31 
9,049 

333,907 
14,899 
11,115 


32 
4,474 

337,353 
9,424 
6,100 


Total    av.iilable.    310,367     359,002     357,29 


Withdrawn — ■ 

K.xports: 

Foreign    11,376 

Drawback    3,079 

Domestic    6,872 

Stock,  Dec.  31st. 

In   bond    33 

.\t  smelters   ....        9,049 


6,286 
1,188 
6,634 


6,037 
7,459 
7,783 


48 
4,474        40,659 


Total  withdrawn     30,308       18,383       61,928 


Ai)p,ireut  cnnsump- 


0,059      340,373      395,370 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Zinc  Ore. 


1908 
1909 
)91l) 
1911 
1913 
1913 


Ore. 

53,757 
114,850 
73,026 
39,116 
43,940 
31,416 


Import.s 
Zinc  contents 


35,439 
15,933 
17,567 
13,497 


Exports, 
(domestic) 
26,108 
13.455 
19,711 
18,281 
23,349 
17,713 
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TIN  IN  FEBRUARY, 

The  rapid  rise  in  prices  which  took  place 
in  January  and  which  was  continued  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  February,  has  been 
followed  by  an  almost  equally  rapid  de- 
cline, and  the  market  at  present  writing, 
March  6th,  is  quoted  at  37.75  as  against 
4L12}^c  on  February  4th  and  36.80c  on 
January  2nd.  The  decline  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  combination  of  circumstances 
which  induced  the  syndicate  to  withdraw 
their  support  from  the  market  and  brought 
about  a  general  selling  movement  both  on 
the  part  of  the  syndicate  and  also  the 
bear  party  and  outside  traders.  The  cir- 
cumstances  were   these: 

1.  Large  shipments  from  the  Straits,  due 
to  advance  in  prices. 

2.  Increase  in  visible  supplies  of  over 
1,000  tons  during  February,  whereas  or- 
dinarily there  should  have  been  a  decrease 
in  a  non-Banca  sale  month. 

3.  Small  American  deliveries  into  con- 
sumption through  the  delay  in  arrival  of 
several   vessels. 

4.  Falling  oflF  in  the  demand  from  Amer- 
ican consumers,  who  had  covered  most  of 
their  nearby  and  part  of  their  future  re- 
quirements  during  the  advance   in  January 

5.  Strong  opposition  to  the  market  by 
prominent  trading  interests  in  London. 

A  month  ago  nearly  everj'one  was  ready 
to  admit  that  the  rise  from  36J4c  to  nearly 
41J/2C  was  more  than  the  situation,  or  even 
the  change  in  sentiment,  warranted  but  it 
was  thought  at  that  time  that  the  syndicate 
had  taken  a  fresh  grip  on  the  market  and 
that  they  intended  to  play  their  position 
for  all  it  was  worth.  It  was  hardly  ex- 
pected that  they  would  relax  at  the  first 
obstacle  encountered  and  yet  it  seems  to 
be  a  fact  that  the  interests  who  engineered 
the  advance  a  few  weeks  ago  have  turned 
around  and  are  now  leading  the  decline. 
In  an  article  like  tin  it  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference whether  the  manipulation  is  being 
exerted  for  or  against  the  market  and  no 
better  illustration  can  be  found  than  what 
has  happened  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  reports  from  the  tinplate  industry 
continue  to  be  very  favorable  but  in  other 
lines  business  is  described  as  being 
"spotty."  The  consumption  of  tin  for  tin- 
plate  making  is  quite  up  to  last  year's 
record  but  the  consumption  in  mixed  metals 


and  other  uses  is  probably  not  over  75% 
of  normal. 

Last  March  the  American  deliveries  were 
phenomenally  large — 5,900  tons — this  year 
the  total  is  expected  to  fall  short  of  4,200 
tons  and  as  the  Straits  Shipments  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  4,500  tons  and  as 
there  is  a  Banca  Sale  of  2,300  tons  to  be 
reckoned  with  the  statistics  at  the  end  of 
the  month  will  not  make  a  very  good 
showing. 

The  market  at  present  is  at  a  standstill — 
neither  the  syndicate  nor  their  opponents 
seem  to  be  decided  as  to  their  next  move 
Both  are  watching  America  and  the  Straits, 
the  former  for  consumption,  the  latter  for 
the  shipments  or  production.  The  bears 
are   shy  at  attacking  the  market  with   the 

TIN  PRICES  IN  FEBRUARY.  | 

London  ' 

New  York.      prompts.        C.  I.  F. 
Cts.  £     s  d  £     s  d 

1     

2     iO.ezyi  185     5  0  186     5  0 

3     40.37^  184     5  0  186     0  0 

.4  41.12J4    187  10  0      188  5  0 

5  41.00      185  15  0      190  15  0 

6  41.00      185  5  0      188  0  0 

7  

8  

9  40.45      182  15  0      187   5  0 

10  40.87'.j    184  15  0      184  15  0 

11  40.70      184  5  0      186  17  6 

12  183  10  0      186  10  0 

13  .....  40.60      184  00      185   5  0 

14  

15  

16  40.37^:;  183   0  0  186  0  0 

17  39.85  181  0  0  185  5  0 

18  39.35  17S  15  0  183  0  0 

19  39.80  ISO  17  6  181  10  0 

20  39.25  179  0  0  182  7  6 

21  

22  

23  175  15  0      180  17  6 

24  38.70      175  15  0      178  10  0 

24  38.70      175  15  0      178  10  0 

26  38.45      174  15  0      176  0  0 

27  38.00      173   5  0      177  10  0 

28  

High    15.25     14.85  14.65       66   15   0     71   10  0 

Low   38.00  172   15  0              176     0  0 

Average      39.93  181     3  1           187  18   11 
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TIN. 


MONTHLY  TIN  STATISTICS. 
Conipilcd  by  New  York  Metal  Exchange. 
Feb.  Jan.  Feb. 

Straits   .shipments:     1914. 
To  Gt.  Britain. .        4,263 
"     Continent    . .  805 

••     U.   S 1,597 


1914. 

1913. 

3,260 

3,585 

775 

505 

1,300 

1,579 

Total  from  Straits    t>,52; 


4,669 


Australian  shipments: 
To   Gt.   Britain. . 
"     U.   S 


325 
nil 


Total   Australian, 


Consumption: 

London  deliveries  1,609 

Holland  deliveries  1,358 

United  States*. ..  3,300 


1,634 
1,208 
3,600 


1,765 
1,308 
3,500 


Total    6,167 


6,573 


Stocks  at  close  of  month: 

In   London    3,473 

•'   (Stand.)       1,868 

"     Holland    1.172 

•■     United  States*     1.554 


4,209 

1,361 

1,385 

T 

2,181 

467 

1,834 

1,951 

Total   8,067 


9,609  3,779 


Afloat  at  close  of  month: 
To   London    ....      4,696 

"     Holland    183 

"     United  States*     4,362 


3,902 

183 

2,550 


3,598 
183 

4,744 


Total    9,241 


Total    visible 
supply   . .  . 


1914.  1914.  1913. 

Feb.  28,  Jan.  31.  Feb.  28, 
17,308        16,244        12,304 


*   Exclusive  of  Pacific   ports, 
t  Not  reported. 

TIN  AND  SILVER.   (Monthly  Averages.) 
.  New  York  


1912. 

Jan.  43.24 

Feb.  43.46 

Mar.  43.86 

Apr.  44.02 

May  46.12 

June  47.77 

July  44.75 

Aug.  45.87 

Sep.  49.18 

Oct.  50.11 

Nov.  49.90 

Dec.  49.90 


—  Tin  

1913.     1914 


Silver  — — 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

50.45  37.74  56.22  62.93  57.56 

48.73  39.93  59.04  61.64  57.50i 

46.88  58.37  57.87      

49.13  59.23  59.49      

49.14  60.88  60.36      

44.93  61.29  58.99      

40.39  60.66  58.72      

41.72  61.61  59.29      

42.47  63.08  60.64      

40.50  63.47  60.79      

39.81  ....  62.79  58.99      

37.64  63.37  57.76      


Year   46.43     44.32      60.83     59.79* 


VISIBLE  SUPPLIES. 

Total  visible  supply  of  tin  at  the  end  of 
each  month. 

1909.  1910.  1911.  1913.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.  31,895  23,034  18,610  16,707  13,971  16,244 

Feb.  30,746  21,288  17,260  14,990  12,304  17,308 

Mar.  19,208  20,203  16,682  15,694  11,132  

Apr.  18,825  17,933  14,441  11,893  9,822  

May  19,208  18,998  15,938  14,345  13,710  

Jun.  18,308  15,700  16,605  12,920  11,101  

July  30,344  17,433  16,707  13,346  12,063  

Aug.  19,182  17,943  16,619  11,285  11,261  

Sep.  21,419  18,999  16,672  13,245  12,943  

Oct.  18,724  18,183  14,161  10,735  11,857  

Nov.  20,025  18,875  16,630  12,348  14,470  

Dec.20,918  17,194  16,514  10,977  13,893  

Av.  19,883  18,815  16,404  13,207  12,377  

SHIPMENTS    FROM   THE    STRAITS. 

Monthlj-  shipments  of  tin  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  as  per  Powell's  returns: 

1909.      1910.     1911.     1912.      1913.  1914. 

Jan.     5,733     5,895     4,290     4,018     6,050  5,390 

Feb.    4,033     4,147     4,290     5,360     4,660  6,520 

Mar.    3,380     3,877     4,510     5,150     4,810      

Apr.    4,904      4,025      3,140      4,290      4,400      

May    5,184     4,965     4,310     5,760     6,160      

June    4,618      4,120      5,050     4,290      4,820      

July     5,644     5,040     4,660     4,580     4,770      

Aug.    4,702     5,700     4,680     5,210     6,030      

Sep.    5,081     4,220     5,150     5.430     5,160      

Oct.    3,801     4,480     4,350     4,450     5,020      

Nov.    5,510     4,840     5,070     5,600     5,560      

Dec.    5.835     4,270     5,970     4,980     5,110      

58,425  54,579   55,470  59,018  63,550 
Av..     4,869     4,548     4,623     4,918      5,213 

CONSUMPTION   IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Monthly   deliveries   of  tin   in   the   United 

States  exclusive  of  Pacific  Coast. 

1909.     1910.     1911.     1912.     1913.  1914. 

3,500      3,200      3,700      3,700  3,600 

3,600     3,800     4,050     3,500  3.300 

4,000      !),100      4,000      5,900      

4.100      3,300      5,400      3,430      

3,600      3,400      4,250      3,350      

June    3,200     5,000     2,900     2,830     3,800      

July    3.600     3,800     4,300     3,130     3,900      

.Uig.    3,300     3,700     3,800     4,300     3,600      

Sep.     3,200      3,300      4,200     3,600      3,100      

Oct.    4,100     3,350     3,500     3,850     3,700      

Nov.   4,000     3,800     3,100     4,300     2,800     

Dec.    3,200     3,600     3,700     4,050     3,100      

41,500  45,350  44,300  49,500  43,900 
Av..     3,458     3,779     3,692     4,123     3,658 


Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar. 
Apr.    3.200 
May    3,900 


3.200 
2,700 
3,900 
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ALUMINUM— ANTIMONY 


Tin  In  February — Continued, 
price  3c  per  pound  less  than  a  month  ago 
and  remembering  the  ease  with  which  the 
market  was  advanced  from  36^c  to  41c 
and  the  bulls  evidently  do  not  like  the 
statistical  outlook  or  the  business  situa- 
tion in  America. 

There  is  nothing  in  tin  on  the  present 
statistical  position  or  nearby  outlook.  An 
advance  can  only  come  from  syndicate 
activity  or  from  continued  large  American 
Inlying. 

We  pul)lish  below  the  daily  price  fluctua- 
tions during  the  month  of  February  and  on 
the  next  page  will  be  found  a  digest  of  the 
statistics. 


ANTIMONY  IN  FEBRUARY. 

The  antimony  market  was  in  a  dull  and 
listless  state  during  January  and  while  pri- 
ces showed  little  change  the  tendency  was 
downwards.  The  average  price  of  Cook- 
sons  for  the  month  was  7.24c  as  against 
7.31c  in  January,  and  this  was  the  fifteenth 
successive  month  to  show  a  decline. 

Halletts  remained  unchanged  at  7.00  and 
the  ordinary  brands  were  quoted  at  G.OO  on 
the  spot  and  5.85  to  6.00  for  futures. 


ALUMINUM  IN  FEBRUARY, 

Nothing  has  happened  during  the  past 
month  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  alum- 
inum market  and  a  nominal  quotation  of 
isyi  to  19c  was  maintained.  The  indications 
are  that  what  business  there  was  went  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  nominal  quotation  and 
nearly  all  of  it  went  to  the  domestic  produ- 
cer. 

The  importers  have  not  been  able  to  do 
anything  so  far  this  year,  excepting  a 
few  scattered  sales,  and  their  European 
principals  do  not  seem  willing  to  quote  a 
price  that  will  land  the  orders.  The  price 
would  have  to  be  around  16  to  16^  c.i.f. 
New  York  but  they  are  still  holding  out  for 
16^c. 

The  automobile  makers  are  busy  again 
but  there  is  some  fear  that  they  are  going 
to  have  a  short  season  this  year. 

The  average  price  of  prompt  aluminum  was 
18.80c  in  February  as  against  18.75c  in  Jan- 
uary and  26.20c  in  February,  1913. 


ALUMINUM,  ANTIMONY  AND 
SILVER  IN  FEBRUARY. 

■  Antimony — Silve 

Cook-      Hal-        Hun-  New    1 

Aluminum,     sons,     letts.     garlan.       York.   ( 

Day.    Cts.         Cts.       Cts.       Cts.       Cts. 


1. 

IS.ST/2 

7.22J4 

7.00 

0.05 

57J4   2614 

3. 

18.87}4 

7.22;^ 

7.00 

0.05 

57-5-^  26H 

4. 

IS.STyi 

7.22^ 

7.00 

G.05 

57.^8  26'/2 

j. 

18.87^ 

7.22!^ 

7.00 

6.05 

57 J^  2654 

(■), 

18.87^ 

7.25 

7.00 

6.00 

57^2   26:fe 

7. 

57-5/8   265^ 

y. 

18.87^ 

7.25 

7.00 

6.00 

57f4   26ii 

10. 

18.87J/' 

7.25 

7.00 

0.00 

57  V4   261".! 

11. 

18.87J^ 

7.25 

7.00 

6.00 

57,>4   26iH! 

12. 

. .  ..    26-78 

i;;. 

18.S7>4 

7.25 

7.00 

G.OO 

57^  26'A 

14. 

57H  26/2 

1.-.. 

16. 

18.871^ 

7.25 

7.00 

6.00 

5734  26^ 

17. 

18.871^ 

7.25 

7.00 

6.00 

y.ys  26^ 

18. 

18.87J4 

7.25 

7.00 

6.00 

57^8   26/2 

19. 

18.87^ 

7.25 

7.00 

6.00 

5754   26f« 

20. 

18.625^ 

7.25 

7.00 

6.00 

57^/4  26A 

21. 

57,'.4   26i''« 

23. 

....    26ii 

34. 

lS.a2'/2 

7.25 

7.00 

G.OO 

57.:.8   265/<^ 

•zr, . 

18.62^-2 

7.25 

7.0c 

5.95 

5-1/2   26  te 

-"(■) . 

18.62^ 

7.25 

7.00 

5.95 

o^yi   26^6 

27. 

18.62  J^ 

7.25 

7.00 

5.95 

57J/2   26r's 

28. 

575/8  26^; 

High    19.00 

7.25 

7.00 

6.10 

57^   26H 

Low.     18.50 

7.20 

7.00 

5.90 

blH   26J4 

Av 

ge    18.81 

7.24 

7.00 

6.00 

57.51   26.57 

COMPOSITE  METAL  PRICES. 

Monthly  averages. 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.  ..  9.084  8.908  9.778  10.987  9.105 

Feb.  ..  8.881  8.915  9.677  10.260  9.294 

Mar.  ..  8.778  8.797  9.886  10.024   

.\pril  .  8.568  8.795  10.277  10.198    

May  ..  8.413  8.795  10.^168  10.163    

June  ..  8.362  9.154  11.014  9.648   

July  ..  8.338  9.100  11.043  9.39?   

.■\ug.  ..  8.479  9.188  11.092  10.025    

Sep.  ..  8.569  8.928  11.575  10.350  ....; 

Oct.  ..  8.747  8.990  11.596  10.029    

Nov.  ..  8.888  9.306  11.372  9.590    

Dec.  ..  8.881  9.675  11.219  9.053   

Year..  8.665  9.046  10.750  9.977  ..... 


IIIK    S'l'Klvl.    AND    \1KI  Al      DICIvSI' 


NEW    INCORPORATIONS 


New  York. 

I  111-  Slaiiucar  Mit;.  roiiiiiauy.  l\«n-lK-;.lcr, 
X.  v.,  lias  filed  incorporation  papers  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $30,000,  to  manufacture 
special  machinery  and  metal  specialties.  A 
factory  will  be  equipped  for  the  purpose. 
V.  H.  Askarian,  A.  M.  Ballarian  and  F.  H. 
Taylor,  Rochester,  are   the  incorporators. 

The  Mohawk  Valley  Mfg.  Corporation. 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  do  a  general 
foundry  and  iron  manufacturing  business. 
A.  G.  &  I.  J.  Snyder  and  L.  Schneider, 
Oneida,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Bigas  Co.,  Elniira,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  The 
manufacture  of  a  flux  for  treating  Copper, 
Brass,  Bronze,  Aluminum  and  non-ferrous 
metals  will  be  carried  on.  The  offices  are 
located  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  the  laboratory 
and  plant  are  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Southern  States. 

Tlie  Henry  Fire  Apparatus  Co.,  Tampa, 
Fla..  has  been  incorporated  for  $2,000,000 
and  are  to  build  three  buildings  85  x  200 
feet  estimated  to  cost  $75,000.  Foundry 
equipment  and  lathe  machinery  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

Michaels  Art  Bronze  Co..  Covington,  Ky., 
has    been    incorporated:    $30,000;    by    F.    L. 
Michaels,  Maurice  T,.  Galvin.  P.  G.  Queal. 
Pennsylvania. 

United  States  Hardware  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  has  been  incorporated;  $5,000; 
by  H.  D.  Mousley,  Charles  J.  Waugh  and 
C.  C.  Hocker,  Philadelphia. 

The  Myerstown  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Myerstown,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated: 
$10,000;  by  Leighton  F.  Krum.  Edward 
Karsnitz,   Frank  Lutz. 

Western  States. 

The  Duluth  Welding  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Duluth. 
has  been  incorporated  to  conduct  a  tool 
manufacturing  business;  $50,000;  John  A. 
Keyes,  President;  C.  R.  Keyes,  secretary- 
treasurer;  J.  H.  Engle,  vice-president. 
Missouri. 

The  Western  Wire  Products  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
1  capital  stock  of  $75,000  by  Ira  J.  Young, 
John  P.  Klein,  Henry  Reichmann  and 
Dthers  to  manufacture  wire  weaving,  knif- 
ing machines  and  wire,  iron  and  steel 
forking  machines. 
The     Continental     Boiler     &     Slicet     Iron 


W'lirks,  .Si.  I.onis,  Mo.,  has  l)een  incorpor- 
ated with  a  capital  stock  of  $14,000  by 
George  F.  Kerwin,-  John  W.  O'Brien  and 
Edward  G.  Bornenian,  to  manufacture 
boilers,  tanks,  stacks,  etc. 
Canada. 
Pile  St.  Johns  Machinery  &  Tools  Co., 
Lt<i.,  St.  Johns,  Canada,  has  been  incorpor- 
ated to  manufacture  tools;  $45,000;  by  O. 
Bard,  E.  Pattcnaud,  A.  N.  Deland,  all  of 
St.  Johns. 

J.  A.  Major,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000, 
by  Antoine  Marchand,  Joseph  A.  Guitard, 
and  others,   to  build  bridges,  etc. 

The  E.  E.  Wallace  Company,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $40,000,  by  Harris  E.  Wallace,  John 
.A.  Christilaw,  and  others,  to  manufacture 
dairy  and  farm  products,  etc. 
Michigan. 
The  Detroit  Universal  Wire  Wheel  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $10,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
automoliile  wheels.  George  E.  Goble  and 
Wm.  N.   Edson  are  principal  stockholders. 

The  Enterprise  Electro  Plating  &  Mfg. 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $5000.  Frank 
W.  Hyer  and  Charles  G.  Bennett  are  the 
principal   incorporators. 

Indiana. 
V.  M.  Nussl)aum  &  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.. 
have  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $10,000,  to  manufacture  machinery.  The 
directors  are  V.  M.  Nussbaum,  L.  P.  Nuss- 
baum  and  J.  W.  Thompson. 

The  Steel  Hub  &  Forge  Company.  Con- 
nersville,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $40,000  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  wheel  hubs.  Company  was 
organized  by  E.  W.  and  W.  i\I.  .Anderson. 
Illinois. 
Elgin  Sheet  Metal  Products  Company. 
Elgin,  111.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $5000  to  engage  in  the  sheet 
metal  business.  The  incorporators  are  Con- 
rad Ekvall,  E.  O.  Ekvall  and  other:-. 

The  Atterberry-Hertel  Mfg.  Company. 
Springfield,  111.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $125,000,  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  plows,  furnaces  and  iron 
and  steel  castings.  The  organizers  include 
H.  T.  Hertel.  H.  E.  Atterberry  and  W.  C  . 
Moorhead. 
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The  National  Metal  Coating  &  Litho- 
graphing Company  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
manufactnrer  of  metal  coating,  lithograph- 
ing metal,  etc.,  is  building  additions  to  its 
factory.  It  is  in  the  market  for  shears, 
power  presses,  lithographing  presses,  etc., 
all  second  hand  and  in  good  condition. 

The  Monroe  Dairy  Supply  Company  of 
Sussex.'  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  milk  past- 
eurizers, coolers  and  retarders,  is  making 
extensi\e  improvements  to  its  factory  and 
is  in  the  market  for  some  of  the  following 
machipes:  punches,  presses,  lathes,  drills, 
slitting  machines,  bending  machines,  squar- 
ing macliines,  bar  cutters,  and  miscellaneous 
small  metal  working  machines.  J.  D.  Hag- 
gerty  is  president. 

The  H.  J.  Nelson  Machine  Company  of 
Gr«en  Bay,  Wis.,  has  been  reorganized  and 
will  be  hereafter  the  Nelson-Indra  Machme 
Company,  indicating  the  entrance  of  Louis 
G.  Indra  into  the  business.  The  company 
will  increase  its  machine  equipment  for  the 
better  handling  of  its  increased  repair  busi- 
nes!5. 

The  American  Nut  Lock  Company,  a  new 
corporation,  has  established  its  headquar- 
ters at  Waterville,  Me.,  with  offices  at 
142  Main  street.  For  the  present  manu- 
idcturing  will  be  carried  on  at  a  foundry  in 
Rockland,  Me. 

The  A-1  Metallic  Products  Company  of 
Cleveland,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000  by  James  C.  Thatcher,  and 
others.  The  company  \v\\l  have  quarters 
in  the  building  occupied  by  the  Burke  Valve 
Company  on  Windsor  avenue. 
•  The  National  Automatic  Machine  Com- 
pany of  Battleboro,  Vt.,  are  installing  a 
nickel  and  silver-plating  plant.  This  com- 
pany states  that  their  plant  is  strictly  up 
to  date,  and  that  tliey  use  the  plating  plant 
in  connection  with  their  own  work  as  well 
as  doing  outside  work. 

The  Pantatello  Company  has  moved 
from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Lorain,  Ohio,  where 
it  has  established  a  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  stove  pipe  and  for  doing  light  sheet 
and  tin  work. 

The  Interstate  Motor  Company  of  Muncie, 
Ind.,  has  been  reorganized  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $300,000  to  maniifacture  automo- 
biles. The  directors  are  F.  C.  Ball,  E.  B. 
Ball  and   B.  W.  Twyman. 

The    Sforle     Engine    Co.    of    Kewaunee, 


Wis.,  recently  incorporated,  will  engage  at 
once  in  the  manufacture  of  a  line  of  in- 
ternal coniljustion  engines  of  the  rotary- 
valve  type  for  automobiles  and  a  poppet- 
valve  motor  of  the  two-cylinder  type  for 
general  utility  and  farm  use.  The  company 
has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Storle  Valve 
Co.,  which  was  established  several  years 
ago  by  O.  O.  Storle,  who  is  head  of  the  new 
company,  and  the  foundry  of  the  Ziemer 
Iron  Works  has  also  been  purchased.  Offi- 
cers have  been  elected  as  follows:  Presi-  : 
dent,  O.  O.  Storle;  vice-president,  O.  L. 
Pierpont;  secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  O. 
Brandenberg,  of  Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Michigan  Bridge  &  Iron  Company 
of  Lansing,  Mich.,  announces  that  it  will 
double  the  capacity  of  its  plant  this  spring 
with  the  intention  of  enlarging  its  struc-  ■ 
tural  shape  department  in  addition  to  its 
present  large  pipe  business.  The  additions 
have  already  been  begun.  George  E.  Bur- 
haus,  formerly  in  the  banking  business,  has 
become  associated  with  the  company  in  an 
official  capacity. 

Giles  &  Nielsen  Nickel  Works,  have 
moved  from  1931  Sixth  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and  are  now  located  in  new  quarters  on 
Front  street. 

A.  C.  Dallas  &  Son,  Inc.  of  Chicago,j 
moved  into  their  new  building  223-231 
North  Jefferson  street,  where  they  will 
carry  a  complete  stock  of  brass  and  copper 
sheet,  rod,  wire  and  tubing,  and  will  also 
extend   their   manufacturing  department. 

The  Laib  Company  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
manufacturer  of  plumbing  supplies,  whose 
buildings  were  damaged  by  fire,  is  building 
a  new  factory,  100  x  530  ft.,  on  Eighteenth 
street.  It  will  be  completed  in  about  six 
weeks.  New  piping  machinery  may  be  re- 
quired. 

The  works  of  the  Hammar  Brothers 
White  Lead  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  at  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  last  week. 
The  corroding  department  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  loss  was  about  $2.50,000. 
Plans  for  replacement  are  under  way. 

The  plant  of  the  .'Muminum  Goods  Co.  of 
Two  Rivers  is  to  be  enlarged.  A  3-story 
fireproof  building,  for  buffing,  finishing  and 
storage,  will  be  erected;  a  500-horsepower 
turbine  installed  in  the  power  house,  and 
the  drive  changed  to  electric  motors 
througliout,  save  in  the  rolling  mill. 
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THE    BUSINESS    SITUATION. 

Tlie  developments  in  business  during  the 
past  month  have  been  very  disappointing 
and   unsatisfactory. 

All  the  unfavorable  features  noted  in 
our  March  Digest  on  business  conditions 
remain  unchanged  and  in  some  cases  inten- 
sified, with  the  exception  of  a  declme  in 
Copper  having  been  changed  into  an  ad- 
vance of  about  J/^c  per  pound.  As  this  was 
accomplished  only  by  extraordinary  exports 
to  Europe  for  which  it  is  believed  there 
was  no  legitimate  reason,  we  are  doubtful 
if  the  Copper  situation  can  be  consioered 
as  having  improved.  On  the  other  hand 
two  items  in  our  favorable  list  last  month 
have  had  to  be  withdrawn  and  added  to-,  the 
unfavorable,  namely  our  basic  industry,  iron 
and  steel,  has  changed  from  improvement 
to  deterioration,  and  the  political  situation 
abroad,  has  become  disturbed  in  England, 
Paris  and  Brazil.  The  business  situation 
as  a  whole  has  lost  ground,  and  in  every 
direction    there   are    signs   of   depression. 

It  is  an  old  saying  proved  true  by  past 
experience  that  trade  with  us  usually  takes 
on  new  life  in  March,  when  the  sap  starts 
to  run  in  the  Spring,  and  there  is  every 
certainty,  that  especially  after  the  dormant 
business  conditions  of  the  past  six  months, 
such  would  have  been  the  case  this  year, 
had  there  not  been  abnormal  and  extra- 
ordinary reasons  to  prevent.  What  have 
been  those  reasons?  What  is  the  matter 
with  business? 

It  Is  A  Nervous  Trouble,  Not  Fundamental. 
In  physiology  we  first  in  the  case  of  dis- 
turbed conditions,  examine  the  outward 
phenomena,  and  from  that  data  proceed 
to  search  for  and  locate  the  hidden  cause. 
The  doctor  examines  the  outward  evidences 
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of  sickness,  and  accepts  it  as  a  guide  by 
which  to  locate  the  cause  and  apply  the 
necessary  treatment  to  restore  the  patient 
to  health. 

Business  shows  every  evidence  of  sick- 
ness, but  our  Washington  physicians  seem 
to  be  either  attempting  to  treat  something 
they  know  nothing  about,  or  else  have 
ignored  outward  signs,  and  having  decided 
on  a  drastic  plan  of  experimental  physicing 
of  their  own,  are  bent  on  carrying  it  out" 
to  the  bitter  end,  although  they  see  the 
patient  getting  more  feeble  and  distressed 
each   day. 

Business  is  sick,  disturbed  and  depressed, 
confidence  is  lacking,  all  which  is  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  entirely  foreign  and  unna- 
tural to  our  normal  American  business  life. 
An  examination  fails  to  bring  into  sight 
any  physical  or   fundamental  cause. 

It  is  a  nervous  trouble,  a  state  of  mind, 
not  a  state  of  matter.  But  mind  rules 
matter,  and  sentiment  is  all  powerful  in  its 
effect  on  physical  business.  Why?  Be- 
cause business  is  inert  except  as  the  indi- 
vidual mind  puts  it  into  activity,  and  is  sub- 
ject therefore  to  human  influences  and  laws. 
Some  of  these  laws  are  that  fear  generates 
caution,  disappointment  creates  depression, 
uncertainty  makes  for  doubt,  and  these 
things  are  extremely  infectious,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  another  law  that  we  are 
influenced  by  our  surroundings. 

Business  is  cautious  from  fear  of  anti- 
trust and  railroad  legislation,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  hostility  to  capital  and  big  busi- 
ness, depressed  over  the  disappointment  at 
the  fading  away  of  the  promising  outlook 
on  these  matters  in  January,  that  Spring 
has  brought  no  revival  in  trade,  and  that 
the  splendid  start  we  made  in  January 
must  be  recorded  as  a  false  one,  while 
doubt  as  to  the  future  and  the  wisdom  and 
efficiency  of  our  rulers  has  returned  with 
all  its  paralysing  effect  on  capital  and 
enterprise. 
Subject  to   Sudden  and  Violent  Change. 

Unfortunate  and  depressing  as  the  situa- 
tion is,  it  is  one  that  from  its  very  nature 
is  subject  to  a  sudden  change.  Were  our 
troubles  caused  by  bad  fundamental  condi- 
tions, it  would  take  time  for  such  conditions 
to  be  restored,  and  there  are  conditions 
such  as  those  following  a  panic  where  con- 


siderable time  must  elapse  until  previous 
excesses  and  the  shock  and  deterioration 
of  collapse  had  been  recovered.  Bad  har- 
vests, the  waste  and  loss  of  war,  and  over- 
production, all  require  time  to  recover 
from.  But  it  is  none  of  these  fundamental 
things  that  have  made  business  stagnant. 
As  we  said  we  are  suffering  from  mental 
apprehension,  disappointment  and  doubts. 
These  are  things  that  can  disappear  very 
quickly  were   the  cause   for  them   removed. 

Theoretical   Inexperience   vs.   Business. 

The  legislation  proposed  is  not  on  ques- 
tions of  divided  political  opinion.  That 
was  closed  with  the  passage  of  the  Tariff 
Bill,  and  as  regards  the  new  Tariff,  while  it 
has  lessened  profits  in  many  industries, 
it  has  closed  no  factories  through  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  goods.  It  has  caused 
no  discouragement,  but  rather  created 
efforts  to  overcome  obstacles,  feeling 
that  where  some  individual  profits  suf- 
fer, the  population  as  a  whole  is  a  gainer. 
The  whole  matter  is  a  question  of  theoret- 
ical inexperience  versus  business  experience 
and  actual  knowledge. 

Why  is  the  Railroad  Rate  Important? 

While  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  our 
greatest  industry,  that  thank  goodness  is 
removed  from  legislative  control,  and  de- 
pends on  Mother  Earth,  rain  and  sunshine, 
and  human  industry,  but  our  next  largest 
industry  is  the  railroads,  the  largest  buyer 
of  manufactured  commodities,  and  a  buyer 
who  does  not  re-sell  anything  but  service, 
and  dependent  on  its  power  to  buy  by  its 
ability  to  pay.  Affairs  with  the  railroads 
have  reached  a  crisis.  We  are  starving 
ourselves  by  refusing  the  railroads  the  rate 
increase,  and  demoralizing  not  only  the 
transportation  service  on  which  we  are 
dependent,  but  every  other  line  of  business 
whicli  depends  on  normal  railroad  buying. 
Washington  is  not  smashing  our  plutocrats, 
they  saw  trouble  coming  and  hold  to-day 
smaller  interests  in  railroads  than  any  time 
in  our  history. 

It  is  not  the  fifty  million  dollars  that 
the  rate  increase  is  estimated  would  bene- 
fit the  railroads,  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  losing  much  more  than  this  every 
week  in  paralyzed  business  and  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  for  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the   Government  can  hold  up 
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tlie  natural  laws  of  trade,  in  this  case  the 

right  of  capital  to  get  a  fair  return  for  its 

invfstinents. 

Wearing  a  Logical  and  Favorable  Decision. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  de- 
mands and  interests  of  business  and  the 
entire  wage  earning  community  outside  of 
the  farming  interests,  can  much  longer  be 
paltered   with. 

\\'c  are  witnessing  a  rising  Hood  of 
protest,  which  is  now  finding  expression 
not  only  in  the  ranks  of  business,  but  of 
labor,  under  the  lash  of  unemployment, 
that  will  serve  to  make  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  realize  how  imperative 
it  is  that  they  render  an  early  decision  in 
the  freight  rate  case.  A  few  weeks  ago  it 
seemed  to  be  the  intention  to  defer  the  de- 
cision until  September  but  the  present  out- 
look is  that  the  matter  will  be  definitely  set- 
tled within  one  month. 

Outlook  Portends  Greater  Activity. 

It  is  because  the  disturbed  condition  of 
business  is  largely  a  mental  one  that  we 
feel  optimistic  about  the  future.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  Washington  to  change  this  con- 
dition in  almost  a  moment.  The  granting 
of  an  advance  in  railroad  rates  and  the 
abandonment  of  further  efforts  to  regulate 
business,  would  result  in  a  change  in  senti- 
ment that  would  sweep  the  entire  country 
into  the  greatest  business  activity,  and  there 
would  be  a  rush  to  make  up  for  the  months 
of  delayed  enterprise.  Surely  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  we  have  delivered  ourselves  into 
the  hands  of  servants  who  cannot  be  made 
amendable  to  the  will  of  their  masters,  the 
public,  which  at  present  is  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed. 


THE  STEEL  RAIL  INDUSTRY. 

The  significant  features  of  the  rail  produc- 
tion statistics,  which  are  given  in  full  else- 
where through  the  calendar  year  1913  are: 

(1)  Continued  failure  to  break  the  ton- 
nage record  of  4,000,000  gross  tons  made  in 
1906.  The  1913  production,  although  rep- 
resenting a  gain  of  .5  per  cent  over  1912, 
was  only  3,500,000  tons. 

(2)  Such  rapid  decrease  in  Bessemer  rail 
production  that  last  year's  output  of  Bes- 
semer was  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
total,  while  in  rails  weighing  85  lbs.  and 
over  per  yard  the  Bessemer  proportion  was 
only  12  per  cent. 


(3)  Decrease  in  alloy  steel  rail  produc- 
tion to  negligible  proportions,  only  59,519 
tons  in  1913  against  257,324  tons   in  1910. 

.Ml  the  indications  are  that  the  rail  of  the 
future  will  be  simply  a  straight  basic  open- 
liearth  rail,  made  without  alloy  and  depend- 
ing for  safety  and  durability  upon  proper 
proportions  of  the  metalloids  and  upon  the 
method  of  manufacture.  For  heavy  service 
the  rail  will  probably  weigh  90  to  100  lbs. 
per  yard.  In  recent  years  the  trend  has 
been  towards  a  heavier  average  we'ght,  but 
at  the  recent  Chicago  convention  of  the 
railroad  experts  the  sentiment  expressed 
was  distinctly  not  in  favor  of  increasing  the 
section  above  100  lbs. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  plain  that 
rails  are  no  longer  the  dominant  finished 
steel  product.  The  time  was  that  rail  pro- 
duction measured  or  indicated  the  general 
volume  of  railroad  buying  of  steel,  and  as 
the  railroads  took  nearly  half  the  total  iron 
and  steel  output  rail  demand  came  very 
near  being  the  barometer  of  steel  trade  ac- 
tivity. In  recent  years  rail  demand  has  not 
been  increasing,  whereas  other  demand  has 
greatly  increased.  In  1913  we  made  18  per 
cent  more  pig  iron  than  in  1906,  seven  years 
earlier,  but  12  per  cent  less  rails. 

At  certain  periods  in  the  past  rail  demand 
comprised  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
total  steel  demand,  on  account  of  the  rail- 
roads passing  through  special  periods  in 
their  development.  In  the  eighties  it  was 
the  building  of  new  line.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  present  century  it  was  the 
building  of  subsidiary  track,  and  the  relay- 
ing of  much  track  in  heavy  rails  because 
the  heavier  rolling  stock  had  made  the  old 
light  rails  unserviceable.  Given  standard 
rails,  suitable  for  the  present  rolling  stock, 
the  present  volume  of  railroad  traffic  will 
not  wear  out  rails  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
about  a  million  tons  a  year.  Another  million 
tons,  in  90  lb.  rails,  will  lay  7,000  miles  of 
additional  track.  With  half  a  million  tons 
for  industrial  uses  and  electric  lines,  and 
another  half  million  for  export,  there  is 
about  three  million  tons,  representing  the 
average  minimum  requirements  of  the 
country.  Anything  above  this  will  make  a 
fairly  good  rail  year,  just  as  1913  was  a  fair- 
ly good  one  with  3,500,000  tons,  even  though 
it  fell  short  of  the  1906  record  by  half  a 
million  tons. 
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FAVORABLE. 

1. — Crop  outlook  could  not  be  better,  large 
acreage  and  ideal  soil  condition. 

3. — Easy  money  market  and  growth  of  in- 
dividual deposits  favors  expansion  in  in- 
vestment activities  when  general  business 
confidence  is  restored.  The  condition  of 
the  national  banks  as  of  March  4th  showing 
total  reserves  of  the  7,494  national  banks 
as  $1,547,592,375,  an  average  of  20.62  per 
cent,  and  $47,529,429  above  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  held. 

3. — Currency  law  will  operate  in  direction 
of  expanded  credit,  and  afford  means  and 
opportunity  for  doing  a  big  business,  as  in 
the  case  of  easy  money  when  business  en- 
terprise and  confidence  is  restored. 

4. — Reason  for  believing  that  railroads 
will  be  granted  a  rate  increase — President 
Wilson  reported  to  consider  it  fully  justi- 
fied, which  is  certainly  the  conclusion  the 
business  world  has  reached. 

5 — It  is  believed  that  the  universal  protests 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  various 
business  Associations  of  the  country  against 
the  so-call  "Five  Brothers  Anti-Trust  Bills" 
has  made  an  impression  on  the  Administra 
tion,  and  that  at  an  early  date  it  will  be 
proved  that  most  of  the  dangers  and  objec- 
tionable features  of  these  bills  have  been 
dropped  or  considerably  lessened. 

6. — Fewer  labor  troubles  tlireatened  than 
usual  at  the  opening  of  Spring.  Labor  gen- 
erally has  been  chastened  by  the  un- 
employment so  much  in  evidence,  and 
as  individuals  are  showing  more  con- 
cern regarding  holding  their  persent  em- 
ployment, than  making  any  efforts  to 
decrease  their  hours  of  employment  or 
getting  a  wage  increase.  The  fact  that 
the  organs  that  pander  to  these  classes 
have  completely  stopped  their  muck-raking 
campaign  against  trusts,  big  business  and 
capital,  proves  that  their  readers  are  tired  of 
the  subject,  since  they  find  the  so-called 
"uplift"  and  "restoration  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual"  have  created  neither  improv- 
ed wages  nor  opportunities,  or  lowered  their 
cost  of  living,  but  has  in  many  cases 
brought  about  disturbed  conditions  that 
has  left  him  without  any  employment. 


UNFAVORABLE. 

1. — Depressed  and  disappointing  mental 
condition  of  business  caused  by  railroad  and 
anti-trust  legislation,  that  the  advent  f  i 
Spring  has  failed  to  bring  usual  activity,  and 
that  the  start  of  business  to  improve  in  Jan- 
uary was  a  false  one.  Enterprise  is  dead, 
and  depressing  fear  and  doubt  has  paralyzed 
the  energies  of  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers. This  mental  condition  is  the  most 
unfavorable  feature  at  present.  It  could 
however,  be  quickly  changed,  were  the  caus- 
es that  have  created  it  removed.  Meanwhile 
it  possesses  business,  and  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  other  unfavorable  physical  fenturis 
that  follow  as  the  result. 

2. — Delay  in  railroad  rate  decision,  ami 
fear  that  when  made  it  may  not  be  suffi- 
ciently adequate.  The  point  has  well  been 
made  that  the  tariff  and  currency  laws  were 
passed  in  half  the  time  that  the  railroad 
rates   have   been   under   discussion. 

3. — The  railroad  crisis  that  is  developin:: 
from  decrease  in  earnings,  and  caused  by  in- 
creased cost  of  living  (materials,  wages,  tax- 
es). The  consequent  unattractiveness  <  i 
their  loans  or  securities,  with  the  investin.: 
public,  and  since  a  cut  in  wages  is  impr.  - 
sible,  lessened  service,  laying  off  of  em 
ployes,  and  intense  economy  in  purcha~'  - 
and  improvements,  follows  as  a  matter  ci 
necessit}'. 

4. — Iron  and  Steel. — The  improvement  ii» 
trade  of  January-February  changed  to  fall- 
I  ing  off  in  orders,  and  weakening  prices.  The 
next  statement  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  from  re- 
cent increases  in  unfilled  orders  will  show  a 
substantial  decrease.  Instead  of  increasing 
operations  as  should  be  expected  at  this 
time,  mills  are  facing  reduced  operations  un- 
less a  great  change  takes  place  in  demand 
for  their  products  during  next  two  months. 

5. — Prospects  of  foreign  political  compli- 
cations have  increased  abroad.  The  extra- 
ordinary and  dangerous  situation  in  Eng- 
land, unfavorable  developments  in  Paris  and 
Brazil,  and  the  Mexican  situation  darker 
than  ever. 

6. — Unemployment  increasing  and  in  spite 
of  the  opening  of  Spring,  worse  than  in  mid- 
winter, as  result  of  business  depression. 
This  unemployment  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  and  almost  every  line  of  manufactures 
would  be   even   greater  were  it  not  for   the 
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UNFAVORABLE. 

extraordinary  efforts  being  made  by  iiiami- 
facturers  to  employ  their  hands  around  tlieir 
mills  in  some  way  or  other,  as  best  they  can, 
hoping  to  keep  their  labor  organization  to- 
gether, in  the  hope  that  the  expedients  be- 
ing now  employed  to  that  end  will  soon  be 
unnecessary. 

Efforts  being  made  by  state  and  cities  to 
relieve  the  situation  meet  with  little  suc- 
cess, conditions  that  are  responsible  being 
too  fundamental  to  be  reached  by  mere 
pallatives.  Meanwhile  the  buy'ng  power  of 
the  community  is  being  heavily  curtailed  by 
the  unemployment. 

7. — Business  failures  increasing,  while  they 
should  show  a  decrease  as  natural  after  the 
turn  of  the  year  being  past.  If  present  busi- 
ness depression  is  continued  failures  are  cer- 
tain to  grow,  as  many  are  running  at  a  loss. 

S. — Taxation  and  expenditures  for  Gov- 
ernment and  civic  purposes  increasing.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  rich  government.  The 
money  spent  has  to  come  from  the  taxpay- 
ers. The  lower  the  taxes  the  more  the  pub- 
lic has  to  spend,  and  the  lower  their  busi- 
ness profit  the  harder  the  tax  bears  on  the 
public. 

COMMERCIAL   FAILURES. 

"Bradstreet's"  says  that  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  current  year  failures 
number  4,205,  an  increase  of  7.4  per  cent 
over  the  like  first  three  months  of  1913, 
of  4.8  per  cent  over  the  first  quarter  of 
1912,  and  a  slight  fraction  of  1  per  cent 
larger  than  the  like  period  of  1908.  Com- 
pared with  the  first  quarter  of  1896,  the 
decrease  is  6.8  per  cent.  Liabilities  for  the 
first  three  months  this  year  aggregate 
$79,882,007,  an  increase  of  23  per  cent  over 
the  like  period  of  1913.  but  a  decrease  of 
28  per  cent,  from  the  first  quarter  of  1908. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the 
failures  monthly  and  quarterly  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  past  two  years: 
No.  of 

1914.  failures.     Assets.     Liabilities. 

January    1,729  $20,421,273  $3.S,196,682 

February    1,206     10,820,258     20,159,736 

March     1,270     13,136,015     24,525,589 

First    quarter  4,205  $44,377,546  $79,882,007 

1913. 

January     1,566       8,404,342     15,619,192 

February    1,114     16,1.59,8.58     29,802.170 

March    1.235       8,308,715     19,411,481 

First   quarter  3,915  $32,872,915  $64,832,843 


THE  STOCK  MARKET. 

Transactions  in  stocks  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  for  the  month  of  March 
were  the  smallest  for  the  third  month  in 
any  year  since  1897.  The  total  trading 
amounted  to  5,862,153  shares,  a  decrease  of 
370,730  shares  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious month  and  1,321,169  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

Bond  transactions  on  the  Exchange  for 
March  amounted  to  $60,053,500.  This  is  a 
decline  of  $9,541,500  from  February  and  of 
$28,263,000  from  January.  In  March,  1913, 
the  total  was  $40,144,000  and  in  1912,  $66,- 
684,000.  Bond  sales  during  the  three  months 
of  1914  were  $217,965,000;  this  is  $76,176,000 
more  than  the  first  three  months  of  last 
year  and  also  exceeds  the  aggregate  for  the 
last  six  months  of  1913  by  $12,980,000. 

The  sixth  of  March  was  the  only  day  dur- 
ing the  month  on  which  the  stock  sales 
amounted  to  over  four  hundred  thousand 
shares,  while  in  February  there  were  four 
such  days  and  in  January  eleven. 

The  total  bond  transactions  also  were 
largest  on  the  sixth,  which  was  the  only 
day  on  which  the  sales  exceeded  $3,000,000. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  transac- 
tions in  stocks  for  the  month  of  March 
during  a  series  of  years: 

Stocks,  Shares. 
March. 


1914 
1913 
1913 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 


5,862,153 
7,183,322 
14,548,838 
6,920,788 
14,991,901 
13,649,919 
15,594,538 
32,350,842 


1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 


Bonds,  Par  Value. 

The    March   figures   covering 
actions  since  1900  follow: 

March. 
1914     .  .  .    $60,573,000  1906    .. 

1913     .  .  .       40,417,000  1905    .  . 

1913    ...       68,912,500  1904    .. 

1911     ...       03,979,000  1903    .. 

1910     .  .  .       75,491,800  1902    .  . 

1909     .  .  .       85,753,000  1901     .  . 

1908     ...       63,991330  1900     .. 

1907     ...       53,958.500 


March. 
19,339,949 
39, 06?, 450 
11,418,973 
15,030,633 
11,954,603 
37,001,677 
14,447,287 


bond   trans- 
March. 
$53,133,900 
,    104,154,300 
46,770,500 
.      51,886,500 
.      66,952,200 
.    132,491,020 
08,916,640 
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BUSINESS  TRENDS, 


OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE, 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington 
has  made  public  its  returns  on  the  coun- 
try's foreign  trade  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  reports  showed  exports  of 
merchandise  to  have  been  $173,808,468,  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  month  and  a 
year  ago.  Imports  were  little  changed  as 
compared  with  a  month  and  a  year  ago. 

The  February  returns  are  compared  in 
the  following  table  with  the  returns  of  the 
same  month  last  year: 

Feb.  1914.       Feb.  1913. 

Exports     $173,808,468     $193,996,942 

Imports     149,937,011        149,913,918 


Excess    exports.    $33,871,457       $44,083,024 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

The  total  expenditure  at  140  cities  as  re- 
ported to  Bradstreet's  for  February  was 
$50,753,438,  as  against  $48,551,800  in  January 
this  year  and  $61,461,365  in  February  a  year 
ago.  There  is  here  shown  an  increase  of 
4.4  per  cent  over  January,  but  a  decrease  of 
17.4  per  cent  from  February  a  ye..r  ago, 
with  75  cities  of  the  140  showing  decreases 
from  February,  1913.  Bearing  upon  last 
month's  showing  as  compared  with  the  like 
month  last  year,  it  might  be  noted  that 
February,  1913,  showed  an  increase  of  18.7 
per  cent  over  February,  1912,  and  the  like 
month  in  turn  showed  a  gain  of  27  4  per 
cent  over  February,  1911. 

The  record  of  building  expenditures  at 
leading  American  cities,  according  to  Brad- 
streets,  reporting  monthly,  quarterly  and 
yearly  from  January,  1913  down  to  and  in- 
cluding February,  1914,  shows  the  ebb  and 
flow  in  the  building  industry  in  the  past  26 
months,  as  follows: 

Cities.  1913.  1912. 

Jan.        145       $54,340,563  $48,692,024 

Feb.       145  61,141,275     51,494,295 

Mar.      146         81,220,557     79,409,845 

1st  quarter   196,702,395  179,590,164 

Apr.       145  96,918,246  103,189,722 

May      146         88,706,252     95,008,769 

June      146         80,859,953     96,958,920 

2d    quarter    266,484,451  295,157,411 

Six  months    463,186,846  474,753,575 

July       145         75,501,375     87,580,278 


I. 

11.6 

I. 

18.7 

I. 

2.2 

I. 

9.5 

D. 

6.0 

D. 

6.6 

D. 

16.6 

D. 

9.7 

D. 

2.4 

D. 

13.7 

Cities.  1913.  1912. 

Aug.       146  63,720,880  83,462,183  D.  23.6 

Sep.       143  76,720,050  68,680,476  I.  11.7 

3rd  quarter  215,942,305  239,722,967  D.  10.0 

9    months.  679,129,151  714,476,512  D.  5.0 

Oct.       144  63,035,385  73,128,886  D.  13.8 

Nov.       145  50.405,703  71,170,911  D.  :2'J  1 

Dec.       146  67,409,818  72,180,455  D.  r,  i, 

4th   quarter  180,847,906  216,486,252  D.  If,. 4 

Year    859,977.057  930,962,764  D.  T  r. 

1914.  1913. 

Jan.        14G  45,999,862  55,514,979  D.  17  1 

Fob.        140  50,752.438  61,401,365  D.  17.4 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS, 

Owing  to  business  inertia  the  promotiiu 
of  new  enterprises  continues  disappointin.:. 
although  the  total  incorporations  for  Maicli 
were  slightly  above  those  for  February. 
Papers  filed  in  the  Eastern  States  la^i 
month  for  new  companies  with  $l,000.niin 
or  over,  including  increases  in  capital,  rep- 
resented a  total  of  only  $57,700,000,  against 
$166,030,000  in  March  a  year  ago.  In  Feb- 
ruary this  year  the  charters  involved  $.M, 
575,000.  The  grand  total  of  all  compaim  - 
chartered  last  month  with  a  capital  of  $100.- 
000  or  over  covering  all  States,  includiuR 
those  of  the  East,  amounted  to  $131.737,0011. 
against  $117,005,800  in  February.  In  Marcli 
last  year  it  was  $338,720,000. 

Following  are  the  comparative  figures  ;i- 
specially  compiled  by  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Bulletin  of  comp;m- 
ies  incorporated  in  the  Eastern  Stales  dur^ 
ing  the  last  three  years  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $1,000,000  or  more:  | 

1914.  1913.  1912.         1 

Jan.  . .  $120,050,000  $333,450,000  $210,530,000 
Feb.  . .  51,575,000  191,500,000  166,300,000 
Mar.  . .  57,700,000  166,030,000  159,578,000 
Total    $229,325,000  $689,980,000  $536,398,000 

April 198,718,000     281,457,000 

May    172.200,000     140,284,000 

June    79.550,000     280,170,000 

July 83,650,000      253,518,000 

Aug 63,500,000      164,500,000 

Sept 42,750,000      11.5.050,000 

Oct 70,856,300      169,495,000 

Nov.    .  77,800,000     154,300,000 

Dec.    .  55,250,000     200,100,000 

Total     .N  1,534,254,300  $2,295,17:2,000 
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IDLE  RAILWAY   CARS. 

The  fortiiiglitly  figures  arc  given  below, 
with  the  returns  for  other  periods  I'lgurcs 
representing  net  surplus  of  idle  cars,  ex- 
cept  where  otherwise  indicated: 

1914—  1913— 

Mar.  15 124,803       July  15   .    ...     69,405 

Mar.  1 15;j,907       June  30 63,704 

Feb.  15 197,052       June  14 63,937 

Feb.  1   209,678       May  31   50,908 

Jan.   15    214,889       May  15   .....      50,294 

Jan.  1    188,850      May  1 39,799 

1913—  April  15    57,498 

Dec.  15    . .  .   tlOl.545      April  1      .      .     57,988 

Dec.  1 57,234       Mar.  15 37,775 

Nov.  15 23,652      Mar.  1 31,381 

Nov.  1 *1,842       Feb.  15   23,183 

Oct.  15 *6,048      Feb.  1   37,360 

Oct.  1   10,374       Jan.  15    38,439 

Sep.   15    40,150       Jan.    1    17,053 

Sep.  1     58,306  1913 

Aug.  15  . .    .  .     54,425       Nov.  7 *51,169 

Aug.  1 58,445       April  25    ...   tl38,8Sl 

*  Net  shortage;  f  Maximum  surplus  for 
year;  J  Minimum  surplus  for  year. 


COMMODITY   PRICES- 

Bradstreet's  Index  Number  for  March  is 
8. 833,  thus  registering  the  third  decrease  in 
commodity  prices  this  year.  It  corripares 
with  8.861  for  February  1st,  8.885  for  Jan- 
uary, and  9.339  for  December  1st  last.  Most 
strength  is  reflected  in  provisions,  while 
contrary  tendencies  are  shown  by  the  tex- 
tile as  well  as  by  the  metal  group 

The  following  table  gives  "Bradstreets" 
index  numbers  (the  totals  of  the  prices  per 
pound  of  ninety-six  articles)  since  January 
1,  1909: 


1909. 

1910. 

1911, 

1913. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan. 

8.363 

9.231 

8.836 

8.949 

9.493 

8.885 

Feb. 

8.032 

9.073 

8.766 

8.958 

9.459 

8.861 

Mar. 

8.217 

9.111 

8.603 

8.90:: 

9.405 

8.832 

Apr. 

8.316 

9.300 

8.522 

9.098 

9.297 

May 

8.302 

9.039 

8.458 

9.270 

9.139 

June 

8.396 

8.911 

8.539 

9  102 

9.073 

July 

8.457 

8.935 

8.594 

9.113 

8.952 

Aug. 

8.504 

8.823 

8.657 

9.159 

9.011 

Sep. 

8.591 

8.953 

8.819 

9.215 

9.100 

Oct. 

8.748 

8.937 

8.806 

9.451 

9.156 

Nov. 

8.964 

8.877 

8.892 

9.478 

9.230 

Dec. 

9.136 

8.784 

8.983 

9.546 

9.329 

Year 

8.515 

8.989 

8.713 

9.186 

9.211 

BANK  CLEARINGS, 

.Vccording  to  Bradstreet's  bank  clearings 
lor  the  month  of  March  make  a  somewhat 
better  showing  than  was  expected  especially 
as  trade  was  irregular,  while  storms  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  period  restricted  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  speculation  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  respective  factors  named,  payments 
at  all  centers  of  the  United  States  aggre- 
gated $14,113,845,406,  which  sum  exh'bits  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  over  February. 


Following  are  the  aggregate  of  clearings 
monthly  at  all  cities  in  the  United  States, 
compared  with  the  like  periods  in  four  pre- 
ceding years  as  reported  by  Bradstreets: 
(Six   figures   omitted) 
1914.        1913.        1913.        1911.        1909. 
Jan.      $16,053  $16,093  $14,977  $14,341  $13,905 
Feb.        13,736     13,483     13,788     13,136     11,131 
Mar.       14,111      13,988     14,330     13,333     13,473 
Ist  q'r    43,900      43,563      42,095      39,810      37,499 

April        14,162     14,855     12,254     13,531 

May         13,973     14,708     13,367     13,868 

June         13,581     13,519     13,691     14,007 

2d  q'v       41,715     43,082     39,312     40,406 

July  13,433      13,847     13,925     13,332 

Aug 13,360     13,097     12,495     13,390 

Sep 13,390     13,956     12,410     l-,405 

3d  q'r       38.970     39,900     37,830     40,117 

Oct 15,553      17,003      13,335      15,710 

Nov 13,741     15,338     13,891      14,630 

Dec.  ....  14,536  15,217  14,0?7  13.721 
4th  q'r  ....  43,833  47,447  41,253  46,032 
Total       168,083   172,524  158,195   164,054 


PIG  IRON   PRODUCTION, 

Daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  an- 
thracite pig  iron,  gross  tons: 

1910       1911.        1912.  1913.        1914. 

Jan.    .    84,148     56,753     66,384  90,173     60,808 

Feb...    85,616     64,090     73,442  93,309     07,458 

Mar..     84,459     70,036     77,591  89,147      

April.    82,793     68,836     79,181  91,759      

May..    77,102     61,079     81,051  91,039      

June    .   75,516     59,585     81,358  87,619      

July..    69,305     57,841     77,738  82,601 

Aug.   .   67,963     62,150     81,046  83,057      

Sep...    68,476     65,903     83,1?8  83,531  .... 

Oct...    67,530     67,811     86,733  33,133      

Nov..     63,659     66,648     87,697  74,453      

Dec...    57,349     65,913     89,766  63,987      
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PRESIDENT  FARRELL  ON  EXPORT  TRADE 
AND  THE  SHERMAN  LAW. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  to  assemble  at 
Washington,  probably  in  May,  a  conven- 
tion composed  of  representatives  of  the 
financial,  commercial  and  industrial  activi- 
ties of  the  country,  which  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  promotion  and  expansion  of 
foreign  trade.  The  prompting  of  this  move- 
ment has  come  from  the  members  of  the 
American  Manufacturers'  Export  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Asiatic  Association, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  those  of  the 
Pan-American  Society.  It  has  commanded 
the  warm  approval  and  support  of  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  largest  industrial  corpora- 
tions   in    the    countrj'. 

Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  inter- 
viewed by  the  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  New 
York,  presents  for  discussion  a  number  of 
questions  on  this  important  subject  which 
will  be  read  with  great  interest,  coming  as 
they  do  from  one  who  is  certainly  the  best 
American  authority  on  the  subject,  and 
under  whose  initiative  and  management 
such  strides  have  been  made  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  in  the  development 
of  our  export  trade  in  iron  and  steel  and 
their  allied  products. 

We  are  glad  to  reproduce  what  Mr.  Far- 
rell has  to  say  on  the  subject  in  the  same 
number  of  the  "Digest"  that  contains 
the  Hon.  John  Barrett's  speech  before  the 
Traffic  Club,  Pittsburgh,  on  the  wonderful 
trade  opportunities  with  .South  America  and 
the  Orient,  presented  by  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  When  read  together  they 
are  illuminating  and  convincing,  and  of  the 
greatest  value  at  this  time  when  an  oppor- 
tunity for  trade  expansion  is  presented  such 
as  has  never  been  before  offered  to  our 
manufacturers.  These  captains  of  industry 
and  experience  show  us  the  way.  If  we  do 
not  proceed  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion, we  will  deserve  the  contempt  of  future 
generations  from  our  failure  to  rise  to  our 
opportunity  when  it  was  so  clearly  offered. 
Other  nations  are  alive  to  the  situation. 
It  is  an  occasion  for  statesmanship,  as  well 
as  business  enterprise  and  ability.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  legislators  and  manu- 
facturers will  grasp  the  situation.  Mr. 
Farrell  says: 

"The   present   supposed   interpretation    of 


the  Sherman  law  as  being  applicable  to  the 
foreign  trade  as  well  as  to  the  domestic 
necessarily  causes  considerable  doubt  and 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  American  manu- 
facturers as  to  what  extent  they  would 
be  permitted  to  co-operate  or  to  associate 
themselves  with  other  domestic  manufac- 
turers for  the  economic  distribution  of 
their  products,  as  is  customary  among 
foreign  manufacturers.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  proper  exploitation  of  foreign  markets 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  national  import- 
ance, but  one  of  great  expense  to  those 
carrying  on  the  business,  occasioned  either 
through  the  opening  of  branch  offices,  the 
appointment  of  agents,  or  sending  special 
representatives,  and  only  those  manufac- 
turers whose  products  are  greatly  diver- 
sified and  who  have  sufficient  capital  to 
risk  in  such  ventures,  can  undertake  the 
business  on  a  large  scale  in  respect  to  the 
staple  commodities  similar  to  those  manu- 
factured   bj'    their    foreign    competitors. 

What   German   Manufacturers   Do. 

"This  statement,  of  course,  does  not  in- 
clude manufacturers  of  patented  or  other 
special  articles  which  are  of  peculiarly 
American  origin  and  which  can  be  sold  on 
a  remunerative  basis  without  coming  into 
active  competition  with  staple  products  of 
foreign  manufacture,  and  it  tehould  bt- 
borne  in  mind  that  any  great  expansion  of 
our  foreign  trade  as  far  as  volume  is  con- 
cerned must  necessarily  be  in  everyday 
articles  of  consumption  in  which  Europe 
holds  a  commanding  position  in  the  world's 
markets.  When  it  is  considered  that  some 
30,000  firms  in  Germany  are  banded  to- 
gether in  an  association  formed  largely  for 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  trade,  and  that 
they  are  assisted  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly by  Government  aid,  and  that  they 
are  permitted  to  establish  syndicates  of  a 
co-operative  character  and  distribute  orders 
to  plants  which  are  either  best  situated 
geographically  or  best  fitted  to  manufac- 
ture economically,  it  is  important  that  any 
restrictions  under  which  American  manu- 
facturers and  producers  are  now  laboring 
in  this  respect  shall  be  removed  or  modi- 
fied if  we  are  to  compete  successfully  with 
foreign    manufacturers.      It    ought     to     be 
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iiKidc  ptTinissihlf  lor  manufacturers  of 
similar  lines  of  goods  to  conil)inc  to  the 
extent  of  seeking  orders  abroad  and  dis- 
tributing such  orders  to  mills  in  the  best 
position  to  handle  them.  As  such  orders 
accrue  to  tlie  benefit  of  the  American 
workman  and  to  the  economic  position  of 
the  country,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  there  should  be  any  objection  to  their 
being  secured  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
lowest  costs  at  plants  which  are  most 
capable  of  undertaking  export  trade.  For 
example,  a  number  of  manufacturers  could 
send  a  joint  representative  to  exploit 
foreign  markets  or  could  open  a  joint 
foreign  office  at  an  expense  which  would 
be  impossible  for  any  single  one  to  bear. 
Such  representative  could  seek  orders  to 
be  allocated  to  the  mills  capable  of  manu- 
facturing them  most  cheaply  or  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  cost  of  maintaining  offices, 
cables,  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  would  be 
reduced   to  a   minimum." 

The  Consular  Service. 
"Our  consular  service  has  reached  a  remark- 
ably high  state  of  efficiency  in  co-operating 
with  American  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers who  are  interested  in  securing  for- 
eign markets  for  their  products  and  thereby 
extending  and  developing  the  peaceful 
commercial  relations  and  prosperity  of  our 
country.  The  able  men  who  now  adorn 
this  service,  carrying  the  message  of 
American  enterprise  and  industry  to  the 
uttermost  corners  of  the  globe,  and  our 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  medium 
through  which  information  relating  to 
foreign  trade  opportunities  is  laid  before 
us,  should  have  the  hearty  co-operation 
and  support  not  only  of  the  American 
manufacturer  and  producer,  but  of  every 
American  citizen  having  the  smallest 
modicum  of  pride  in  his  country  or  inter- 
est in  the  extension  of  its  commerce  and 
prestige  among  the   nations   of  the  world. 

"There  is  no  policy  which  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  has  advocated  during  his 
administration  which  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  American  manufacturers  seeking 
export  trade  than  that  covered  by  his 
recommendation  to  Congress  to  supple- 
ment and  improve  the  consular  service  by 
the  appointment  of  a  number  of  commer- 
cial attaches  in  the  principal  capitals  of  the 
world.  I  hope  that  the  Secretary's  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  will  be  approved 
and    have    no    doubt    that    the    type    of   men 


selected  will  be  such  as  will  commend 
them  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
business  clement  in  the  foreign  countries 
to  which  they  are  accredited.  It  is  fur- 
ther hoped  that  the  compensation  of  these 
representatives  will  be  adequate  to  com- 
mand an  experienced  class  of  business 
men  to  undertake  these  missions.  In  or- 
der that  the  Government  may  be  assured 
of  the  interest  which  American  exporters 
are  taking  in  this  policy,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  were  it  regarded  as  proper  and  per- 
missible the  associations  interested  in  for- 
eign trade  would,  through  their  member- 
ship, undertake  to  defray  any  proportion 
of  additional  remuneration  which  might 
be  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  qualified 
type  of  representative.  We  regard  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  such  class  of  men  to 
represent  this  country  abroad  commer- 
cially a?  important  to  the  business  inter- 
ests of  this  country  as  the  appointment  of 
suitable  ambassadors  and  ministers  is  to 
our   diplomatic   prestige. 

"Tlie  United  States  has  in  recent  years 
been  represented  abroad  through  its  con- 
sular service  by  a  class  of  men  who  have 
won  commendation  for  their  devotion  to 
their  duties,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
American  consular  service  has  been  looked 
upon  abroad  as  typifying  the  highest  class 
of  such  service  throughout  the  world.  The 
commercial  attaches  to  be  chosen  will  un- 
doubtedly possess  the  necessary  capabili- 
ties, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  amount 
of  remuneration  which  it  is  proposed  to 
l)e  offered  will  attract  a  suitable  class  of 
men. 

"It  is  further  suggested  that  these  men 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  personally  the  principals  of  the 
various  business  organizations  of  this 
country,  to  make  any  inquiries  that  they 
may  desire  as  to  our  country's  export 
trade  and  methods  of  expanding  it,  prior 
to  taking  up  their  foreign  positions.  More- 
over, opportunities  should  be  afforded 
them  to  visit  the  various  plants,  mills  and 
workshops  now  engaged  in  the  export 
trade,  as  well  as  those  industries  which 
expect  to  engage  in  it,  with  the  object  of 
giving  these  commercial  attaches  as  thor- 
ough an  education  as  is  possible  in  the 
limited  time  available  in  the  principal 
lines  with  which  it  would  be  desirable  for 
them  to  be  conversant  in  their  foreign 
missions.  It  is.  of  course,  presumed  that 
the   study   and    reports    of   these   gentlemen 
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ill  llicir  foreign  posts  would  be  with  re- 
spect to  those  products  which,  having 
regard  to  present  duties  and  consumption 
of  materials,  it  is  possible  for  American 
mamifacturcrs  to  make  competitively,  and 
to  do  this  intelligently  it  is  obvious  that 
it  is  necessary  for  these  commercial  rep- 
resentatives to  study  in  advance  the  manu- 
factures and  products  of  this  country 
which  arc  capable  of  being  introduced  and 
sold    to   a    large   extent   abroad. 

"Largely     by     reason     of     the     stimulus 
Secretary    Redfield    has    given    to    the    de- 
velopment of  foreign  trade  through  the  ex- 
cellent work  which  is  being  carried  on  by 
the     Department    of    Commerce,    American 
business  men  are  studying  foreign  markets 
as   a   basis    for   increasing   their    trade    op- 
portunities.    There   is  probably  no  Ameri- 
can  manufacturer    who    has    been    engaged 
in   export  business  for  any  length  of  time 
who     does    not    recognize    the    futility     of 
many   of  the   attempts   to   increase   Ameri- 
can   trade,      .\inerican    manufacturers    will, 
doubtless,     learn     by     experience     how     to 
adapt    their    goods    and    find    markets    for 
them     in     foreign     countries.      It     is     only 
through    persistent    and    well    directed    ef- 
forts    that    success    will    be    achieved,    but 
they   will   learn   more   tjuickly   if  placed   in 
an    intelligent    position    as    to    the    require- 
ments  in   various   countries   as   a   result    of 
the     information     made     available     through 
the    reports    of   trade   emissaries." 
Government    Recognition. 
"The  official  recognitiuu  liy  our   Govern- 
ment   of    joint    associations,    such    as    the 
American   Manufacturers'    Export   Associa- 
tion,     the       I'an-American       .Society,       the 
American-Asiatic    Association,     and     prop- 
erly    established    chambers    of     commerce, 
is  a  question  that  calls  for  thoughtful  con- 
sideration   and    solution.      In    many    Euro- 
pean  countries   such   organizations    have    a 
certain     ofificial     or     semi-official     standing. 
The    representatives    of    these    associations 
are    officially    recognized    and    freely     con- 
sulted   by    the    Government    authorities    in 
their    respective     countries    on   all    matters 
pertaining     to    trade    and    commerce     and 
other     related    subjects,     and    in    this     way 
wise    and    just    laws    and    regulations    are 
established  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
It    would    be    a    most    desirable    thing     to 
have  such  a  policy  adopted  in  this  country 
whereby  a  consensus  of  opinion  and  a  full 
and     free    exchange    of    views,    might     be 
obtained     by    Government    authorities    and  I 


liusiness  men.  iniiiuifacturers  and  producers 
on  questions  relating  to  the  domestic  ami 
foreign  commerce  and  trade  relations  oi 
all   classes    of   industrial   enterprise. 

"Government  recognition  of  such  organi- 
zations  would   also  enable   the   Department 
of    Commerce    and    other    departments    d" 
the  Government  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of     highly     specialized     experts     in     many 
diversified  lines  of  industrial  activity,  such 
as     transportation,    mining,     manufacture' > 
and     agriculture,    thus    securing     the     In-^t 
thought     and    knowledge    in    the     solution 
of  problems  relating  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country   and    its   people.     Such   recognition 
would   also   assist   materially   in   advancing 
the     policy    tentatively    proposed     by     this 
Government   when    our   present    tariff   was 
being   discussed   in    Congress    with    respect 
to    the   inspection   of  books   or   records   of 
foreign     manufacturers     to     guard     against 
the   dumping  of   foreign  products   into   this 
country     to     the    detriment    of    our     indus- 
tries   and    our   workmen    and    the    overturn 
of  the  high   standard  of  wages  and  of  liv- 
ing now  enjoyed  by  tlie  American  people." 
Question  of  Reciprocity. 
"There     arc     a    large     number    of     coun- 
tries,    principally     those     which       are     cnl- 
onies     of    the    United     Kingdom       or    oth- 
er     European      nations,      at      present      dis- 
criminating against   American   manufactur- 
ers in  favor  of  those  of  their  mother  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  important  that  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  problem 
of    reciprocity    trade    agreements    and    that 
there     should    be    constant    conference    be- 
tween  associations    of   .American    manufac- 
turers   and    the    Department    of    Commerce 
at  Washington  in  regard  to  such  discrimi- 
nation.    Continual  effort  is  being  made  by 
European      countries      to      induce      further 
preferential    consideration    of   the    products 
of   their   countries,   not  only   in   their   colo- 
nies,   but    in    other    markets,    and    while    it 
is    presumed    that    the    United    States    con- 
sular   representatives    and    the    commercial 
attaches    if    appointed    would    devote    par- 
ticular   attention    to    these    questions,    it    is 
believed   that   American  manufacturers   can 
themselves    with    propriety    take    up     these 
matters  with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in     Washington    with    a    view     to     having 
present   discriminations   abated   and    future 
discriminations     obviated    or   lessened.      In 
this  connection  sjjccial  attention  and  study 
should  be  given  to  the  possibilities  of  trade 
opp(,ttiinity   and    development   where    there 
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is  a  niarkcJ  disparity  in  the  imports  to 
tlic  United  States  and  the  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  certain  countries,  as, 
for  example,  many  of  the  countries  of 
South  America.  It  is  suggested  that  reci- 
procity or  other  trade  conventions  should 
l>e  actively  considered  with  a  vievi:  to  ob- 
taining all  the  preferential  consideration 
possible,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
European  countries  do  not  hesitate  to 
obtain  all  such  preference.  As  America 
has  no  'colonial'  interests,  save  in  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  little  can 
be  done  to  offset  the  restraint  of  American 
trade  tlirough  the  medium  of  discrimina- 
tory tariffs,  except  by  obtaining  preference 
from  those  countries  to  which  we  are 
logically  entitled  to  look  for  preference  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  disparity  between 
our  purchases  from  them  and  theirs  from 
us.  Precedents  for  such  action  are  found 
in  the  preferential  tariff  of  Cuba,  and  to 
a  slight  extent  of  Brazil,  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  discrimination 
against  the  United  States  is  especially 
marked  in  the  case  of  Canada,  South 
Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
the  German,  French  and  Belgian  colonies." 
Considering  the  amount  of  doubt  and 
diffidence  which  exists  in  the  minds  of 
American  exporters  as  to  how  much  as- 
sistance they  can  expect  from  their  Gov- 
ernment in  supporting  American  bankers 
in  the  underwriting  of  foreign  loans,  don't 
you  think  it  well  that  some  representation 
should  be  made  to  the  Administration  on 
.  this  subject?  Mr.  Farrell  was  asked.  He 
said  in  reply:  "Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  bulk  of  the  present  export 
business  of  England,  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium in  manufactured  commodities  is  due 
directly  or  indirectly  to  their  investment 
of  capital  in  foreign  enterprises.  A  com- 
mon experience  of  American  manufactur- 
ers seeking  foreign  trade  is  to  be  informed 
that  the  business  is  confined  exclusively 
to  English  or  European  manufacturers,  for 
the  reason  that  capital  for  the  enterprises 
requiring  material  in  question  was  pro- 
vided from  those  countries.  Even  in  many 
cases  where  impartial  treatment  is  sup- 
posed to  be  accorded  to  the  manufacturers 
of  all  countries,  it  has  frequently  been 
found  that  specifications  for  materials  are 
so  drawn  as  to  permit  only  the  manufac- 
turers of  one  country  successfully  to  com- 
pete.    This   obstacle   to   trade    developnunl 


can  only  be  overcome  by  our  Government 
giving  its  approval  and  support  to  Ameri- 
can bankers  to  participate  in  foreign  loans 
cir  to  underwrite  foreign  enterprises  of  a 
legitimate  character,  so  that  orders  for 
material  accruing  therefrom  may  come  to 
American  manufacturers.  Not  only  do  or- 
ders result  from  these  loans,  but  the  finan- 
cial participation  of  banking  interests  in 
foreign  countries  invariably  develops  a 
community  of  interest  which  redounds  to 
the  benefit  of  the  country  concerned  in 
many  other  lines  than  those  which  directly 
participate  in  the  orders  resulting  from 
the  loans.  Other  collateral  results  are  the 
possible  formation  of  branches  of  Ameri- 
can banks  to  do  business  in  the  countries 
in  which  they  locate  and  the  initiation  of 
new    steamship    lines." 

Cheapening   Transportation    by    Co- 
operation. 

"I  should  like  to  say  something  about  the 
co-operation  which  seems  to  me  possible 
among  American  manufacturers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cheapening  transportation  of  their 
products  both  by  sea  and  land.  Having 
regard  to  the  generally  conceded  advan- 
tages of  the  coalition  of  American  manu- 
facturers in  associations  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  export  trade,  it 
should  be  deemed  consistent  with  the  pres- 
ent interpretation  of  our  laws  if  the  mem- 
bers of  these  associations  should  combine 
their  freight  in  order  to  influence  freight 
rates  whenever  it  might  appear  that  dis- 
crimination was  being  exerted  against 
American  manufacturers.  It  should  also 
be  deemed  permissible  for  any  number  of 
these  manufacturers  to  appoint  a  common 
freight  agent  to  handle  their  products  at 
seaboard,  so  as  to  be  assured  of  the  proper 
handling  of  their  goods  from  railway  into 
steamer  and  to  be  kept  jointly  informed 
of  freight  rates  in  order  to  obviate  dis- 
crimination." 

But  if  joint  efforts  of  this  cliaracter 
be  regarded  as  permissible,  what  other 
forms  of  co-operation  do  you  think  might 
he  considered  proper  under  the  present 
interpretation  of  the  laws,  or  would  it  be 
desirable  for  the  laws  to  be  amended  so 
as  to  promote  additional  co-operation?  To 
this  Mr.  Farrell  made  answer:  "It  has 
been  found  that  those  American  manufac- 
turers able  to  command  a  large  volume  of 
freight  can  generally  assure  themselves  of 
equality   ■  of    treatment     througli      equitablr 
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and  impartial  foreign  freight  rates,  as  the 
steamship  companies  are  under  such  con- 
ditions unable  and  unwilling  to  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  European  shippers  on  ac- 
count of  the  volume  of  tonnage  involved. 
It  is  conceded,  of  course,  that  the  freight 
rates  on  products  similar  to  those  shipped 
by  such  large  exporters  are  invariably  as 
low  to  the  smaller  exporters  of  similar 
lines,  but  the  problem  is  largely  one  of 
facilitating  the  operations  of  smaller  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  country  wlio  by 
themselves  are  not  able  to  charter  steamers 
when  necessary,  nor  put  a  volume  of 
freight  on  the  market  which  justifies  it 
being  handled  at  the  lowest  rate  or  rates 
equivalent  to  those  obtaining  from  Europe. 
"It  is  the  policy  of  our  railroads  to  pro- 
mulgate special  export  freight  rates  when- 
ever the  advisability  of  necessity  of  such 
rates  has  been  established,  and  this  well 
settled  policy  has  been  recognized  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

•'(1)  By  special  rates  on  the  direct  ex- 
port shipment  of  a  great  variety  of  com- 
modities. 

"(2)  By  special  allowance  on  certain 
classes  of  commodities  which  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  articles  which  are  sub- 
sequently  exported. 

"The  policy  of  the  railroads  in  this  re- 
spect is  further  supported  by  the  well  es- 
tablished policy  of  our  Government  in  al- 
lowing or  paying  a  drawback  of  the  duty 
paid  on  imported  materials  which  enter 
into  or  form  a  part  of  products  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture  exported.  The  policy  of 
our  Government  with  respect  to  drawback 


allowance  of  the  duty  paid  on  imported 
materials  is  also  constantly  emulated  and 
followed  by  a  great  many  American  manu- 
facturers and  producers  of  semi-finished 
products  who  make  special  export  allow- 
ances on  material  sold  to  other  manufac- 
turers upon  the  submission  of  satisfactory 
proof  by  the  latter  of  the  export  of  more 
highly  finished  products  made  from  such 
raw  or  semi-finished  materials.  This  prac- 
tice of  e.^port  allowance  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  an  export  business  in  all 
classes  of  commodities  should  be  encour- 
aged wit'.i  a  view  to  enlarging  the  volume- 
of  our  export  trade  and  thus  creating  a 
basis  for  an  exchange  of  values  upon  which 
our  country's  commerce  with  foreign  coun- 
tries   is    based. 

"Practical  manufacturers  and  business 
men  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  a  foot- 
hold in  foreign  markets  are  obliged  to  meet 
the  competition  of  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters in  other  countries  engaged  in  simi- 
lar industries.  It  has  been  learned  by 
long  experience  in  many  lines  that  small 
concessions  to  manufacturers  of  finished 
products,  in  the  prices  paid  for  the  raw 
materials  used,  have  been  of  material  as- 
sistance in  enabling  many  American  indus- 
tries to  find  outlets  in  foreign  markets  that 
had  never  been  exploited  by  them  before. 
The  policy  of  our  railroads  and  our  lead- 
ing manufacturing  interests  in  these  mat- 
ters has  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  all 
American  manufacturers,  and,  as  it  is  in 
harmony  with  our  Government's  drawback 
policy,  it  is  worthy  of  careful  study  so  that 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  may  be  ob- 
tained through  its  consistent  and  practical 
application." 
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PREPARE    FOR    CANAL   TRADE. 

Magnificent  Trade  Opportunities  From  South    American    Development    and 
Panama  Canal  Opening  Convincingly   Recounted. 


BARRETT    MAKES 

Hon.  Joliii  Barrett,  Director  Goiioral  of 
the  Pan-Anifrican  Union,  argued  convinc- 
ingly that  South  .Xnierica  with  tlie  Panama 
Canal  presents  wonderful  trade  opportuni- 
ties for  the  L'nited  States,  before  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Traffic  Club,  of  I'ittsliurgh, 
at  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall,  I'ittslnirgh,  Fri- 
day. March  27,  holding  the  closest  atten- 
tion of  'his  audience  of  nearly  600  men, 
manufacturers,  trafhc  managers  and  rail- 
road men   from  many  states. 

The  toastmaster.  Dr.  Francis  Harvey 
Green,  in  introducing  the  second  speaker 
of  the  evening,  the  first  being  Daniel  Wil- 
lard,  President  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  remarked  that  the  Hon. 
John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  occupies  a  imique  posi- 
tion of  being  an  international  officer  of  the 
United  States,  being  appointed  not  alone 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
by  the  presidents  of  all  American  repub- 
lics, twenty-one  in  all.  He  was  well-fitted 
to  speak  on  South  America's  growth  and 
the  prospective  influence  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  for  after  serving  as  Minister  abroad 
for  several  years  he  was  Minister  for  seven 
years  in  turn  to  Argentina,  Panama  and 
Colombia  and  has  now  been  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Pan-American  Union  for  an- 
other seven  years. 

Mr.  Barrett  entertainingly  opened  his  ad- 
dress by  referring  to  his  introduction  some 
fourteen  years  ago  to  a  Maine  audience  of 
15,000,  as  "The  Reverend  John  Barrett,  e.x- 
missionary  to  the  heathen  land  of  Siam," 
the  master  of  ceremonies  on  the  occasion 
having  confused  one  kind  of  minister  with 
another,  and  then  used  the  incident  to  il- 
lustrate the  fact  that  years  ago  "every 
American  minister  who  went  out  from  our 
shores,  and  especially  those  who  went  out 
to  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  was  a  mission- 
ary of  a  new  gospel  of  international  rights,  a 
missionary  of  a  new  diplomacy  that  at  that 
time  was  'having  its  birth  as  a  result  of  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States.  I  refer  to 
the  diplomacy  among  nations  of  truth  tell- 
ing and  the  square  deal."  The  speaker  was 
loudly  applauded  when  he  declared  that  as 
a  result  of  the  initiative  and  leadership  of 
the  United  .States  there  is  not  a  cliancellery 


STRONG     PLEA. 

in  Europe,  .Asia  or  South  America  where  a 
United  States  Minister  is  not  always  wel- 
comed as  a  man  who  can  invariably  be  de- 
pended upon  to  speak  the  truth  and  only 
the  trutli  in  dealing  with  those  countries, 
lie  further  declared  that  despite  various 
aspersions  the  United  States  now  has  the 
best  consular  system  of  any  nation  under 
the  sun.  He  had  been  in  close  contact 
with  our  consuls  and  was  familiar  with  the 
reports  of  British  and  German  and  French 
consuls.  Mr.  Barrett  referred  to  his  pleas- 
ure in  coming  to  Pittsburgh  and  linked  the 
Pittsburgh  district  with  the  message  he 
bore  of  rapid  expansion  in  South  American 
trade  and  wonderful  possibilities  to  be 
opened  by  the  Panama  Canal,  his  address 
from  this  point  being  given  substantially 
in  full  below. 

I  do  not  indulge  in  any  exaggeration 
when  I  make  this  sweeping  declaration — • 
and  I  say  it  with  deliberation — that  there  is 
no  city  in  the  United  States,  no  point  of 
manufacture,  no  point  of  export,  that  is 
more  vitally  and  directly  concerned  with 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  in 
the  development  of  trade  with  Central  and 
South  America,  than  the  City  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  Pittsburgh  district.  (Applause.) 
I  am  not  overearnest  w'hen  I  say  that  I 
believe  that  during  the  next  ten  years,  if 
it  takes  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  field  of  trade  in 
the  twenty  countries  south  of  us,  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  should  receive  more  advan- 
tage in  return,  more  income  as  it  were  for 
its  great  manufacturing  and  exporting 
plants,  than  any  other  industrial  center  of 
the  world.  Now,  then,  it  is  up  to  the  busi- 
ness men  of  this  city  and  section,  to  the 
great  transportation  lines  that  run  in  and 
out  of  this  city  and  this  district,  to  get 
ready  for  the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  go 
after  Pan-American  commerce. 

Now,  I  am  not  going — thougli  it  might 
be  better  for  me  to  do  so — to  read  an  ad- 
dress to  you  to-night,  but  I  am  going  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  preacher  who  reads 
a  chapter  from  which  he  takes  his  text,  and 
read  one  or  two  concentrated  thoughts 
upon  this  point  to  you,  and  then  follow  it 
with    my    general    observations,    so    that    I 
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may  have,  as  it  were,  some  central  idea  to 
impress   upon   you.   in   connection   with   the 
topic  which   you   e.xpect  me   in   a   sense   as 
an   expert  to  discuss  before  you  in  an  in- 
telligent way.  I  cannot  compare  myself  with 
President  Willard.  I  cannot  claim  to  be  such 
an  expert  in  my  line  as  he  is  in  railroading, 
but  for  fourteen  years  I  have  been  obliged 
to  give  almost  my  undivided  attention  and 
activities    to    what    I    might    call    the    Pan- 
American    field,    and    also    to    the    possible 
meaning    and    significance    of    the    Panama 
Canal.     Having  been  your  first  minister  at 
Panama,  having  gone  down  there  with  the 
first  governor  and  the  first  engineer  and  the 
first  sanitary  officer,  Gen.   Davis,  Mr.  Wal- 
las   and     Col.     Gorgas,    and    having    been 
obliged  to  establish,  in  my  capacity  as  min- 
ister,  the    diplomatic    relations    of   Panama 
and   the   United   States,    I    was   obliged    to 
study,  as  it  were,  the  whole   fabric  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  so  I  hope  that  although  I  can- 
not qualify,  as  President  Willard  suggested, 
as  an  orator, — for  I  am  not  an  orator,  un- 
less it  is  oratory  to  tell  the  truth — I   hope 
I    may   make    some    suggestions   to   you   as 
dynamic    men,   as   men   who,   as    the    toast- 
master    says,    are    doing   things,    to    arouse 
your  hearty  and   deep   interest  in  the   Pan- 
ama Canal  and  in  Pan-American  commerce. 
Canal  Will  Benefit  Railroads. 
The    Panama    Canal   will   have   a   mighty 
influence  upon  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States.     That  this   influence   will  be   favor- 
able, I  am  absolutely  convinced.     It  is  no 
exaggeration,   in   my  opinion,   to   state   that 
the    traffic    which    should    develop    through 
the  Panama  Canal  will  prove  a  boon  to  all 
the    railroads    of    the    .\tlantic    and    Pacific 
Coasts    and    the    central    sections    of    the 
United    States.     At    first,    the    trans-conti- 
nental systems,  or  those  in  the  section  be- 
tween   Mississippi    River    and    the    Pacific 
Coast,  may  suflfer  from  the  competition  of 
the  Canal,  especially  in  the  bulky  class  of 
irei.ght.     But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
what  they  will  lose  in  this  respect  will  be 
more   than  counterbalanced  by  the  growth 
of   business   in   the   increased   prosperity  of 
both    the    Pacific    Coast    and    the    western 
portion    of    the    Central    West.     In    other 
words,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  the  in- 
creased development  of  local  business  and 
prosperity   which    will    come    directly   from 
the  opening  of  the  canal,  will  far  more  than 


make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  heavy  through 
business. 

The  problem  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Pan--\merica  commerce  are  to-day  the 
greatest — mark  my  word — the  greatest  for- 
eign problems  and  opportunities  which  con- 
front railroad  and  business  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Getting  ready  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  going  after  Pan-.American 
and  Pacific  trade  should  be  the  special 
study  of  this  very  hour  for  every  railroad 
system  and  every  manufacturing  company 
which  in  any  way  is  concerned  with  ex- 
port and  import  business.  Railroads  in 
every  part  of  this  great  land  s'hould  join 
with  commercial  organizations  and  civic 
societies  in  not  only  studying  the  meaning 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  canal  and  of 
the  commerce  which  it  will  develop,  but 
in  actively  and  actually  preparing  to  use- 
the  canal  to  send  exports  out  and  bring 
imports  back  and  gain  all  things  to  meet 
the  competition  of  such  countries  as  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  France  in  Europe,  and 
Japan  in  Asia.  Not  to  be  sensational,  but 
simply  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  compelled 
here,  in  this  great  and  representative  gath- 
ering of  traffic  men,  to  sound  a  strong 
note  of  warning.  It  is  that  the  powerful 
traffic  and  transportation  interests  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  East,  and  of  Japan  upon  the 
West,  are  leaving  no  effort  neglected,  not 
only  to  understand  all  the  conditions  of 
foreign  trade  affected  by  the  Panama  Canal, 
but  to  get  read}'  for  it  in  a  practical  way. 
The  investigations  which  I  have  carried  on 
both  officially  and  personally,  as  to  what 
is  being  done  by  the  great  commercial  in- 
terests of  Europe  and  Asia,  convince  me 
that  unless  the  corresponding  interests  of 
the  United  States  waken  up  to  the  very 
limit  and  make  extraordinary  efforts  along 
the  same  line,  the  Canal  will  prove  of  far 
greater  advantage  during  the  earlier  years 
of  its  use  to  foreign  lands  than  it  will  to 
the  United  States. 

Forget  the  Toll  Question. 
The  issue  of  the  Canal  tolls  which  is  now 
engaging  Washington  in  some  agitation  is 
absolutely  unimportant  and  secondary,  as 
far  as  actual  trade  conditions  are  concerned, 
when  compared  with  the  importance  of 
practical  steps  to  use  the  canal  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  export  and  import  traflSc 
of  the  United  States.  While  I  cannot  in 
any  way,  on  account  of  my  official  position 
as  an  international  officer,  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  toll  question,  I  can  tell  you 
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tliat  tluTO  is  not  ;i  .uri'al  [lort  or  exporting, 
iii.iiuit'acturing  or  importing  center  of  Eu- 
roiK',  of  Japan  or  Australia  and  of  nortliern 
;uul  western  South  Amorica,  tlial  is  not 
lo-day  doing  more  to  get  ready  for  the 
l^anania  Canal  than  the  corresponding 
ports  and  centers  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  possible  exception  of  Xew  Orleans  and 
San    Francisco. 

Another  note  of  warnin.u;  that  1  desirt- 
to  sound  is  this.  The  Panama  Canal  will 
not  be  a  magic  influence  or  a  talisman  of 
trade  which  will  suddenly  crowd  our  coast 
harliors  with  additional  shipping,  make 
busy  our  manufacturing  establishments 
w'hich  are  running  on  half  force,  and  pro- 
vide freight  for  all  the  idle  cars  of  the 
railroads.  But  it  can  and  will,  in  a  rea- 
siMiable  degree,  accomplish  such  results  in 
a  period  of  years,  provided  we  prepare 
now  to  use  it  and  actively  go  after  the 
conmiercial  features,  just  as  we  would  pre- 
pare to  use  a  new  trunk  railroad  in  the 
■  United  States  and  go  after  the  trade  which 
that  new  trunk  line  would  open  up.  One 
great  danger  and  problem  confrontin.g  the 
whole  United  States  to-day.  in  connection 
with  the  Panama  Canal,  is  that  we  have 
become  so  awed  and  impressed  by  the 
greatness  of  it  as  an  engineering  triumph, 
and  we  have  also  become  so  proud  of  our- 
selves in  accomplishing  the  joining  of  the 
oceans,  that  we  have  overlooked  the  vital 
and  all-important  necessity  of  getting  ready 
for  it.  so  that  we  can  use  it  to  the  fullest 
advantage  from  the  jump,  as  it  were,  after 
it   is  opened. 

Col.  Goethals  told  nie  the  other  day  that 
in  all  probability  he  can  put  a  regular  com- 
mercial steamship  through  the  canal  in 
July.  That  is  only  three  months  distant. 
The  formal  official  opening  will  come  in 
January  of  191S.  That  is  only  nine  months 
away,  and  yet,  when  we  call  the  roll  of 
preparations  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
lines,  on  the  part  of  the  steamship  lines, 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturing,  the  ex- 
porting and  the  importing  interests,  what 
have  we  actually  done  towards  getting 
ready  to  use  the  canal  and  go  after  the 
commerce   which   it    should   develop? 

The  Pan-American  Union,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  the  executive  officer, 
as  the  international  agency  for  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  friendship  and  ac- 
quaintance among  all  the  American  nations, 
has  been  doing  everything  in  its  power  in 
both  North  and  South  America,  to  awaken 


public  sentiment  to  the  need  of  getting 
ready  for  the  canal  and  of  building  up  the 
exchange  of  products  by  the  Americas. 
Some  splendid  results  have  come.  Some 
railroads,  some  steamship  lines,  some  manu- 
facturing, exporting  and  importing  houses, 
and  several  right  here  in  Pittsburgh,  have 
shown  a  marked  interest  and  have  made  a 
special  effort  which  has  met  with  excellent 
reward.  To  them  great  credit  is  due.  But 
the  majority  of  such  companies  are  yet 
thinking  it  over  and  wondering  what  is 
l)est  to  do.  What  is  necessary  is  to  sub- 
stitute action  for  waiting,  active  steps  for 
argument. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  my  chapter. 
This  subject  is  so  magnificent,  so  extensive, 
and  covers  such  a  field,  that  in  the  presence 
of  specialists,  as  you  are,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  bind  myself  down,  in  the  time  at  my 
disposal,  to  tell  you  all  that  wells  up  in  my 
mind,  all  that  I  have  learned  from  my  ex- 
perience as  minister  in  three  of  these 
countries  and  for  seven  years  as  an  officer 
of  all  of  them.  But  one  thing  I  may  say. 
that  I  have  listened  with  edification  to 
what  President  Willard  'has  said,  because 
he  is  a  great  authority.  I  hope  that  what 
I  have  said  and  may  yet  say  may  be  listened 
to  l)y  you,  and  that  when  you  go  forth 
from  this  magnificent  room  and  leave  to- 
night this  marvelous  memorial  of  the 
achievements  of  the  past,  that  you  :nay  go 
with  a  firm  intention  that  you  are  going 
to  make  this  city,  this  section,  this  state 
and  this  country  awaken  to  the  importance 
of  the  canal  to  our  trade  with  the  countries 
on  this  side  and  beyond  the  canal,  and  to 
make  the  United  States,  instead  of  a  lag- 
gard, a  leader  among  the  nations  of  thie 
world. 

f  wish  that  I  might  fill  a  balloon,  as  it 
were,  with  hot  air  such  as  has  been  spoken 
in  this  room  from  time  to  time,  and  take 
you  for  a  bird's-eye  view  of  what  I  might 
term  the  Panama  Canal  field,  the  Pan- 
American  field.  But  I  have  only  time  to 
touch  upon  a  few  points,  the  high  places, 
as  it  were,  as  they  rise  up  in  my  vision  of 
the  situation.  Think  of  it,  gentlemen.  I 
speak  not  merely  of  our  own  country,  this 
area  of  .'^.OOn.OOO  of  square  miles,  with  its 
population  of  100,000,000  and  its  foreign 
trade  of  nearly  $5,000,000,000.  But  I  speak 
of  twenty  other  countries  forming  the  Pan- 
.•\merican  Union  with  the  United  States, 
twenty  other  coimtries  whose  combined 
area   is  tlirce   limes   the  area  of  the  United 
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States,  or  some  9,000,000  of  square  miles; 
twenty  other  countries  who  are  off  the 
great  route  of  trade  of  to-day,  who  have 
70,000,000  of  men  and  women  just  as  ready 
to  buy  and  sell  as  ours,  if  they  are  pro- 
vided buying  and  selling  capacity.  Twenty 
countries,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  off  the  eastern  and  western  routes  of 
the  great  transportation  systems  of  the 
world,  yet  last  year  conducting  a  foreign 
trade,  buying  and  selling  products  with 
the  United  States  and  witli  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  valued  at  the  magnificent 
total  of  $2,500,000,000,  and  that  in  turn  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  one  billion  of  dollars 
during   only   the    last   ten    years. 

Now  I  say  to  you  as  practical  men, 
honor  bright,  honor  bright,  if  these  so- 
called  lands  of  revolutionists,  lands  which 
so  often  in  thoughtless  prejudice  we  call 
"dago  lands,"  can  do  a  commerce  of  $2,50U,- 
000,000  in  a  year,  and  that  commerce  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $1,000,000,000  in  the 
last  ten  years,  are  they  not  worthy  of  our 
most  careful  study,  our  most  careful  de- 
velopment and  exploitation  in  matters  of 
trade  and  friendship  and  good  relationship? 
But  you  may  say,  "Mr.  Barrett,  that  is  verj' 
good,  but  where  does  the  United  States 
stand?  What  are  its  chances?"  Now,  then, 
I  am  going  to  kill  a  bogey,  and  I  hope  I 
will  kill  it  so  thoroughly  with  thoughtful 
men  like  you  that  you  will  not  forget  the 
slaughter. 
United   States   Has  Been   Gaining  Ground. 

There  is  nothing  to-day  that  wearies  me 
more  than  to  hear  senator  or  congressman 
or  editorial  writer  or  magazine  writer,  or 
the  man  who  thinks  he  is  an  authority 
but  is  only  familiar  with  facts  and  condi- 
tions as  they  existed,  five,  six  or  ten  years 
ago,  to  announce  that  the  United  States  is 
not  in  it  in  the  trade  of  Central  and  South 
America,  that  we  are  being  supplanted  and 
outrun  by  Cjermaiiy  and  England  and 
France.  Business  men  of  Pittsburgh,  traf- 
fic men  of  the  country,  I  want  to  say  to 
you  at  this  very  moment  the  United  States 
is  building  up  its  trade  in  Latin  .\mcrica 
faster  than  any  other  nation  on  the  lace 
of  the  earth.  (Applause.)  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  during  the  last  five  years,  the 
United  States  has  increased  its  volume  and 
percentage  of  trade  in  Latin  America  faster 
than  either  England  or  Germany  or  France 
or  any  other  country.  This  year,  this  past 
calendar  year,  the  United  States  bought 
and    sold     products     with     Latin     America 


valued  at  between  $800,000,000  and  $90(1.- 
000,000.  That  represents  an  increase  >  ' 
nearly  $500,000,000  during  the  last  ten  - 
twelve  years.  No  country  of  Europe  ha- 
any  such  increase  as  that.  I  mention  tin 
to  encourage  you  and  not  have  you  tli- 
couraged  by  the  suggestion  that  there  i 
not  opportunity  down  there  for  us,  becaiiM 
these  other  countries  are  so  far  ahead  ..i 
us.  What  is  true  is  this,  and  it  is  very  in- 
teresting and  amusing,  too.  As  the  result 
of  the  tremendous  progress  that  our  e^- 
ports  and  imports  have  made  in  the  trade 
of  Latin  .-\mcrica  to-day,  suddenly  Ger- 
many and  England  and  France  and  Japan 
are  awakening  to  it,  and  are  saying,  "Wo 
must  work  harder  than  ever  before,  or  w  <■ 
will  lose  the  original  advantage  we  had  m 
that  part  of  the  world."  .And  at  this  ver\ 
moment  the  German  Emperor  is  sending 
Prince  Henry  to  South  America  for  ii" 
other  purpose  than  to  prepare  the  way  lor 
a  new  trade  rennaissance,  as  it  were.  In 
tween  Germany  and  that  part  of  the  world, 
but  in  fact  to  eflfect  the  growing  influemi 
of  the  United  States.  Only  recently  thr.  ■ 
or  four  great  Frenchmen  and  Spaniard- 
and  Austrians  have  been  down  there,  and 
now  the  Japanese  are  preparing  to  send 
some  of  their  great  men  to  South  Americ.i. 
in  order  that  they  may  pay  the  complinun! 
to  these  countries  of  a  visit  of  distinguished 
men,  as  we  have  done  in  sending  such 
men  as  Elihu  Root  and  others  to  open  up 
a  new  relationship  lietween  them  and  our- 
selves. 

Don't  Make  Fun  of  South  America! 
Now-,  gentlemen,  think  of  this  fact.  1>< 
cause  it  is  well  to  mingle  the  sentimental 
occasionally  with  the  commercial,  the  ma- 
terial. Sentiment  often  makes  a  tie  thai 
binds  the  commercial  side.  We  have  i;(ii 
to  stop  patronizing  these  countries;  w ' 
have  got  to  stop  looking  down  on  them;  %\ ' 
have  got  to  stop  making  fun  of  them;  «■ 
have  got  to  stop  calling  them  lands  i.i 
revolutions,  and  give  them  credit  for  their 
wonderful  history,  for  their  beginnings,  for 
the  progress  they  are  making,  for  the  civil- 
ization they  are  already  developing.  Therr 
is  no  greater  influence  to  build  up  trade 
than  that  of  admiring  a  people  and  having 
them  feel  that  you  do  admire  them  and 
that  you  do  not  look  down  upon  tluni. 
You  do  not  gain  the  confidence  of  a  man 
when  you  patronize  him.  When  you  treat 
him  as  an  equal,  he  comes  to  you,  he  trades 
with    you,    he    trusts    you.     The    trouble    is 
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,1  .,,  wc  have  l)ecu  looking  down  upon 
l.atni  America.  Even  il  certain  sections  of 
it  seem  to  deserve  tliat  attitude,  we  liavc 
Kot  to  change  it  if  we  are  going  to  he  the 
leaders  of  tlie  nations  of  tlie  world  in  ap- 
preciating and  developing  that  lield.  How 
many  of  you  men  to-day,  including  our 
distinguished  educator  who  is  acting  as 
toastniaster,  stop  to  realize  that  every  one 
of  these  twenty  countries  won  their  in- 
dependence through  the  leadership  of  gen- 
erals and  statesmen  wlio,  hy  their  own 
biographies,  state  that  they  were  inspired 
to  make  the  tight  for  liberty  in  that  or 
this  country  by  the  example  of  our  own 
immortal  George  Washington?  How  many 
of  you  realize  that  every  one  of  these 
twenty  countries  wrote  its  constitution  up- 
on the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
Considering  how  that  dear  old  document  is 
accepted  around  this  world,  there  is  some- 
thing certainly  to  its  credit  which  is  not 
to  the  credit  of  any  other  document  in  the 
world,  unless  it  he  the  Magna  Charta.  So 
then  we  have  the  sentimental  and  the  com- 
mercial to  consider  as  we  are  discussing 
this  growing  field.  '  There,  as  it  were,  is  a 
platform   upon   which    to   stand. 

Our  Great  Lesson  of  Sanitation. 
Xow,  gentlemen,  I  want,  as  it  were,  that 
j'ou  should  get  some  idea  of  the  striking 
features  of  the  present  day  and  the  future 
possibilities  of  these  countries,  just  as  you 
must  get  them  of  a  city  or  state  or  sec- 
tion with  which  your  railroad  or  you  your- 
selves are  trying  to  do  business.  Now, 
then,  looking  down  upon  the  great  South 
American  continent,  we  look  at  Brazil  and 
say  that  it  is  largely  in  the  tropics,  and 
therefore  it  means  nothing  to  us.  Gentle- 
men, you  are  going  to  see  during  the  next 
twenty  years  the  most  marvelous  develop- 
ment in  the  tropical  belt  of  the  world 
that  history  has  ever  known,  because  of 
the  example  we  have  shown  and  the  lesson 
we  have  taught  at  Panama.  If  we  had  done 
nothing  else  there  than  the  engineering 
feat,  than  that  of  sanitation,  we  have  set 
an  example  and  exercised  an  influence 
wliich  is  going  to  revolutionize,  gentle- 
men— I  say  it  thoughtfully — going  to  revo- 
lutionize a  section  or  belt  of  the  world  that 
can  hold  uncounted  millions  of  people  and 
produce  uncounted  millions  of  value  of 
products  that  will  build  up  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  mighty  valley  of  the  .'\mazon  was  a 
great  untouched  world  until  taught  the  new 


laws  of  sanitation,  and  where  there  are 
to-day  perhaps  not  more  than  a  million 
people,  there  will  come  presently,  just  as 
there  has  come  in  India  and  in  Java  and 
other  tropical  countries,  scores  of  millions 
of  men  who  will  trade  and  buy  the  things 
which  you  manufacture  up  here  and  in 
turn  sell  to  you  their  raw  products  which 
we  cannot  raise  here  in  the  United  States. 
That  may  be  somewhat  distant,  but  if  you 
could  compare  already  the  tropical  sections 
of  Central  America  and  North  and  South 
America  with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
as  I  have  done,  you  would  see  that  my 
picture  is  not  in  anj'  sense  an  exaggeration. 
Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  romances  in  the  world,  these 
changes  that  are  coming  over  the  so-called 
mosquito  and  pest-ridden  coasts  of  Central 
and  South  America.  Unlimited  areas  which 
I  once  saw  as  mere  wilderness  and  the 
home  of  yellow  fever  and  malaria,  are 
being  converted  like  magic  into  vast  gar- 
dens, being  crossed  by  railroads  built  into 
the  interior,  towns  starting  up,  prosperous, 
healthy  people  living  where  before  there 
was  nothing  but  wild  animals  and  the  fo- 
menters  of  revolution.  Presently  the  world 
is  going  to  awaken  to  a  realization  that 
the  old  maps  are  all  wrong.  It  is  up  to 
us  here  in  Pittsburgh  and  throughout  the 
United  States  to  get  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  magic  change  that  our  own 
enterprise  has  made  possible  by  what  we 
have   done   at   Panama. 

How  many  of  you  stop  to  think  that  you 
can  put  the  entire  connected  area  of  the 
United  States  inside  of  Brazil,  and  still 
have  room  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
left  over?  You  have  a  great  river  flowmg 
through  this  city,  two  great  rivers  empty- 
ing into  another  great  river  in  turn,  which 
helps  to  make  the  Mississippi  so  mighty. 
Yet  out  of  the  Amazon  flows  every  day 
five  times  the  volume  of  water  which  the 
Mississippi  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  average  vessel  we  use  only  goes 
up  as  far  as  New  Orleans.  I  have  gone 
myself  from  New  York  City  on  a  vessel 
drawing  27><  feet  of  water,  2,000  miles  up 
the  Amazon,  at  only  the  average  depth 
of  the  season,  until  I  have  arrived  outside 
of  Brazilian  territory  in  Peruvian  territory 
within  only  700  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
I  have  found  seven  Booth  Line  steamers 
loaded  down  almost  to  the  limit  2,100  miles 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  loading  crude 
rubber.     There     are     20,000     miles     of     tile 
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waters  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries 
on  which  barges  drawing  ten  feet  of  water 
can  be  taken  with  absolute  ease.  Now, 
honor  bright,  where  is  the  man  that  dare 
tell  me  that  God  meant  that  that  land 
should  remain  a  barren  waste,  when  right 
now  we  are  demonstrating  the  method  by 
which  it  can  be  made  fallow  and  prosper- 
ous? It  is  going  to  be  done.  It  is  going 
to  be  done,  if  I  have  my  way,  by  American 
capital,  by  .American  engineers,  by  Amer- 
ican railroad  men,  by  American  traffic  men, 
and  in  time  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  fields  for  effort  of  our  people. 
How  many  of  you  stop  to  think  that  the 
city  population  of  the  capital  of  Brazil 
has  passed  the  million  mark  and  it  has 
been  recently  described  by  a  French  au- 
thority as  shortly  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  the  world?  It  has,  perhaps,  the 
finest  harbor  of  the  Americas,  and  those 
wonderful  mountains  and  hills  within  its 
city  limits,  and  that  marvellous  bay,  and 
a  most  enterprising  people.  They  have 
spent  $30,000,000  providing  themselves  with 
splendid  docks  and  wharves.  They  have 
built  great  railroads  into  the  interior. 
While  it  is  true  that  at  this  moment  Brazil 
is  suffering  from  a  great  financial  depres- 
sion, such  as  we  have  had  from  time  to 
time,  and  as  we  know,  financial  depres- 
sions come  to  all  nations,  in  time  Brazil 
will  learn  her  lesson  of  over-speculation 
and  when  the  new  era  starts  in,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  foretell  what  will  be  the  future 
greatness  of  that  countrj'.  Its  foreign 
trade  last  year  amounted  to  more  than 
$700,000,000,  despite  their  financial  depres- 
sion, and  that  means  a  great  deal  when 
you  consider  that  within  themselves,  as  far 
as  food  supply  is  concerned,  they  are 
largely   self-contained. 

Then  south  of  Brazil  is  the  little  country 
of  Uruguay.  Montevideo,  its  capital  city, 
with  400,000  people,  has  just  spent  $11,- 
000,000  in  providing  itself  with  a  magnifi- 
cent harbor  to  take  care  of  tlic  greatest 
ships  of  the   world. 

And  then  covering  an  area  equal  to  all  of 
ihat  section  of  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  plus  the  first  tier  of 
states  west  of  it,  is  .^rgentina,  what  I  have 
called  the  wonderland  of  South  America. 
Having  been  your  minister  there,  and  hav- 
ing traveled  practically  all  over  it  to  see 
what  there  was,  while  your  minister  there, 
I  speak  perhaps  with  earnestness  but  yet 
with   truth,  when   I   tell   you   that  in  many 


respects  it  is  the  most  remarkable  country 
in  the  world.  Do  you  know  that  to-day  in 
Argentina,  which  is  entirely  in  the  south 
temperate  zone,  they  are  carrying  on  'with 
only  8,000,000  people,  a  greater  foreign 
trade  than  the  Japanese  are  with  50,000,000, 
or  the  Chinese  with  300,000,000?  .Do  you 
know  that  last  year  Argentina  conducted 
the  largest  foreign  trade  per  capita  of  any 
important  nation  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  over  $100,  or  twice  the  per  capita 
trade  of  the  United  States?  Yet  we  have 
been  spending  millions  in  the  Orient,  whcre 
we  have  spent  only  thousands  in  South 
America.  Do  you  stop  to  realize  that 
Buenos  Aires  has  just  passed  the  mark  of 
1,500,000?  When  I  was  your  minister  there 
fourteen  j'ears  ago.  just  before  I  went  to 
Panama,  the  population  of  that  city  was 
850,000.  It  has  grown  nearly  600,000  in 
the  last   ten  or  eleven  years. 

A  $25,000,000  Subway. 

It  has  thought  nothing  of  spending  $25,- 
000,000  on  a  great  subway  just  completed. 
It  has  thought  nothing  of  spending  $50,000,- 
000  in  providing  itself  with  one  of  the  finest 
systems  of  concrete  docks  and  wharves 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  and 
digging  channels  forty  miles  long,  two 
of  them,  from  w'here  the  waters  of  the 
River  Platte  leave  its  shores  out  to  the  deep 
water  of  the  river,  so  that  the  great  ocean 
vessels  can  come  up  to  these  wharves. 
Buenos  Aires,  with  due  respect  to  the 
Pittsburgh  papers,  has  the  finest  news- 
paper building  in  the  world.  I  will  not 
say  the  finest  newspaper,  because  that 
would  be  unkind.  They  have  the  finest 
opera  house  in  the  world,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  those  in  Vienna  and  Paris. 
They  have  the  finest  club  building  in  the 
world.  They  have  the  finest  race-course  in 
the  world.  These  are  things  that  we  for- 
get when  we  think  we  are  the  only  potatoes 
in  the  pile,  and  when  we  speak  of  them  as 
lands  of  revolution.  Railroad  men  find 
Argentina  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  to  study,  because  it  is  being 
grid-ironed  with  railroads — small,  of  course, 
in  mileage,  as  compared  with  the  United 
States,  as  it  is  small  in  population,  but 
still  of  great  possibilities  along  these  lines. 

Just  across  from  .Argentina  in  the  south 
temperate  zone,  and  directly  south  from 
the  United  States,  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  is  Chile.  Now,  the  average  man 
generally  think.^;  of  Chile  con  carne,  and 
there    it   ends.     I    wonder   how   many    men    j 
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Ikto  coiilii  toll  nio  where  the  north  end 
of  Chile  woiikl  rcacli  if  the  south  end  were 
phiced  down  at  San  Diego,  California.  It 
wiuild  not  stop  at  the  California-Oregon 
line;  it  would  not  stop  at  the  Oregon- 
Washington  line;  it  wonld  not  stop  at  the 
W'ashington-liritisli  Columbia  line;  it  would 
not  even  stop  at  the  British  Columbia- 
Alaska  line;  it  would  reach  half  way  into 
Alaska.  Chile  lying  directly  south  of  Pitts- 
Inirgli,  Santiago,  its  capital,  almost  on  the 
meridian  of  Pittsburgh,  it  is  a  vast  city  of 
.^00,000  inhabitants,  the  Paris  of  the  .Andes. 
Chile,  I  say,  occupying  over  half  of  the 
potent  west  coast  of  South  America,  which 
we  are  about  to  reach  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  And  yet  we  are  asleep,  many  of 
us,  to  the  realization  of  this  fact.  North 
of  Chile  is  Bolivia.  Bolivia  has  no  coast 
line,  but  simply  debouches  on  this  coast 
<iirectly  south  of  Pittsburgh.  Covering  an 
area  twice  that  of  Texas  with  Pennsylvania 
added,  it  is  likewise  to-day  being  built  up 
by  the  use  of  railroads.  In  fact,  railroads 
are  the  magic  influence  that  is  changing 
the  whole  surface  of  South  America,  and 
they  are  watching  the  way  we  are  working 
out   our   problems   here. 

Interested  in  Our  Rate  Decision. 
Only  the  other  day,  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  in  Argentina,  who  has  to  do  with 
railroads,  telephoned  me  and  asked  that  I 
cable  at  least  1,000  words  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  decision  of  our  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  upon  this  matter 
of  increase  of  rates  was  announced.  They 
wanted  to  be  guided  by  it  in  dealing  with 
their  railroads  down  there.  They  recog- 
nize all  over  Latin  America  that  we  have 
reached  the  'highest  point  here  of  trans- 
portation and  traffic  development.  They 
are  trying  in  every  way  to  learn  lessons 
from    us. 

And  then,  north  of  Bolivia  is  Peru.  As 
I  said  in  St.  Louis  the  other  day,  the 
average  man  thinks  of  Peruna,  and  there 
it  ends.  He  does  not  know  that  Peru  if 
placed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  would  cover  the  whole  coast  from 
Maine  down  through  Georgia,  almost  to 
Florida,  and  it  has  a  reach  of  nearly  1,000 
miles  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  Lima, 
Peru,  has  a  university  that  was  100  years 
old,  with  a  thousand  students  in  it,  before 
John  Harvard  or  Eli  Yale  thought  of  mak- 
ing Harvard  or  Yale  University.  Yet  we 
generally  think  of  ourselves  as  too  entirely 
superior    to    that    part    of    the    world!     The 


greatest  achievement  in  railroad  construc- 
tion in  the  world  is  in  Peru,  Where  you  get 
up  at  an  elevation  of  over  16,000  feet,  and 
that  road  was  built  by  the  genius  of  a  great 
American    engineer. 

-And  then  there  is  I'araguay,  which  I 
failed  to  mention,  a  land  of  potentialities. 
And  then  north  of  Peru  is  Ecuador,  with 
a  coast  line  several  hundred  miles  in  length, 
again  being  transformed  by  railroads  reach- 
ing up  into  the  plateaus  of  the  .Andes. 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  are  not  so  far 
away,  but  do  you  realize  that  the  northern 
point  of  Venezuela  is  nearer  to  the  south- 
ern point  of  the  United  States,  Key  West 
in  Florida,  than  Pittsburgh  is  to  Denver? 
Yet  we  think  of  South  America  as  being 
so    far    away. 

But  you  say  again,  these  countries  are 
in  the  tropical  belt.  Gentlemen,  remember 
that  in  these  countries  as  in  the  tropical 
belt  of  Central  America,  are  those  wonder- 
ful plateaus  from  3,000  to  10,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  right  under  the  equator,  w'here 
you  have  the  climate  the  year  around  that 
you  have  here  in  Pittsburgh  in  June  or 
September.  In  the  library  of  my  legation 
in  Bogota,  Colombia,  I  never  saw  the 
thermometer  go  above  90  degrees,  and 
every  night  it  went  down  to  59  or  60 — al- 
though within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  equator. 
There  is  a  plateau  as  large  as  the  whole 
state  of  Massachusetts,  having  on  that 
plateau  not  more  than  a  population  of 
200,000  where  2,000,000  could  live.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  great  plateaus  of  Ecua- 
dor, of  Venezuela  and  of  parts  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  and  also  of  Guatemala  and  Central 
America  and  Central  Mexico.  Those  are 
what  God  has  made  to  offset  the  low-lying 
tropical  areas,  not  to  speak  of  the  changes 
which  sanitation  is  bringing  about  there, 
and  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  If 
I  had  time.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
other  countries  of  Latin  America  more 
carefully,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  do  it 
justice    to-night. 

Barrett  on  Mexico. 
But  wc  have  come  now  to  Me.\ico.  1 
had  not  intended  to  discuss  in  any  way 
the  Mexican  situation,  but  three  or  four 
have  asked  me  if  I  would  not  say  a  word 
or  two  about  it.  I  shall  not  make  any 
comment — I  cannot,  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  my  office,  upon  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  I  do  want 
to  say  a  word,  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  my 
duty  with   such  a  gathering  as   this,  to   sa\' 
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just  a  word  of  tire  iMexican  and  the  Latin 
American  point  of  view  on  this  question 
of  intervention,  for  I  feel  that  the  men  who 
arc  here  are  thinking  and  influential  men, 
and  I  hope  that  as  they  go  forth  from  this 
room,  they  may  be  able  to  say  a  word 
somewhere  that  will  stem  the  tide  of  the 
careless,  who  speak  freely  about  interven- 
tion. Gentlemen,  remember  that  as  you 
listen  to  me  you  are  listening  to  one  who 
when  a  Mexican  comes  to  Washington,  is 
addressed  as  if  he  were  a  Mexican;  when 
an  Argentinian  comes  to  Washington,  he 
talks  to  me  as  if  I  were  an  Argentinian; 
when  a  Venezuelan  comes  to  Washington, 
he  talks  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  Venezuelan, 
and  I  understand  him.  I  understand  him, 
but  it  has  taken  me  ten  years  to  under- 
stand these  people,  to  get,  as  it  were,  under 
their  skin  and  think  as  they  think,  and  it 
took  me  nearly  ten  years  to  think  as  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  able  to  think. 
But  I  have  never  j'et,  since  I  have  been 
able  to  develop  the  faculties  for  myself, 
been  in  error  in  interpreting  their  point  of 
view.  Therefore,  what  I  say  to  you  is  of 
a  solemn  character,  because  of  what  it 
involves. 

They  Would  Consider  Intervention  a  Crime. 
In  the  first  place.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
twenty  countries  in  Latin  America — and 
there  are  70,000,000  people  in  them — are 
just  as  firmly  convinced  that  intervention 
would  be  a  crime  as  we  in  the  United 
States  were  convinced  that  intervention  by 
Europe  would  have  been  a  crime  in  the  time 
of  our  Civil  War.  (Applause.)  And  I  will 
tell  you  just  the  way  the  Mexican  and  the 
Cuban  and  the  Colombian  and  the  Costa 
Rican  and  the  Chilean  and  the  Argentinian 
and  the  Brazilian  argues  the  question. 
First,  they  say,  remember  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  Mexico  is  just  as  dear  to  the 
Mexicans  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  is  dear  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Remember  that  it  is  not  a  war 
against  the  United  States  in  any  sense, 
shape  or  form;  it  is  purely  and  absolutely 
a  civil  war  of  Mexicans  against  Mexicans. 
Remember  that  it  has  only  .gone  on  about 
three  and  a  half  or  four  years.  Remember 
that  where  one  .American  has  been  killed, 
a  thousand  Mexicans  have  been  killed,  that 
where  altogether  some  40,000  Americans 
may  have  suflfered  losses  and  conveniences, 
15.000,000  of  Mexicans  have  suflfered  in- 
finitely more.  Then  remember  that  back 
yonder,    you    of    fhe    United    States    had    a 


civil  war  that  lasted  for  five  awful  years. 
He  could  tell  us  of  what  those  years  were 
(pointing  to  a  portrait  of  Gen.  Meade  on 
the  wall).  Five  awful  years  in  which  more 
men  were  killed  than  in  all  the  revolutions 
of  Latin  America  for  one  hundred  years. 
Remember,  they  say,  that  that  civil  war 
was  followed  by  ten  years  of  awful  re- 
construction, in  wliich  not  one  dollar  of 
European  capital  or  foreign  capital  could 
be  invested  in  the  southland,  and  then  re- 
member, they  say,  what  happened  when 
the  London  Times,  at  the  time  of  the 
Hayes-Tilden  conflict,  suggested  that  there 
might  be  another  civil  war,  and  that  then 
Europe  would  have  to  intervene.  Remem- 
ber that  every  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  from  Pennsylvania  to  California, 
and  from  Louisiana  to  Minnesota,  thrust 
it  back  on  Europe  that  if  she  in  any  shape 
or  form  should  invade  the  United  States. 
or  assault  its  sovereignty,  every  son,  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  would  die  before  ho 
would  permit  such  a  conquest.  (Great 
applause.) 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  this.  Remember 
that  it  will  cost  the  United  States  a  million 
dollars  a  day.  Remember  that  it  will  take 
an  army  of  occupation  of  300,000  men  jjrob- 
aldy  four  or  five  years,  that  while  their 
forces,  their  army  corps,  may  gain  the 
capitals  and  the  big  cities,  the  guerilla 
warfare  in  those  low  tropical  lands  and 
arid  plateaus  will  make  every  American 
sad,  and  those  boys  of  yours  down  there 
who  may  have  left  Pittsburgh  with  flying 
co'ors  and  waving  handkerchiefs  and  the 
.'inging  of  Hosannas,  when  they  are  down 
there  and  ambushed  and  they  suffer  the 
atrocities  of  an  Indian  warfare,  and  they  are 
dying  up  in  the  arid  plains  or  in  the  swamps, 
they  will  say,  "This  would  be  glorious  if  it 
were  for  the  flag,  or  for  the  protection  of 
our  country,  to  preserve  our  lands;"  but  to 
see  these  men  perish  as  mere  policemen, 
with  no  principles  at  stake,  is  indeed  a  dis- 
grace and  a  sorrow.    (Applause.) 

And  so  I  say  to  you  men  here,  realizinj 
the  attitude  of  Me.xico  and  the  Lat^ 
Americans,  realizing  the  importance  of  hav^ 
ing  those  countries  on  our  side  whenever 
we  do  have  a  war  that  involves  the  honor 
of  that  flag  and  the  protection  of  it,  if  ever 
we  do  have  a  war  that  involves  the  per- 
petuity of  our  land  and  the  saving  of  our 
honor  with  a  great  foreign  nation  of  .Xsia 
or  Europe,  we  have  got  to  have  Latin 
.\mcrica    upon    our    side,    or    the    Panama 
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(.anal  and  our  food  supply  will  be  gone. 
Wliat.  1  say.  are  the  losses  ot  a  tew  Anieri- 
tans  down  there,  what  is  the  death  ot"  a 
tew  Americans  absolutely  incidental  to  that 
warfare  and  not  killed  because  they  are 
Americans,  what  are  these. in  comparison 
with  a  war  that  will  cost  us  a  million 
dollars  a  day  and  an  army  of  occupation 
of  300,000  men,  and  a  conflict  that  may  go 
on  for  ten  or  liftcen  years,  and  raise  the 
hatred  of  all  Latin  .\mericans — and  there 
are  70,000,000  of  them?  Honor  bright, 
gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  go  out  from 
this  room  as  missionaries  in  favor  of  the 
policy  of  watchful  waiting.  (Applause.) 
I  want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  have  the 
.greatest  of  kindness  towards  those  who 
favor  intervention.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
they  are  doing  it  for  personal  motives  at 
all.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  those 
who  difYcr  from  me,  and  I  have  for  them 
no  thought  or  spirit  of  unkindness;  but  it 
is  simply  because  of  the  absolute  conviction 
that  wells  up  in  my  heart  from  the  capacity 
of  looking  at  it  from  both  sides. 

Commercial  Aspect  of  Canal. 
Now,  gentlemen,  before  I  close,  just  a 
word  in  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal's  com- 
mercial aspect.  I  want  you  traffic  men  and 
you  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Panama  Canal's  first  benefit, 
as  far  as  our  foreign  trade  field  is  con- 
cerned, is  on  the  way  to  the  canal.  How 
many  of  you  stop  to  think  that  the  Latin 
American  countries,  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  heretofore  liave 
been  in  a  cul-de-sac,  are  now  to  be  placed 
upon  a  great  world's  route  of  travel? 
Those  localities  without  the  canal,  have 
done  a  business  of  $700,000,000;  with  the 
canal,  they  will  do  a  business  of  $L400,- 
000,000  per  annum,  of  which  the  largest 
share  should  go  to  the  cities  and  places 
like  the  Pittsburgh  district,  if  you  will  only 
get  ready  for  it  and  go  after  it.  Beyond 
the  canal  is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whose  annual 
commerce  last  year  amounted  to  $4,000,000. 
and  on  which  debouch,  1,000,000,000  people. 
But  there  is  this  point,  not  to  forget,  the 
cardinal  point  of  this  argument.  From 
California,  south  to  southern  Chile,  are 
8,000  miles  of  virgin  coast  line,  upon  which 
twelve  countries  debouch,  who  last  year, 
without  the  canal,  conducted  in  an  isolated 
condition,  a  foreign  trade  valued  at  over 
$600,000,000.  The  best  experts  say  that 
within  ten  years  after  the  canal  is  opened 
tip.    that    trade     will    go    $1,200,000,000.    or 


$2,000,000,000.  And  in  view  of  Pittsburgh's 
relation  to  the  canal,  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  business,  half  of  which  is  now 
European,  should  not  three-fourths  beconie 
the  business  of  the  United  States,  if  you 
will  get  ready  for  it  and  go  after  it.  I  will 
not  speak  of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States,  the  trade  of  Japan 
and  China,  for  I  haven't  time.  .\s  I  close, 
1  have  only  this  final  appeal  to  make  to 
you.  I  w.int  you  men  here  to  take  a 
greater  interest  than  you  have  done  in 
foreign  trade  and  foreign  relations.  I  want 
you  men  with  your  splendid  spirit  to  realize 
that  our  foreign  trade  is  absolutely  the 
same  thing  as  our  home  trade,  only  ex- 
tended, just  as  you  begin  with  the  family 
and  gi>  to  the  community,  and  then  to  the 
city,  and  then  to  the  state,  and  then  to  the 
nation,  and  then  to  the  family  of  nations, 
so  you  go  from  local  trade  of  the  little 
store  up  to  the  international  trade.  Now, 
then,  our  international  trade  is  affected  by 
our  international  relations.  Just  as  we  are 
fair  anci  honest  and  square  in  our  theories 
and  in  our  relations  with  nations,  just  as 
we  arc  square,  I  say,  will  we  correspond- 
ingly increase  our  trade  and  our  business 
with  them,  and  their  confidence  in  us.  The 
same  principles  that  build  up  the  business 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  with 
the  shippers  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  the 
same  principles  will  build  up  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  these  countries  to  the 
south  of  us.  I  want  you  to  remember  that 
you  have  got  to  travel  down  there  as  you 
do  in  this  country  and  know  them,  and  in 
turn  you  must  bring  them  up  here  and 
make  them  feel  at  home  In  this  country. 
Get  their  manufacturers  and  exporters  and 
importers  to  come  here  as  you  go  there. 
You  must  study  the  resources  and  the 
possibilities  of  those  countries,  their  his- 
tory, their  social  development.  In  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  uni- 
versities we  must  take  up  the  study  of 
those  countries,  and  their  languages  and 
their  customs  and  their  habits  as  Europe 
and  even  Japan  are  now  doing.  We  must 
get  closer  to  them  and  bring  them  closer  to 
us.  They  have  their  disadvantages  and 
their  faults,  but  we  must  overlook  those 
as  we  are  building  up  our  trade,  and  later 
when  we  have  gained  their  confidence  and 
their  trust,  we  can  help  them  to  correct 
their   faults. 

Gentlemen    of   the   Traffic   Club   of   Pitts- 
burgh,   our    foreign    trade   and    our   foreign 
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relations  arc  not  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  not  by  your 
senators  and  your  congressmen,  but  by 
yourselves.  According  as  you  think  and 
act,  according  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  think  and  act,  so  will  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  think  and  act.  And 
I  want  you  to-night  to  go  out  from  this 
room,  not  merely  as  citizens  of  Pittsburgh 
in  Pennsylvania,  or  of  other  cities  and 
states,  not  merely  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  as  citizens  of  Pan-America,  with 


Pan-American  vision,  realizing  that  your 
efforts  shall  build  up  commerce  and  civil- 
ization and  that  you  will  help  to  make 
that  flag  honored  and  loved  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Andes  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
.Amazon  as  much  as  upon  the  summit  of 
the  Rockies  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Miss- 
issippi and  Ohio,  and  that  God  will  say  in 
his  wisdom,  "It  is  right  that  the  United 
States  should  be  called  a  sister  republic 
of  these  other  nations." 
I    thank    you. 


STARVE  THE  RAILROADS  AND  WE 
STARVE  OURSELVES. 


(Frank   A.    Munsey   in   Munsey's   Magazine   for  April.) 


The  railroads  are  structurally  a  part  of 
our  national  life — fiber  of  our  fiber.  They 
are  the  arteries  of  our  very  being  through 
which  courses  the  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
W  c  cannot  do  them  harm  without  doint; 
ourselves  harm.  Starve  them  and  the 
pincli  of  poverty  grips  us. 

The  railroads  were  built  by  private  capi- 
tal and  are  owned  by  private  capital,  and 
yet  they  have  little  of  the  inherent  free- 
dom of  private  property.  Their  charters 
constitute  them  common  carriers,  public 
service  concerns,  and  as  such  they  are  in 
a  sense  owned  in  common  by  the  public 
and  by  private  capital — no  actual  public 
ownership  in  them,  dollars  and  cents 
ownership,  but  in  the  outworking  the 
"senior  partner"  influence  and  dominancy 
of  the  public  makes  it  amount  to  about 
the  same  thing. 

Such  a  partnership  between  the  public 
and  private  capital,  the  latter  putting  up 
all  the  money  and  taking  all  the  risks,  is  a 
soft  thing  for  the  government,  arrogating 
to  itself,  as  it  does,  absolute  control.  Of 
course,  it  wasn't  this  way  when  railroads 
were  built,  when  capital  risked  itself  in 
these  venturesome  undertakings.  If  it  had 
],cen — if  the  government's  attitude  towards 
railroads  had  been  just  what  it  is  now,  the 
same  narrow  picayune  policy  in  force — we 
should  have  no  railroads  today  except  gov- 
ernment built  and  government  owned. 

Private  capital  in  any  measure  worth 
while  would  never  have  gone  into  the  up- 
building of  railroads,  knowing  in  the  out- 
set the  extent  to  which  it  would  be  fettered 
and  hampered  and  harassed,  as  it  knows 
it  now. 


I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  government! 
control  as  such.  It  is  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment control  we  have,  with  which  I  am] 
finding  fault.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  isJ 
nothing  else  for  us  but  government  control] 
or  outright  government  ownership. 

With  strong,  able,  wise  government  con- 1 
trol — a  kind  of  control  that  embodies  con- 
structive co-operation  with  railroads  —  we] 
should  have  a  far  better  railroad  service] 
than  we  could  well  hope  for  from-  govern- 
ment owned  and  government  operated  rail- 
roads. I  don't  believe  there  is  any  doubt  1 
about  this. 

Though  capital  went  into  railroad  con- 
struction with  the  idea  that  railroads  were  j 
private  propertj',  the  change  that  has  comej 
about,  putting  them  so  completely  under! 
governm-ent  control,  was  inevitable.  Neitherl 
the  government  nor  capital  foresaw  this] 
change  in  the  early  days  of  railroad  de- 
velopment. Indeed,  it  was  the  very  vast- 
ness  of  this  development  and  the  incom- 
parable power  railroads  had  come  to  be,| 
that  compelled  public  control  and  gave  risej 
to  the  present  conception  of  the  proper  re- 
lations of  the  railroad,  common  carrier  that] 
it  is,  to  the  public. 

The  government,  therefore,  cannot  be] 
charged  with  luring  capital  into  railroads 
under  former  railroad  freedom  with  the! 
knowledge  that  this  freedom  later  on  would^ 
l)c  taken  away  from  them.  Until  within  I 
a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago  there  was] 
no  serious  conflict  of  opinion  between  the] 
government  and  the  railroads. 

.•\t  the  outset  no  one  ever  dreamed  ofl 
the  power  the  railroad  has  come  to  be  and! 
the  part  it  plays  in  our  daily  lives,  to  say! 
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iiotliing  of  its  inconceivable  contribution 
to  the  opening  up  ami  devolopnicnt  of  the 
country. 

It  follows  naturally  that  changes  in  our 
laws  must  be  made  suited  to  this  new  de- 
velopment— a  development  so  vast  in  its 
power  that,  unchecked  and  uncontrolled, 
it  would  in  time  contest  for  the  mastery 
with   the  very  government  itself. 

So  government  control  had  to  come,  but 
in  the  exercise  of  its  control  it  has  fright- 
fully crippled  and  maimed  the  entire  rail- 
road business  of  the  country.  Capital  has 
losi  heart  and  would  get  out  if  it  could  do 
so  without  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Divi- 
dends on  railroad  shares  have  dwindled 
until  they  have  no  appeal  to  fresh  capital. 
Tlio  government  stakes  out  the  lines  with- 
in which  capital  must  work,  fixes  its  rates 
of  income,  and  then  says  to  capital,  "Give 
us  tlie  best  railroad  service  in  the  world." 

.Ml  this  would  be  well  enough  if  the 
government's  conditions  were  such  as  to 
make  this  possible,  which  is  not  the  case. 
Tlie  fact  is  the  railroads  cannot  give  us 
the  service  we  demand,  pay  the  wages  and 
taxes  they  are  paying,  and  live  on  the  in- 
come to  which  the  government  is  grudg- 
inglj-   holding  them  down. 

But  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  rail- 
road business  is  only  a  little  worse  than 
that  of  business  generally  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  no  snap  and  go  to  any- 
thing, and  everything  is  in  a  blue  funk. 
In  view  of  these  conditions,  what  are  our 
chances  of  having  good  times?  We  hear 
the  question  all  the  while.  It  is  on  every- 
body's lips.  The  answer  is  vital.  It  affects 
our  entire  population,  one  hundred  million 
luiman  souls.  No  one  is  beyond  the  sphere 
of  its  influence.  Our  expenditures,  our  in- 
comes, the  scope  of  our  undertakings,  the 
scale  of  our  living — our  necessities,  our 
comforts,  our  pleasures,  our  luxuries,  our 
savings,  and  our  very  future — all  depend 
upon  it. 

We  are  a  temperamental,  impressionable 
people.  When  we  have  good  times  we 
hurl  ourselves  on  enterprise  and  sweep 
everything  before  us.  When  we  have  hard 
times  and  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty  and  see 
idle  cars,  idle  factories,  and  idle  labor,  we 
get  a  fit  of  the  blues  which  makes  us  dis- 
trust our  institutions,  distrust  ourselves  and 
look  upon  life  as  one  weary  grind. 

We  have  wallowed  in  the  slough  of 
despond  since  the  1)eginning  of  1910,  and 
today  our  securities,  liattcred   and   tattered, 


llnd  little  favor  with  European  investors. 
I'^very  enterprise  has  felt  the  lack  of  con- 
lidcnce,  the  lack  of  courage,  and  has  per- 
force squared  itself  to  that  grim,  ill-shapen 
thing — the  thin  pocketbook. 

But  Iniman  nature,  and  particularly 
American  human  nature,  cannot  be  kept 
down  forever.  We  have  had  enough  of 
the  valley,  with  its  fogs  and  chills,  and 
want  to  get  away  from  it  all  and  once 
more  look  out  on  the  world  from  the  sun- 
swept  heights.  And,  too,  we  want  to  hear 
the  old,  old  story  of  what  a  wonderful 
country  we  have,' of  the  vastness  of  our 
resources,  the  colossal  measure  of  our  un- 
dertakings, the  bulging  of  values  and  the 
song  of  opulence  and  wealth  and  riches — 
enthralling  music  to  our  ears. 

Starving  the  railroads  and  hostility  to 
capital  are  responsible  for  our  business  de- 
pression and  industrial  stagnation.  The 
government  has  overplayed  its  hand  in 
humiliating  capital  and  breaking  up  our 
big  enterprises.  Its  obvious  worry  lest 
somebody,  somewhere,  somehow,  might 
make  a  dollar  has  been  overdone.  Con- 
tinue the  policy  of  starving  the  railroads 
and  we  shall  continue  to  starve  ourselves, 
and  shall  have  no  good  times.  Let  the 
railroads  make  a  decent  living,  and  the 
wheels  of  enterprise  will  leap  into  activity. 

But  Wall  Street  says  good  times  are 
here.  Wall  Street  may  be  right  and  may 
be  wrong.  Things  have  been  deadly  dull 
down  there  for  so  long  that  every  one 
clutches  at  the  very  suggestion  of  hope. 
Hope  in  Wall  Street  is  perhaps  father  to 
the  wish.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  were  in 
this  instance.  Wall  Street  is  amazingly 
elastic  in  its  conclusions.  When  it  comes 
to  shifting  its  opinions  it  puts  a  lightning 
change  artist  out  of  the  running. 

I  am  not  writing  as  a  pessimist.  I  am 
an  optimist  through  and  through,  but  op- 
timism must  take  cognizance  of  facts. 
And  what  are  the  facts  on  which  to  base 
the  hope  for  business  activity,  with  our 
new  low  tariff,  unless  we  get  a  gigantic 
impetus  from  some  source  or  other? 

It  is  clear  that  with  our  high  wage  we 
cannot  get  this  impetus  from  such  exports 
as  come  into  competition  with  the  products 
of  the  low  wage  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  if  not  from  exports,  whence  shall  we 
get  the  quickening  influence?  The  new 
currency  law  won't  bring  it.  The  new  cur- 
rency law  will  perhaps  make  money  easier. 
but   money   is  already  easier   than    need   be. 
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COMPARISON  OF  METAL  PRICES, 


Range  for  1912. 

Pig  Iron.  High.  Low. 

Bessemer,  valley    17.35  14.00 

Basic,  valley    16.50  12.25 

No.  2  foundry,  valley   18.00  13.00 

No.   2X   foundry,   Philadelphia   18.50  14.75 

No.  2  foundry,  Cleveland   17.75  13.25 

No.  2X   foundry.   Buffalo    17.25  13.50 

No.  2  foundry,  Chicago   18  00  14.50 

No.   2    Southern,    Birmingham    14.00         9.75 

Scrap  Iron  and  Steel. 

Melting  steel,   Pittsburgh    16.25  12.50 

Heavy  melting  steel,   Chicago   14.00  10.75 

No.  1  R.R.  wrought,  Pittsburgh  16.25  13.00 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh   15.25  12.35 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia   17.00  11.75 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. 

Bessemer  rails,  mill    1.25         1.2.j 

Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.65         1.25 

Iron   bars,    Philadelphia    1.67^     1.22 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh  1.40         1.10 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh   1.50         1.10 

Structural  shapes,  Pittsburgh.  1.50  1.10 
Grooved  steel  skelp,  Pittsburgh  1.45  1.15 
Black  sheets,  Pittsburgh  ....  2.25  1.80 
Galvanized   sheets,    Pittsburgh     3.40         3.80 

Tin  plate,  Pittsburgh   3.60         3.30 

Cut   nails,   Pittsburgh    1.70         1.50 

Wire  nails,   Pittsburgh    1.75         1.55 

Steel  pipe,  Pittsburgh   79%  81% 

Connellsville  Coke  at  ovens. 

Prompt  furnace   4.25  1.80 

Prompt   foundry    4.50         1.90 

Metals — New  York. 

Straits    tin    51.05  42.05 

Lake  copper  17.80  14.15 

Electrolytic    copper    17.75  13.95 

Casting  copper   17.65  13.75 

Sheet  copper   33.00  19.00 

Lead  (Trust  price)    5.10        4.00 

Spelter   7.65         6.45 

Cooksons  antimony    10.50        7.13 

Aluminum    98-99%    28.00  18.50 

Silver    64]^  54J4 

St.  Louis. 

Lead    5.02^     3.90 

Spelter   7.50         6.25 

Sheet  zinc   (f.o.b.  smelter)    .  .  .     9.00         8.00 

London.  £  £ 

Standard  tin,  prompts 233  183J4 

.Standard  copper,  prompts  ....     80t^  60ii 

Lead       23J4  15A 

Spelter    275^  25 

Silver    29H  35A 


Range  for  1913.     Range  for  1914.  Closing 
High.    Low.      High.    Low.      Mar.  31st. 


17.25 

14.25 

14.23 

14.00 

14.00 

16.50 

12.50 

13.25 

12.50 

13.00 

17.50 

13.00 

13.35 

13.10 

13.25 

18.50 

14.50 

15.00 

14.50 

15.00 

17.75 

i:j.5U 

14.25 

13.25 

14.25 

18.00 

i:i.()u 

l:i.73 

12.50 

13.75 

18.00 

14.00 

14.75 

14.00 

14.75 

14.00 

10.30 

10.73 

10.50 

10.50 

15.00 

10.73 

12.00 

11.00 

12. OU 

13.25 

9.00 

11.00 

9.00 

10.00 

15.75 

11.50 

13.75 

11.50 

12.75 

15.00 

11.50 

13.25 

1150 

12.25 

14.75 

9.75 

11.35 

9.75 

11.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.65 

1.35 

1.35 

1.35 

1.35 

1.67!/< 

1.23  J4 

1.37/ 

1.32/ 

1.27/ 

1.40 

1.20 

1.20 

1.15 

1.15 

1.50 

1.20 

1.20 

1.15 

1.15 

1.50 

1.20 

1.23 

1.20 

1.00 

1.45 

1.15 

l.£0 

1.15 

1.30 

2.35 

1.80 

1.95 

1.80 

1.95 

:^.50 

2.80 

2.95 

2.80 

2.95 

.3.60 

3.40 

3.40 

3.40 

3.40 

1.70 

1.60  . 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.80 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

79% 

80% 

79/% 

80% 

79 /^J, 

4.25 

1.75 

2.00 

1.80 

1.90 

4.50 

2.40 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 

50.70 

36.75 

41.12/ 

36.45 

38.10 

17.00 

14.50 

15.50 

14.50 

14.81/ 

16.87J/< 

14.13^ 

14.87/ 

14.10 

14.45 

16.62K 

13.87H 

14.65 

14.00 

14.25 

22.00 

19.75 

20.25 

19.73 

19.75 

4.75 

4.00 

4.15 

3.80 

3.80 

5.65 

5.10 

5.50 

5.35 

5.33/ 

9.00 

7.35 

7.37/ 

7.20 

7.22/ 

27.12K. 

18.50 

19.00 

18.00 

18.12/ 

63^ 

565^ 

58/ 

57/ 

58.00 

4.72K. 

3.85 

4.10 

3.65 

3.65 

5.85 

4.95 

5.35 

5.10 

5.125- 

9.00 

7.00 

7.30 

7.00 

7.00 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

233 

166/ 

188 

165/ 

1735 

77 

em 

66^ 

62/ 

65! 

31/. 

15A 

20J^ 

18/ 

18) 

26^ 

20/ 

ziVs 

21H 

31i 

29K 

25  A 

27 

26T''ir 

261 
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COMPARISON  OF  SECURITY  PRICES. 

Range  for  1912.  Range  for  1913.  Range  for  1914.  Closing. 

Railroads.                                High.  Low. 

Atchison  Top.  &  Santa  Fe...   111J4  103;4 

Atch.  Top.   &  Santa   Fe,   pfd.    104^4  101^ 

Baltimore   &  Ohio    111%  101^ 

Canadian   Pacilic    283  226>^ 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio    8a>4  68'4 

Chicago,   Mil.   &  St.   Paul    117-j^  99^ 

Erie   R.  R 39J^  30 

Great   Northern,  pfd lisy  126 

Lehigh   Valley    185^  155J^ 

Louisville   &   Nashville    170  138 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  ...     315^  25}4 

Missouri    Pacific    4794  35 

New  York  Central    121/  106>i 

N.   Y.,   N.   H.   &   Hartford    ...    142/  126 

Northern   Pacific    131/  115->g 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 186/  119% 

Reading  179/  148/ 

Rock    Island    30/  22% 

Southern  Pacific   115/  103/ 

Union    Pacific    176J4  150J4 

Wabasb     9/  3J4 

Industrials. 

Amalgamated  Copper   92-/  60 

Am.  Beet  Sugar   77  46/ 

American    Can    47%  11/ 

American  Can  pfd 126/  90% 

Am.   Car  &  Foundry    63%  49% 

Am.    Cotton   Oil    60/  45/ 

Am.    Locomotive    47/  31% 

Atn.  Smelting  &  Refinng 91  66/ 

Brooklyn    Rapid   Transit    ....      94/  76% 

Chino    Copper    50%  25 

Colo.   Fuel   &  Iron   Co 43%  23% 

Consolidated  Gas   149/  135% 

General    Electric    188/  155 

Interborough   Metropolitan    ...      22  16/ 

International  Harvester   126%  105/ 

International  Steam  Pump   ...     34  12 

Lackawanna   Steel    55/  28 

National    Lead    68/  51% 

Ray  Consolidated  Copper   ....     24%  16 

Republic   Iron   &   Steel    35%  15% 

Republic   Iron   &  Steel,   pfd...      93-%  64/ 

Sloss-Sheffield    59%  39/ 

Texas    Co 130%  81 

U.   S.   Rubber    67%  45/ 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation   ......     80%  58/ 

U.   S.    Steel    Corporation,    pfd.    117  107/ 

lUah   Copper    67/  52/ 

Va.-Carolina    Chem 57/  .40% 

Western  Union  Telegraph   . .  .     86/  72 


High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

Mar.  31. 

106% 

90/ 

100% 

93% 

96% 

102/ 

90 

101% 

97/ 

100/ 

100% 

'JO^S 

98% 

87% 

89% 

206% 

304 

230/ 

304% 

307 

80 

57% 

68 

50% 

53/ 

110/ 

96% 

107% 

95% 

100/ 

33/ 

20/ 

32/ 

27/ 

39% 

i;!3% 

115/ 

134% 

125/ 

136% 

168% 

141/ 

150/ 

142/ 

143% 

142/ 

136/ 

141% 

133% 

137/ 

29% 

18% 

24 

16 

18/ 

43% 

31/ 

30 

233% 

25/ 

109% 

90% 

96% 

87% 

89% 

129% 

^^H 

78 

65/ 

69/ 

123% 

101% 

118/ 

109% 

113%8 

133% 

106 

115/ 

108% 

1103/ 

171% 

151% 

173/ 

161% 

165 

24% 

11% 

16^ 

3% 

3% 

110 

83 

99/ 

88% 

94/ 

1623/ 

137% 

164% 

153/ 

1593% 

6 

2 

4% 

1/ 

1% 

80/ 

61 

78% 

70% 

76/ 

50/ 

19% 

38% 

30 

23 

40% 

31 

35% 

38% 

293% 

129/ 

80/ 

96 

89 

92/ 

56% 

36/ 

53/ 

44% 

50% 

57% 

33/ 

46/ 

37/ 

43/ 

44/ 

27 

37/ 

31% 

34 

74% 

58/ 

71% 

63% 

68% 

92% 

83% 

94/ 

87/ 

923-!; 

4-.^ 

30% 

44 

37/ 

42 

41/ 

24/ 

34/ 

38/ 

31/ 

1423% 

125% 

139/ 

129/ 

133/ 

187 

139% 

1505% 

140 

147 

19% 

12% 

16% 

14/ 

15%, 

111/ 

96 

113/ 

100% 

104 

18/ 

4/ 

9% 

6% 

7% 

49% 

29% 

40 

34 

34% 

56/ 

43 

52 

45 

49% 

23 

15 

32/ 

17% 

23/ 

28% 

17 

37 

20 

23% 

92/ 

73 

91/ 

80 

87% 

45/ 

23 

35 

29 

31/ 

132/ 

89 

149% 

1^8 

147% 

69/ 

51 

63 

57% 

61/ 

69% 

49% 

67/ 

57/ 

63% 

110% 

103/ 

112% 

106/ 

110/ 

60% 

39% 

57/ 

48% 

56/ 

43% 

32 

34% 

38 

31/ 

75% 

54/ 

06% 

57% 

62/ 
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both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  lower  price  of  money  will  no  doubt 
benefit  the  farmer  and  perhaps  stimulate 
him  to  wider  activities.  This  will  be  good 
in  itself,  and  may  have  some  effect  in 
lowering  the  cost  of  living,  and  then  again 
it  may  not.  But  cheaper  money  to  the 
farmer  cannot  and  will  not  prove  the  im- 
petus to  rivive  business. 

The  lower  rate  of  money  will  make  it 
easier  for  borrowers,  but  in  itself  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  impart  activity  to  a 
dead  calm,  to  break  the  grip  of  paralysis. 
L'nless  it  so  happens  that  the  new  cur- 
rency bill  proves  to  be  a  measure  of  infla- 
tion, it  won't  have  the  dynamic  force  to 
create  energy,  overcome  inertia,  and  start 
things  going.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
liriiigs  about  inflation  we  shall  have  a 
sliurt  hurrah  run  for  our  money,  followed 
l.y  such  a  reaction  as  will  make  the  whole 
nation  cry  to  heaven  from  the  very  hurt. 

.\  great  international  war  might  set 
1)usiness  going,  and  so  might  a  change  in 
<iur  tariff — the  kind  of  change  that  gives 
courage  and  confidence  to  home  industries. 
I'.ut  we  have  just  had  a  revision  down- 
ward, so  there  is  no  probability  of  an  im- 
mediate revision  upward;  and  there  are 
no  instances  on  record  where  revision 
downward,  or  low  tariff,  or  no  tariff,  has 
ever  re-energized  anything  here  at  home. 
On  the  ground  of  precedent,  therefore,  we 
haven't  much  to  look  for  from  our  recent 
tariff  legislation,  and  we  are  not  now  at 
war  with  any  nation;  so  just  what  is  there 
in  sight,  when  we  get  down  to  the  raw  cold 
facts,  to  justify  a  belief  in  an  immediate 
•  rnrush  of  good  times? 

Agriculture  cannot  bring  it  about;  war 
is  not  likely  to  bring  it  about;  our  new 
tariff  is  certain  not  to  bring  it  about;  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  cannot  bring  it  about; 
the  textile  manufactories  cannot  bring  it 
;ibout;  mining  in  all  its  different  phases 
cannot  bring  it  about;  and  all  the  scat- 
tered, smaller  manufactories  cannot  bring 
it  about. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  if  anything  can 
bring  it  about,  as  matters  stand  today,  ex- 
cept the  railroads,  and  the  railroads  can 
bring  it  about  if  they  are  allowed  freight 
rates  and  passenger  rates  that  will  enable 
them  to  do  business  at  a  rational  and  fair 
profit — such  a  profit  as  will  give  place  and 
value  to  their  securities  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

This    is   what   we    want   at    this   juncture 


to  give  us  good  times,  temporary  good 
times  at  least,  and  good  times  for  a  long 
run,  if  the  policies  of  the  government  with 
regard  to  business,  the  tariff,  the  currency 
and  in  other  respects  are  right.  If  these 
are  not  right  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume 
that  we,  as  a  people,  have  the  good  sense 
and  the  patriotism,  irrespective  of  politics 
and  politicians,  to  make  them  right. 

But  just  why  can't  agriculture  give  this 
impetus  to  business,  and  why  is  it  that 
railroads  alone  can  give  this  impetus  to 
business?  Briefly,  the  answer  is  this: 
Agriculture  is  a  producing  and  selling  in- 
dustry. If  we  were  growing  a  vast  surplus 
beyond  our  own  requirements  and  could 
sell  it  abroad,  the  new  money  flowing 
across  the  ocean  would  give  us  the  im- 
petus we  need.  But  unfortunately  we  have 
no  such  surplus  and  are  not  likely  to  have. 

The  steel  and  iron  industry,  vast  as  it 
is,  in  the  aggregate,  and  well  concentrated 
as  it  is,  cannot  in  and  of  itself  revitalize 
business.  Like  farming,  it  is  a  producing 
and  selling  industry.  This  is  equally  true 
of  the  countless  scattered  enterprises  of  one 
kind  and  another.  Merchandizing  doesn't 
even  produce  anything.  It  has  .to  do  mere- 
ly with  barter  and  sale.  Banking  like- 
wise, produces  nothing.  It  is  parasitic  in 
its  very  nature. 
The  R.  R.  Has  Nothing  to  Sell  but  Service. 

The  railroad,  unlike  these  other  enter- 
prises, has  nothing  to  sell  but  service.  It 
buys,  buys,  buys,  and  all  the  while  buys. 
It  is  a  purchasing  and  consuming  business, 
which  ranks  next  to  farming  in  its  vast 
scope.  The  wages  of  railroad  employees 
have  so  far  increased  that  now  they  call  for 
practically  one  half  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
railroads.  The  sum  total  paid  out  to  labor 
])y  the  -American  railroads  is  greater  than 
that  paid  to  labor  by  any  other  enterprise 
in  any  country  of  all  the  world.  The  rail- 
roads bold  the  key  to  the  present  business 
situation.  Give  them  a  chance  and  they 
will  set  the  wheels  of  industry  going.  But 
they  can  do  nothing  for  business  and  noth- 
ing for  themselves  impoverished  and , 
starved  as   they  are   by   the   government. 

With  a  chance  to  live  and  to  earn  enough  j 
to  make  their  securities  safe  and  attractive 
to  investors  the  world  over,  they  could  sell  | 
them  like  a  shot. 

What  we  need  and  must  have  at  this  I 
juncture  is  new  money  and  lots  of  it.  Thej 
railroads  alone  can  find  this  new  money.' 
But    it   is   up   to   tlie   government   to   decide^ 
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wliftlior  tlicy  sliall  liiul  it  or  not.  So  far 
the  .novernincnt  in  its  non-coiistructivo  or, 
it  you  will,  destructive  policy  has  refused 
the  railroads  a  chance  for  their  lives. 

The  Spirit  of  Co-operation. 

If  the  government  would  set  back  of  the 
railroads  and  give  lliem  a  lift,  the  railroads 
would  get  back  of  business  from  one  end 
of  this  country  to  the  other  and  give  it  a 
lift — would  get  its  great  broad  shoulder  un- 
der business  and  heave  it  into  action.  As- 
sure investors  that  our  railroads  have  back 
of  them  the  great  American  people,  the 
good  feeling  and  spirit  of  co-operation  of 
the  American  people,  and  have  back  of 
them  as  well  the  strong,  helpful  Iiand  of 
the  government,  untold  money  would  flow 
into  this  country  from  abroad  and  vast 
sums  of  sleepy  money  tucked  away  in  odd 
places  here  at  home  would  straightway 
come  out  of  its  hiding  and  go  into  rail- 
way  securities. 

And  what  wouldn't  this  money  mean  to 
Tis — all  this  vast  aggregate  of  new  money 
in  the  coflfers  of  the  railroads  to  be  spent 
for  labor,  for  betterment,  and  for  new  un- 
dertakings? The  railroads  must  have  new 
rails,  new  cars,  new  engines,  new  ties,  new 
bridges,  n'ew  stations,  better  roadbeds  and 
a  thousand  other  things.  They  must  add 
to  their  sidings,  double  their  trackage,  and 
extend  their  roads  into  new  territory.  All 
this  means  work  for  idle  men  and  full  en- 
Tclopes  on  Saturday  nights. 

Indeed,  the  railroads  would  begin  buy- 
ing on  so  tremendous  a  scale  that  our  steel 
mills  and  other  concerns  having  to  do  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  with  railroad  supplies 
would  be  taxed  to  their  capacity  and  be- 
yond their  capacity.  And  the  high  pres- 
sure activity  in  these  lines  wovdd  electrify 
the  whole  country  and  set  every  spindle 
spinning  and  every  wheel  of  industry 
bounding  into  action.  And  there  would 
be  no  idle  men,  no  idle  cars,  no  shuttered 
factories,  no  depression,  no  blues.  Ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  and  achievement  would 
grip  the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  northern  border. 

This  is  not  an  idle  fancy.  It  is  the  very 
tiling  that  would  happen,  and  such  a  hap- 
pening is  the  very  thing  we  all  want.  And 
if  we  all  want  it,  why  shouldn't  we  have 
it.  We  are  the  government;  the  govern- 
nu-nt  is  the  thing  of  our  creation,  the 
servant  to  do  our  bidding. 

The  question,  then,  is  this:  shall  we  give 


the  railroads  a  square  deal,  or  shall  we 
continue  to  punish  them  for  the  sins  of  a 
former  period,  when  the  relations  of  rail- 
roads to  the  jtuldic  were  not  understood  as 
they  are  now?  in  the  old  days  people  held 
to  the  idea  as  a  matter  of  course  that  rail- 
roads, owned  by  private  capital,  were 
private  property.  We  didn't  know  much 
about  public  service  concerns  then.  We 
accepted  the  theory  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  biggest  shippers  should  get  the 
lowest  rates.  Wholesalers  bought  at  lower 
prices  than  retailers,  so  why  not  wholesale 
rates  to  big  shippers? 

But  once  the  public  service  conception 
was  fixed  in  our  minds  we  saw  the  railroads 
in  an  entirely  different  light.  Naturally 
railroad  managements  fought  for  the  in- 
dependence they  had  always  had,  and 
doubtless  fought  honestly,  influenced  by 
their  interests.  But  all  this  has  changed 
now.  Ten  years  of  discussion  has  brought 
capitalists  and  public,  the  fair-minded  men 
among  each,  to  a  common  understanding 
of  the  relations  of  capital  to  the  people, 
of  trusts  to  the  people,  of  the  railroads  to 
the  people,  and  of  the  relation  of  telegraph, 
telephone  and  all  other  common  carriers  to 
the    people. 

False  Economy. 

We  ought  to  have,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  American  people  demand,  the  best 
and  safest  railroads  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
certainly  that  we  cannot  have  them  with- 
out paying  the  price — railroads  with  every 
new  device,  every  improvement  that  means 
safety  and  better  service.  And  we  can 
well  afford  to  pay  the  price  when  the  fail- 
ure to  do  so  means  inferior  railroads,  dan- 
gerous railroads. 

Forcing  railroad  managements  into  a 
position  where  they  have  been  compelled 
to  squeeze  paltry  dividends  out  of  half- 
fed,  half-nourished  properties  that  they 
might  keep  their  roads  out  of  bankruptcy 
is  a  rotten  policy. 

Legitiinate  economies  are  fundamentally 
necessary  to  honest,  able  management,  and 
whatever  the  government  has  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  cutting  out  waste  and  intro- 
ducing first  rate  standards  of  economy  is, 
of  course,  very  much  worth  while.  But  to 
starve  railroads  into  other  economies,  such, 
for  instance,  as  skimping  on  roadbeds, 
skimping  on  bridges,  skimping  on  rails, 
skimping  on  rolling  stock,  skimping  on 
safety  devices,  and  skimping  all   along  the 
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line,  is  quite  another  matter.  They  are 
costly  savings  to  the  people,  dearly  boujiht 
savings. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  railroads;  I  am 
not  speaking  for  myself  as  I  hold  no  rail- 
road stocks,  and  don't  wish  to  hold  any 
luider  present  conditions.  Neither  am  I 
speaking  for  those  who  do  hold  railroad 
stocks.  I  am  speaking  for  idle  men,  speak- 
ing in  the  interest  of  better  business, 
speaking  for  a  square  deal  for  the  rail- 
roads, for  safe  railroads,  sound  railroads. 

For  the  government  to  stand  back  of 
railway  labor,  morally  sustaining  it  in  its 
demands,     for     shorter     hours     and     better 


wages,  as  the  government  has  done,  at  tlii 
same  time  denying  railroads  the  right  to 
increase  their  incomes  sufficiently  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  operation  is  of  the 
nature  of  confiscation,  and  no  honest  citizen 
of  this  country  believes  in  any  such  thin^j 
or  would  himself,  with  full  realization  of  the 
facts,  be  a  party  to  it. 

Let  us  have  peace.  Let  this  bitterness  | 
against  the  railroads  cease.  There  is  noth- 
ing m  all  this  warfare  for  you  or  for  me. 
Give  the  railroads  a  chance  to  prosper  and 
we  prosper  with  them;  starve  them  and  \\<- 
starve  with  them. 


TOPICAL    TALKS   ON    IRON. 

XIII.     Structural   Steel    Consumption. 


The  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  has 
a  way  of  growing  contrary  to  expectations. 
In  the  past  those  who  have  come  nearest 
to  predicting  the  wonderful  increases  in 
consumption  which  have  occurred  have 
been  the  philosophically  inclined  rather 
than  the  practical  men.  The  latter,  imbued 
with  thoughts  of  the  permanence  of  the 
structures  they  see  erected,  have  been 
rather  disposed  to  conclude  from  time  to 
time  that  the  work  has  been  done,  and 
will  not  need  to  be  done  again. 

With  respect  to  structural  steel  such  a 
disposition  has  been  particularly  in  evi- 
dence. It  has  been  assumed  that  a  skele- 
ton steel  building  would  last  half  a  century 
or  longer,  hence  as  population  increases 
by  only  about  20  per  cent  per  decade  the 
time  would  come  when  nearly  all  the  large 
buildings  required  would  have  been  erected. 

.Actual  experience  has  not  been  in  keep- 
ing with  any  such  theory.  The  production 
of  steel  structural  shapes  has  been  increas- 
ing almost  as  rapidly  in  point  of  percent- 
age in  recent  years  as  in  the  earliest  years 
of  the  skeleton  structure,  while  in  point  of 
tonnage  the  increase  has  been  more  rapid 
of  late.  The  total  amount  of  steel  used  in 
the  erection  of  large  buildings  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  consumption  of 
structural  shapes,  for  the  reason  that  other 
steel  equipment  in  large  buildings  finds 
more  and  more  employment.  For  instance, 
there  is  more  piping  than  formerly.  Office 
buildings  now  are  piped  for  vacuum  clean- 
ing, something  unknown  a  few  years  ago. 
Possibly  in  a  few  years  artificial  ventila- 
tion   will    become   as    common:    it    is    prac- 


ticed   to    a    limited    extent. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  influence 
which  has  caused  the  use  of  steel  in  large 
buildings  to  increase  rapidly  is  that  the 
amount  of  steel  required  is  not  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  size  of  the  building.  To  illus- 
trate, a  twenty-story  building  cannot  be 
erected  with  the  amount  of  steel  required 
to  erect  two  ten-story  buildings.  If  one 
ten-story  building  were  placed  upon  an- 
other, the  lower  would  be  unsafe,  its  skele- 
ton being  only  adequate  for  its  own  weight. 
The  elevators  would  be  likewise  insufficient,  • 
for  the  elevators  of  the  upper  building 
would  deliver  the  passengers  only  to  the 
top  of  the  lower  building,  and  thus  it  would 
go  throughout.  As  buildings  are  erected 
higher  and  higher  the  quantity  of  steel 
required   per    inhabitant    increases. 

Precisely  the  same  influence  exists  with 
respect  to  the  tonnage  of  steel  required  in 
bridges.  As  they  are  made  of  longer  and 
longer  spans,  the  amount  of  steel  required 
to  carry  a  certain  live  load  increases.  The 
largest  bridge  now  being  erected  probably 
involves  five  times  the  tonnage  of  steel  in- 
volved in  the  largest  bridge  erected  ten 
years  ago. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  estimate  that  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  steel  production  at  thr 
present  time  is  going  into  buildings,  includ- 
ing office  buildings,  hotels,  apartment 
houses,  manufacturing  buildings  are  ware- 
houses. An  exact  count  would  probably 
show  considerably  more  than  10  per  cent, 
possibly  even  IS  per  cent,  and  that  with- 
out counting  any  material  used  in  railroad 
structures. 
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PIG  IRON  IN  MARCH. 

March  was  a  month  oi  few  developments 
in  the  pig  iron  market,  and  those  few  de- 
velopments were  chiefly  negative.  There 
appeared,  for  instance,  a  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  quite  a  number  of  consumers 
not  to  take  the  full  quotas  of  pig  iron  for 
which  they  had  contracted.  The  market 
became  extremely  dull  in  all  quarters.  It 
is  true  that  the  markets  had  been  growing- 
quieter  since  early  in  the  year,  but  early  in 
February  there  had  been  a  moderate  degree 
of  activity  in  the  valleys,  and  in  other  dis- 
tricts there  was  moderate  small  lot  buying 
throughout  February.  March,  however, 
showed  almost  complete  stagnation. 

A  curious  fact  is  that  in  some  districts 
pig  iron  prices  have  been  marked  up.  both 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo  furnaces  putting  up 
their  prices  by  50  cents  a  ton  during  the 
month.  It  is  needless  to  mention  that  no 
sales  of  importance  have  been  effected  at 
the  advanced  asking  prices.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  purchases  have  been  lack- 
ing because  prices  w'ere  advanced,  or  prices 
were  advanced  because  purchasers  were  not 
in  sight. 

That  the  advances  just  mentioned  were 
perhaps  not  based  upon  actual  market  con- 
ditions is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  under 
stress  of  competition  prices  in  some  other 
districts  declined.  In  the  valley  market 
both  Bessemer  and  basic  declined  25  cents 
(to  $14  and  $13  respectively)  while  south- 
ern iron  dropped  a  like  amount,  $10.50  Bir- 
mingham. The  weakening  in  southern 
iron  is  particularly  significant,  since  south- 
ern iron  has  almost  invariably  led  the 
general  market  in  both  advances  and  de- 
clines. 

The  general  price  movement  in  pig  iron 
is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the 
movement  of  our  composite  pig  iron: 

On  first     Change  dur- 
of  month,     ing  month. 

January   (1913)    $17,450  —17.5c 

February     17.275  —33.0 

March    16.945  -32.0 

April     16.621  —61.0 

May    16.015  —76.5 

June    15.250  —55.0 

July     14.700  —25.0 

August    14.450  +17.5 

September     14.625  +15.0 


t)ctober     14.775  —20.0 

November     14.525  —47.5 

December    14.050  —50.5 

January  (1914)    13..545  —12.0 

February    1 3.425  +45.0 

March     13.875  —  2.5 

April     13.85 

Lake  Superior  Ore. 

While  there  is  no  accepted  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  Lake  Superior  ore  market, 
the  lateness  or  earliness  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  schedule  of  prices  for  a  shipping 
season  usually  furnishes  a  key  to  the  state 
of  the  iron  trade  in  general.  When  there 
is  heavy  demand  for  material  the  opening 
is  early,  and  indeed  in  one  instance  prices 
were  named  and  business  was  transacted  in 
November,  before  shipments  were  con- 
cluded for  the  preceding  season. 

The  fact  that  ore  prices  have  not  been 
announced  up  to  the  first  week  in  April 
is  thus  somewhat  significant  of  dull  busi- 
ness, but  not  as  significant  as  it  would 
have  been  a  few  years  ago,  for  since  1907 
late  openings  have  been  much  more  com- 
mon than  previously.  There  is  really  no 
good  reason  why  ore  prices  should  be  made 
long  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  ship- 
ping season.  The  ore  interests  may  assert 
that  they  need  to  know  what  provision  to 
make  for  shipping  the  ore,  but  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  discovered  that  an  ore 
sales  contract  is  like  other  bargains,  there 
are  two  parties.  Whether  this  discovery 
follows  the  discovery  of  the  Sherman  law 
might  be  an  interesting  one  to  debate, 
thougli  tlie  debate  would  possibly  be  some- 
what one-sided.  At  any  rate,  while  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  ore  producer  to  know 
how  much  ore  he  is  to  be  called  upon  to 
ship,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  interest  to  the 
purchaser,  whose  money  is  involved,  to  have 
an  idea  whether  he  will  be  able  to  use  the 
ore  he  may  buy.  The  furnaccman  in  mak- 
ing a  purchase  must  look  to  about  June 
1st  of  the  following  year.  If  the  ore  price 
is  made  April  1st  and  he  then  purchases 
he  must  look  forward  14  months,  which  is 
a  very  long  time,  and  one  that  ought  not 
to  be  materially  increased  by  an  early  ore 
opening.  It  is  a  historic  fact  that  every 
early  opening  on  record,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, has  proved  disastrous  to  the  ore 
bviyer,  through  the  pig  iron  market  break- 
ing  long   before    the    ore    involved    could    lie 
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used.  The  single  exception  furnishes  an 
excellent  test  of  the  justice  of  the  rule,  for 
the  exception  is  the  opening  of  the  1906 
season.  This  occurred  December  5,  1905, 
and  the  furnaces  did  not  lose.  When  one 
recalls,  however,  how  exceptional  was  the 
period  of  iron  market  prosperity  then  in 
its  early  stage  it  can  be  seen  that  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  will  fit  ordinary  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Lake  Superior  ore 
.trade  is  entering  upon  a  period  which  may 
be  distinct  enough  to  constitute  a  new  era. 
The  ore  interests  have  presumably  made  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  recent  years,  while 
the  merchant  blast  furnaces  have  made 
very  little,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
natural  play  of  trade  influences  will  indefi- 
nitely allow  such  a  division.  Our  sugges- 
tion will  hardly  be  questioned,  we  think, 
except  perhaps  by  some  merchant  furnace 
interests  who  will  deny  that  there  has  been 
any  division  at  all,  mentioning  the  time 
honored  anecdote  of  the  boy  eating  an 
apple  who  when  solicited  for  the  core 
blandly  replied  that  there  was  not  going  to 
be     any.     Tlu-     developments     which     must 


necessarily    follow    the    steel    corporation's! 
surrender  of  the  Hill  ore  lease,  must  change 
relations    between    buyer    and    seller    to    a 
considerable    extent,    but   possibly   more   in 
191.5  tlian  in   this  present  year. 

Connellsville  Coke.  | 

The  ConnellsviMe  coke  market  has  given 
a  remarkable  exhibition  of  steadiness.  It 
has  not  departed  much  from  $2.00  a  ton  for 
months.  At  times  the  price  has  beci 
shaded  slightly  while  at  other  times  a 
slightly  higher  figure  has  been  obtained, 
though  only  for  exceptionally  desirable 
brands.  It  is  right  that  the  coke  market 
should  be  steady.  The  investment  is  chiefly 
in  the  coal  acreage,  and  if  a  reasonable 
value  be  placed  upon  the  acreage,  neithrr 
too  high  nor  too  low,  the  price  of  coke 
should  not  vary  much,  for  the  operation  i^ 
simply  that  of  sinking  a  certain  amount  of 
fixed  capital  and  getting  it  back  throu.L;h 
a  period  of  years.  Each  acre  exhaustcrl 
means  about  7,000  tons  of  coke,  and  it  is 
reasonable  that  each  7,000  tons  of  coko 
made  should  return  its  proportion  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest. 


PIG 

IRON 

PRICES, 

(Averaged  f 

■om  dai 

y  quotations; 

at  Phila 

delphia. 

Buff  a 

o,    Cleveland 

ind    Chicago, 

prices 

are  delivered). 

N 

0.  2  fdy 

i^erro- 

Fur- 

Bessemer,  Basic, 

No.2fdy,  Basic  No.  2 

X  fdy. 

Cleve- 

Chi- 

Birm- 

mangan 

-  nace 

Valley 

Phila 

Phila. 

Buffalo 

land. 

cago. 

ingham 

.     ese.* 

cokef 

1913 

— 

Jan.    . 

.    17.25 

16.50 

17.50 

18.00 

18.49 

17.50 

17.75 

18.48 

13.72 

65.00 

3.85 

Feb. 

17.25 

16.43 

17.12 

17.75 

18.23 

17.22 

17.44 

17.87 

13.46 

65.00 

2.60 

Mar. 

.    17.20 

16.14 

16.60 

17.50 

17.81 

16.79 

16.75 

17.75 

13.04 

64.00 

2.47 

April 

.    17.00 

15.87 

15.66 

17.00 

17.49 

15.96 

15.41 

17.60 

12.60 

61.00 

2.20 

May   . 

.    17.00 

15.25 

14.73 

16.50 

16.77 

15.58 

15.56 

16.67 

11.74 

61.00 

2.15 

June   . 

.    16.34 

14.50 

14.18 

16.50 

16.26 

14.43 

14.95 

16.24 

10.89 

61.00 

2.20 

July   . 

.    15.86 

14.40 

13.88 

15.90 

15.66 

14.01 

14.68 

15.38 

10.50 

59.00 

2.50 

Aug. 

.   15.63 

14.09 

13.94 

15.25 

15.56 

14.20 

14.50 

15.44 

10.85 

56.70 

2.50 

Sept.. 

15.75 

14.00 

14.00 

15.25 

15.97 

14.25 

14.55 

15.50 

11.20 

54.50 

2.37 

Oct.   . 

.    15.67 

13.97 

13.83 

15.25 

15.94 

14.25 

14.73 

15.50 

11.48 

50.28 

2.10 

Nov.. 

15.23 

13.28 

13.57 

15.13 

15.61 

13.96 

14.35 

15.43 

10.80 

50.00 

1.88 

Dec.   . 

.    14.95 

12.83 

13.38 

14.75 

14.98 

13.32 

13.76 

14.83 

10.50 

47.00 

1.77 

Year 

.   16.26 

14.77 

14.87 

16.23 

16.56 

15.12 

15.37 

16.39 

11.73 

57.87 

2.38 

1914— 

Jan.    . 

.    14.06 

12.51 

13.00 

14.25 

14.69 

12.76 

13.30 

14.35 

10.63 

43.42 

1.88 

Feb.   . 

.    14.13 

13.21 

13.21 

14.00 

14.88 

13.02 

13.56 

14.46 

10.52 

38.33 

1.90 

Mar. 

.    14.20 

13.05 

13.2.^) 

14.10 

15.00 

13.38 

13.75 

14.75 

10.75 

38.40 

1.93 

♦Contract   price,   f.o.b.   Baltimore;   fPrompt,   f.o.b.   Connellsville  ovens. 
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During  March  the  coke  market  weakeneJ 
slightly,  but  hardly  to  a  greater  extent  than 
was  involved  in  giving  up  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  higher  price  than  $2.00  for  second 
quarter  contracts. 


STEEL  IN  MARCH. 

The  steel  market  lost  ,ui'>uiiil  very  de- 
cidedly in  March,  but  not  so  much  througli 
new  developments  as  through  a  continuance 
of  conditions  which  had  come  to  prevail 
to  a  great  extent  before  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary. The  January  buying  movement  was 
accepted  at  the  time  as  being  a  temporary 
aflfair,  based  upon  buyers  recognizing  that 
prices  had  stopped  declining  and  conclud- 
ing to  replenish  their  greatly  depleted 
stocks.  A  February  Jul'  was  accordingly 
expected,  and  when  this  came  it  w-as  not 
necessarily  a  really  imfavorable  develop- 
ment, but  it  was  a  February  lull,  not  a 
February-March-April-etc.  lull,  that  was  ex- 
pected. The  prolongation  of  the  lull  into 
March,  with  a  decided  accentuation  of  the 
intensity,  was  contrary  to  expectations  and 
naturally    caused    buyers    to    begin    looking 


for  a   fresh  low  point  in  prices. 

The  February  lull  was  due  to  the  tech- 
nical position  (if  tlic  iron  and  steel  market; 
it  came  from  within.  The  March  stagna- 
tion did  not  come  from  within  the  market; 
it  came  from  without,  through  something 
going  decidedly  wrong  with  the  state  of 
business  in  general,  something  that  was 
as  definite  and  apparent  in  its  results  as  it 
was  indefinite  and  elusive  in  its  origin  and 
i.aLurc. 

During  tlie  fore  part  of  March  there  was 
good  ground  for  accepting  the  stagnation  as 
a  condition  arising  from  unknown  and  un- 
controllable causes,  but  so  severe  was  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  steel  market  that  the  steel  mar- 
ket's technical  position  became  seriously  af- 
fected, though  buyers  becoming  convinced 
that  lower  prices  were  certain  to  coine  and 
that  all  possible  reserve  should  be  exercised 
in  making  purchases.  Indeed  so  great  was 
the  change  in  the  market  that  many  cases 
coj.ld  be  cited  of  contracts  for  second 
quarter  delivery  which  on  February  ISth 
looked  extremely  favorable  to  the  pur- 
chaser,  l)ut   on    April    1st   seemed    so   unfa- 


FINISHED   STEEL  PRICES, 

(Averaged  from   daily  quotations,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.) 

Composite 
Wire     Cut  Sheets  Tin       Finished 

Plates.  Bars.  Pipe.  Wire.      Naih.  Nails.     Black.  Galv.    plate.       steel. 


Shapes. 
1913— 

January    ....  1.50 

February    . .  1.45 

March    1.45 

April    1.45 

May     1.45 

June    1.45 

July   1.45 

August     ....  1.45 

September..  1.40 

October    . .  .  1.39 

November  1.34 

December    . .  1.24 


Year    1.42 

1914— 
January   ....    1.20 
February    . .    1.25 
March  1.31 


1.50 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.15 
1.44 
1.40 
1.36 
1.29 
1.21 


1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.39 
1.30 
1.22 


791 


1.55 
1.55 
1.56 
1.60 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 
1.47 
1.43 
1.40 
1.40 
1.35 


1.75 
1.75 
1.76 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.67 
1.63 
1.60 
1.60 
1.55 


1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 


2.32 
2.35 
2.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.29 
3.25 
2.20 
2.12 
3.04 


3.47 
3.50 
3.50 
3.45 
3.40 
3.38 
3.31 
3.35 
3.17 
3.08 
3.98 
3.90 


3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.50 
3.40 
3.40 


79^  1.50   1.70 


1.7737 
1.7625 
1.7646 
1.7743 
1.7786 
1.7719 
1.7600 
1.7400 
1.7093 
1.6779 
1.6203 
1.5558 


1.20 
1.21 
1.18 


1.33 

1.53 

1.60 

1.86 

2.86 

3,40 

1.5394 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.95 

3.95 

3.40 

1.5794 

1.40 

1.00 

l.fiO 

1.95 

3.95 

3.40 

1.5638 
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vorablo    tliat    purchasers    were    refusing    to 
specify. 

If  the  present  stagnation  in  the  steel 
jnarket  continues  much  longer  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  short  interest  will  be 
created,  of  sufficient  importance  to  provoke 
a  decided  increase  in  activity,  for  prices 
have  shown  a  j'ielding  tendency  and  a 
trading  basis  can  be  found.  What  has  been 
said,  of  course,  refers  to  the  technical  po- 
sition of  the  steel  market.  It  must,  apart 
from  this,  be  profoundly  afTectcd  by  any 
improvement  which  may  occur  in  business 
generally,  or  by  sucli  other  extraneous  in- 
fluences as  may  be  exerted,  easily  the  most 


important  of  such  possibilities,  being  that 
of  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  de- 
cision favorable  to  the  railroads  in  the 
eastern  rate  case.  There  is  no  question 
that  such  a  decision  would  exert  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  steel  trade  of  profound  im- 
portance, but  these  general  matters  arc 
jiropcrly  discussed  in  our  leading  article. 
Prices,  Production,  Orders. 
The  trend  of  steel  prices  in  March  wa^ 
downwards  rather  than  upwards,  but  only  a 
few  products  definitely  yielded  in  price. 
Broadly  speaking,  bars,  plates  and  shapes 
declined  a  dollar  a  ton,  the  quotable  market 
at  the  beginning  of  April,  on  attractive  or- 
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EARNINGS  AND  UNFILLED  ORDERS. 


Earnings  by  Quarters. 
Xet  earnings  by  quarters  since 
Quarter.  1913.  1912. 

1st    $34,426,801  $17,826,973 

2nd    41,310,813     25,102,265 

3rd    38,450,400     30,063,512 

4th     23,036,349     35,185,557 

Year    137,133,363  108,178,307 

1910.  1909. 

1st  $37,616,876  $22,921,268 

2nd  40,170,960  29,340,491 

3rd 37,365,187  38,246,907 

4th  25,901,730  40,982,746 

Year  141,054,753  131,491,412 


1908: 
1911. 

$23,519,203 
28,108,520 
29,522,725 
23,155,018 

104,305,466 

1908. 
$18,229,005 
20,265,756 
27,106,274 
26,246,675 
91,847,710 


1903. . 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908 . . 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911 . . 
1912.. 
1913.. 


Unfilled   Orders. 

(At  end  of  the  Quarter): 

First.  Second.  Third      Fourth. 

5,410,719  4,666,578  3,278,742  3,215,123 

4,136,961  3,192,277  3,027,436  4,696,203 

5,579,560  4,829,655  5,865,377  7,605,086 

7,018,712  6,809,584  7,936,884  8,489,718 

8,043,858  7,603,878  6,425,008  4,642,553 

3,765,343  3,313,876  3,421,977  3,603,527 

3,542,590  4,057,939  4,796,833   5,927,031 

5,402,514  4,257,794  3,158,106  2,674,757 

3,447,301  3,361,058  3,611,317   5,084,761 

5,304,841  5,807,340  6,551,507  7,932,164 

7,468,956  5,807,317  5,003,785  4,282,108 


BOOKINGS  AND  SHIPMENTS. 

In  this  table,  first  two  columns,  percent- 
ages of  bookings  and  shipments  to  total  ca- 
pacity, are  our  estimates,  while  last  column 
is  derived  from  official  reports  of  "unfilled 
tonnage"  while  third  percentage  column  is 
directly  computed  from  this  tonnage  column. 
Ship-  Book-       Dif-  Dif- 

1912 —  ments.  ings.  ference.     ference. 

%  %  Tons. 

95  -f25  +294,960 

85  -1-7  +   74,479 

68  —I'l  —149,359 

124  -f32  -1-360,044 

101  +8  -}-   86,098 

99  +5  +   56,363 

95  +13  +149,733 

110  +18  +206,296 

135  +37  +388,132 

187  +89       +1,042,874 

120  +24  +258,512 

104  +7  +   79,281 

89  —  9         —104.796 

82  — 16  —170,654 
77  —16  —187,758 
51  — 42  —490,194 
41  —54  —654,440 
47  — 46  —517,105 
.i5  —35  —407,961 
75  —15  —175,888 
74  —18  —219,683 
74  —40  —490,018 
59  --11  —117,420 
40          —10          — 114,239 

83  +28  +331,572 
lO.'i          +38  +412.764 


% 
January  ....  70 
February    ...    78 

March    85 

April     92 

May   93 

June 94 

July    82 

August    92 

September   . .    98 

October    98 

November  . .  96 
December  .  .  97 
January  1913  98 
February    ...    98 

March    93 

April    93 

May    95 

June    93 

July    90 

August    90 

September  . .  92 
Octeber  ...  87 
November  . .  70 
December  . .  50 
January  1914  55 
Februarv    ...    67 
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tiers,  l)ciiiK  1.15c  for  plates  and  bars  and 
IJOc  lor  shapes,  but  1.15c  had  been  shaded 
on  plates  in  a  few  in.stances  and  1.20c  had 
lu'cn  shaded  on  shapes  in  quite  a  number 
of  instances.  In  tubular  goods  there  was 
possibly  a  slight  increase  in  the  irregulari- 
ties which  are  rarely  entirely  absent  from 
this  market.  In  wire  products  prices  are 
fairly  well  maintained.  In  sheets  there  are 
slightly  increased  reports  of  irregularities 
but  the  market  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
quotably  lower.  In  tin  plate  the  market 
is  undoubtedly  stronger. 

The  production  of  steel  has  undergone  a 
slight  decrease.  At  the  beginning  of  April 
the  mills  are  operating  at  an  average  of 
about  6S%  of  capacity,  comparing  with  an 
average  of  between  70  and  75%  maintained 


from  about  the  beginning  of   February   un- 
til the  middle   of  March. 

New  buying  was  extremely  light  in 
March.  Specifications  were  fair  in  point  of 
tonnage  but  very  much  smaller  than  would 
have  been  expected  from  the  viewpoint  of 
early  February,  for  then  the  market  align- 
ment was  that  second  quarter  material  was 
higher  than  first  quarter,  and  the  inference 
from  that  viewpoint  would  be  that  prac- 
tically all  buyers  would  specify  as  heavily 
in  March  as  their  contracts  permitted.  The 
total  bookings  of  the  steel  mills  in  March, 
of  actual  shipping  orders,  were  probably 
in  tlie  neighborhood  of  one-half  of  capacity, 
or  not  over  two-thirds  of  the  actual  ship- 
ments. 


WESTERN   IRON  AND  STEEL, 


Fundamental  conditions  were  never  bet- 
ter in  the  West  than  at  the  present  time, 
but,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers in  this  territory,  "business  don't 
act  right".  Some  mysterious  influence  seems 
to  set  at  naught  all  the  conditions  that  in- 
vite confidence  and  business   activity. 

Agricultural  conditions  are  almost  ideal 
for  this  season.  The  whole  country  is  well 
provided  with  moisture  for  making  spring 
crops.  The  condition  of  winter  wheat  is 
very  high.  A  railroad  man  who  recently 
came  through  Kansas  went  out  and  dug 
down  at  several  points  to  test  the  amount 
of  moisture,  and  found  the  ground  wet  to 
a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  an  unusual 
condition.  Crops  will  thrive  if  no  rain  falls 
for  several  months  in  the  area  which  suf- 
fered from  drouth   last  summer. 

The  leading  banks  are  optimistic  in  their 
view  of  conditions.  They  say  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  fear  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  reserve  associations  will 
contract  banking  funds.  It  will  be  six  to 
twelve  months,  anyway,  before  subscrip- 
tions are  called  under  the  new  law,  and  the 
government  funds  which  will  be  released 
from  sub  treasuries  will  more  than  offset 
the  funds  temporarily  taken  out  of  circul:i- 
tion.  Interest  rates  have  declined  and  tlie 
banks  welcome  any  good  business  in  the 
way  of  loans.  Cheaper  money  will  stimu- 
late-   improvements    and    contract   work. 


In  the  view  of  the  banks  the  only  cause 
of  present  dulness  in  general  trade  is  that 
the  railroads  are  not  buying.  This  seems 
to  affect,  indirectly,  nearly  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness. 

Pig  Iron  Market  Very  Quiet. 

There  is  no  business  going  in  the  pig  iron 
market,  in  either  northern  or  southern 
grades.  March  has  been  one  of  the  quietest 
months  ever  known  in  this  market.  One 
commission  firm  sent  out  a  circular  hinting 
that  $10.50  might  be  done,  a  price  under  the 
present  market,  but  could  not  get  a  tang- 
ible inquiry.  Buyers  in  this  territory  gen- 
erally covered  their  wants  for  several 
months  in  the  buying  movement  during  Jan- 
uary and  February.  It  was  noted  in  this 
report  at  the  time  that  the  market  went  off 
after  the  largest  buyers  had  closed,  an  un- 
usual condition,  and  other  incidents  of  this 
nature  have  made  buyers  very  cautious. 
No  Railroad  Buying. 

The  railroads  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful during  March  in  keeping  out  of  the 
market.  They  remind  one  of  the  crazy 
farmer  who  tried  to  educate  his  horse  to 
live  without  eating.  He  got  the  horse  down 
\n  one  straw  a  day,  but  the  beast  spoiled 
the  experiment  by  dying.  Railroad  buying 
at  the  present  time  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  straw  a  day.  Large  rail  orders  which 
were    expected    have    not    materialized,    and 
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specifications    for    track    supplies    are    sur- 
prisingly small. 

Merchant  Demand  Better. 

The  general  demand  outside  of  railroad 
channels  is  more  encouraging.  The  sheet 
business  is  good.  Small  orders  for  struc- 
tural shapes  and  plates  are  coming  in  at  a 
fair  rate,  and  this  end  of  the  market  is 
in  fairly  satisfactory  condition. 

Bars   Slow  but  Improving. 

The  life  has  been  taken  out  of  the  mar- 
ket for  soft  steel  bars  the  past  winter  by 
conditions  in  the  agricultural  implement 
trade.  The  implement  manufacturers  had 
done  a  record  breaking  volume  of  business 
for  several  years,  and  went  on  running  at 
full  capacity  last  year.  The  farmer  was 
more  frightened  at  tariff  revision  and  the 
change  at  Washington,  and  did  not  buy. 
The  result   was  a  badlv  overstocked  condi- 


tion in  this  trade.  Dealers  bought  sparing- 
ly for  shipment  this  spring,  and  the  manu- 
facturers were  discouraged  in  working  off 
the   stocks  they  had  carried  over. 

March,  however,  has  brought  distinct  im- 
provement in  this  trade.  The  implement 
people  are  now  getting  telegraph  orders  for 
rush  shipments  which  are  cleaning  up  their 
stocks,  and  the  manufacturers  have  grown 
more  cheerful   each   day. 

These  peculiar  conditions  have  made  Chi- 
cago  a  storm  center  in  bar  prices,  which 
have  become  very  irregular.  On  desirable 
business  1.05  Pittsburgh  has  been  done  by 
eastern  mills  selling  in  this  territory,  and 
it  is  now  a  case  of  waiting  for  the  storm 
to  blow  over. 

The  general  expectation  is  that  crop  con- 
ditions, when  they  become  known,  will  put 
life  and  confidence  into  the  market. 


RAILROAD  EARNINGS. 


The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  cover  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  having  gross  income 
of  $1,000,000  or  over  per  year  The  statements  are  per  mile  of  road  operated,  and 
show   gross   revenue   from   operations,  operating  expenses  and  net  operating  revenue. 


Revenue 

1911-12 
Expen 

es  Net. 

Revenue 

1912-13  

Expenses 

.  Net. 

1913-14  

Revenue.  Expenses 

Net. 

July  .. 

.  $1,035 

$698 

$327 

$1,113 

$750 

$363 

$1,161 

$814 

$348 

Aug.  . 

.   1.119 

726 

393 

1,211 

776 

435 

1,219 

831 

388 

Sept.  . 

1.137 

725 

411 

1,206 

775 

430 

1,237 

832 

405 

Oct.  .. 

1,175 

74!) 

425 

1,311 

827 

484 

1.294 

870 

424 

Nov,  . 

.  1,09:; 

734 

360 

1,213 

806 

407 

1,163 

824 

333 

Dec.  . 

1,040 

720 

320 

1,159 

799 

360 

1.100 

800 

299 

Jan.  . . 

932 

728 

203 

1,091 

807 

285 

Feb.  . 

964 

710 

254 

1,015 

756 

260 

Mar.  . 

,   1,051 

746 

305 

1,085 

803 

283 

April  . 

974 

717 

257 

1,068 

806 

263 

Mav  . 

1,030 

735 

295 

1,154 

834 

321 

June  . 

.   1,075 

737 

339 

1,140 

803 

337 

Totals. 

$12,605 

$8,718 

$3,888 

$13,787 

$9,554 

$4,333 
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PRICE   CHANGES. 

I'rice  chanjjL'S  in  iiierch;iut  bars,  structural  .shapis,  plates,  wire  nails  merchant  pipe, 
sheets  and  tin  plates  are  given  below,  with  dates,  from  the  beginning  of  1913.  These 
are  the  commodities  used  in  compiling  our  composite  finished  steel.  In  some  cases 
the  dates  named  are  those  upon  which  prominent  producers  announced  price  changes, 
but  more  frequently  dates  are  merely  those  upon  which  our  quotations  were  changed. 

1913— 


7 

Tin  plate 

3.40 

to  3.30 

"     14 

Sheets 

2.35 

to  2.35 

7 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.85 

Feb.     1 

Plates 

1.50 

to  1.45 

8 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.10 

1 

Shapes 

1.50 

to  1.45 

8 

Plates" 

1.15 

to  1.10 

Mar.  24 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  1.80 

8 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.10 

April  14 

Pipe 

80%  to     79;^% 

26 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.80 

May  27 

Pipe 

79  ^^% 

to     79% 

20 

Shapes 

1.10 

to  1.12  J/^ 

June    2 

Wire  nails 

1.80 

to  1.75 

21 

Shapes 

i.nVitoi.n 

"     11 

Sheets 

2.35 

to  2.30 

21 

Plates 

1.10 

t0l.l2^^ 

"     18 

Sheets 

2.30 

to  2.25 

1 

Plates 

1.12J4  to  1.15 

July     1 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  1.70 

9 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

Aug.    9 

Pipe    (l-3-in 

.)            79% 

to      80% 

10 

Bars 

1.10 

to  1.15 

"     12 

Wire  nails 

1.70 

to  1.65 

10 

Plates 

1.15 

to  1.20 

"     31 

Sheets 

2.25 

to  2.15 

10 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.20 

"     37 

Plates 

1.45 

to  140 

22 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.90 

Sept.    1 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.40 

24 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.20 

"     23 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  2.05 

24 

Plates 

1.20 

to  1.25 

Oct.     2 

Tin   plates 

3.60 

to  3.50 

24 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.25 

3 

Wire    nails 

1.65 

to  1.60 

7 

Tin  plates 

3.30 

to  3.40 

•'     16 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.35 

1 

Pipe 

81% 

to     80% 

"     21 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.30 

26 

Bars 

1.20 

to  1.25 

"     33 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.35 

26 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"      24 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.00 

26 

Plates 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"      27 

Pipe 

2>i%  extra 

discount 

1 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.95 

"     28 

Bars 

1.40 

to  1.35 

9 

Tin  plates 

3.40 

to  3.50 

Nov.     3 

Tin    plate 

3.50 

to  3.40 

22 

Wire   nails 

1.60 

to  1.65 

7 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.30 

24 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  2.00 

"       17 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  1.95 

25 

Pipe 

807 

0  to     79% 

"       35 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.25 

1 

Bars 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"       25 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.25 

1 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"       25 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.30 

1 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"       38 

Wire    nails 

1.60 

to  1.55 

13 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  2.05 

Dec.     2 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

20 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.40 

"        3 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.35 

20 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.40 

4 

Plates 

1.25 

to  1.20 

26 

Wire  nails 

1.65 

to  1.70 

"      11 

Bars 

1.25 

to  1.20 

.    4 

Tin  plate 

3.50 

to  3.60 

"     22 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.30 

4 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.10 

"     31 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.80 

10 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.10 

1914— 

11 

Sheets 

2.10 

to  2.15 

Jan.     6 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.50 

26 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.35 

7 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

8 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.45 

"      13 

Wire  nails 

1.50 

to  1.55 

8 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.50 

"     23 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.90 

9 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.40 

"     30 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.95 

10 

Plates 

1.45 

to  1.50 

Feb.     3 

Pipe 

'80% 

to79K'% 

10 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.50 

2 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.60 

17 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  2.25 

4 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.35 

10 

Wire   nails 

1.70 

to  1.75 

Mar.    9 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.30 

2 

Pipe 

79% 

to     80% 

"     20 
April    1 

Plates 
Bars 

1.30 
1.30 

to  1.1;-) 
to  1.15 
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Computation  for  April  1,  1914: 
Pounds.  Group.  Price.     E.xtension. 

2i  Bars  1.15  2.875 

li  Plates  1.15  1.725 

Ij  Shapes  1.20  1.800 

li  Pipe    (M-3)  2.00  3.000 

li  Wire  nails  1.60  2.400 

1  Sheets    (28  bl.)    1.95  1.950 

i  Tin  plates  3.40  1.700 

10   pounds    15.450 

One  pound    1.5450 

(Averaged   from  dally  quotations.) 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan...  1.8625  1.7415  1.5123  1.7737  1.5394 

Feb..  1.8475  1.7520  1.4878  1.7625  1.5794 

Mar..  1.8475  1.7590  1.4790  1.7646  1.5638 

April.  1.8400  1.7600  1.5206  1.7743  

May..  1.8325  1.7510  1.5590  1.7786  

June.  1.7955  1.6817  1.5794  1.7719  

Julj-..  1.7755  1.6701  1.6188  1.7600  

Aug..  1.7550  1.6394  1.6784  1.7400  

Sept.  1.7470  1.6090  1.7086  1.7093  

Oct...  1.7350  1.5461  1.7588  1.6779  

Nov..  1.7305  1.4930  1.7750  1.6203  

Dec.  1.7380  1.4812  1.7789  1.5558  

Year.  1.7922  1.6570  1.6214  1.7241  

SCRAP  IRON  &  STEEL  PRICES. 

Melting  Bundled  No.  1  R.R.   No.  1  No.   1  Heavy 

Steel.  Sheet,  Wrought,   Cast.    Steel.  Melfg, 

Pitts.  Pitts.  Pitts.  Pitts.  Phlla.  Ch'go. 
1912— 

Julj-     13.57  12.33  14.10  13.37  13.60  12.15 

Aug.    13.60  12.25  14.15  13.35  14.25  12.10 

Sep.     14.10  12.25  14.50  13.40  15.25  12.50 

Oct.     15.75  12.95  15.80  14.05  15.75  14.00 

Nov.    15.35  13.12  16.00  15.00  15.30  13.80 

Dec.    15.10  13.15  15.75  15.10  14.75  13.40 

Year   13.76  11,92  14.16  13.28  13.82  12.30 
1913— 

Jan.     15.00  13.10  15.35  14.65  14.50  12.75 

Feb.    14.35  12.00  15.35  14.65  13.25  12.65 

Mar.   14.35  11.60  15.35  14.60  13.60  12.50 

Apr.    14.25  10.50  15.50  14.50  13.75  12.60 

May    13.50  10.00  15.00  14.25  12.25  11.50 

June    13.20  9.25  14.25  13.50  11.50  10.75 

July    12.50  8.75  13.35  12.30  11.15  10.60 

Aug.    12.40  8.25  13.25  12.50  11.85  10.75 

Sep.     12.60  8.00  13.00  12.50  12.25  10.60 

Oct.     12.25  7.40  13.00  12.40  11.20  10.35 

Nov.    11.40  6.75  11.85  12.00  10.30  10.25 

Dec.    11.00  6.40  11.65  11.60  9.75  9.25 

Year   13.07  9.33  13.91  13.29  12.12  11.21 
1914— 

Jan.     11.25  7.00  12.20  12.00  10.50  9.25 

Feb.    13.00  8.25  12.80  12.50  11.50  10.70 

Mar.    12.25  9  00  12.8.-)  12.40  11.50  10.50 


COMPOSITE  PIG  IRON, 

Computation  for  April  1,  1914: 

One  ton  Bessemer,  valley   $14. 

Two  tons  basic,  valley  (13.00)    2f. 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  valley 13.: 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Philadelphia  15. i 

One  ton  No.  2X  foundry,  Buffalo  . .  .  13. 

One  ton  Xo.  2  foundr)-,  Cleveland  .  .  .  14. 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Chicago  ....  14 
Two  tons  No.  2  Southern  foundry 


Total,  ten  tons   . .  . . 

$l:3^ 

One    tc 

raged   fr 

$13,850 

tions: 

Ave 

om  daily  quota 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan. . . 

17.598 

14.375 

13.420 

17.391 

13.49S 

Feb.. 

17.213 

14.340 

13.427 

17.140 

13.721 

Mar.. 

16.702 

14.425 

13.581 

16.775 

13.843 

April 

16.315 

14.375 

13.779 

16.363 

May. 

15.750 

14.242 

13.917 

15.682 

June  . 

15.320 

14.033 

14.005 

14.968 

July. 

15.131 

13.926 

14.288 

14.578 

Aug. . 

14.727 

13.874 

14.669 

14.565 

Sep.. . 

14.612 

13.819 

15.386 

14.693 

Oct... 

14.435 

13.692 

16.706 

14.737 

Nov. . 

14.415 

13.532 

17.226 

14.283 

Dec. 

14.408 

13.430 

17.475 

13.838 

Year. 

15.552 

14.005 

14.823 

15.418 

UNFINISHED  STEEL 

AND  IRON  BARS. 

(Averaged  from   daily  quotations.) 
Sheet 
Billets,     bars.        Rods.       —  Iron  bars,  deliv. — 
Pitts.       Pitts.        Pitts.       Phlla,     Pitts.  Chl'go. 


Dec. 

27.00* 

27.50 

30.00 

1.68 

1.65 

1.55 

Year 

22.37 

23.01 

26.15 

1.-8 

1.38 

1.33 

1913- 

- 

Premiu 

■ns    for 

open-hearth. 

Jan. 

28.40 

29.40 

30.00 

1.68 

1.65 

1.60 

Feb. 

29.00 

30.00 

30.00 

1.67 

1.65 

1.59 

Mar. 

29.00 

30.00 

30.00 

1.65 

1.65 

1.58 

Apr. 

27.50 

28.00 

30.00 

1.68 

1.65 

1.58 

May 

27.00 

27.50 

30.00 

1.68 

1.65 

1.55 

June 

26.50 

27.50 

29.00 

1.61 

1.65 

1.50 

July 

26.50 

27.50 

28.50 

1.55 

1.65 

1.50 

Aug. 

25.75 

26.50* 

28.00 

1.42 

1.62 

1.44 

Sep. 

24.00* 

25.00* 

27.37 

1..33 

1.59 

1.37 

Oct. 

22.50 

23.25 

26.50 

1.32 

1.54 

1.27 

Nov, 

20.50 

21.50 

26.00 

1.30 

1.45 

1.15 

Dec. 

20.00 

21.00 

25.25 

1.25 

1.37 

1.12 

Year 

23.55 

26.43 

28.39 

1.51 

1.59 

1.45 

1914- 

- 

Jan. 

20.00 

20.25* 

25.75 

1.24 

1.35 

1.11 

Feb. 

21.00 

22.00 

26.00 

1.28 

1.35 

1.14 

Mar. 

21.00 

22.00 

26.00 

1.38 

1.35 

1.15 

* 

'remiums  for 

Bessemer. 
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PIG  IRON  PRODUCTION. 


Supplirmcntal  statistics  for  United  States,  made  public  March  30th;  principal  sta- 
tistics published  March,  1914  Steel  and  Metal  Digest,  pp.  123-3;  gathered  by  Bureau 
of    Statistics,    American    Iron    and    Steel    Institute. 

Production  by  Grades. 

Change,  Change 

Grades — Gross   tons,                       1912,                  1913,                       tons.  per  cent. 

.Bessemer  and  low-phosphorus  11,064,015           11,593,385            —      70,630  —  00.6 

Basic    11,417,886         *13,537,74G             +1,119,860  -f-  09.8 

Foundry  and  ferro-silicon    . .  .      5,073,873             5,219,918            +    146,045  -|-  02.8 

Malleable   Bessemer    825,643                993,736            +    168,093  -J-  30.3 

Forge  pig  iron    469,183                324,832            —    144,351  —  30,7 

Spicgeleisen     96,346                110,338            +      13,992  +14,5 

Ferromanganese    125,378                119,496            —        5,88?  —  04.6 

White     and     mottled,      direct 

castings,    ferro-tit.,   etc 54,613                   66,850             +       12,237  +  33.4 

Total      39,736,937            30,906,301              +1,339,364  +04.1 

*    Include  a  small   quantity   of  basic   pig  iron  made  with  charcoal. 
For  preceding  years  see  Metal  Statistics. 


Materials  consumed. 

Iron   ore,   gross   tons    55 

Mill  cinder,  scale,  etc.,  gross  tons    4, 

Total    of   above    59, 

Limestone,   gross   tons    15, 

Limestone,  pounds  per  ton  of  pig  iron    

Coke,    net    tons    35, 

Bituminous  coal,   net  tons    

.\nthracite     

Charcoal,    bushels    35, 

Coke  and  bituminous  coni,  pounds  per  ton  of  pig  iron    


1913, 
,656,000 
,319,000 
,975,000 

,093,106 

1,137 

,721,127 

47,022 

73,794 

436,017 

3,436 


1913. 

58,374,000 

3,009,000 

61,283,000 

16,072,858 

1,163 

37,317,566 

39,008 

107,318 

35,243,059 

2,435 


Pig  Iron  Exports    Gross  tons. 


1909, 

Canada    44,758 

Austria-Hungary   3,000 

Italy    3,130 

United   Kingdom    5,980 

Germany    

Belgium    10 

France    

Denmark    

Mexico    406 

Panama    4,907 

Cuba    178 

Brazil    75 

Chile    

Peru     310 

Philippines    100 

I  )thcr  countries   135 


11 


Total    61,989 


1910. 

643 

1,050 

3,027 

3,994 

336 

189 


719 
400 
733 

100 
550 
407 
190 

127,385 


1911. 
98,293 

7,710 

8,526 

293 

633 

202 

125 

444 

1,079 

1,122 

600 

875 


1913. 

308.581 

14,806 

11,954 

35,617 

2,403 

1,698 

827 

168 

804 

1,606 

734 

50 

1,964 

8o5 

359 

370 

373,076 


1913, 

193,396 

4,601 

34,551 

31,394 

1,723 

4,715 

752 

48 

85 

3,921 

646 

1,305 

090 

173 

54 

19,595 
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Imports    ol    pig    iron,    spiegeleiscn,    ferromanganesc,  ferrosilicoii,  etc.,  gross  tons: 

190S.  1909.  1910.  1911.  1912.  lUi:i. 

Austria-Hungary    ...           348  1,973  6,069  590  400  340 

Germany     3,008  3,185  7,417  4,286  5,924  8,358 

Netherlands     1,226  7,137  15,737  9,719  492  460 

United   Kingdom    .  .  .      75,757  151,563  182,082  114,947  110,526  132,906 

Canada     1,976  3,844  3,175  4,260  4,998  4.609 

China    3,194  4,836  13,924  11,857  1,750  3,017 

Other   countries    6,793  4,904  8,829  3,800  5,235  6,745 

Total    93,202  176,442  237,233  148,459  139,325  156,435 


IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


December. 
1913. 

Scrap    7,689 

Pig  iron    35,440 

Billets,   sheet  bars,  etc 2,232 

Wire    rods    7,451 

Rails    23,518 

Steel  bars   14,912 

Iron   bars    2,652 

Structural     37,754 

Hoop,  band  and  scroll    1,419 

Galvanized  iron  sheets  and  plates 3,799 

.\11  other  iron  sheets  and  plates    196 

Steel    sheets     10,072 

Steel   plates    13,694 

Tin    plates    3,595 

Barbed   wire    7,863 

.All   other  wire    8,856 

Cut    nails    387 

Wire   nails    3,063      • 

All  other,  including  tacks   ". 359 

Pipes  and  fittings    31,699 

Railroad    spikes    580 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  washers    1,886 

Horse   shoes    114 

Cast  radiators   '. .  489 

Totals     195.719 


13  months 

November. 

December. 

ending 

1913. 

1912. 

Dec.  1913. 

11,334 

9,326 

97,429 

18,393 

34,011 

377,648 

1,052 

33,454 

91,487 

1,032 

6,984 

61,682 

24,911 

35,279 

460,553 

15,873 

16,350 

311,716 

2,508 

2,234 

16,615 

35.802 

25,215 

416,264 

1,261 

1,415 

16,818 

4,129 

10,273 

77,310 

1,106 

2,542 

21,767 

6,716 

12,180 

140.634 

9,274 

18,695 

233,6.T.-. 

2,455 

4,534 

59,01- 

7,428 

6,769 

82.051 

8,398 

10,677 

108.234 

250 

540 

3,789 

2.682 

4,381 

43,637 

278 

377 

3,970 

18,886 

18,330 

.301.790 

451 

1,160 

11.328 

1,469 

1.591 

2".7:;7 

110 

103 

1.247 

263 

640 

8,064 

175.961 

335,959 

2,759,233 

IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS,    GROSS  TONS. 

12  months 

I».-.i-!nher.         Xov»'mber.        December.  ending 

1913.              1913.               1912.  Dec.   191.';. 

Scrap     1,312                2,754                2,712  44,15:; 

Pig    iron    12,449*            13,761               12,062  156.4:i.-> 

Blooms,   billets,   steel,    n.e.s 2,772t              3,308                1,696  26.63S 

Wire    rods    940                1,379                1,331  16,09s 

Rails     1,642                1,621                    195  10,40s 

Bar   iron    1,328               2,302               2.006  28.24:; 

Structural     1,041                    465                    254  11.659 

Sheets   and   plates 238                   117                   204  2.930 

Tin  plates   4,741                   202                   171  20.680 

Totals     £6,453              25,809              21.231  317.244 

*  Including  276  tons  ferrosilicon.                     t  Unalloyed,  542  tons;  alloyed,  2,230  tons. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


VALUE  OF  TONNAGE  AND    NON-TONNAGE. 

1909.                  I'.IIU.                  mil.                   r.)i~'.                   1013.  1914. 

January     $10,339,388  $14,513,394  $18,738,391  $18,451,914  $35,141,409  $16,706,836 

I'obruary    10,947,159  13,949,083  18,090,793  21,801,570  24,085,871  

March     13,873,746  17,353,503  22,591,991  24,474,799  27,201,197  

April    13,058,397  16,529,360  24,916,913  36,789,853  37,123,044  

May   :...      12,964,367  17,658,042  30,616,795  38,050,347  36,718,970  

June     13,779,736  16,503,304  30,310,053  34,795,802  35,338,346  

July    11,866,773  16,108,102  17,454,773  34,917,952  34,170,604  

August    14,134,487  17,628,537  30,013,557  35,450,107  23,947,440  

September    . .  .      13,906,908  16,776,178  19,875,308  33,386,040  22,831,083  

October    14,349,598  17,453,085  30,230,833  25,371,559  25,189,745  

November    ...      14,434,690  18,594,806  20,833,061  26,406,435  20,142,141  

December   15,069,246  18,300,710  23,186,996  33,750,864  23,616,701  


Totals 


$157,674,394  $201,371,903  $349656,411    $289,128,430   $394,435,060      $16,706,836 


EXPORTS   OF  TONNAGE  LINES—  Gross  Tons. 


January    103 

February  87 

March    113 

April    

May   

June   

July  

August     . . 
September 

October    133, 

November  ....   116 
December  ....    86 


132 
91, 
92 

133; 

118, 
114, 


630 
,912 

787 
,790 
543 
,996 
,240 
,792 
819 
170 
,309 
,019 


1908. 

74,353 
81,773 
96,681 
93,385 
64,041 
69,770 
86,796 
86,344 
76,733 
85,766 
71,130 
77,659 


1909. 

70,109 

84,837 

94,519 

100,911 

109,808 

114,724 

100,850 

105,690 

97,641 

110,821 

116,105 

137,806 


1910. 

118,681 
110,334 
134,980 
117,931 
135,306 
130,601 
137,578 
131,391 
119,155 
139,838 
155,138 
150,103 


153,: 
150, 
216, 
328, 
178, 
174, 
163, 
177, 
181: 
186; 
187, 
190; 


919 
360 
149 
589 


902 
,150 


151, 
204 
318; 
367, 
307 
373; 
373, 
383,' 
348 
251 
233 
335 


969 
219 
313 
656 
188 
778 
645 
613 
411 
342 
959 


1913. 

249,493 
241,874 
357,053 
260,440 
242,188 
243,189 
337,159 
309,856 
313,058 
320,495 
175,961 
195,719 


Totals  1,301,979  961,242  1,343,567  1,540,895  3,187,724  3,948,466  3,759,333   118,770 


IRON  ORE  IMPORTS. 


1911. 

1913. 

1913.     1914 

[an.  .. 

103,600 

154,118 

175  463   101,804 

i^eb.  . 

94,830 

139,693 

188,7.'.4   

M[ar.  . 

134,785 

157,469 

164,865   

\pril 

133,900 

178,502 

174,162   

\Iay  . 

317,467 

194,482 

191,860   

une  . 

118,396 

180,122 

341,069   

uly  , 

300,845 

185,677 

372,017   

\ug.    . 

175,183 

178,828 

313,139   

>ept.  . 

184,456 

180,571 

395,434   

Dct.  . 

173,459 

203,125 

374,433   

^ov.  . 

138,019 

163,017 

179,727   

3ec.  . 

.  148,902 

199,982 

323,933   

Totals     1,811,732  2,104,576  2,594,826      101,801 


IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS. 

1910.  1911.  1913.  1913.        1914. 

Jan..       56,207  33,071  20,008  21,741     17,835 

Feb. .      43,613  20,812  11,622  34,904 

Mar..      54,176  23,533  15,466  37,247 

April      47,698  33,392  13,481  25,743 

May.      42,569  23,347  15,949  28,572       

June       30,323  29,399  21,407  36,597       

July        41,933  15,782  17,883  39,694 

Aug..     36,879  10,944  30,571  18,740       

Sep..       30,961  14,039  18,740  19,941 

Oct..      31,455  31,035  35,559  20,825 

Nov..     40,585  13,880  34,154  35,809 

Dec.      31,575  19,665  21,331  36,453 

Total   487,973  356,903  335,073  317,244     17,835 
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April 


THE  RAIL  STATISTICS, 


Coinpiltd  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Philadelphia,    of    the    American    Iron      and 
Steel   Institute;   gross  tons  throughout. 
Years.  Open-hearth         Bessemer 


Rails.  steel.  steel. 

1897     500  1,644,520 

1898     1,220  1,976,702 

1899     523  2,270,585 

1900     1,333  2,383,654 

1901     2,093  2,870,816 

1902     6,029  2,935,392 

1903     45,054  2,946,756 

1904     145,883  2,137,957 

1905     183,264  3,192,347 

1906     186,413  3,791,459 

1907     252,704  3,380,025 

1908     571,791  1,349,153 

1909     1,256,674  1,767,171 

1910     1,751,359  1,884,442 

1911     1,676,923  1,053,420 

1912     2,105,144  1,099,926 

1913     2,527,710  817,591 

•  ReroUed  from  old  steel  rails  and  renewei 
Bessemer  or  open-hearth,  f  Small  tonnages  i 
open-hearth   rails  for   these   years. 

.Alloy  rails — Gross  tons. 

Titanium  steel  rails      

Manganese,   copper,   and   nickel    


Rerolled 
steel. 


Electric 
steel. 


*U1.751 
*155,043 
*119,390 


Open-hearth 

and  electric. 

30,653 

2,914 


2,436 
3,455 


Iron. 

2,872 

3,319 

3,319 

695 

1,730 

6,512 

667 

871 

318 

15 

925 

71 


230 
234 


Total  for  1913 

Total  for  1912 

Total  for  1911 

Total  for  1910 

Total  for  1909 


33,567 
40,393 
38,539 
27,389 
13,696 


Bessemer. 
17,002 
8,950 

25,952 

108,874 

115,450 

229,935 

35,699 


Total. 
1,647,892 
1,981,141 
1,981,241 
2,385,082 
2,874,639 
2,947,933 
2,992,477 
2,284,711 
3,375,929 
3,977,887 
3,633,654 
1,921,015 
3,023,845 
3,636,031 
2,822,790 
3,502,780 
3,327,915 


Total. 
47,655 
•    11,864 

59,519 
149,267 
153,989 
257,324 

49,395 


Kinds   of   rails-Gross   tons.                  pounds.  ^^^^  ana^  ^_                 'InH^en 

Open-hearth  Steel  rails    80,761  470,810                1,976,139 

Bessemer   steel   rails    110,795  433,372                   273,424 

Other  Steel  rails    78,793  63,100                      13,150 

Electric  steel  rails    56  31                       3,349 

Iron  rails   None  None                     None 

Total    270,405  967,313                   2.265,062 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  RAILS. 

The    following    table    gives    our    exports    of    steel  rails   to   all   countries   during   the 

years.  In  gross  tons.     Our  imports  of  steel  rails  in  1913    amounted    to    10.408 
with   3.780  gross  tons  in  1912. 

Countries— Calendar  years          1909.  1910.                 1911.                1912. 

Canadi    33,988  25,341              88,047            133,351 

Cent.  America  and  Brit.  Hond.     32,749  17,927              14,839              15,935 

Mexico    65,838  63,082               35,153               33,403 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda    ..      36,981  41,039              35,892              47,889 

.\rgentina    •  64,370               57,385               13,574 

Brazil    101,943  18,400               28,601               45,951 

Other   South   America    16,384               41,596               54,465 

Japan    9,823  17,977              49,775              54,247 

Other  Asia  and   Oceanica  666     38,905  80,080              57,550              31,387 

Other  countries    893  8,590              13,037              17,272 

Total     399.540  353.180              420.874              446,473 


Total 

Jross  tons. 

3.527.710 

817,591 

155,043 

2,436 

None 

3.502.780 


1913. 
161,971 
12,418 
13,907 
32,954 
41,181 
41,315 
33,525 
20,830 
90,40.', 
12,157 

460.5.';:; 
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COPPER, 


COPPER  INf;MARCH, 

Uiiring  the  first  hall"  i»l  March  tlic 
copper  market  was  in  a  lifeless  condi- 
tion and  prices  showed  a  steady  de- 
cline. On  March  14th  the  price  of  Elec- 
trolytic was  down  to  14%  cents  New 
York,  with  the  producers  ciuoting  1454c 
delivered  on  their  usual  terms.  Up  to  that 
time  there  was  no  business,  in  fact  no  sign 
that  cither  the  foreign  or  domestic  buyers 
could  be  tempted  to  make  purchases  on  that 
level,  and  the  trade  was  expecting  to  hear 
at  any  moment  that  the  producers  had 
made  another  cut  in  prices.  But  instead  of 
reducing  the  price  they  advanced  it  on 
March  16,  10s  in  Europe,  and  %c  per 
pound  here,  and  by  this  clever  manoeuvre 
they  managed  to  drive  the  buyers  into  the 
market,  and  were  able  to  dispose  of  large 
quantities  at  better  prices  than  what  they 
were  vainly  offering  to  sell  at  the  week 
before.  The  success  of  this  movement  was 
due  to  the  large  bear  account  in  Standard 
Copper  in  London  which  was  frightened 
into  covering,  and  which  in  turn  frightened 
the  consuming  buyers  into  paying  the  ad- 
vanced prices.  Usually  the  producers  make 
large  sales  and  then  advance  their  quota- 
tions, but  on  this  occasion  they  reversed 
the  natural  order  by  first  raising  the  price, 
and  then  selling.  The  producers  followed 
up  their  advantage  by  advancing  the  price 
by  Vsc  to  14.50c  on  March  18,  and  to  145^c 
on  March  24th,  and  to  14.75c  on  April  3rd. 
The  improvement  in  the  market,  however, 
finds  no  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  copper  consuming  trade, 
and  despite  the  heavier  exports,  and 
although  it  may  be  shown  that  the  deliveries 
to  domestic  consumers  were  larger  in 
March  than  they  were  in  April,  the  actual 
consumption  of  copper  has  not  increased. 
No  branch  of  the  copper  industry  in  this 
country  is  operating  at  full  capacity,  and 
the  general  average  is  under  75%.  There- 
fore our  requirements  are  still  below 
,SO,000,00O  pounds  per  month,  and  the  out- 
look at  the  best  promises  only  a  very  slow 
recovery.  Whereas  in  January  manufac- 
turers were  encouraged  to  expect  that  their 
business  would  be  back  to  a  normal  basis 
before  midsummer,  they  realize  now  that 
the  slow  progress  of  the  last  two  months 
means    that    we    are    in    for    a    dull    spring, 


and  that  it  will  probably  not  be  until  late 
ill  the  year  before  the  mills  will  be  fully 
engaged. 

The  consumption  of  copper  in  Europe 
still  remains  a  conundrum,  and  the  very 
largest  dealers  are  absolutely  mystified  as 
to  where  all  the  copper  is  going.  We 
shipped  45,973  tons  to  Europe  in  March, 
making  a  total  of  206,275  tons  for  the  past 
six  months,  and  it  has  all  disappeared  and 
more  besides  because  the  European  stocks 
on  April  1  were  3,160  tons  less  than  on 
October  1. 

Our     London    correspondent    advises    us 

COPPER  PRICES  IN  MARCH. 

-NBWTOKK —LONDON  — 

Elec-  Standard         Best 

Day.        Lake,   trolytic.   Casting.    (Prompt)      Selected. 

Cts.    Cts.    Cts.  £  s  d  £  s  d 
1. 


14.81''4 

14.45 

14.30 

64 

5 

0 

60 

10   0 

14.75 

14.43J4 

14.30 

64 

2 

6 

69 

0  0 

nom. 

14.40 

14.30 

64 

2 

6 

69 

0  0 

nom. 

14.30 

14.15 

64 

5 

0 

09 

0   0 

nom. 

14.30 

14.15 

64 

5 

0 

69 

0  0 

nom.  14.30  14.15   64  0  0  69  0  0 

nom.  14.30  14.15   63  18  9  68  15  0 

nom.  14.35  14.06;4  63  15  0  68  15  0 

14.50  14.15  14.00   63  0  3  68  5  0 


13. 
14. 

14.50 

14.12  K^ 

14.00 

63 

0 

0 

68 

5   0 

15. 
16. 

14.50 

14.13>< 

14.00 

63 

10 

0 

68 

10  0 

17. 

14.63J/' 

14.18J4   14.06^ 

63 

16 

3 

68 

15   0 

18. 

14.75 

14.35 

14.30 

64 

8 

9 

69 

5   0 

19. 

14.75 

14.35 

14.20 

64 

5 

0 

09 

5   0 

20. 
21. 

14.75 

14.35 

14.15 

63 

18 

9 

69 

0   0 

22. 
23. 

14.75 

14.40 

14.20 

64 

13 

6 

69 

15  0 

24. 

14.81  ;4 

14.45 

14.35 

65 

7 

6 

69 

15   0 

25. 

U.SVA 

14.45 

14.30 

65 

7 

6 

69 

15   0 

36. 

14.81^ 

14.45 

14.30 

65 

0 

0 

69 

15   0 

37. 
28. 

14.81 '4 

14.40 

14.35 

64 

17 

6 

69 

10  0 

29. 
:!0. 

14.81^ 

14.40 

14.25 

64 

15 

0 

69 

100 

31. 

14.81^ 

14.45 

14.35 

65 

3 

6 

69 

10   0 

High   14.87 

A    14.50 

14.35 

65 

8 

9 

60 

15   0 

Low     14.50 

14.10 

14.00 

62 

18 

9 

68 

5   0 

Av 

ge  14.722 

14.335 

14.18 

04 

5 

6 

69 

2   6 
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LAKE  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average  monthly  pr-ces  of  Lake  Copper  in 
New  York. 

1910.        1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.      13.93        12.75  14.37^  16.89  14.7654 

Feb.    13.76J4  12.73  14.38^  15.3754  14.98 

Mar.     13.71J4   13.56  14.87  14.96  14.72 

April   13.31       12.41  15.98  15.55        

May     12.98        12.32  16.27  15.73        

June     12.83  J4  12.63  17.43  15.08        

July      12.62K'   12.72  17.37  14.77        

Aug.     13.78J4   12.70  17.61  15.79        

Sept.    12.72        12.57  17.69  16.72  

Oct.      12.90       12.47J4  17.69  16.81  

Nov.     13.0054   12.84  17.66  15.90  

Dec.     13.92       13.79  17.62i4  14.82  

.A.V. .      13.13        12.71  16.58  15.70  

ELECTROLYTIC  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average    monthly  prices  of    Electrolytic 
Copper  in  Nevir  York. 

1910.        1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.      13.68        12.53  14.27  16.75}4  14.45 

Feb.      13.51        12.48  14.26  15.27  14.67 

Mar.    13.4254  12.31  14.78  14.9254  14.335^ 

April    12.93       12.1554  15.85  15.48  

May     12.67       12.13  16.16  15.63  

June    12.59       12.55  17.29  14.85  

July      12.3654   12.6254  17.35  14.57  

Aug.     J2.56       12.5754  17.60  15.68  

Sept.    12.49        12.39  17.67  16.55  

Oct.      13.7754  12.36  17.60  16.54  

Nov.     13.8754   12.77  17.49  15.47  

Dec.      12.7354   13.71  17.5054  14.47  

Av.  .     12. S8        12.55  16.48  15.52  


CASTING  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average  monthly  price  of  Casting  Copper 
in  New  York. 

1910.        1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.      13.60       12.39  14.03  16.57  14.27J4 

Feb.      13.41        12.33  14.02  15.14  14.48 

Mar.     13.31        12.20  14.53  14.76  14.18 

April    12.87        12.07  15.7254   15.33  

May     13.62       13.08  16.01  15.4554  

June    13.52       13.40  17.08  14.72 

July      12.30        12.4954  17.09  14.4054  

Aug.     12.48        12.42  17.35  15.50  

Sept.    12.46        12.23  17.51  16.3754  

Oct.      13.70       13.21  17.44  16.33  

Nov.    12.82       12.61    •  17.34  15.19  

Dec.     12.64        13.5654  17.34  14.22  

Av.  .     12.81        12.42  16.29  15.33  


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  COPPER. 

Visible    supply    of   copper   at   the   end 
each    month    based    on    the    returns    of    ti.^ 
Copper   Producers'   Association   and    H.    R. 
Merton  &  Company. 

Stocks  in 

American 

Producers' 
1910—        hands. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar.  . 
April  , 
May  . 
June  . 
July  .. 
Aug.  . 
Sept.  . 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  . 
Dec.    . 

1911- 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  . 
April  . 
:May  .  . 
June  . . 
July  .. 
Aug.  . , 
Sept.  . 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  .. 
Dec.    .. 

1912- 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  .. 
April  . 
May  . . 
June  . . 
July  ■  . . 
Aug.  . . 
Sept.  .. 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  . . 
Dec.    .. 

1913- 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  .. 
April  . . 
May  .. 
June  . . 
July  .. 
Aug.  .. 
Sept.  .. 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  . . 
Dec.    .. 

1914— 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.    .. 


European  Combined 

Visible  Visible 

Supply.  Supply. 

98,463,339     348,309,920  340,673,259 

107,187,992     254,139,200  361,327,192 

123,824,874      249,607,680  373,432,554 

141,984,159      246,863,680  388,847,839 

160,425,973     339,265,600  399,691,573 

168,386,017     232,863,680  401,249,697 

170,640,678     223,295,360  392,936,038 

168,881,245     218,413,440  387,294,685 

148,793,714     310,473,640  359,366,354 

139,261,914      198,065,280  337,327,191 

130,389,069     193,200,000  333,5S9,0fi« 

122,030,195     187,705,280  309,735.4: 


142,439,490 
156,637,770 
162,007,934 
165,555,908 
165.995,933 
157,434,164 
137,738,858 
133,441,501 
140,894,856 
134,997,642 
111,785,188 
89,454,695 

66,380,643 
62,939,988 
62,367,557 
65,066,029 
49,615,643 
44,335,004 
50,280,421 
40.701,374 
63,065,587 
76,744,904 
86,164,059 
105.312,582 

133.198,.332 
122,302,198 
104.269.270 
75,549,108 
07,474,225 
52,904,606 
53,594,945 
38,314,037 
29,793,094 
32,560,382 
47,929,429 
91,438,867 

87.296,685 
78.371.852 


*236,976,320 
226,210,880 
223,030,080 
313,380,330 
302,413,120 
195,937,280 
192,584,000 
191,215,360 
191,945,600 
176,816,640 
164,151,680 
158,329,920 

153,820,800 
141,135,680 
136,808,000 
134,155,840 
117,797,120 
107,817,920 
113,290,240 
113,783,040 
107,403,520 
103,801,600 
96,938,240 
96,857,600 

96,540,240 
100,067,520 
1100,905,700 
98,374,720 
90,018,880 
85,559,040 
79,804,480 
76,260,800 
62,314,560 
57,854,480 
59,935,080 
66,124,800 


219,744,572 
222,369,718 
205,235,030 
173,923,838 
157,493,105 
138,463,646 
133,399,435 
114,574,837 
92,107,054 
90,420,862 
107.865,109 
157,563,067 


58,114,560     145,411,245 
00.374.720     138.746,572 


*  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam  stocks  included. 
t  Bremen  stocks  included. 
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ill  11  iic  cannot  find  anyone  who  believes  that 
ill  this  copper  has  gone  into  consumption, 
<\rii  among  those  who  say  that  the  Euro- 
p.  Ml  consumption  is  enormous,  although 
I'l  I!    IS  what  the  statistics  imply. 

I  he  secret  of  the  matter  probably  is  that 
tlii'i  is  a  quantity  of  copper  stored  in 
1  11'  'po  in  places  where  it  does  not  get  into 
till'  statistics.  For  instance  in  Italy  and 
Vn^hia  and  in  Antwerp  and  in  unofficial 
war.  iunises  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
\.  and  it  is  even  likely  that  some  cop- 
1^  remaining  undischarged  in  various 
U.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  pro- 
ilini  IS  would  ship  copper  to  Europe  whether 
tlu-y  had  sold  it  or  not.  for  in  the  first 
pUuo  it  is  better  to  do  that  than  to  let  it 
acrumulate  at  the  refineries,  and  secondly 
it  1^  the  easiest  method  of  financing  it,  as 
till  \  can  always  exchange  a  foreign  bill  of 
la.liiiL:  for  cash.  The  statistics  don't  always 
tell  the  whole  story  for  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  put  copper  beyond  the  range  of 
the  statistics.  For  example  if  2,500  tons 
ua^  moved  froin  a  New  York  refinery  to  a 
New  York  warehouse  it  would  be  counted 
among  domestic  deliveries,  because  the 
niil\  stocks  that  are  counted  in  the  Ameri- 
eaii  ■~t^tistics  are  the  stocks  at  the  refineries. 
Ill  the  same  way  2,500  tons  could  be  move^l 
fiiMii  an  official  to  an  unofficial  warehouse 
ill  luirope,  and  would  disappear  from  the 
sti"  ks,  but  the  copper  would  be  there  just 
>ame. 

he  statement  of  the  producers  operations 
March  will  show  a  heavy  decrease  in 
ks  owing  to  the  large  exports,  but  what 
market  is  more  interested  in  is  the 
11  Stic  deliveries.  The  price  of  the  metal 
Iieen  advanced  to  14j4c,  and  it  may  go 
to  15.00c  in  the  near  future,  as  predicted, 
but  \vc  cannot  help  but  believe  that  there 
can  he  no  sound  foundation  to  the  market 
until  there  is  a  recovery  in  the  deliveries 
tf.    domestic   consumers. 


TIN  IN  MARCH, 

The  market  during  March  has  been  more 
or  less  at  a  standstill,  and  has  shown  no 
definite  trend  although  the  developments 
have  been  favorable  statistically,  for  in- 
stead of  there  having  been  a  normal  in- 
crease in  the  visible  supply  of  around  1,200 
tons  in   a   Banka   sale  month,  there   has  in- 


stead been  a  decrease  of  some  300  tons 
caused  by  the  falling  off  in  shipments  from 
the  East  Indies  and  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  American  deliveries.  The  outlook 
for  April  is  that  there  will  be  a  further 
decrease  in  the  visible  of  around  1,000  tons 
as  the  Straits  shipments  promise  to  be 
moderate  and  the  American  deliveries  as 
large  as  in  March. 

The  month  opened  with  the  price  at  38c 
and  closed  at  38J^,  the  extreme  fluctuation 
being  37.55  lowest  and  38.65  highest.  In 
America,  the  consumption  has  been  at  a 
record  rate  for  tinplate  manufacture  but 
other  trades  have  continued  below  normal. 

TIN  PRICES  IN  MARCH. 

London  

New  York.       prompts.        C.  I.  F. 
Cts.  £     s  d  £     s  d 

1  

2  38.00      173   7  6      175   0  0 

3  38.00      173   5  0      175   5  0 

4  38.00      173  7  6      175  7  6 

5  38.00      174  0  0      176  5  0 

6  37.75      173  17  6      176  15  0 

S  

9  37.55  171  17  6  175   5  0 

10  37.70  172  13  0  174  10  0 

11  38.00  173  10  0  175  17  6 

12  37.80  173  10  0  176  0  0 

13  37.75  173  10  0  174  15  0 

14  

15  

IR  38.05  173   5  0  175   5  0 

17  38.20  173  17  6  175  15  0 

IS  38.35  174   7  6  176  10  0 

19  38.12^  .   173   7  6      177  0  0 

20  37.95      172  15  0      175   5  0 

21  

22  

23  38.60      175  5  0      175  12  6 

34  38.65      176   5  0      177   7  6 

35  38.62I/J    176  0  0      179  0  0 

26  38.40      174  15  0      178   5  0 

27  38.25      174   5  0      177   0  0 

38  

29  

30  38.00  173  10  0  175  10  0 

31  38.10  173  2  0  174  15  0 

High  .  .  .  38,65  176  10  0  179   0  0 

Low  37.55  171  17  6  174  10  0 

Average.  38.084  173  13  4  176  0  2 
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MONTHLY 

TIN  STATISTICS 

VISIBLE  SUPPLIES. 

Compiled  by  New  York  M 

etal  Excliange. 

Total  visible   supply  o 

f  tin  at  the  end  of 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

each  montl 

. 

Straits   shipments: 

1914. 

1914. 

1913. 

1909. 

1910.     1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

To    Gt.    Britain. 

.       2,350 

4,263 

2,490 

Jan.  21,895 

33,024  18,616 

16,707 

13,971 

16,344 

"     Continent    . . 
••    U.  S 

1,040 

735 

665 

1,597 

685 
1,550 

Feb.  20,746 
Mar.  19,208 
Apr.  18,825 

21,288   17,260 
20,203   16,682 
17,932   14,441 

14,996 
15,694 
11,893 

13,304 
11,132 

9,822 

17,308 
16,989 

Total  from  Straits  4.135 

6,535 

4,725 

Alay  19,208 
Jun.  18,208 

18,998   15,938 
15,700   16,605 

14,345 
12,920 

13,710 
11,101 

Australian   shipments: 

To  Gt.  Britain. . 

150 

175 

175 

July  20,244 

17,433   16,707 

13,346 

12,063 

•'     U.   S 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Aug.  19,182 
Sep.  21,419 

17,943   16,619 
18,999   16,672 

11,285 
13,345 

11,261 
13,943 

Total  Australian 

150 

175 

175 

Oct.  18,734 
Nov.  30,035 

18,183  14,161 
18,875   16,630 

10,735 
13,348 

11,857 
14,470 

Consumption: 

Dec.30,918 

17,194   16,514 

10,977 

13,893 

London  deliverie 

s     1,401 
s     1,509 
.      4,450 

1,609 
1,258 
3,300 

1,879 

935 

5,900 

Holland  deliverie 
United  States*.  . 

Av.    19,883 

18,815   16,404 

13,307 

13,377 

SHIPMENTS    FROM 

THE 

STRA 

ITS. 

.      7,360 

6,167 

8,714 

^lonthly  shipments  of 
Settlements    to    Europe 

tin  from  the  S 
and     the     I 

^tralts 

Stocks  at  close  of  month: 

Jnited 

In  London    .... 

.      3,604 

3,473 

1,138 

States,  as  per  Powell's  returns 

"  (Stand.' 

2,483 

1,868 

t 

1909. 

1910.     1911. 

1912. 

1913, 

1914. 

"     Holland    ... 

3.105 

1,172 

1,875 

Jan.    5,733 

5,895      4,290 

4,018 

6,050 

5,390 

"     United  States 

*      1,997 

1,554 

1,767 

Feb.    4,033 
Mar.    3,380 

4,147      4,390 
3,877     4,510 

5,260 
5,150 

4,660 
4,810 

6,520 

Total   

.    10.189 

S.067 

4,780 

4.120 

Apr.    4,904 
May    5,184 

4,025     3,140 
4,965      4,310 

4,290 
5,760 

4,400 
6,160 

Afloat  at  close  of 

month: 

To  London   .... 

.      3,640 

4,696 

3,034 

June    4,618 

4,130      5,050 

4,290 

4,830 

"     Holland    ... 

183 

183 

183 

July    5,644 

5,040     4,660 

4,580 

4,770 

••     United  States 

*     3,977 

4,363 

1,135 

Aug.    4,702 
Sep.    5,081 

5,700     4,680 
4,220     5,150 

5,310 
5.430 

6,030 
5,160 

Total     

.      6.800 

9,241 

6,352 

Oct.    3,801 
Nov.   5,510 
Dec.    5.835 

4,480      4,350 
4,840     5,070 
4,270      5,970 

4,450 
5,600 
4,980 

5,020 
5,560 
5,110 

Total  visible 

1914.           1914. 
Mar.  31,Feb.  28,   M 

1913. 
ar.  31. 

supply    

16,989 

17,308 

11,132 

58,425 

54,579   55,470 

59,018 

62,550 

*   Exclusive  of  Pacific  po 

rts. 

.^v..     4,869 

4,548     4,632 

4,918 

5,213 

t  Not  reported. 

TIN  AND  SILVER.  (Monthly  Averages.) 

CONSUMPTION   IN  THE 
STATES. 

UNITED 

New  York 



Monthly 

deliveries    of 

tin    in 

the    Unitet 

1913.     1913. 

1914.      1912.      1913. 

1914. 

States  excl 

Lisive  of  Pacifi 

c  Coast. 

Jan.    43.24     50.45 

37.74     56.22     62.93 

57.56 

1909. 

1910.      1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Feb.    43.46     48.73 

39.93     59.04     61.64 

57.50i 

Jan.     3,200 

3,500     3,300 

3,700 

3,700 

3,600 

Mar.   42.86     46.88 

38.08     58.37     57.87 

58.07 

Feb.    2,700 

3,600     3,800 

4,050 

3,500 

3,300 

Mar.   3,900 

4,000      5.100 

4,000 

5,900 

4,45C 

Apr.    44.02     49.13 

59.23      59.49 

Apr.    3,200 

4,100      3,300 

5,400 

3,450 

May    46.12     49.14 

60.88     60.36 

May    3,900 

3,600      3,400 

4,250 

3,350 

June   47.77     44.93 

61.29     58.99 

June    3,200 

5,000     3,900 

2,850 

3,800 

July    44.75     40.39 

60.66     58.72 

July    3,600 

3,800     4,300 

5,150 

3,900 

Aug.    45.87     41.73 

61.61      59.29 

Aug.   3,300 

3,700     3,800 

4,300 

3,600 

Sep.    49.18     42.47 

63.08     60.64 

Sep.    3,300 

3,300      4,300 

3,600 

3,100 

Oct.    50.11     40.50 

63.47     60.79 

Oct.    4,100 

3,350      3,500 

3,850 

3,700 

Nov.  49.90     39.81 

....        62.79     58.99 

Nov.   4,000 

3,800     3,100 

4,300 

2,800 

Dec.    49.90     37.64 

63.37     57.76 

Dec.    3,300 

3,600     3,700 

4,050 

3,100 

—      

41,500 

45,350  44,300 

49,500 

43,900 

Year   46.43     44.32 

60.83      59.79J 

Av..    3,458 

3,779     3.693 

4,135 

3,658 
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SPELTER, 


purchases  have  been  small  during  the 

li    but    deliveries   were    large    on    con- 

-   for  future  deliveries  made  during  the 

buying    of    January    and    February. 

:     .  i  ■.    at    the    close    are    within    l^-sc    per 

[i  'iiiul    of    the    lowest    touched    since    1911 

.i!i  :   .1  below  the  high  price  reached  in  the 

'  inent    of    two    nioutlis    ago.     On    this 

.  iiicnt    the    European    bull    syndicate    is 

M,  Ik  \id  til  have  been  largely  liquidated  on 

ill.    American  and  the  London  buyers  and 

Miu  r  ilien  their  efforts  appear  to  have  been 

I  \.  rted    to    make    a    safe    platform    for    an- 

iili.r     upward    movement.     It    is     believed 

ilii-  ctfort  is  still  being  continued  but  prices 

ii.ur  shown  some  resistance  to  going  lower. 

With  any  signs  of  good  general  trade  with 

U-.    it    is   almost   certain    that   foreign   bull 

.'IMLitions    would    develop.       There    is    no 

|ii.  .^]iect,  however,  of  a  repetition  of  the  e.K- 

ri^M\e   prices   of  late    1911,   1912   and  early 

1913,    for   the   visible    during   the   next   few 

months    will   be    around    17,000    tons   which 

would  present  a  great  obstacle  to  squeezing 

cither  the  consumers  or  any  short  interest. 


SPELTER  IN  MARCH, 

The  price  of  spelter  declined  from  5.32^ 
to  5.15  E.  St.  Louis  between  February  4th 
and  March  4th  and  since  then  the  market 
has  practically  stood  at  a  standstill.  In  the 
past  three  weeks  the  fluctuation  between 
the  high  and  low  price  was  only  $1  a  ton. 

The  resistance  prices  show  to  going  low- 
er in  the  face  of  an  unsatisfactory  consum- 
ing demand  is  worthy  of  notice. 

There  is  every  prospect  that  consump- 
tion will  improve,  especially  in  the  brass 
trade  which  has  for  the  lirst  quarter  of 
the  year  not  run  over  75  per  cent  of 
normal.  Also  galvanized  iron  like  tin  plates 
always  shows  up  well  in  years  when  econ- 
omies from  poor  times  have  to  be  employ- 
ed, taking  the  place  of  more  expensive  ma- 
terials. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
the  large  stocks  of  spelter  shown  in  the 
Government  report  have  not  been  depleted, 
and  while  this  exists  the  prospects  of  any 
advance  in  prices  are  not  favorable,  but 
these  stocks  are  in  strong  hands  and  with 
easy  money  conditions  can  easily  be  carried. 


We    estimate    the    present    production    still 
only  75  per  cent  of  normal. 

At  present  prices  there  is  little  or  no 
profit  for  even  the  best  situated  smelters  or 
ore  producers.  The  prospects  would  seem 
to  be  that  while  prices  will  continue  to 
hold  at  around  present  figures,  until  some 
substantial  improvement  takes  place  in  gen- 
eral business.  There  is  little  hope  at  pres- 
ent of  the  European  market  helping  the 
situation  here,  as  both  the  spelter  and  sheet 
zinc   trade  there  continues   depressd. 

SPELTER  AND   LEAD  PRICES 
IN  MARCH. 


N\'W 

SPELTER 

St. 

Nfw 

—  LEAD 

St. 

nay 

^•ork 

I.cil.is 

1, 

""'""■ 

York. 

Loui^'.     London. 

5.40 

5.21i 

21 

7  6 

4.00 

3.85     19  17  6 

3. 

5.37i 

5.181 

31 

7  6 

4.00 

3.86J  30     0  0 

4. 

5.37i 

5.17i 

21 

7    6 

4.00 

3.S6J   19   17   6 

5. 

5.35 

3.15 

31 

10   0 

4.00 

3.87*   19   17   6 

6. 

7. 

5.35 

5.15 

31 

10   0 

4.00 

3.87i   30      0  0 

8. 
'.I. 

5.35 

5.15 

21 

10   0 

4.00 

3. 87*   30      0  0 

to. 

5.35 

5.17* 

31 

10   0 

4.00 

3.87*   20     0   0 

11. 

5.35 

5.17J 

21 

10  0 

4.00 

3.874  20     0  0 

13. 

5.35 

5.15 

21 

10  0 

4.00 

3.874  20     0  0 

13. 

5.35 

5.15 

21 

12   6 

4.00 

3.87*   19   17  6 

14. 

15. 

16. 

5.35 

5.15 

21 

10  0 

4.00 

3.874   19   17   6 

17. 

5.35 

5.15 

31 

10   0 

4.00 

3.874  20     0  0 

18. 

5.35 

5.15 

31 

10  0 

4.00 

3.85     19  17  6 

19. 

5.35 

5.15 

21 

10   0 

4.00 

3.85     19   10  0 

30. 

5.35 

5.13* 

31 

10   0 

4.00 

3.85      19    12   6 

ai 

22. 

33. 

5.32i 

5.13i 

21 

10  0 

4.00 

3.85     19   15  0 

24. 

5.32i 

5.12* 

21 

7   6 

4.00 

3.85     19  10  0 

25. 

5.32i 

5.12* 

21 

7   6 

4.00 

3.85     19   17   6 

36. 

5.32* 

5.12* 

21 

7  6 

3.90 

3.75     19     5  0 

27. 

5.32* 

5.15 

31 

10  0 

3.90 

3.75     19     3   9 

28. 

29. 

30. 

5.35 

5.15 

31 

7   0 

3. SO 

3.65     18   17  6 

31. 

5.32* 

5.13* 

21 

7   6 

3.80 

3.65      18     5  0 

High  5.40 

5.32i 

31 

13   6 

4.00 

3.874  20     0  0 

Low   5.30 

5.13* 

21 

7   G 

3.80 

3.65     18     5  0 

Av. 

5.347 

5.151 

2) 

9   2 

3.973 

3.834  19   13   3 
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LEAD, 


LEAD  IN  MARCH- 

The  lead  market  maintained  a  fairly  firm 
aspect  during  the  first  three  weeks  ot' 
March,  but  at  the  end  of  the  month  the 
trust  made  two  unexpected  reductions  in 
the  price,  therebj'  thoroughlj'  unsettling  the 
market.  The  first  of  these  reductions  oc- 
curred on  March  25th  and  the  second  on 
March  30th,  each  for  $2  a  ton,  which  brings 
the  price  down  to  3.80c  New  York,  which 
is  the  lowest  since  the  formation  of  the 
smelting  trust  over  thirteen  years  ago,  with 
the  exception  of  the  four  months  following 
the  panic  of  October,  1907. 

The  following  table  shows  the  high,  low 
and  average  prices  in  New  York  since  1900: 
High.  Low.  Average. 
1900 4.75  3.75  4.41 

1901   4.37J'S      4.00  4.36 

1902   4.10  4.00  4.10 

1903  4.65  4.10  4.26 

1904  4.60  4.10  4.32 

1905*  5.60  4.45  4.70 

1906*  6.00  5.35  5.66 

1907*   6.00  3.50t         5.35 

1908t  4.60  3.65  4.23 

1909   4.70  4.00  4.30 

1910  4.70  4.40  4.49 

1911   4.50  4.25  4.40 

1912  5.10  4.00  4.48 

1913   4.75  4.00  4.40 

19141:   4.15  3.80  3.97 

*  Premiums  paid  in  outside  market. 

t  Open  market;  Trust  price  withdrawn. 

±  To  March  31st. 

A  report  has  been  circulated  that  the 
price  was  reduced  by  the  trust  because 
they  were  being  underbid  by  the  indepen- 
dent sellers,  but  we  are  confident  there  is 
no  truth  to  it.  The  independents  for  the 
most  part  were  not  even  meeting  the  4.00c 
price,  let  alone  cutting  it,  and  we  know  for 
a  fact  that  they  were  greatly  surprised  by 
the  trusts'  action.  We  also  know  that  sev- 
eral of  the  independents  were  offered  pref- 
erential orders  on  the  basis  of  the  trust 
price  just  before  the  reduction  of  March 
30th.  and  in  each  case  they  were  declined. 
If  they  had  found  that  the  lead  business 
was  so  very  bad,  as  the  trusts'  minions  are 
trying  to  make  out,  they  would  hardly 
have  refused  to  accept  orders  on  which  the 
buyers  were  clearly  giving  them  the  prefer- 
ence. 


The  price  of  lead  in  former  years  has 
not  been  governed  by  the  natural  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  to  believe  that  it  is  doing  so 
now,  and  even  the  stoutest  adherents  of  the 
trust  control  would  be  unable  to  satisfac- 
torily explain  the  price  changes  of  the  last 
four  months  which  have  been  as  follows: 
1913. 

December     2,   reduced    15c  to  4.10 

December     9,   reduced    10c  to  4.00 

December  24,  advanced   10c  to  4.10 

December  29,  advanced   5c  to  4.15 

1914. 

January   9,   reduced 5c  to  4.10 

February     2,  advanced   5c  to  4.15 

Fel)ruary   11,   reduced    15c  to  4.00 

March  25,  reduced   10c  to  3.90 

March  30,  reduced   10c  to  3.80 

The  market  has  a  steady  appearance,  but 
buyers  should  remember  that  in  this  metal 
surface  conditions  count  for  little. 


REVIEW  OF  JOPLIN  ORE  MARKETS 
FOR   MARCH. 

Increased  production,  heavier  deliveries, 
and  lower  prices  characterized  the  month 
of  March  as  contrasted  with  the  preceding 
month.  Better  weather  contributed  to  the 
higher  outputting  of  all  classes  of  mines 
and  this  was  especially  notable  among  the 
large  aggregate  of  small  producers  who  are 
especially  susceptible  to  weather  conditions. 
The  spring  opening  came  early  and  while 
accompanied  with  some  rains  these  have 
not  been  heavy  enough  to  seriously  interfere 
with  outputting.  Better  hauling  conditions 
prevailed  and  were  in  a  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  heavier  deliveries  noted. 

The  weakness  noted  in  zinc  ores  at  the 
end  of  February  continued  over  into  March 
with  a  growing  acuteness  which  reduced 
the  base  price  offerings  to  a  range  of  $36 
as  a  minimum,  to  $40.50  as  a  maximum  for 
blende  ores  the  last  week  of  the  month. 
The  highest  base  price  noted  during  the 
month  was  $42.  This  reduced  the  average 
price  for  all  blende  ores  to  approximately 
$38  which  is  about  $1  below  the  average 
cost  of  producing  blende  ores  throughout 
the  district.  It  is  thus  evident  that  some 
mines  that  have  continued  operation  have 
done  so  at  a  loss  and  the  district  faces 
either  a  forced  curtailment  of  output  or  still 
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LEAD 

].  ■;  i 

ir  rad 

cal  cut  in  the 

wage 

scale  wliicl 

' 

SPELTER  (Monthly  Averages.) 

Mil 

permit 

of    operation 

without    furtlie 



New  Yor 

k 

_             _ 

St.  Louis 

_ 

With 

wages  already 

cut  from  10  to  2. 

lit  lab 

or  is  bearing  a 

very 

heavy  burd 

1912. 

1913. 

1914.     1912. 

1913.     1914. 

■  1  the 

dissatisfaction 

felt  is  a  factor  o 

f      Jan. 

6.55 

7.23 

3.33        6.394 

7.04       6 

.14 

M-j  concern   through 

out   the   field. 

Feb. 

6.70 

6.49 

5.46        6.53 

6.25        5 

.27 

mine 

ores  have  held  their 

own  bette 

-      Mar. 

6.93 

6.29 

5.35        6.74 

6.08       5 

.15 

Monde 

although  there  lias 

been  a  los 

Apr. 

6.87 

5.79 

6.66 

5.59        . 

.0,  here,  too. 

May 

6.89 

5.51 

6.71 

5  31 

id  ores 

held  firmly  to  a  base  range  o 

f      June 

7.05 

5.234 

6.854 

5.05        . 

48  to  $50  till  the  last  wee 

k  when  there  wa 

,     July 

7.23 

5.41 

7.04 

5.23 

dec 

line  of 

one  to  two  d 

ollars 

per  ton  anc 

1      Aug. 

7.13 

5.80 

6.94 

5.64 

ame 

following  the  drop 

in  pig 

lead. 

Sep. 

7.55 

5.83 

7.^7 

5.65 

,      Oct. 

Nov. 

7.61 
7.50 

5.47 
5.34 

7.39 
7.32 

5.27 
5.15       . 

WATERBURY   AVERAGES. 

Dec. 

7.36 

5.22 

7.19 

5.03 

The  average  price  ot  Lake  copper  lor  tlu 

lonth  of  March  owing  to  the  f 
itions  surrounding  this  grade 

eculiar  con 
is   15  cents 

Year 

7.11 

5.80 

6.93 

5.61 

he  ; 

verage 

price   of   Electrolytic   copper  i 

LEAD  (Monthly  Averages.) 

i'/2 

cents; 

the  average  p 

rice  o 

f  Brass  Mil 

1 

New  Yo 

rk 

* ,          

St.  Louis 

_ 

ipelter  is  5.59  cents. 

—  Copper  — • 

— 

Spelter  — 

1912. 

1913. 

1914.     1912 

1913.     1914. 

1912. 

1913.     1914. 

1912. 

1913       1914 

Jan. 

4.44 

4.35 

t.ll        4.34 

4.20       3 

.994 

an. 

14.50 

17.00     14.75 

6.78 

7.56        5.54 

I       Feb. 

4.04 

4.35 

4.06       3.99 

4.20       3 

.95 

feb. 

14.50 

15.50      15.124 

6.85 

6.81        5.7( 

)      Mar. 

4.07 

4.35 

3. 

)7        4.06 

4.21        : 

.83 

lar. 

15.00 

15.124   15.00 

7.17 

6.56        5.5' 

Apr. 

4.20 

4.40 

4.14 

4.254      . 

Lpr. 

le.oo 

15.75      

7.07 

6.08 

M  ay 

4.20 

4.36 

4.09 

4.22 

'lav 

16.37i 

15.874    

7.i:i 

5.77 

June 

4.394 

4.35 

4.31 

4.21 

une 

17.50 

15.374    

7.25 

5.50 

July 

4.73 

4.37 

4.60 

4.25        . 

ulv 

17.75 

14.75      

7.46 

5.61 

Aug. 

4.564 

4.63 

4.46 

4.56 

LU?. 

17.75 

15.624    

7.34 

5.99 

Sep. 

5.05 

4.75 

4  94 

4.62 

lep. 

17.87i 

16.874    

7.72 

6.13 

Oct. 

5.10 

4.45 

4.91 

4.31 

)ct. 

17.75 

16.874    .... 

7.83 

5.74 

Nov. 

4.69 

4.34 

4,50 

4.18 

lev. 

17.75 

16.25      

7.74 

5.6r 

Dec. 

4.36 

4.00 

4.19 

3.94 

)ec. 

17.75 

15.00      

7.65 

5.44 

Year 

4.484 

4.40 

4.38 

4.26 

Tear 

16.71 

15.83      

7.33 

6.064      ... 

*  Trust 

price. 

COPPER  EXPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of 
opper  for  the  past  four  years,  in  tons: 


1914. 

an 35,566 

'eb 34,384 

AzT 45,973 

Vpril   


^ay    38,601 


1913. 

25,026 

26,792 

42,438 

33,274 


une 
tuly 
Vug. 
jept. 
Dct. 
»Iov. 
Dec. 
Total 


27,815 
29,596 
34,723 
34,356 
39,239 
29,758 
30,503 
382,110 


1912. 
31,229 
31,894 
27,074 
22,591 
32,984 
26,669 
26,761 
29,526 
25,572 
-5,020 
19,171 
29,474 
.337,965 


1911. 
29,357 
19,493 
23,600 
27,466 
27,670 
30,489 
36,659 
29,018 
36,170 
22,555 
26,600 
37,735 
336,801 


COMPOSITE  METAL  PRICES. 

Monthly    averages. 


1910. 

1911. 

1913. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan.    . 

.    9.084 

8.908 

9.778 

10.987 

9.105 

Feb.    . 

.    8.881 

8.915 

9.677 

10.260 

9.294 

Mar.   . 

.    8.778 

8.797 

9.886 

10.024 

9.026 

April 

.    8.568 

8.795 

10.277 

10.198 

May   . 

.    8.413 

8.795 

10.-168 

10.163 

June   . 

.    8.362 

9.154 

11.014 

9.648 

July  . 

.    8.338 

9.100 

11.043 

9.39? 

Aug.  . 

.    8.479 

9.188 

11.092 

10.035 

Sep.    . 

.    8.569 

8.938 

11.575 

10.350 

Oct.    . 

.    8.747 

8.990 

11.596 

10.039 

Nov. 

.   8.888 

9.306 

11.372 

9.590 

Dec.   . 

.    8.881 

9.675 

11.219 

9.053 

Year  . 

.   8.665 

9.046 

10.750 

9.977 
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ALUMINUM— ANTIMONY 


ALUMINUM  IN  MARCH. 

The  market  has  been  completely  stag- 
nant. Demand  has  been  very  light,  the  au- 
tomobile trade  showing  little  improvement, 
and  the  steel  mills  have  seemed  well  sup- 
plied on  old  contracts.  Sellers  of  foreign 
aluminum  have  offered  for  sale  at  18 
to  18J/^  duty  paid,  but  it  has  not  been  a 
question  of  price,  it  is  a  case  of  consumers 
being  either  supplied  or  not  inclined  to 
make  future   contracts. 

While  present  prices  are  cheap  as  com- 
pared with  former  years  -t  is  hard  to  see 
any  encouraging  features  to  the  market,  as 
there  is  danger  of  the  European  market  be- 
ing now  deprived  of  American  orders, 
weakening  in  their  price.  At  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  we  believe  the  Amer- 
ican producing  interest  is  quite  capable  of 
taking  care  of  the  country's  requirements, 
and  that  they  are  seeing  that  nothing  es- 
capes them.  The  statistics  show  a  marked 
increase  last  year  in  the  American  produc- 
tion of  bauxite  or  aluminum  ore,  namely 
210,241  long  tons  are  31.5  per  cent  increase 
over  1912. 


ANTIMONY  IN  MARCH, 

The  market  has  been  very  dull  and  stag- 
nant, and  it  is  a  puzzle  to  the  trade  how 
the  metal  continues  to  be  produced  at 
what  must  surely  be  a  substantial  loss.  It 
is  evident  that  the  new  Chinese  production 
that  has  come  into  sight  was  not  wanted 
but  that  it  may  take  time  to  prove  this  as 
is  now  being  done  by  the  producers'  balance 
sheets.  We  understand  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  form  a  "comptoir"  abroad  to  limit 
production  and  curtail  competition.  But 
some  important  interests  prefer  to  "pad- 
dle their  own  canoe"  distressing  as  the  op- 
eration is,  and  remembering  that  when  the 
same  thing  was  tried  some  years  ago  when 
the  final  end  of  the  market  was  worse  tlian 
before. 


Antimony  like  tin  has  no  substitute,  but 
neither  does  a  low  price  increase  the  quan- 
tity consumed,  as  it  is  only  used  in  small 
quantities  as  an  alloy  with  other  metals 
given  a  heavy  overproduction  there  is  no 
relief  for  low  prices  until  production  is  ad- 
justed to  consumption. 


ALUMINUM,  ANTIMONY 

AND 

SILVER  IN  MARCH 

•  Antimony 

—Silver- 

Cook-     Hal- 

Hun- 

New   Lon- 

Aluminum 

sons,     letts. 

garian. 

York.   don. 

Day.    Cts. 

Cts.       Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts.     d. 

1  . 

18.62}/^ 
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57J4   2Gtt 

3. 
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57M  26ii 
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31. 
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7.25        7.00 

6.00 

58  J4   27 
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7.20        6.90 
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i  I'.v  St.ciid.ua  l-.jcciric  l  I'nip.uiy,  Kacnic, 
A  i>..  mamif.ictiiriiig  electrical  appliances, 
I  i>    purchased    the    plant    of    the    McCrum- 

lovvell  Company.  It  will  occupy  the  en- 
uc     McCruni-Howell     building      and      will 

■  iitiiuu-  llu-  lease  of  the  foundry  building 
iiiw  hold  by  the  Racine  Aluminum  &  Brass 

.iiiipany,  (iecirgo  C.  Schniitz  is  general 
ii.inager. 


The  plant  of  the  Sandusky  Auto  Parts  & 
Motor  Truck  Company,  Sandusky,  O.,  has 
l>ccn  sold  under  order  of  the  United  States 
("ourt  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  to  James 
1  Dauch,  president  of  the  Ilinde  &  Dauch 
tompany,  Sandusky,  for  $78,000.  It  is  stat- 
ed that  Mr.  Dauch  expects  lo  use  the  plant 
to  manufacture  tractors  and  other  ei|uip- 
ment. 

The  Augustive  Rotary  Wilve  Motor  Com- 
pany, Marshfield,  Wis.,  is  preparing  to  en- 
gage in  manufacture  of  internal  com- 
bustion   engines. 


The  Murphy  Power  Company.  Detroit, 
operating  a  general  power  business,  has  un- 
der consideration  the  erection  of  a  large 
power  plant.  It  will  be  built  on  a  larger 
scale  than  the  present  one  and  will  be 
equipped  to  provide  for  the  company's  rap- 
idly  increasing   business. 

The  J.  Massino  Mfg.  Company,  651  Third 
street,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of  gas  and 
electric  fixtures  and  metal  art  novelties,  will 
build  a  $22,000  factory  at  740-742  Third 
street,  George  C.  Ehlers  is  the  architect. 

The  Wayne  Machinery  Company,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$25,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery. The  incorporators  are  George  H. 
Van.\rman,  X.  Rothschild  and  W.  E.  Frie- 
dell. 


The  Tennessee  Copper  Company,  No.  11 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  is  planning  to 
install  electrically  operated  equipment  at  the 
surface  plants  of  two  of  its  mines  near 
Ducktown,  Tenn.,  install  new  engines  and 
air  compressors,  erect  a  green  ore  furnace, 
enlarge  the  sulphuric  acid  plant.  ;ind  make 
numerous   other  changes. 


I'lie  Connersville  h'ireproof  .Safe  Company. 
Connersville,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $;{O,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
safes.  The  directors  are  E.  W.  Anstcd,  f'. 
I.   Barrows  and  O.  M.  llcmplemen. 


The  Parsons  Mfg.  Company.  Detroit,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock 
to  manufacture  general  hardware.  Carl  B. 
Parsons,  Charles  T.  Knisely  and  John  McN. 
Rums   .-ire   the   incorporators. 


The  l.orain  Brass  &  Bronze  Foundry  Co. 
Lorain,  O.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  $2,000;  manufacture  brass  and 
bronze  castings.  The  incorporators  are  E. 
M.  Cable,  William  H.  Harding,  Joe  Fine- 
gold  and  A.  H.  Gabriel. 


The  Kingston  Iron  &  Tube  Company. 
Ltd.,  Kingston,  Ont.,  has  been  incorporat- 
ed with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  by 
James  E.  Day,  John  M.  Ferguson,  Edwin 
F.  McDonald,  and  others,  of  Toronto,  co 
manufacture  iron,  steel,  etc. 


The  Hodgson  Foundry  Company,  at  2012- 
18  West  13th  street,  Chicago,  recently  mov- 
ed into  its  new  building,  and  has  added  con- 
siderable new  equipment  to  its  plant.  The 
foundry  formerly  occupied  will  be  operated 
for  copper  and  bronze  castings,  for  blast 
furnace  work,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  J.  M. 
Palmer,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years 
with  the  Best  Mfg.  Company,  of  Pittsburgh. 


The  West  Coast  Wire  Company,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Kent 
Wire   Company. 


The  Duluth  Mfg.  Company,  Duluth,  Minn, 
has  been  incorporated  by  W.  L.  Jackson 
and  others,  to  manufacture  and  sell  a  pat- 
ented bolt  and  pipe  threading  machine.  It 
will  build  factory  'n  Duluth  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 


The  American  Valve  &  Tank  Company, 
Indianapolis,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$100,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  valves, 
tanks  and  similar  appliances.  The  directors 
are  Frank  Shellhousc.  William  M.  Freeze, 
Charles  A.  Wulp.  William  J.  Henley  and 
lohn   1..    Raker, 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
American  Stamping  &  Enameling  Company, 
Bellaire,  O.,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  fac- 
tory in  Massillon,  O.  The  directors  author- 
ized the  immediate  construction  of  the  first 
unit,  which  will  contain  complete  stamping 
and  enameling  equipment.  The  stamping 
machinery  in  the  Bella'rc  plant  will  be  mov- 
ed to  Massillon.  The  enameling  equipment 
will  be  new  and  will  consist  of  16  muffle  fur- 
naces of  the  largest  size  now  in  use. 


The  Waterloo  Brass  Foundrj',  Waterloo, 
la.,  has  been  incorporated;  brass,  copper  and 
aluminum  castings;  $10,000;  by  B.  Schultz, 
Harry  E.  Cohn,  Henry  L.  Wheelock.  Jacob 
Cohn. 


The  Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  advises  it  is  erecting  two 
buildings;  one  is  a  cold  rolling  mill,  90x150, 
all  steel  frame,  steel  sash,  except  roof  and 
floor.  Berlin  Construction  Co.,  Springfield, 
has  the  building  contract.  Equipment  is  or- 
dered for  cold  rolling,  flattening. 


Masson,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  Que.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000 
by  Damase  Masson,  J.  B.  H.  Lamere  and 
others,  of  Montreal,  tn  manufacture  steel, 
ornamental  iron,  etc. 


.\merican  Metal  Molding  Co.,  Newark,  N. 
.1.,  has  been  incorporated;  metal  conduits 
for  electric  wires;  $50,000;  by  Charles  A. 
Reibovitz,  Clarence  Hanson,  Gustave  .\. 
Johnson. 


The  Dreadnot  Motor  Trucks  of  Montreal, 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  has  been  incorporated  with 
.1  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  Edward  S. 
Ross,  Eugene  R.  .-Xngers,  and  others,  to 
manufacture  automobiles,  motor  cycles,  en- 
gines, etc. 


The  Beaton  &  Caldwell  Mfg.  Company, 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  is  moving  to  New  Brit- 
ain the  business  of  the  McGee  Supply  Com- 
pany. Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  manufacturer  of  au- 
tomatic valves  of  various  types.  The  Bea- 
ton &  Caldwell  Company  plans  to  increase 
its  factory  by  a  four-story  addition  to  be 
erected  on  land  recently  acquired  adjacent 
to  its  property. 


The  Eagle  Smelting  &  Refining  Works 
announces  its  offices  will  be  located  in  the 
Woolworth  building,  223  Broadway,  N.  V. 
City,  after  April  1. 


The  I*"ederal  Brass  Mfg.  Company,  Cleve- 
land, has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000  by  R.  H.  Hunger,  M.  A. 
Niepert,  W.  H.  Nye,  and  others,  to  manu- 
facture brass  goods. 


The  Modern  Caster  Company,  Cleveland, 
has  been  incorporated  w'th  a  capital  stock 
of  $5,000  by  W.  J.  Ogkington,  M.  J.  Geiss, 
and  others,  to  manufacture  metal  specialties. 


.\  Syndicate  of  Chicagoans,  and  others, 
represented  in  East  St.  Louis,  111.  by  Thos. 
Godfrey,  is  planning  the  establishment  in 
East  St.  Louis  of  a  plant,  to  cost  about  $750, 
000,  for  the  manufacture  of  bridge  and  oth- 
er structural   steel. 


The  New  Castle  Steel  &  Iron  Company 
of  Newcastle,  Pa.,  has  increased  -'ts  capital 
stock  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  in  order  to 
install  complete  modern  machinery  for  elec- 
tric welding.  The  company  has  taken  over 
the  building  and  machinery  nf  the  New 
Castle   Forge   &   Bolt   Company. 


The  Eagle  &  Globe  Steel  Company,  Ltd., 
has  been  granted  a  charter  in  Ontario  to 
manufacture  steel,  iron,  tools,  machines, 
etc.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  Rob- 
ert V.  Clarbrough,  Toronto,  has  been  ap~ 
pointed  attorney. 


The  Aluminum  Steel  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, $5,000,  has  been  incorporated  to 
make  seals  for  cars.  Incorporators,  Ralph 
Longenecker,  Alexander  Black,  M'les  H. 
England,  John  G.  Buchanan  and  James  I. 
Marsh,   Pittsburgh. 


B.  Hoersgeng  &  Company,  New  York 
City,  has  been  incorporated;  iron  and  steel 
articles;  $10,000;  by  G.  S.  Zahn,  G.  A.  Du- 
gen,  Bernard  Hoersgeng,  237  West  107th 
street. 


The  Bacher  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  for- 
merly of  Canton,  O.,  has  located  at  Akron, 
in  the  same  state. 
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BUSINESS   CONDITIONS   AND 
PROSPECTS. 

The  disappointing,  unsatisfactory  and 
stagnant  business  conditions  of  March 
were  continued  during  April,  the  early  part 
of  the  month  being  particularly  depressed 
by  the  very  serious  Mexican  situation. 
L'niike  other  like  occasions  the  prepara- 
tions fc.ir  war,  and  sending  of  our  forces  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  our  flag  and  stop 
what  had  become  an  intolerable  situation, 
failed  to  create  much  national  enthusiasm, 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  little  in  the 
prospect  to  excite  such  enthusiasm  and  also 
because  it  was  l)elieved  that  actual  war 
would  be  avoided  in  some  way. 
A  Rift  in  the  Clouds. 

.\  rift  in  the  clouds  has  taken  place  in 
the  past  few  days.  The  efforts  to  mediate 
made  by  our  South  American  sister  repub- 
lics give  every  promise  of  being  success- 
ful in  preventing  what  would  be  a  long 
and  serious  guerilla  war,  during  the  prose- 
cution and  settlement  of  whicli,  there 
would  always  be  present  tlie  risk  of  our 
view  of  what  we  consider  in  accordance 
with  our  interests  and  national  dignity, 
conflicting  with  those  of  other  nations  and 
causing  complications.  As  a  result  of  the  bet- 
ter Mexican  outlook  and  other  fundamental 
reasons  there  is  noticealde  a  change  for 
the  l)etter  in  business  and  sentiment,  which 
Wall  Street,  as  usual,  has  lieen  quick  to 
record,  and  tlie  continued  improvement  in 
prices  there  reuiiiids  us  of  wliat  a  true 
liaromcter  it  has  often  lieen  in  the  past  of 
coming   clianges. 

In  Case  of  War. 

It  should  lie  remembered  that  in  case 
of  war.  we  are  in  a  different  situation  from 
almost  any  other  nation.  The  money, 
grain,  meat,  arms,  anmninition  and  tlie 
liundreds     of    otlier     supplies     necessary     to 
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carry  uii  a  campaign  can  and  would  be  sup- 
plied by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  its  factories.  The  enormous  expendi- 
tures by  the  Government  would  remain  in 
the  country,  and  create  great  industrial  ac- 
tivity with  our  manufacturers.  In  this  re- 
spect our  position  is  unique,  and  entirely 
dififercnt  from  those  of  the  European  na- 
tions. War  with  them  means  to  a  great 
extent  good  business  for  their  neighbors, 
bad  business  for  themselves.  We  think 
in  the  depression  the  foreign  market  and 
bourses  have  shown  at  the  prospect  of  our 
war,  they  have  gauged  the  effect  an  .Amer- 
ica by  what  the  effect  would  be  in  their 
case,  and  have  overlooked  the  above  facts. 

It  will  be  remembered  in  the  case  of 
our  war  with  Spain,  the  effect  was  to  start 
great  activity  in  American  business  which 
after  once  started,  continued  for  nearlj^ 
four  years.  It  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay  to 
rouse  this  country  out  of  its  present  leth- 
argy, but  we  believe  if  war  must  come  it 
will  create  yreat  business  activity. 
The   Business   Situation  a   Promising   One. 

The  favorable  features  in  the  general 
situation  now  outweigh  the  unfavorable, 
and  we  give  our  usual  comparison  else- 
where. 

The  improvement  in  orders,  even  from 
the  railroads,  demonstates  that  after  five 
months  of  holding  up  of  orders,  and  only 
buying  for  the  most  urgent  necessities,  a 
point  has  been  reached  where  a  change  had 
to  come.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
after  running  for  si.x  months  at  a  rate  of 
around  60%  of  what  was  required  in  the  past 
two  years,  that  such  a  rate  of  consumption 
of  manufactured  goods  could  be  continued, 
and  in  consequence  a  like  curtailment  in  the 
operations   of  our  factories. 

Effect  of  The   Railroad  Rate  Decision. 

.\  decision  in  the  railroad  rate  matter 
is  now  certain  to  be  given  "very  shortl)-. 
The  hearings  are  closed  and  the  Commis- 
sion are  deciding  on  what  advance  shall 
be  granted.  The  railroads  have  proved 
their  case  to  all  fair  and  reasonable  men 
and  some  advance  is  certain.  What  will  be 
the  effect  on  business?  Perhaps  not  as 
stimulating  as  if  it  had  come  two  months 
ago,  because  we  have  lost  some  of  the  best 
weeks  of  the  year  for  business  activity. 
Since  then  the  delay  has  killed  the  spring 
trade,   and   there   will   be  with   many  a   ten- 


dency to  await  until  the  promised  large  crop 
is  a  certainty.  In  other  words,  to  wait 
until  the  fall  months  before  acting  with 
freedom  and  enthusiasm,  as  the  summer 
is   not   propitious   for  business  activity. 

\\'e  would  take  this  view  were  it  not 
for  the  depleted  state  of  stocks  and  the 
orders  that  have  been  accumulating  on  pur- 
chasing agents  desks  and  which  will  be  in 
a  great  measure  released  when  the  rate  de- 
cision is  given.  It  will  require  very  little 
to  start  things,  and  when  once  started  it 
will  take  a  good  deal  to  put  us  back  again 
into  the  depression  of  the  past  few  months. 

Outlook  is  Good. 

Xature  and  the  industry  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests  have  been  busy  correcting 
the  adverse  operations  of  our  legislators, 
and  social  science  theorists,  and  promise 
to  give  us  the  greatest  crop  on  record. 

The  money  situation  is  sound  and  easy. 

The  appointments  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  have  met  the  approval  of  tlie 
banking  and   business  interests. 

Congress  is  expected  to  adjourn  July  1st, 
unless  Mexican  affairs  prevent. 

Hard  times  have  accompl'shed  what 
argument  and  common  sense  failed  to  do, 
namely  to  bring  home  to  our  legislators, 
that  business  is  too  sensitive  a  thing  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  hammer  and  tongs  manner. 

It  is  a  science  with  rules  and  conditions 
of  its  own  and  to  be  legislated  on  properly 
requires  scientific  treatment  from  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  those  conditions.  It 
has  taken  a  bitter  experience  to  prove  this, 
but  we  believe  the  future  will  show  that 
we   have  learned  the  lesson. 

The  outlook  is  good,  and  we  be- 
lieve before  the  year  is  closed  our  factor- 
ies will  be  exerted  to  their  utmost  to  make 
u|)  for  the  curtailed  operations  of  the  p:i-it 
>ix    months. 


THE  RAILWAY  RATE  CASE. 

It  speaks  equally  well  for  the  ability  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
for  the  good  temper  of  the  American 
people  that  the  battle  for  and  against  high- 
er freight  rates  should  be  waged  with  such 
vigor  thrnughiiut  tlie  country,  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  ill  ban(|uet  halls,  on  the  lecture 
platform,  everywliere  that  men  meet  to- 
gether,   without    there    being    injected    any 
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u^    iiolL'    of   criticism   of   the    IntiTstatc 
Miiiu'icc   Coniinissioii. 

\\      sail!   "battle"  and   truly   it   is   a   battle 

oarnestness  of  tlic  parties  means  any- 

But  why  in  public?     Why  not  merc- 

N're   the   Commission?     Does   one   see 

'    public  prints,  does  he  hear  in  i)rivate 

.>ion,   much   opposition   to   an   advance 

i<?     There  is  some,  but  certainly  not 

If  the  case  were  to  be  judged  on  the 

.'f  what  is  said  away  from  Washing- 

ilie    railroads    would    easily    win    their 

ntcntion. 

Vet  up  to  this  moment  there  remain  very 
serious  doubts  whether  the  Commission  will 
grant  any  general  increases  in  rates,  and 
still  there  are  no  very  serious  charges  that 
the  men  of  the  Commission  are-  obtuse,  un- 
reasonable or  prejudiced.  We  do  not  think 
railroad  men  are  lacking  in  courtesy  or  in 
olicy.  yet  we  do  not  think  it  is  because 
of  courtesy  or  policy  that  railroad  men  re- 
frain from  criticising  the  Commission.  We 
arc  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
planation of  this  cur-'ous  position,  railroad 
men  and  their  friends  all  over  the  country 
engaged  day  by  day  for  months  in  vigor- 
ly  and  enthusiastically  knocking  down 
men  of  straw,  is  that  the  Commission  knows 
more  than  the  public  realizes  of  reasons 
why  rates  may  already  be  reasonably  high, 
[and  that  the  Commission  knows  further  that 
a  large  part  of  the  public  is  opposed  to  rate 
advances,  even  though  it  does  not  loudly 
express   its  views. 

One  cannot  but  grant,  of  course,  that  the 
people  are  the  final  judge  of  what  is  reason- 
able in  a  railway  rate.  There  are  no  legal 
deluiitions  that  can  carry  weight  in  the  long 
run.  The  closest  the  courts  have  come  has 
been  to  declare  a  given  rate  confiscatory  in 
llic  case  of  one  competing  road  and  not 
confiscatory  in  the  case  of  another,  even 
though  it  is  fundamental  that  the  two  roads 
must  charge  the  same  rate.  And  to  de- 
fine confiscation  is  much  harder  than  to  de- 
fine reasonableness.  The  railroads  are  own- 
ed by  men.  One  man  paid  for  Pennsylva- 
nia stock  $186  in  1913,  while  another  paid 
$10()  for  the  stock  in  1<!13.  A  decreed  rate 
may  deprive  the  first  stockholder  of  $80 
of  his  investment,  but  leave  the  other's  in- 
vestment of  $106- intact — the  rate  would  be 
confiscatory  in  the  case  of  one  stockholder 


and  perfectly  proper  in  the  case  of  an- 
other! 

.S(i  we  arc  bound  to  conclude,  in  the  prem- 
ises, that  the  real  contest  of  the  railroads 
is  with  the  people,  whose  conclusion  they 
have  reason  to  hope  will  be  enacted  into 
proper  form  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  is  for  the  people  to  de- 
termine what  is  reasonable  treatment  for 
the  railroads. 

The  Commission  is,  we  think,  under  great- 
er obligation  to  give  weight  to  public  opin- 
ion than  is  generally  recognized.  While  its 
powers  are  broad,  they  have  their  limita- 
tions. The  act  of  June  18,  1910,  prescribed 
that  "at  any  hearing  involving  a  rate  in- 
crease after  January  1,  1910,  or  of  a  rate 
sought  to  be  increased  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  the  bvirden  to  show  that  the  in- 
creased rate  or  proposed  increased  rate  is 
just  and  reasonable  shall  be  upon  the  com- 
mon carrier",  and  the  commission  has  al- 
ways insisted  upon  drawing  a  vital  dis- 
tinction between  need  of  additional  revenue 
and  the  reasonableness  of  any  proposed  rate 
advance.  In  one  of  its  broadest  aspects, 
this  distinction  is  employeil  to  question 
whether  an  increase  in  operating  cost,  rela- 
tive to  gross  income,  is  to  be  laid  upon  the 
passenger  or  upon  the  freight  department. 
Upon  this  aspect  of  the  matter  the  railroads 
are  conspicuously  silent.  There  are  some 
very  good  grounds  for  suspicion  that  much 
iif  the  trouble  arises  from  low  passenger 
rates  in  proportion  to  the  expensive  nature 
of  the  service  rendered,  through  the  run- 
ning of  trains  which  are  very  poorly  patron- 
ized through  all  or  a  large  part  of  their  run. 
On  account  of  various  state  laws  the  rail- 
roads are  prevented  from  advancing  pas- 
senger rates,  even  though  they  were  able 
to  secure  the  full  consnt  of  the  Federal 
Commission. 

To  an  extent,  though  only  to  an  extent 
which  the  Commission  defines  from  time 
to  time,  the  act  of  1910  is  interpreted  in  ac- 
cordance with  English  practice,  for  in  Eng- 
land real  regulation  is  a  matter  of  nearly 
two  decades  greater  age  than  in  the  United 
States.  While  there  had  for  a  long  time 
been  prescribed  maximum  rates,  in  1892  the 
ICnglish  Parliament  revised  rates,  in  many 
cases  reducing  the  maximum  rates,  where- 
upon the  railroads  advanced  all  their  rates 
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(Continued  from  previous  page.) 
to  the  prescribed  maxima.  This  resulting 
in  a  storm  of  protest,  an  act  was  passed  in 
18U4.  which  prescribed  that  in  the  case  of 
those  advances,  as  well  as  any  that  should 
subsequently  be  undertaken,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  railroad  to  prove  that 
there  had  been  an  actual  increase  in  the 
cost  of  handling  the  particular  commodity 
affected.  Our  Commission  seems  disposed 
to  take  a  similar  stand,  but  on  account  of 
the  wording  of  our  law  it  must  go  farther, 
and  require  the  railroad  to  justify  the  reas- 
onableness of  the  proposed  advanced  rate. 
In  other  words,  the  English  act  justified, 
in  great  measure,  the  rates  which  chanced 
to  be  in  existence  upon  a  certain  date, 
whereas  our  Act  of  Congress  justifies  noth- 
ing: it  requires  everything  to  be  proved. 
Thus  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has   a  very  difficult   problem  before  it. 

PIG  IRON   PRODUCTION. 

According  to  the  Iron  .\ge,  pig  iron  prcj- 
duction  in  April  was  2.269. 9o5  tons  against 
2,347,867  tons  in  March,  the  daily  rate  fig- 
uring out  75.H60  tons  and  75. ".'iS  tons,  re- 
spectively. The  expected  curtailment  did 
not  come  in  April,  but  the  blowing  out  of 
furnaces  came  thick  toward  the  close  of 
the  month.  Thus  the  figures  of  active  ca- 
pacity of  May  Ist  are  the  real  index  to 
what  is  going  on.  With  a  net  loss  .jf 
eighteen  furnaces  in  April  (211  being  in 
blast  May  1st,  against  229),  the  capacity 
active  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  was 
71,095  tons  a  day.  over  5,000  tons  less  than 
on  .April   1st,,  when  it  was  76,111  tons. 

Daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  an- 
thracite pig  iron,  gross  tons: 

1910        1911.        1912.        1913.        1914. 
Jan.    .    84,148     56,752     66,384     90,172     60,808 
Feb...    85.0JG      64.090      72.442      92.369      67.45- 
Mar..      84.459      70,036      77,591      89,147      75,738 
.\pril.    82,792     68,836     79.181      91.759     75.665 

May..    77,103     61,079     81,051     91,039      

June   .    75,516     59,585     81,358     87,619 

July..    69,305     57,841     77,738     82,601      

Aug.   .   67,963     62,150     81,046     82,057      

Sep...    68,476     65,903     82,1?8     83,531 

Oct...    67,520     67,811     86,722     d2,133      

Nov..     63,659     66,648     87,697     74,453 
Dec...    57,349     65,912     89,766     63,987 


COMMERCIAL  FAILURES, 

Fewer  failures  in  Xew  England  and  tht 
-Middle  States,  but  a  larger  number  in  the 
West  and  South  and  a  net  -ncrease  ol 
seventy-nine  failures,  or  6.9  per  cent  over 
April  a  year  ago,  is  the  substance  of  "Krad- 
street's"  report  of  failures  for  the  monlli 
just  ended.  The  number  of  failures  f'M 
.\pril  was  the  largest  ever  reported  in 
April,  although  the  number  was  2.5  per 
cent  less  than  in  March  and  the  liabilities 
for  April  were  31  per  cent  smaller  than  in 
March  ;ind  12  per  cen*  sm;iller  than  in 
.\pril  a  year  ago. 

In   the   following  table   will   be   found   the 
failures  monthly  and  quarterly  for  *he  first 
four   months   of  the   past   two  years: 
\o.  of 

1914.  failures.     Assets.     Liabilities. 

January    1.729  $20,421,273  $35,196,682 

February    1,206     10.820,258     20,159,736 

March     1.260     13,530,577     36,159,420 

First  quarter  4,195  44.772.108  81,515,838 
--^Pril    1.227       8.753.891     17,889,354 

1913. 

January     1.566        8.404,34'J      15,619,192 

February    1,114      16.159.858      29,802,170 

March    1.2:!5        8,308.715      19,411.481 

First  quarter  :!.91j  32,872,915  64,832.843 
April     1,14S      12,47.i.96S      20.404.323 


BANK  CLEARINGS, 

Following  are   the  aggregate  of  clearings 
monthly  at   all   cities   in   the   United   States, 
compared  with  the  like  periods  in  four  pre- 
ceding years  as   reported  by   Bradstreets; 
(Six    figures   omitted) 
1914.        1913.        1912.        1911.        1909. 


Jan. 

.$16,053 

$16,092 

$14,977 

$14,341 

$13,905 

Feb. 

12,736 

13,483 

12,788 

12,136 

11,121 

Mar. 

14,111 

13,988 

14,330 

13,323 

12,473 

Ist  q  r 

42.nnn 

43.563 

43,095 

39,810 

37,499 

April 

14.162 

14,855 

12,254 

13,531 

May 

13.972 

14,708 

13,.367 

13,868 

June 

13,581 

13,519 

13,691 

14,007 

3d  q'r 

41.715 

43,082 

39,312 

40,406 

July 

13.423 

13,847 

12,925 

13,322 

Aug. 

12.260 

13,097 

12,495 

13,390 

Sep. 

13,290 

12,956 

12,410 

l-,405 

3d  q'r 

38.970 

39,900 

37,830 

40,117 

Oct. 

15,553 

17,002 

13,335 

15,71C 

Nov. 

13,741 

15,328 

13,891 

14,62<] 

Dec. 

14,536 

15,217 

14,0?7 

15.721 

4th  q'r 

43,832 

47,447 

41,253 

46,03! 

Total       168,083   172,524   158,195   164,054 
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DIGEST  OF  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


FAVORABLE. 

1 — Ideal  Crop  Outlook,  prospect  of  largest 
wheat  crop  on  record.  No  less  an  authority 
than  Patten  predicts  that  there  will  be 
300,000,000  bushels  available  for  export. 
Every  promise  that  weather  i.nd  soil  condi- 
tions indicate  largest  general  crop  on  record. 
. — Mexican  developments  and  negotia- 
tions indicate  that  war  will  be  avoided  and 
a  settlement  reached  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  that  country  satisfactory  to  the  U.  S. 
Government,  and  favorable  for  the  impor- 
tant American  investments  and  business  in- 
terests in  Mexico. 

3. — A  good  and  satisfactory  money  situ- 
ation, money  rates  at  present  as  low  as  at 
anytime  this  year  in  spite  of  exports  of  $1,- 
000,000  gold  this  week  and  better  demand 
for  funds  from  Wall  Street  on  account  of 
growing  activity  and  higher  prices  there. 

. — Confidence  inspired  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Richard  Olney  as  Governor  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  a  guarantee  of  banking 
efficiency,  while  the  appointment  of  Paul 
Warburg  as  a  member  of  the  board  assures 
an  expert  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  banking. 

5. — Congress  to  adjourn  July  10th,  unless 
prevented  by  Mexican  affairs. 

6. — Failure  records  Improved. 

7. — Unemployment  not  increasing.  Help 
advertisements  in  28  cities  during  week  be- 
ginning May  1st  show  substantial  decrease. 

8. — Wall  Street  advances,  a  barometer  of 
coming  improvement  and  returning  confi- 
dence. 

9. — Railroad  rate  hearings  closed.  Decis- 
ion now  expected  within  next  three  weeks, 
and  every  indication  that  the  railroads  hav- 
ing proved  their  case,  will  be  granted  most 
of  the  advance  they  have  asked. 

10. — Reason  for  believing  that  "hard  times" 
have  begun  to  accomplish  what  argument 
and  common  sense  failed  to  do,  namely  to 
make  our  legislators  realize  that  'n  their 
continued  activity  in  regulating  and  shack- 
ling business,  they  are  destroying  confi- 
dence and  enterprise  of  the  business  inter- 
est, creating  unemployment  and  endanger- 
ing their  success  in  the  fall  elections. 

11. — Better  buying  by  railroads  and  con- 
sumers generally,  a  point  having  been 
reached  where  recent  abstinence  could  not 
be  continued. 


UNFAVORABLE. 

1. — Possibility  that  efforts  to  prevent  war 
in  Mexico  may  fail,  and  in  which  case  the 
United  States  may  have  to  face  a  long 
guerilla  war  in  that  country,  with  the  possi- 
bility always  present  of  trouble  cropping  up 
with  other  nations  who  may  require  treat- 
ment of  the  situation  in  a  manner  not  sat- 
isfactory to  the  dignity  and  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

3. — The  Anti-Trust  bills  still  pending  in 
Congress. 

?>■ — Stagnation  in  general  trade,  and  de- 
pression on  the  realization  that  business 
has  lost  some  of  the  best  months  in  the 
year  for  activity  and  starting  of  new  enter- 
prises. The  feeling  that  the  general  atti- 
tude will  be  to  await  the  certainty  of  a  large 
crop,  in  other  words  to  await  the  fall 
months,  before  resuming  to  normal  business 
enthusiasm  and  activity. 

4. — Unemployment  decreasing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  labor. 

5. — The  losses  to  business  that  has  fol- 
lowed six  months  of  reduced  operations  and 
the  decline  in  investments  and  prices  of  al- 
most everything  except  food  and  raiment. 
Actual  "cost  of  living"  not  reduced,  while 
means  of  pay  for  same  considerably  curtail- 
ed. 

6. — Lack  of  confidence  in  our  legislators 
in  their  role  of  regulators  of  business,  and 
discouragement  over  affairs  generally  which 
mental  attitude  it  may  take  some  time  to 
change. 
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OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE, 

Washington. — Both  imports  and  domestic 
exports  increased  during  March  over  March 
of  last  year,  according  to  preliminary  fig- 
ures announced  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce.  March  imports  aggregated  $181,- 
930,039,  against  $155,445,498  in  March  last 
year;  free  merchandise  representing  $11,- 
053,480,  or  61  per  cent  of  the  month's  total, 
against  $84,216,033,  or  54  per  cent  in  March 
a  year  ago.  Domestic  exports  in  March  to- 
taled $183,931,571,  registering  a  slight  gain 
over  the  $183,446,790  of  March  last  year; 
but  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  foreign 
merchandise  reduced  the  total  exports  to 
$187,314,170  in  March,  1914,  as  compared 
with  $187,426,711  in  March  of  last  vear. 

For  the  nine  months  ended  March  of  the 
current  year  the  imports  totaled  $1,397,727,- 
313,  against  $1,401,844,183  last  year;  and 
domestic  exports  totaled  $1,859,107,589, 
against  $1,881,043,972  last  year.  Foreign 
goods  exported  aggregated  $23,935,376  in 
the  nine  months  compared  with  $27,014,401 
last  year.  The  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports in  March  was  $5,384,131,  and  in  the 
nine  months  ended  March,  $485,315,652. 
Gold  imports  during  the  month  totaled  $7,- 
843,769,  compared  with  $4,380,993  in  March, 
1913;  while  gold  exports  were  but  $3,632,049 
against  $18,076,584  in  March  last  year. 

COMMODITY  PRICES, 

The  latest  index  number  compiled  by 
"Bradstreet's"  works  out  at  $8.7562  as  of 
April  1st.  This  displays  a  drop  of  eight- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  which  closely  ap- 
proaches the  percentage  of  loss  reflected  by 
the  two  leading  English  authorities,  one  of 
which  portrays  a  decrease  of  nine-tenths  of 
one  per  cent,  while  the  other  notes  a  loss 
of  one  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
it  shows  the  lowest  index  number  registered 
for  any  month  since  August  of  1911,  and 
comparison  with  April  1,  1913,  reveals  a  de- 
cline of  5.8  per  cent,  while  contrast  with 
that  date  in  1913  furnishes  a  slump  of  3.7 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
ievel  is  3.6  per  cent  above  that  of  April  1, 
1911,  but  it  is  4.8  per  cent  below  the  like 
time  in  1910.  The  current  index  is  5.2  per 
cent  higher  than  that  of  April  1,  1909  and 
8.5   per    cent   above    that    of   April    1,    1908, 


wlicn  tlie  post-panic  effects  of  October,  1907 
were  strongly  in  evidence.  As  compared 
with  April  1,  1907,  there  is  a  decrease  of  3.3: 
per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  "Bradstreets" 
index  numbers  (the  totals  of  the  prices  per 
pound  of  ninety-six  articles)  since  January 
1,  1909: 

1909.     1910.      1911.      1912.     1913.     1914. 
Jan.     8.263     9.231     8.836     8.949     9.493     8.885 
Feb.    8.302     9.073     8.766     8.958     9.459     8.861 
Mar.    8.217     9.111     8.603     8.902     9.405     8.832 
Apr.    8.316     9.200     S.522     0.098     9.297     8.r5& 
May    8.302     9.039     8.458     9.270     9.139 
June    8.396     8.911     8.529     9  103     9.073 
July    8.457     8.935     8.594     9.113     8.952 
Aug.    8.504     8.822     8.657     9.159     9.011 
Sep.     8.891     8,952     8.819     9.215     9.100 
Oct.     8.748      8.927      8.806      9.451      9.152 
Nov.    8.964     8.877     8.893     9.478     9.325 
Dec.    9.126     8.784     8.982     9.546     9.229 
Year   8.S15     8.989     8.713     9.186     9.211 

IDLE  RAILWAY  CARS. 

The  fortnightly  bulletin  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  shows  that  on  April 
15th  there  was  a  net  surplus  of  freight  cars 
on  the  lines  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada of  212,869  this  representing  an  increase 
of  73,357  cars  during  the  first  half  of  April. 

The   fortnightly   figures   are   given   below, 
with   the   returns   for   other   periods   figures 
representing   net    surplus    of   idle    cars,    ex- 
cept where  otherwise  indicated: 
1913— 


1914— 

Apr.  15 312,869 

Apr.  1   139,518 

Mar.  15 124,865 

Mar.  1 153,907 

Feb.  15 197,052 

Feb.  1   209,678 

Jan.   15    214,889 

Jan.  1   188,850 

1913— 
Dec.   15    ...    tl01,545 

Dec.  1   57,234 

Nov.  15 22,653 

Nov.  1 *1,842 

Oct.  15 *6,048 

Oct.  1 10,374 

Sep.  15   40,150 

*  Net  shortage;  f 


Sep.  1     58,305 

Aug.  IS  . .    .  .  54,42» 

Aug.  1 58,445 

July  15   .    ...  69,405 

June  30 63,704 

June  14 63,927 

May  31   50,90- 

May  15 50,2fn 

May  1 39,7'.i' 

April   15 57,4'.i'- 

April  1      .      .  57,988 

Mar.  15 37,775 

Mar.  1 31,381 

Feb.  15 32,183 

Feb.  1   37,260 

Jan.  15   28,439 

Jan.   1    17,053 

Maximum  surplus   for 


I 


year;  t  Minimum  surplus  for  year. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

From  the  returns  specially  compiled  by 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletin  it  appears  that  the  output  of  char- 
ters for  $1,000,000  or  over  in  the  Eastern 
States,  including  the  filing  of  increases  of 
capital  last  month  involved  $136,185,000. 
This  is  the  best  monthly  show^ing  for  some 
time.  For  example,  it  compares  with  $57,- 
700,000  in  March.  In  April  a  year  ago,  how- 
ever, the  total  was  $11)8,718,300.  Other 
companies  incorporated  during  the  past 
month  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  or  over, 
including  all  other  States  than  those  of  the 
East,  bring  the  grand  total  up  to  $186,753,- 
000,  against  $131,737,000  in  March.  In  April, 
1913,  the  incorporations  totaled  $255,333,000. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  total  in- 
corporations in  the  Eastern  States  cover- 
ing concerns  with  an  individual  capitaliza- 
tion of  $1,000,000  or  more  by  months: 

1914.  1913.  1913. 

Jan.  . .  $130,050,000  $333,450,000  $310,530,000 
Feb.  ..  51,575,000  191,500,000  166,300,000 
Mar.  .  .  57,700,000  166,030,000  159,578,000 
April.  136,185,000  198,718,000  381,457,000 
Total    $365,510,000  $888,698,000  $817,855,000 

May    173,300,000     140,284,000 

June    79,550,000     380,170,000 

July 83,650,000     253,518,000 

Aug 63,500,000     164,500,000 

Sept 43,750,000     115,050,000 

Oct 70,856,300     169,495,000 

Nov 77,800,000     154,300,000 

Dec 55,350,000     300,100,000 

Total     $1,534,254,300  $3,295,173,000 

THE  STOCK  MARKET. 

Transactions  in  stocks  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  during  April  amounted  to 
7,680,037  shares.  This  was  larger,  with  the 
exception  of  January,  than  any  month  since 
last  October  and  compares  with  5,784,651 
shares  in  March  and  8,496,163  shares  in 
April,  1913. 

Total  stock  sales  on  the  14th  were  the 
largest  of  any  day  since  January  30th, 
when  533,540  shares  changed  hands.  On 
five  days  during  the  month  stock  sales  ex- 
ceeded 400,000  shares,  whereas  during  the 
month  previous  there  was  only  one  such 
day.  On  the  4th  only  106,103  shares  were 
sold. 

Bond    dealings   were    below    the    previous 


niuulh,  but  in  excess  of  the  corresponding 
month  in  1913,  the  total  being  60,755,000. 
The  largest  day's  transactions  was  $3,396,- 
000  on  the  33nd,  and  the  smallest  was  $1,- 
450,000  on  the  30th. 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

Building  operations  for  March  as  report- 
ed by  "Bradstreet's"  are  very  good,  the 
best  in  fact,  for  over  a  year  past  or 
since  March,  1913,  which  month  it  surpass- 
es by  a  fair  percentage.  The  showing  for 
March  is  especially  good  when  compared 
with  that  for  February,  and  this  particular 
increase  is  the  largest  reported  for  many 
years   past. 

Expenditures  at  136  cities  for  March  ag- 
gregate $82,597,334,  as  against  only  $50,350,- 
962  in  February  and  $78,375,907  in  March  a 
year  ago.  There  is  here  shown  a  gain  of 
64.3  per  cent  over  February  and  of  5.3  per 
cent  over  March  last  year,  with  seventy-six 
out  of  the  136  cities  showing  increases  over 
the  corresponding  month  last  year,  and 
sixty  showing  decreases. 

The  record  of  building  expenditures  at 
leading  American  cities,  according  to  Brad- 
streets,  reporting  monthly,  quarterly  and 
yearly  from  April,  1913,  down  to  and  in- 
cluding March,  1914,  shows  the  ebb  and 
flow  in  the  building  industry  in  the  past  27 
months,  as  follows: 

Cities.  1913.  1912. 

Apr.       145         96,918,246   103,189,722     D.     6.0 

May       146  88,706,252     95,008,769     D.     6.6 

June      146         80,859,953     96,958,930     D.  16.6 

3d    quarter    366,484,451  295,157,411     D.     9.7 

Six  months    463,186,846  474,753,575     D.     2.4 

July       145  75,501,375     87,580,278     D.   13.7 

Aug.      146  63,730,880     83,463,183     D.   23.6 

Sep.       143  76,730,050     68,680,476     I.     11.7 

3rd  quarter  215,942,305  239,722,967     D.  10.0 

9    months.     679,139,151   714,476,512     D.     5.0 

Oct.       144  63,035,385     73,128,886     D.   13.8 

Nov.      145  50.405,703     71,176,911      D.  39.1 

Dec.       146  67,409,818     73,180,455      D.     6.6 

4th   quarter   180,847,906  316,486,352     D.   16.4 

Year    859,977.057  930,962,764     D.     7.6 

1914.  1913. 

Jan.    14G   45,999,862  55,514,979  D,  17.1 

Feb.   148    51,376,112  62,784,999  D.  1811 

Mar.   136    82,597,324  78,375,907  I.   8.4 

1st  quarter  179,973,398  196,675,885  D.  8.4 
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SECURITY  FLOTATION  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
ACTIVITY. 


By  James  H.  Brookmire,  President  of 
THE  BROOKMIRE  ECONOMIC  SERVICE. 
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During  the  first  quarter  of  1914,  says  the 
London  Economist,  "the  amount  of  capital 
raised  for  the  United  States  has  dwindled 
very  much,  owing  to  the  enforced  inactivity 
of  the  railways  regarding  extensions."  The 
aggregate  of  security  flotations  in  London 
during  this  three  months'  period  was 
$488,000,000.  Of  this  huge  amount  of 
•capital  exchanged  for  securities  in  the 
British  investment  market,  only  about 
^71,000,000  was  for  commercial  undertakings 
in  the  British  Isles.  The  rest  went  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  most  largely  to  Canada, 
Australia,  Argentine  and  South  Africa. 
Only  $19,000,000  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  most  of  this  amount  was  for  electric 
lighting  and  power  companies.  The  capital 
secured  from  British  investors  for  the  de- 
velopment of  American  railways  was  neg- 
ligible. 

Capital  Timid  or  Scarce. 

The  reasons  why  the  American  railways 
are  inactive  and  do  not  obtain  capital  for 
extensions  are  mainly  two:  First,  the  hos- 
tility of  our  government  to  the  railroads 
lias  so  clouded  their  prospects  with  uncer- 
tainty that  investors  abstain  from  purchases 
except  at  such  disadvantageous  terms  as  to 
make  new  security  issues  financially  unwise; 
and,  second,  that  the  capital  markets  of 
Europe  have  been  so  heavily  drained  during 
the  past  few  years  by  the  demands  of  com- 
merce and  expenditures  for  war  that  the 
present  supply  of  investment  capital  in 
Europe  is  relatively  scarce. 

At  Paris  the  situation  is  even  worse  than 
at  London.  In  the  first  place,  after  the 
Balkan  War  broke  out,  nineteen  months 
ago  the  big  Paris  banks  secretly  loaned 
huge  sums  to  the  Balkan  countries,  expect- 
ing to  be  reimbursed  by  funds  obtained  from 
investors  through  the  sale  of  new  Balkan 
government  bond  issues.  Last  fall  it  ap- 
-peared  that  the  French  crisis  would  be  re- 
lieved by  this  procedure,  but  the  plans  of 
the  Paris  bankers  were  frustrated  by  the 
demands  of  the  French  government  for 
money. 

Recently,  however,  the  Paris  banks  have 
floated  a  $35,000,000  bond  issue  for  Greece, 
and  several  other  offerings  of  new  securities 


have  been  absorbed  in  the  French  market, 
but  so  long  as  the  big  bond  houses  at  Lon- 
don and  Paris  are  loaded  up  with  huge 
amounts  of  undigested  securities  from  other 
countries,  as  at  present,  it  is  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  advise  their  customers 
against  the  purchase  of  American  Railway 
securities  in  order  to  confine  investment 
attention  to  the  "goods"  they  have  to  sell. 

Unfortunately  for  the  business  outlook  in 
the  United  States,  moreover,  the  ruinous 
losses  sustained  by  many  foreign  investors 
holding  the  securities  of  the  Frisco,  Rock 
Island  and  several  other  properties  have 
tended  also  to  prejudice  them  against  the 
securities  of  even  those  American  railways 
which  are  in  good  financial  condition. 
Further  Recuperation  Abroad  Imperative. 

If  we  are  to  enjoy  a  period  of  sustained 
activity  for  a  period  of  years,  international 
financial  conditions  must  be  such  as  will 
permit  the  continuous  favorable  reception 
of  American  stocks  and  bonds  abroad,  for 
before  materials  can  be  bought  and  wages 
paid  for  purposes  of  new  Railroad  construc- 
tion, new  securities  must  be  sold  to  the  in- 
vesting public  to  obtain  working  capital. 

When  a  new  issue  of  the  stocks  or  bonds 
of  an  American  Railroad  is  to  be  made, 
some  New  York  underwriting  house  gener- 
ally undertakes  to  sell  the  same  to  investors 
throughout  the  world  by  offering  subscrip- 
tions to  brokerage  houses  in  New  York, 
Boston.  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and 
other  cities  in  the  United  States,  as  well  a^ 
in  Europe,  and  although  the  United  State ^ 
is  much  less  dependent  upon  Europe  than 
was  the  case  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  new 
financing  by  corporations  in  this  country 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  unless 
large  amounts  of  the  new  securities  offered 
are  taken  by  investors  in  Europe,  especially 
England,  France  and  Germany. 

For  instance,  although  the  prosperity  of 
the  era  from  1901-1907  was  based  largely 
upon  the  physical  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  the  efficiency  and  commercial 
genius  of  the  American  people,  the  rapid 
development  of  that  period  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  large  amounts 
of  working  capital  secured  from  Europe  in 
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the  years  when  the  Banking  Index  of  the 
Bank  of  France  was  above  normal.  At  the 
present  time  European  financial  conditions 
are  improving  and  indications  are  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  borrow  money  extensively 


from  foreign  countries  during  the  next  few 
years,  but  just  now  foreign  financial  houses 
cannot  handle  any  large  amounts  or 
American  securities — the  present  over- 
extended position  of  the  banking  index  of 
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the  Bank  of  France  proves  this. 
The  Business  Outlook. 
The  two  fundamental  factors  which  favor 
a  period  of  improvement  and  rising  prices 
later  in  the  year  are  (1)  the  favorable  con- 
dition of  the  soil  and  winter  wheat  crop, 
and  (2)  the  fact  that  the  banking  index  of 
the  UNITED  STATES  BAROMETER 
CHART  is  approaching  the  area  of  Abund- 
ant Reserves. 

Plentiful  banking  resources  are  absolutely- 
necessary  as  a  prerequisite  to  improvement 
in  the  steel  trade,  for  without  easy  credit 
conditions  the  Railroads  cannot  borrow 
money  at  reasonable  terms,  and  unless  the 
Railroads  participate  in  a  general  buying 
movement  the  steel  business  cannot  enjoy 
a  sustained  increase  in  activity.  A  substan- 
tial amoufit  of  Railroad  buying  can  be  ex- 
pected during  1914,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  badly  in  need  of  new  equipment 
as  a  general  thing;  but  the  banks  cannot  af- 
ford to  extend  credit  liberally  to  the  Rail- 
roads beyond  their  urgent  current  needs 
unless  the  crop  outlook  promises  an  in- 
crease in  agricultural  wealth  sufficiently 
large  to  justify  hope  for  increased  Railroad 
earnings,  and  this  is  why  sustained  expan- 
sion of  the  steel  industry  will  require  satis- 
factory crops  as  well  as  easy  money  con- 
ditions. 

The  two  factors  which  are  imfavorable 
to  a  speedy  recovery  in  the  steel  markets 
are  (1)  that  as  a  result  of  the  lower  tariff 
schedules  there  will  be  increased  competi- 
tion with  foreign  producers  at  a  time  when 
business  depression  in  Europe  is  growing 
more  accentuated,  so  that  American  manu- 
facturers will  be  very  cautious  about  ad- 
vancing quotations  through  fear  of  losing 
the  seacoast  markets;  and  (2)  that  the  for- 
eign capital  markets  are  still  unfavorable 
to  the  sale  of  American  Railroad  securities 
to  European  investors. 

The  one  uncertain  factor  which  has  be- 
come the  most  important  element  in  de- 
termining business  sentiment  for  the 
moment  is  the  matter  of  increasing  freight 
rates  on  the  Eastern  roads.  A  favorable 
decision  together  with  easy  money  condi- 
tions would  start  the  ball  rolling  toward 
industrial  recovery;  and  if  in  addition  the 
harvests  prove  plentiful  next  fall,  we  should 
have  an  adequate  basis  for  genuine  pros- 
perity. But  a  decision  unfavorable  to  the 
Roads,  together  with  the  two  unfavorable 
factors  mentioned  above,  would  tend  to 
delay  industrial  recovery. 


With  the  Banking  Index  of  the  UNITED 
STATES  BAROMETER  CHART  rising 
into  the  area  of  Abundant  Reserves,  how- 
ever, regardless  of  temporary  obstacles,  it 
may  be  positively  predicted  that  the  next 
long  swing  in  securities  and  business  will 
be   upward. 


TOPICAL    TALKS   ON   IRON. 


XIV.    Tonnage  Concepts. 

To  a  few  men,  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion or  sale  of  steel,  tonnage  concepts  of 
steel  come  easy,  but  to  many  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  industry,  and  to  the  average 
layman,  tonnage  statements  mean  very  lit- 
tle. Given  a  stated  number  of  tons  of  steel, 
few  men  can  form  any  idea  of  what  the 
steel  would  do,  while  given  a  certain  struc- 
ture or  piece  of  work  the  idea  of  how 
many  tons  of  steel  is  involved  is  very 
vague.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  a 
few  instances  of  what  tonnages  mean. 

Standard  railroad  track,  laid  in  the  heavi- 
est section  of  rail  commonly  employed,  100 
pounds  to  the  yard,  requires  157.1  gross 
tons  per  mile.  The  production  in  1913, 
therefore,  3,500,000  tons,  would  lay  about 
20,000  miles  of  track.  By  trade  custom 
standard  rails  are  50-pound  and  over  per 
yard,  light  rails  being  under  that  limit,  but 
in  practice  there  is  a  fairly  wide  gap  be- 
tween light  and  standard  rails,  and  the  aver- 
age weight  of  rails  used  in  standard  steam 
track  is  not  far  from  85  pounds. 

Locomotives,  which  are  built  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  4,000  to  5,000  a  year,  weigh  on 
an  average  100  gross  tons  apiece,  or  a 
trifle  more,  so  that  a  normal  year  means 
about  half  a  million  tons  of  locomotives 
turned  out.  For  industrial  purposes  and  for 
small  public  roads  locomotives  usually  run 
under  200,000  pounds.  In  relatively  rare 
instances,  and  only  for  special  service,  lo- 
comotives are  built  above  400,000  pounds  in 
weight.  In  1913  the  total  number  of  loco- 
motives ordered  weighing  above  400,000 
pounds  was  65,  the  average  weight  being 
422,000  pounds.  There  are  about  60,000  lo- 
comotives now  in  service  on  the  regular 
steam  roads,  with  an  average  weight  of  a 
trifle  under  75  gross  tons  each,  making  a 
total  weight  of  about  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion tons.  All  weights  here  given  are  of 
locomotives  only,  excluding  tenders.  The 
average  weight  of  locomotives  in  service  is 
increasing  as  the  new  ones  added  are  much 
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icr  tliaii  the  old  ones  discarded. 

Approximately  half  of  all  the  freight  cars 
now  being  built  arc  of  100,000  pounds  ca- 
pacity. A  few  are  built  of  slightly  more 
than  100,000  pounds  capacity,  while  the 
other  favorite  capacities  are  80,000  and  60,- 
000  pounds.  Relatively  few  cars  run  as 
low  as  60,000  pounds.  Nearly  all  cars  built 
are  all-steel  or  steel  underframed,  the 
amount  of  iron  and  steel  actually  entering 
the  car  generally  ranging  from  12  to  20 
gross  tons. 

Passing  now  to  something  light,  by  way 
of  diversion,  a  full  year's  output  of  tin  plate 
is  about  a  million  gross  tons,  equal  to  200 
square  miles.  Made  into  two-pound  tin 
cans  the  product  would  be  8,600,000,000  cans. 
The  population  of  continental  Lhiited  States 
is  now  estimated  at  98.781,000,  so  that  there 
would  be  87  cans  per  capita,  equivalent  to 
about  50  square  feet.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  large  part  of  the  output  is  so  made  up, 
and  the  consumption  of  tin  cans  per  capita 
per  year  easily  runs  into  the  dozens.  That 
explains  the  million  tons  a  year  of  a  prod- 
uct so  light  as  tin  plate,  and  yet  a  former 


president  of  the  steel  corporation  used  to 
refer  to  the  tin  plate  branch  as  "the  toy  de- 
partment." A  base  box  of  tin  plate,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  31,360  square  inches,  being 
112  sheets  14x20  inches,  and  the  average 
weight  per  box  is  about  100  pounds. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  lineal 
concepts  of  such  longitudinal  articles  as 
wire  and  pipe,  but  nothing  can  be  done  in 
this  direction  because  the  weights  vary  so 
widely.  A  full  year's  output  of  pipe,  for 
instance,  is  about  two  and  a  quarter  million 
gross  tons,  but  if  this  were  all  made  into 
•J^-inch,  formerly  the  most  common  size 
of  ordinary  merchant  pipe,  it  would  involve 
no  less  than  1,700,000  miles,  whereas  if  the 
steel  were  made  into  12-inch  line  pipe,  a 
size  far  from  the  largest  employed,  the 
length  would  be  only  about  15,000  miles. 

Taking  the  total  make  of  pig  iron  in  the 
United  States  in  a  year  at  31,000,000  gross 
tons,  or  approximately  the  output  of  1913, 
this  quantity  would  cover  one  square  mile 
to  a  height  of  about  five  and  a  half  feet. 
The  total  rolled  iron  and  steel  would  make 
a  layer  about  a  foot  less  in  thickness. 


EFFICIENCY  DEFINED. 


A  Higher  Development  of  Common-Sense. 


At  the  inaugural  reunion  dinner  of  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  officials  and  employees  held 
in  this  city,  Charles  W.  Tomlinson,  gen- 
eral Eastern  freight  agent,  defined  the  sci- 
ence and  study  of  efficiency  as  a  higher 
development   of   common-sense. 

"The  science  and  study  of  efficiency," 
he  said,  "is  a  matter  of  recent  years,  but 
like  the  tango  and  maxixe,  it  has  become 
a  wave,  and  is  being  advocated  and  studied 
on  all  sides.  I  recall  an  instance  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  which  oc- 
curred while  I  was  representing  the  com- 
pany in  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  might 
inject  a  point  of  interest  in  connection 
with  what  I  am  about  to  say:  that  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  road,  was  among  the 
first  railroads  of  this  country  to  build  a 
freight  car  thirty-three  feet  in  length, 
building  fifty  of  them  as  an  experiment 
to  take  care  of  lumber  business  out  of 
Michigan,  thus  enabling  lumber  shippers  to 
make  two  piles  of  sixteen-foot  lumber  in 
one  car,  the  additional  three  feet  in  the 
length  of  this  car  enabling  them  to  double 
its  capacity. 


"Tliese  cars  were  sent  to  Michigan  with 
an  injunction  that  they  must  not  be  loaded 
for  points  on  the  Wheeling  &  Pittsburgh 
division,  where  the  curves  were  short. 
Regardless  of  this,  however,  one  car  was 
loaded  for  Washington,  Pa.,  reached  Wheel- 
ing, and  there  held  up  because  it  would 
not  run  over  that  division — Wheeling  to 
Washington,  Pa.  The  car  was  ordered  to 
Benwood  Junction  for  transfer.  Other  help 
not  being  available  at  that  point,  the  sec- 
tion boss  was  ordered  to  transfer  the  car. 
His  instructions  were  terse  and  to  the  point 
— transfer  the  car.  He  got  a  sixteen-foot 
length  into  one  end  of  the  car;  having  a 
thirty-foot  car,  he  could  not  get  the  balance 
of  the  original  shipment  into  the  car  in  its 
original  length.  His  instructions  were  to 
transfer  the  car.  He  figured  it  out  that 
the  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  saw  the 
balance  of  the  lumber  in  two,  which  he  did, 
and  in  this  manner  he  was  able  to  get  the 
shipment    into    the    car. 

"He  did  as  he  was  told,  but  his  method 
was  not  efficient  from  the  company's  stand- 
point  at   that   time,    nor   would    it   now   be 
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considered  under  the  head  of  'Efficiency.' 

"Efficiency  has  a  double  value,  a  quad- 
ruple value,  an  unlimited  value.  It  is  not 
something  to  be  reserved  for  the  compre- 
hension of  the  elect.  It  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  called  scientific  management  and  used 
as  a  bugaboo.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  noth- 
ing but  common-sense  applied  to  every- 
day affairs.  The  doing  of  a  thing  in  a 
better,  quicker,  and  more  economical  way 
than  at  present,  the  doing  of  a  thing  in 
the  right  way,  the  easy,  the  adept,  the  direct 
and  natural  way,  rather  than  in  the  care- 
less, slovenly,  wrong,  or  round-about  way. 
Efficiency  is  the  duty  not  alone  of  every 
man  to  himself,  but  every  man  to  his 
neighbor.  It  is  a  slogan  that  means  pros- 
perity, and  a  watchword  of  honest  effort 
and  will  direct  energy.  Efficiency  in  the 
office  means  more  and  better  business  and 
larger  profits,  and  rightly  should  receive 
first  attention  because  all  work  originates 
and   ends   in    the   office. 

"The  price  of  inefficiency:  I  wish  to 
couple  these  two  viewpoints  with  this  sub- 
ject. The  claim  which  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
sawing  of  the  sixteen-feet  lengths  into 
eight-feet  lengths,  which,  while  it  only  re- 
duced the  length  of  it  50  per  cent.,  reduced 
the  value  of  it  75  per  cent.,  was  the  price 
of  inefficiency,  but  the  adherence  to  instruc- 
tions without  regard  to  results.  In  other 
words,  I  assume  that  the  section  boss  who 
did  it  felt  that  he  was  paid  for  what  he 
did,   and   not   for   what    he   knew. 

"Can  you  figure  the  price  of  inefficiency 
in  the  office  clerk,  who,  when  he  dips  his 
pen  in  the  ink  bottle,  finds  there  is  no  ink 
there? 

"The  machinist  who  has  a  job  on  a 
whistle  and  on  an  eccentric,  finishes  the 
whistle  and  starts  on  the  eccentric,  and, 
before  getting  far,  finds  he  has  left  half 
his   tools   on   the   cab. 

"I  might  say,  however,  that  with  the 
plumber  this  kind  of  efficiency  has  become 
a  science.  Did  you  ever  have  a  plumber 
come  to  your  house  to  do  a  job  who  opened 
up  his  tool  bag,  looked  at  the  job,  and  found 
that  he  had  to  go  back  to  the  shop  to  get 
another  tool,  adding  three  hours'  time  at 
plumber's    rates    to    your    bill? 

"The  one  comprehensive  word  covering 
efficiency  in  its  fullest  and  broadest  sense 
is  'results,'  not  the  initial  result,  but  the 
final   result.     The   unit  measure  is   but  the 


starting  point,  but  the  combination  of  the 
units  brings  about  a  complete  and  finished 
article   of  efficiency. 

"This  brings  me  to  the  outcome  in  sum- 
ming up  that,  first,  figures  having  but  a 
relative  value  should  always  be  measured 
by  results.  The  unit  having  but  an  initinl 
value  should  be  combined  with  other  unitN, 
and  compressed  into  a  complete  and  finished 
whole. 

"This  is  expressed  in  the  necessity  for 
each  unit  of  efficiency  standing  elbow  to 
elbow,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  the 
next  unit  of  efficiency,  thereby  making  a 
compact  and  invincible  whole,  proof  against 
the  onslaught  of  our  competitors,  with 
whatever  organization  they  may  have  at 
variance  with  our  own. 

"In  its  relation  to  traffic,  based,  of  course, 
on  my  own  experience,  it  has  become  an 
axiom  with  me  that  it  takes  talk  to  get 
freight,  but  it  does  not  take  talk  to  dis- 
tribute it.  The  railroad  paycheck  comes 
chiefly  from  revenues  produced  by  handling 
freight. 

"Cooperation  is  kindred  to  efficiency  in 
the  successful  operation  of  a  railroad.  The 
traffic  department  fully  appreciates  that 
while  it  secures  the  dollars,  it  is  the  sav- 
ing of  these  dollars  which  enables  the  rail- 
road to  pay  dividends.  The  saving  devolves 
upon  the  operating  department.  There 
must  be  a  margin,  therefore,  between  the 
receipts  and  the   disbursements. 

"The  more  the  traffic  department  can 
understand  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
operating  department  contends,  and  the 
operating  department  can  understand  the 
necessities  of  the  shipper  and  their  rela- 
tion to  increased  earnings,  not  only  to  keep 
pace  with,  but,  if  possible,  keep  in  advance, 
the  more  satisfactory  the  final  result  will 
be  to  our  superior  officers  and  the  owners 
whom   they  represent. 

"Through  past  and  growing  conditions 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  we  have 
at  the  present  time  practically  reached  a 
point  when  we  have  but  one  thing  with 
which  to  purchase  traffic — that  is,  service. 
When  we  can  present  to  a  shipper  a  service 
which  is  new  to  the  man  with  the  freight, 
and  present  it  to  him  understandingly,  and 
'deliver  the  goods,'  then  will  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  in  my  opinion, 
reach  the  position  which  it  should  and  must 
hold  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  railroads 
of  the  world,  with  untold  natural  resources 
as  yet  undeveloped." 
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THE    ELECTRIC   FURNACE. 


Circular   of  Bureau  of  Mines  Regarding    Electric  Furnaces  For  Iron  and  Steel. 


Tlic  investigations  tliat  tlie  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  making  into  the  metallurgical  in- 
dustries, the  appliance  of  electricity  to  vari- 
ous processes,  and  especially  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  is  given  attention 
in  Bulletin  67,  "Electric  Furnaces  For  Mak- 
ing Iron  and  Steel,"  just  issued  by  the 
Bureau.  The  investigations  mto  electric 
furnaces  for  making  iron  were  made  by 
Dorsey  A.  Lyon,  and  electric  furnaces  for 
making  steel  by  Robert  M.  Keeney.  The 
bulletin  gives  a  historical  review  of  the 
development  of  electric  furnaces  for  mak- 
ing iron  and  steel,  and  discusses  the  prob- 
lems which  remain  to  be  solved  in  the  use 
of  electric  furnaces  for  the  smelting  of  iron 
ores  and  the  production  of  pig  iron  at  a 
profit  on  a  commercial  scale.  Mr.  Lyon 
in  discussing  the  electric  furnace  for  the 
making  of  iron,  states  that  the  electric  fur- 
nace was  not  developed  as  a  competitor  of 
the  blast  furnace,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  a  furnace  and  a  process  that  would 
be  able  to  produce  iron  in  those  localities 
where  blast-furnace  practice  was  not 
feasible,  or  where  the  increasing  cost  of 
suitable  fuel  was  becoming  prohibitive  to 
upon  the  relative  cost  of  either  charcoal  or 
coke  and  of  electric  power.  As  regards 
the  latter,  it  must  be  cheap. 

"In  those  electric-furnace  iron  plants  that 
are  operating  at  the  present  time  only 
hydroelectric  power  is  used.  The  cost  of 
producing  power  for  electric-furnace  work 
must,  of  course,  vary  with  local  conditions, 
and  hence  depends  upon  the  initial  cost  per 
kilowatt  of  installation.  In  general,  there 
are  few  localities  where  the  electric  smelt- 
ing of  iron  ores  would  be  feasible  with  the 
electrical  energy  costing  more  than  $20  to 
$30  per  kilowatt  year." 

The  second  part  of  the  report  presents 
a  brief  historical  review  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  electric  furnace  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  up  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Keeney  describes  in  detail  the  types 
of  electric  furnaces  in  commercial  opera- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  steel  and,  in 
general,  types  which  have  not  yet  attained 


wide  use.  He  gives  a  description  of  the 
practice  of  the  European  and  American 
electric-furnace  steel  plants  and  compares 
in  a  general  way  the  different  types  of 
furnaces  and  the  most  established  methods 
of  steel  manufacture  with  the  electric  fur- 
nace process. 

Mr.  Keeney  states  that,  "The  cost  of 
making  steel  in  the  electric  furnace  varies 
with  local  conditions.  The  cost  of  power 
does  not  enter  so  largely  into  the  final 
cost  as  it  does  in  some  other  electro- 
metallurgical  processes,  especially  the  re- 
fining of  molten  steel.  Plants  are  operat- 
ing successfully  under  a  power  cost  of  1 
cent  per  kilowatt-hour  in  localities  where 
material  can  be  obtained  at  the  price  com- 
mon to  other  processes.  Plants  such  as 
the  one  at  Ugine,  France,  have  been  estab- 
lished in  remote  localities,  where  the  cost 
of  power  is  very  low,  0.2  cent  per  kilowatt- 
hour,   but   the    cost   of   material   is    high. 

"For  many  years  all  high-grade  steels 
were  manufactured  by  the  crucible  process, 
but  since  the  advent  of  the  electric  fur- 
naces there  has  been  a  gradual  adoption 
of  that  furnace  for  refining  steel.  For  the 
complete  refining  of  the  highest  grades  of 
steel  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace  is  now 
thoroughly  established  in  Europe.  Any 
product  that  can  be  made  by  the  crucible 
process  can  be  made  by  the  electric  fur- 
nace, and  in  most  cases  with  cheaper  raw 
materials  and  at  a  lower  cost.  In  the  elec- 
tric furnace  complex  alloy  steels  can  be 
made  with  precision.  The  high  tempera- 
tures attainable  facilitate  the  reactions  and 
alloys  need  not  be  used  so  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  gas.  Very  low  car- 
bon steels  can  be  kept  fluid  at  the  high 
temperatures.  Steels  free  from  impurities 
and  of  great  value  for  electrical  apparatus 
can  be  made.  With  the  electric  furnace 
large  castings  can  be  made  from  one  fur- 
nace, whereas  in  the  crucible  process  steel 
from  several  crucibles  must  be  used.  For 
small  castings,  which  require  a  very  high 
grade  metal  free  from  slags  and  oxides, 
electrically  refined  steel  is  especially 
adapted.  The  electric  furnace  gives  a  metal 
of  low  or  high  carbon  content  as  desired, 
hot  enough  to  pour  into  thin  molds  and 
still  free  from  slags  and  gases. 
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ELECTRIC  FURNACES. 

(Continued  frgm  previous  page.) 

still  free  from  slags  and  gases. 

the   existing   practice    of   smelting   in    blast 

furnaces. 

"Broadly  speaking,"  he  declared,  "it  may 
be  stated  that  the  feasibility  of  smelting 
iron    ores    in    an    electric   furnace    depends 

"There  is  now  a  tendency  among  con- 
sumers of  rail  and  structural  steel  to  re- 
quire a  higher-grade  steel  at  an  increased 
price  rather  than  steel  of  acid  Bessemer 
or  even  of  basic  open-hearth  grade  at  a 
lower  price.  With  the  high  cost  of  power 
that  now  prevails  throughout  the  steel 
centers  of  the  United  States  the  electric  fur- 
nace can  not  compete  profitably  with  either 
the  acid  Bessemer  or  the  basic  open-hearth 
process  in  manufacturing  steel  of  like  grade 
from  pig  iron.  It  is  in  combination  with 
either  of  these  processes  that  the  electric 
furnace  seems  destined  to  be  prominent  in 
steel  manufacture.  The  cost  of  super- 
refining  in  the  electric  furnace  the  molten 
steel  from  either  of  these  processes,  exclu- 
sive of  the  cost  of  the  molten  steel,  varies 
from  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  ton,  depending  on 
the  cost  of  power  and  the  impurities  to  be 
removed." 


CAR  BUYING. 

Freight  cars  ordered: 

First  half  1912 85,000 

Second  half  1912 150,000 

Year  1912   

First  half  1913 114,000 

Second  half  1913 33,000 

Year  1913   

January,   1914    10,000 

February     13,000 

March    7,000 

April    10,000 

Four  months,   1914 

Equivalent  rate  per  year 


235,000 


147,000- 


40,000 
120,000 


GERMAN  STEEL  OUTPUT. 

Production    of   steel    ingots   and   castings 
in  Germany  has  been  as  follows,  in  metric 
tons  of  2,204.6  pounds: 
1900   6,645,860        1907    12,063,632 


1901  6,394,222 

1902  7,780.682 

1903  8,801,515 

1904  8,930,291 

1905  10,066,553 

1906  11,135,085 


1908   11,186,379 

1909   12,049,834 

1910   13,698,638 

1911    15,019,333 

1912    17,301,998 

1913   18,958,819 


The    1913    production    showed   a   gain    of 
9.6%  in  one  year  and  a  gain  of  116%  in  ten 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 


Quarter  ended  Quarter  ended 
Dec.  31,  1913.     Mar.  31,  1914. 
Total  earnings  after  deducting  all  expenses  incident    to    operations, 
inchiding  those  for  ordinary  repairs  and  maintenance   of   plants, 

and  interest  on  bonds  of  the  subsidiary  companies   $23,036,349  $17,994,381 

Less  charges  and  appropriations  for  the  following  purposes: 
Sinking  funds  on  subsidiary  company  bonds    and    depreciation 

and  replacement  funds 4,067,791  4,285,527 

Sinking  funds  on  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  bonds    1,704,933  1,512,496 

Net  income    $17,263,625  $12,196,358 

Interest  on  steel  corporation   bonds   outstanding    5,607,237  5,600,279 

Premium  payable  on  bonds  redeemable  under  sinking  funds    227,023 

Balance    ' $11,656,398  $6,369,056 

Dividends: 

Preferred,  1^%  6,304,920  6,304,919 

Common,   1%%    6,353,782  6,353,781 

Deficit   for  the  quarter $1,002,304  $6,289,644 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated each  quarter  since  January  1,  1907, 
lor  new  construction,  surplus  for  each  quar- 
ter, and  what  the  surplus  would  have  been 
if  no  reductions  had  been  made  for  new  con- 
struction: 

Construction 

Appropriations     Surplus  Total 

1907. 
Quarter. 

1st    $14,500,000    $3,684,576  $18,184,576 

2nd    18,500,000      3,497,080  21,997,080 

3rd    15,000,000      4,911,711  19,911,711 

4th     6,000,000      3,359,274  9,359,274 

1908. 
Quarter. 

1st    7,865  7,865 

2nd 195,595  195,595 

3rd    5,152,023  5,152,023 

4th     5,142,451  5,142,451 

1909.  h 
Quarter. 

1st 3,026,674  3,026,674 

2nd 5,894,244  5,894,244 

3rd    10,000,000      2,155,113  12,155,113 

4th     5,000,000    11,263,399  16,263,399 

1910. 
Quarter. 

1st    5.000,000      6,532,531  11,532,531 

2nd    7,500,000      6,410,093  13,910,093 

3rd    7j5OO,0O()      3.578,063  11,078,063 

4th     6,000.0(X)    *5,591,968  16,928.719 

1911. 
Quarter. 

1st     31,155  31,155 

2nd    1,869,177  1,869,177 

3rd    2,745,494  2,745,494 

4th    89,638  89,638 

1912. 
Quarter. 

1st    *6,292,134  *6,292,134 

2nd    56,483  56,483 

3rd    2,434,801  2,434,801 

4th    7,410,979  7,410,979 

1913. 
Quarter. 

Ist    7,369,600  7,369,600 

2nd    13,619,365  13,619,365 

3rd    11,348,778  11,348,778 

4th    tl 5,000,000  *16,798,S28  *1,798,528 

1914. 
Quarter. 

1st    6,289,644  *6,289,644 

♦Deficit.  tAppropriation  of  $15,000,000 
for  new  construction,  etc.,  was  charged  out  of 
surplus  earnings  for  year  1913;  in  our  table 
wc  charge  it  all  out  of  fourth  quarter,  to  make 


figures  tally. 

The    unfilled   tonnage   compares   with    earn- 
ings  as   follows : 

Percentage 
tonnage  to 
Unfilled  Net        earn- 

Quarter  ended  tonnage       earnings     ings 

March  31.  1914...  4,653,825  $17,994,381  25.8 
December  31,  1913  4,282,108  23,036.349  18.6 
September  30   ....  5,003,785      38,450,400     13.0 

June  30 5,807,317      41,219,813     14,8 

.March  31    7,468,956      34,426,801     21.7 

Dec.  31,   1912 7,932,164      35,185,557    22.5 

September  30  ....  6,551,507      30,063,512    21.7 

June    5,807,346      25,102,265    23.1 

March  31    5,304,841       17,826,973    29.8 

Dec.  31,   1911 5,084,761      23,105,115    22.1 

September  ,30   ....  3,611.317      29,522,725     12.2 

June  30    3,361,058      28,108,520     11.9 

March  31   3,477,301      23,519,203     14.6 

Dec.  31,  1910 2,674,757      25,990,978    10.2 

September  30   ....  3,158,106      37,365,187      8.4 

June   30    4,257,794      40,170.960     10.6 

Marcli  31   5,402,514      37,616,886     14.4 

Dec.  31,  1909 5,927,031      40,971,309    12.5 

September  30   ...  .  4,796,833      38,246,907     12.5 

June   30    4,057,939      29,340,491     13.8 

March    31    3,542,595      22,921,265     15.5 

Dec.  31,    1908 3,603,527      26,225.485     13.8 

September  30   ... .  3,421,977      27.106,274     12.6 

June   30    3,313,876      20,265,756     16.3 

March  31  3,765,343      18,229.005    20.1 

Dec.  31,   1907 4,642,553      32,553,995    14.3 

September  30   ....  6,425,008      43,804,285     14.7 

June   30    7,603,878      45,503,705     16.7 

March  31   8.043,858      39,122,402    20.5 

MONTHLY  E.\RNINGS. 

1914  1913  1912 

January    4,941,337  $11,342,533    $5,243,406 

February   ....  5,655,611     10,830,051      5,427,320 

March    7,397,433     12,254,217      7,156,247 

.April     13,072,710      7,509,207 

May    14,554,556      8,846,821 

June    13,592,537      8,740,237 

July    12,936,658      9,322,142 

August 12,657,430     10,583,377 

September    12,856,312     10,157,993 

October    11,430,461     12,485,412 

November 7,392,166     11,120,749 

December    4,213,722     11.579,396 

.\NNUAL  EARNINGS. 
Year  Earnings  Year  Earnings 

1913  ....$137,133,363  1907  ..,.$160,984,467 
1912  .,,.  ias,178,307  1906  .,,,  1.56,624,273 
1911  .,,.  104,255,563  1905  ,,.,  119.787,658 
1910  .,..  141,054,755  1904  ....  7.3,176,522 
1909  ...,  131,491,413  1903  ..,,  109,171,152 
1908    .  , ,  ,     91,826,520        1902    .  , ,  ,   1.33,308,764 
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""GEOGRAPHIC  MOVEMENT  OF  FOUNDRY  IRON. 


The  geographic  movement  of  foundry  pig 
iron  is  rather  interesting,  and  the  diagram 
on  the  opposite  page  is  given  to  suggest 
roughly  some  of  the  principal  flovi's. 

As  a  general  rule,  pig  iron  is  produced 
at  centers  where  the  raw  materials,  iron 
ore,  coke  and  limestone,  can  be  assembled 
most  cheaply.  Nearly  four  tons  of  raw 
material  must  be  assembled  to  produce  one 
ton  of  pig  iron,  hence  the  cheapest  as- 
sembly point,  rather  than  the  point  of  con- 
sumption, usually  determines  the  location 
of  the   blast   furnace. 

The  cost  of  production  varies  between 
districts  and  in  general  each  district  has 
grown  until  its  iron  met  on  equal  delivered 
prices  the  iron  of  some  other  district. 
There  are,  however,  some  divergences  from 
this  general  rule.  One  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  many  consumers  prefer  to  mix 
iron  from  different  districts,  in  particular, 
consumers  in  a  large  territory  in  the  cen- 
tral  west   mix    southern   and   northern    pig 


iron.  Another  divergence  is  that  the  sili- 
con irons  of  southern  Ohio  move  farther 
than  they  would  if  price  per  ton  were  the 
only    consideration. 

Southern  pig  iron,  of  course,  moves  the 
greatest  distances,  because  the  south- 
ern furnaces  have  a  very  low  assembling 
cost  and  can  afford  to  stand  the  freight  in 
competition  with  northern  irons  which 
move    shorter   distances. 

In  the  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh- 
Valley  districts  the  consumption  is  largely  ; 
local,  very  little  iron  moving  far  afield. 
Buffalo  has  a  large  local  consumption,  but 
also  ships  much  iron  east.  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania consumes  much  of  its  iron,  but 
also  ships  to  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. While  New  England  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly large  tonnage  consumer  it  draws 
iron  from  more  sources  than  other  dis- 
tricts, Buffalo,  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
the  South,  and  lately  also  from  Nova 
Scotia. 


ORE  PRICES  ANNOUNCED. 


Sellers   of  Lake   Superior   Iron   Ore   Name 
Prices  for  1914  Season.    Return  to  1912  Level. 

On  Friday,  May  1st,  some  of  the  Cleve- 
land ore  firms  named  prices  on  Lake  Su- 
perior ores  for  the  season  of  1914,  on  the 
basis  of  the  1912  schedule  and  thus  involv- 
ing reductions  of  65  cents  on  Bessemer  and 
55  cents  on  non-Bessemer  ores  from  the 
1913  basis. 

The  price  announcement  was  unexpected, 
as  there  was  no  important  enquiry  for  ore. 
In  the  old  days  the  sellers  conferred,  some- 
times for  weeks,  before  reaching  a  decision 
as  to  prices,  and  thus  when  prices  were  an- 
nounced the  figures  carried  weight.  In  re- 
cent years  the  fixing  of  prices  has  usually 
occurred  through  one  or  more  individual 
sellers  making  a  break  and  effecting  some 
large  scales.  As  it  has  been  more  or  less 
customary  for  each  seller  to  guarantee 
prices  in  contracts  against  his  own  declines, 
the  making  of  these  sales  likewise  gave 
weight  to  the  prices.  As  matters  stand  to- 
day the  market  is  not  so  definitely  estab- 
lished at  the  prices  now  named,  but  in  the 
absence  of  information  to  the  contrary  they 
are  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  market. 
Prices  for  a  number  of  years  are  given  be- 
low. 


Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore. 

(On  Lake  Erie  Dock). 

— Old  Range —  Mesabi- 

Bess.  Non-Bess.  Bess.  Non-Bess.  | 

188/     6.00  5.00    • 

1888     4.75  4.00 

1889     5.00  3.75 

1890     6.00  4.50 

1891     4.75  3.75 

1892     4.50  3.75 

1893     4.00  3.25 

1894     2.75  2.00  2.50  1.75 

1895  ..' 2.90  2.25  2.25  1.90 

1896 4.00  2.60  3.25  2.40 

1897     2.65  2.25  2.10  1.80 

1898    2.75  1.80  2.15  1.70 

1899     2.80  2,00  2.25  1.90 

1900    5.50  4.15  4.40  4.00 

1901     4.25  2.85  2.75  2.35 

1902    4.25  3.00  3.00  2.60 

1903     4.50  3.60  4.00  3.20  i 

1904    3.00  2.60  2.75  2.35 

1905    3.75  3.20  3.50  3.00 

1906    4.25  3.70  4.00  3.50  j 

1907    5.00  4.20  4.75  4.00  j 

1908    4.50  3.70  4.25  3.S0i 

1909    4.50  3.70  4.25  3.50] 

1910    5.00  4.20  4.75  4.00  J 

1911    4.50  3.70  4.25  3.50] 

1912    3.75  3.05  3.50  2.85  (, 

1913     4.40  3.60  4.15  3.40  J 

1914    3.75  3.05  3.50  2.85 

Particularly     1894    to  1899    some  grades    sold    at 

materially   higher   prices.  Base   ore  content    (natural 

state)  1906  and  some  previous  years;  Bessemer,  56.70: 

non.Besscmer,     52.80;     1907     and     later:  Bessemer, 
55.00;    non.Besscmer,    51.50. 
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FOUNDR^    PIG  IRON— Production  and  Consumptio  n 


The  tolKiwiiig  diagram  represents  approximately  the  important  geographic  move- 
ments of  foundry  pig  iron.  The  area  of  circles  represents  roughly  the  tonnage  pro- 
duction while  the  area  of  squares  represents  roughly  the  tonnage  consumption,  lines 
with  arrows  representing  the  movement. 
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THE  SITUATION, 

Another  month  has  passed  with  no  im- 
provement, and  rather  with  some  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  buying.  April,  however,  has 
been  a  greater  disappointment  than  March, 
because  more  was  expected  of  it.  The 
January  burst  in  buying  surprised  every- 
one, and  was  recognized  as  representing 
only  temporary  activity,  the  replenishment 
of  depleted  stocks  with  bargain  priced 
material.  A  lull  was  expected  to  follow, 
but  by  March,  or  April  at  the  farthest,  a 
fresh  buying  movement  was  expected.  If 
buyers  would  take  hold  as  they  did  in  Janu- 
ary conditions,  they  would  take  hold  much 
more  vigorously  on  the  eve  of  spring.  They 
did  not,  nor  have  they  yet  shown  any  signs 
of  taking  hold,  though  spring  is  well  en- 
tered. 

It  is  needless  to  argue;  almost  everyone 
will  admit  that  the  steel  market  has  not 
acted  in  the  past  two  months  as  it  would 
act  in  normal  times.  Stocks  have  been 
liquidated,  prices  are  down  close  to  the  cost 
line,  and  fairly  steady  at  that,  yet  the  rate 
of  buying  decreases.  The  times  are  not 
normal.  The  cause  of  the  market  depres- 
sion is  not  within  the  steel  industry,  it  is 
without.  In  this  department  discussion 
must  be  confined  to  iron  and  steel  trade 
conditions,  for  once  to  cross  the  line  would 
mean  to  wander  far  afield.  In  discussions 
as  to  general  business  conditions,  for  in- 
stance, one  finds  some  men  insisting  that 
the  United  States  has  been  passing  through 
an  industrial  depression  since  the  panic  of 
October,  1907,  while  others  almost  take  it 
for  granted  that  we  have  just  entered  into 
an  industrial  depression,  and  discuss  as  the 
main  issue  how  long  the  depression  will 
continue. 

THE  FUTURE, 

We  should  emphasize  what  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  these  columns  before,  that  in 
recent  years  the  steel  industry  has  shown 
great  activity  in  times  of  quite  moderate 
general  industrial  prosperity.  The  steel  in- 
dustry has  shown  a  remarkable  ability  to 
"come  back"  and  to  find  full  employment 
for  itself  in  circumstances  which  were  not 
especially  favorable.  Mark,  for  instance, 
that    the    steel    industry    work    at    capacity 


from  midsummer,  1912,  through  October, 
1913,  when  the  country's  commerce  as  a 
whole  was  not  heavy,  and  when  the  work 
of  the  people  ran  little  to  expansion  and 
extension.  In  1906  the  steel  trade  did  no 
more  than  operate  to  capacity — it  could  not 
— but  in  that  year  all  industry  was  at  its 
maximum  and  extensions  of  all  sorts  were 
in  progress.  The  keynote  to  this  diver- 
gence is,  of  course  that  the  steel  industry 
experienced  a  particularly  severe  chill  after 
1907.  whereby  it  has  increased  its  capacity 
at  a  much  slower  rate  than  formerly, 
whereas  new  uses  for  steel  have  appeared, 
the  old  uses  have  expanded  much  as  they 
did  in  former  years.  Not  since  1906  has 
there  been  a  full  demand  for  steel  in  keep- 
ing with  the  industrial  and  engineering 
progress  which  the  country  has  made.  The 
demand  of  1912-13  was  not  nearly  as  great 
as  it  would  have  been  had  financial  and 
industrial  conditions  been  as  good  as  they 
were  in  1906,  yet  it,  operated  the  steel  in- 
dustry at  capacity. 

In  substance,  the  steel  industry  is  under- 
sized for  the  growth  of  the  country.  Some 
day  the  latent  needs,  the  latent  power,  will 
be  viviried,  and  then  the  steel  industry  of 
the  United  States  will  experience  as  spec- 
tacular a  volume  of  demand,  relative  to 
capacity,  as  has  ever  been  seen  in  its  his- 
tory. VV'e  do  not  know  when  that  time 
will  come.  Late  last  year  we  thought  it  would 
have  a  definite  and  clearly  marked  begin- 
ning in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  and  were 
mistaken,  but  we  hold  that  by  as  much  as 
the  movement  is  delayed,  by  so  much  will 
it  be  intensified  when  it  does  come,  through 
the  country's  growth  meanwhile  in  popula- 
tion, in  wealth  derived  from  the  soil  and 
the  mines,  and  in  knowledge  and  skill  tu 
use  advantageously  the  products  of  the  steel 
industry.  A  humble  beginning  may  pos- 
sibly occur  before  July  1,  but  the  condition 
at  the  moment,  with  stocks  so  low  and 
])rices  so  close  to  the  cost  level,  is  such  that 
a  moderate  improvement  in  demand  may  oc- 
cur at  any  moment  without  its  proving  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  long  and  great  period 
of  prosperity  which  eventually  is  promised. 

Trends  in  the  Trade. 

The  rate  of  buying  of  pig  iron  and  steel 
products  appears  to  have  decreased  in  .^pril, 
making    the    month     a     poorer    one    than 
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March.  The  rate  of  production  necessarily 
<lecrcased,  the  steel  mills  operating  at  be- 
tween 65  and  70'}'c  of  capacity  at  the  be- 
ginning of  April  and  at  little  if  any  over 
bO'^r  at  the  close.  Without  an  improvement 
in  buying  a  lower  rate  still  is  to  be  ex- 
pected before  the  close  of  May,  for  buying 
of  late  has  hardly  exceeded  30%  of 
capacity. 

rig  iron  prices  showed  no  change  during 
April,  while  steel  prices  sagged  slightly  at 
several  points. 

Pig  Iron. 

The  merchant  furnaces  suffered  in  April 
not  only  from  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
buying;  they  suffered  also  from  tonnages 
previously  sold  not  being  taken  out  accord- 
ing to  contract.  As  a  result  stocks  have 
been  accumulating  at  some  points,  though 
not  at  a  great  rate. 

The  American  Pig  Iron  Association, 
formed  January  8th,  1914,  has  been  active  in 
computing  composite  statements  of  pro- 
duction cost  in  different  districts.  The  re- 
sults  show   that   much   iron    has   been   sold 


at  a  loss,  and  tlie  effect  upon  merchant  fur- 
nacemen  has  been  to  induce  them  to  refrain 
from  cutting  prices,  hence  a  practically 
stationary  market  when  conditions  as  to 
production  and  consumption  would  have 
prompted   the   naming  of  lower  prices. 

A  superficial  view  often  expressed  these 
days  is  that  the'  furnacemen  have  learned 
that  they  were  producing  pig  iron  at  a  loss 
the  inference  being  that  each  furnaceman 
learned  this  as  to  himself.  Such  a  conclu- 
sion is  rather  insulting  to  the  individual 
furnaceman,  suggesting  that  he  was  unable 
to  draw  up  his  cost  sheet  until  an  associa- 
tion showed  him  how.  Our  own  view  is 
that  what  really  occurred  was  that  the  in- 
dividual furnaceman  found  that  his  com- 
petitors were  losing  money  more  rapidly 
than  he  thought,  hence  he  need  not  en- 
deavor to  compete  with  them  by  cutting 
prices.  The  furnacemen  individually  had 
been  too  modest  in  comparing  the  strength 
of  their  position  with  that  of  their  com- 
petitors. 
The  average  pfice  of  pig  iron  showed  no 


PIG 

(Averaged  from  daily  quotations: 
prices  are  delivered). 

Bessemer,  Basic,  No. 2  fdy,  Basic 


IRON  PRICES, 

at  Philadelphia,    Buffalo,    Cleveland    and    Chicago, 

— —  No.  2  fdy Ferro-     Fur- 
No.  2      X  fdy,  Cleve-     Chi-      Birm-  mangan-  nace 


1913- 

_ 

V  aii^y 

--"&"■ 

'"S""" 

Jan.    .. 

17.25 

16.50 

17.50 

18.00 

18.49 

17.50 

17.75 

18.48 

13.72 

65.00 

3.85 

Feb.    . 

17,25 

16.43 

17.12 

17.75 

18.23 

17.22 

17.44 

17.87 

13.46 

65.00 

2.60 

Mar.   . 

17.20 

16.14 

16.60 

17.50 

17.81 

16.79 

16.75 

17.75 

13.04 

64.00 

2.47 

April    . 

17.00 

15.87 

15.66 

17.00 

17.49 

15,96 

15.41 

17.60 

12.60 

61.00 

3.20 

May   . . 

17.00 

15.25 

14.73 

16.50 

16.77 

15.58 

15.56 

16.67 

11.74 

61.00 

2.15 

June   . 

16.34 

14.50 

14.18 

16.50 

16.26 

14.43 

14.95 

16.24 

10.89 

61.00 

2.30 

July   .. 

15.86 

14.40 

13.88 

15.90 

15.66 

14.01 

14.68 

15.38 

10.50 

59.00 

3.50 

Aug.   . 

15.63 

14.09 

13.94 

15.25 

15.56 

14.20 

14.50 

15.44 

10.85 

56.70 

2.50 

•Sept... 

15.75 

14.00 

14.00 

15.25 

15.97 

14.25 

14.55 

15.50 

11.20 

54.50 

2.37 

•Oct.   .. 

15.67 

13.97 

13.83 

15.25 

15.94 

14.25 

14.73 

15.50 

11.48 

50.28 

2.10 

Nov... 

15.23 

13.28 

13.57 

15.13 

15.61 

13.96 

14.35 

15.43 

10.80 

50.00 

1.88 

Dec.    . 

14.95 

12.83 

13.38 

14.75 

14.98 

13.32 

13.76 

14.83 

10.50 

47.00 

1.77 

Year   . 

16.26 

14.77 

14.87 

16.23 

16.56 

15.12 

15.37 

16.39 

11.73 

57.87 

2.38 

1914- 

- 

Jan.    .. 

14.06 

13.51 

13.00 

14.25 

14.69 

12.76 

13.30 

14.35 

10.63 

43.43 

1.88 

Feb.    . 

14.13 

13.21 

13.21 

14.00 

14.88 

13.02 

13.56 

14.46 

10.52 

38.33 

1.90 

Mar.   . 

14'.20 

13.05 

13.25 

14.10 

15.00 

13.38 

13.75 

14.75 

10.75 

38.40 

1.92 

.April 

14.00 

13.00 

13.25 

14.25 

15.00 

13.75 

14.21 

14.75 

10.53 

38.00. 

1.90 

♦Contract  price,   f.o.b.   Baltimore;  fPrompt,  f.o.b.   Connellsville  ovens. 
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Range  for  1912. 

Pig  Iron.  High.  Low. 

Bessemer,  valley    17.25  14.00 

Basic,  valley    16.50  12.25 

No.  2  foundry,  valley   18.00  13.00 

No.  2X   foundry,   Philadelphia  18.50  14.75 

No.  2  foundry,  Cleveland 17.75  13.25 

No.  2X  foundry.  Buffalo    17.25  13.50 

No.  2  foundry,  Chicago   18  00  14.50 

No.   2   Southern,   Birmingham  14.00  9.75 

Scrap  Iron  and  Steel. 

Melting  steel,  Pittsburgh    16.25  12.50 

Heavy  melting  steel,   Chicago  14.00  10.75 

No.  1  R.R.  viTOught,  Pittsburgh  16.25  13.00 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh   15.25  12.35 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia  17.00  11.75 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. 

Bessemer  rails,  mill   1.25  1.25 

Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.65  1.25 

Iron   bars,   Philadelphia    l.eiyi  1.22 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.40  1.10 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh  1.50  1.10 

Structural  shapes,  Pittsburgh.      1.50  1.10 

Grooved  steel  skelp,  Pittsburgh  1.45  1.15 

Black  sheets,  Pittsburgh    2.25  l.SO 

Galvanized   sheets,   Pittsburgh     3.40  2.80 

Tin  plate,  Pittsburgh   3.60  3.30 

Cut   nails,   Pittsburgh    1.70  1.50 

Wire  nails,   Pittsburgh    1.75  1.55 

Steel  pipe,  Pittsburgh   79%  81% 

Connellsville  Coke  at  ovens. 

Prompt  furnace  4.25  1.80 

Prompt   foundry 4.50  1.90 

Metals — New  York. 

Straits    tin    51.05  42.05 

Lake  copper  17.80  14.15 

Electrolytic   copper    17.75  13.95 

Casting  copper   17.65  13.75 

Sheet  copper   23.00  19.00 

Lead  (Trust  price)    5.10  4.00 

Spelter  7.65  6.45 

Cooksons   antimony    10.50  7.12 

Aluminum   98-99%    28.00  18.50 

Silver   64^  54^ 

St.  Louis. 

Lead    5.02J^  3.90 

Spelter   7.50  6.25 

Sheet  zinc  (f.o.b.  smelter)    . . .     9.00  8.00 

London.                                        £  £ 

Standard  tin,  prompts 233  183J4 

Standard  copper,  prompts 80-^  60^1 

Lead       23J4  15A 

Spelter   275^  25 

Silver    29ii  25A 


Range 

for  1913. 

Range  for  1914.  Closing 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

Apr.  30th 

17.25 

14.35 

14.35 

14.00 

14,00 

10.50 

13.50 

13.35 

13.50 

13.00 

17.50 

13.00 

13.25 

13.00 

13.35 

18.50 

14.50 

15.00 

14.50 

15.00 

17.75 

13.50 

14.25 

13.25 

14.35 

18.00 

13.00 

13.75 

13.50 

13.75 

18.00 

14.00 

14.75 

14.00 

14.75 

14.00 

10.50 

10.75 

10.50 

10.50 

15.00  10.75  13.00  11.00  12.00 

13.25  y.OO  11.00  9.00  10.00 

15.75  11.50  13.75  11.50  11.75 

15.00  11.50  13.35  1150  13.25 

14.75  9.75  11.35  9.75  11.00 


1.35 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.65 

1.35 

1.35 

1.30 

1.30 

1.67i.< 

1.23J<^ 

1.27J4 

1.22^ 

1.22J^ 

1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.15 

1.15 

1.50 

1.30 

1.30 

1.15 

1.15 

1.50 

1.20 

1.35 

1.15 

1.15 

1.45 

1.15 

1.20 

1.15 

1.20 

3.35 

1.80 

1.95 

1.80 

1.85 

3.50 

2.80 

2.95 

2.30 

2.80 

3.60 

3.40 

3.40 

3.30 

3.30 

1.70 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.80 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

T9% 

80% 

79  H% 

80% 

80% 

4.35 

1.75 

2.00 

1.80 

1.85 

4.50 

2.40 

3.50 

2.40 

2.40 

.-.0.70 

36.75 

41.121^ 

34.35 

34.35 

17.00 

14.50 

15.50 

14.37J4 

14.50 

16.87H 

14.12J4 

14.87H 

14.00 

14.20 

16.62H 

13.87J4 

14.65 

13.87>^ 

14.10 

22.00 

19.75 

20.25 

19.75 

19.75 

4.75 

4.00 

4.15 

3.80 

3.90 

5.65 

5.10 

5.50 

5.00 

5.10 

9.00 

7.25 

7.37^ 

7.15 

7.20 

37.12H 

18.50 

19.00 

17.75 

n.siyi 

62^ 

5&% 

59^ 

57ys 

59J4 

4.73H 

3.85 

4.10 

3.65 

3.78M 

5.85 

4.95 

5.35 

4.85 

4.90 

9.00 

7.00 

7.50 

7.00 

7.00 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

233 

166  J4 

188 

154J4 

156J4 

77 

em 

66J4 

625^ 

64 

21^< 

IS/ff 

20H 

18  • 

18J4 

26J4 

20]kJ 

21^ 

21f^ 

2VA 

29^ 

25A 

37K 

26i\ 

27% 
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i  Uxtrolytic   Copper.    New   ^  ork  ; 
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COMPARISON  OF  SECURITY  PRICES, 

Range  for  1912.  Range  for  1913.  Range  for  1914.  Closing. 

Railroads.                                High.  Low.  High.  Low.  High.  Low.         May  1, 

Atchison  Top.   &  Santa  Fe...    Ill J4  10354  106.)-^        9Q'4  lOOJ^  91 J4  95^ 

Atch.  Top.   &  Santa   Fe,   pfd.    104'4  1015^  102^        9G  101^  97'4  100^ 

Baltimore   &   Ohio    111^  101^  lOC-Ks        90.>-8  dSH  Sl%  90J^ 

Canadian   Pacific    283  226J4  266J4  204  220J4  186}^  194?^ 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio    85^  68J4  80            ST-^  68  50"^  53»4 

Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul    ....    IIT-Ks  99J^  11614        96^  107^  94J^  99J4 

Erie  R.   R 39^  30  32^        SOJ^  33J4  35 J4  29 

Great   Northern,  pfd 143/  126  133.%  115}4  134J4  119  133i^ 

Lehigh   Valley    185J<:  155^  168^  I4114  ise^  I3214  139^4 

Louisville   &   Nashville    170  138  143^  136J4  141%  131 J4  I3414 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Te.xas   . .  .     31^  25^  29%        18%  24  1414  16% 

Missouri    Pacific    47J4  35  43%        21%.  30  15%  19Ji 

New  York  Central   121%  106%  109^        90%  96%  86%  92% 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.   &  Hartford    ...    142J4  126  129%        65%  78  65%  70% 

Northern  Pacific    131%  115%  122%  101.%  118%  106%  111% 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 186%  119%  123%  106  115%  108%  110% 

Reading   179%  148%  171%  151%  172%  157%  164% 

Rock   Island    30%  22%  24%        11.%  16%  2%  3% 

Southern  Pacific   115%  103%  110            83  99%  86%  92% 

Union    Pacific    176%  150%  162%  137%  164%  148%  156% 

Wabash    9%  3%  6             2  4%  .%  % 

Industrials. 

Amalgamated  Copper   92%  60  80%  '6r  78%  68%  73% 

Am.  Beet  Sugar   77  46%  50%        19%  28%  19%  31% 

American   Can    47%  11%  46%        21  35%  22%  26% 

American  Can  pfd 126%  90%  129%        80%  96  87%  89% 

Am.   Car  &  Foundry    63%  49%  56%        36%  53%  44%  49 

Am.    Cotton   Oil    . .' 60%  45%  57%        33%  46%  37%  40 

Am.   Locomotive    47%  31%  44%        27  37%  28  33 

Am.  Smelting  &  Refinng   ..  ..     91  66%  74%        58%  71%  57  63% 

Brooklyn   Rapid   Transit    94%  76%  93%        83%  94%  87%  91% 

Chino    Copper    50%  25  47%        30%  44  37  40% 

Colo.   Fuel  &  Iron   Co 43%  23%  41%        24%  34%  24  28 

Consolidated  Gas   149%  135%  142%  125%  139%  127%  131% 

General    Electric    188%  155  187  129%  150-%  140  147 

Interborough  Metropolitan    ...      22  16%  19.%        12%  16%  13%  15 

International  Harvester   136%  105%  111%        96  113%  100%  105 

International  Steam  Pump   ...     34  12  18%          4%  9%  6%  7 

Lackawanna    Steel    55%  28  49%        29%  40  32  33 

National    Lead    68%  51%  56%        43  52  45  45 

Ray  Consolidated  Copper 24%  16  33            15  22%  17%  21% 

Republic   Iron   &  Steel    35%  15%  28%        17  37  20  22% 

Republic  Iron   &  Steel,   pfd...      93%  64%  92%        72  91%  80  85% 

Sloss-Sheffield    59%  39%  45%        23  35  25  26 

Texas    Co 1305%  81  132%        89  149%  128  143 

U.   S.   Rubber    67%  45%  69%        51  63  53%  57% 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation   80%  58%  69%        49%  67%  56  59% 

U.   S.   Steel    Corporation,   pfd.   117  107%  110%  102%  112%  106%  109% 

Utah  Copper    67%  52%  005%        39-%  57%  48%  54% 

Va.-Carolina    Chem 57%  40%  43%        22  34%  25%  26% 

Western  Union  Telegraph   . . .     86%  72  75%        54^^  66%  57%  62 
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IRON   AND   STEEL, 


change  in  April.  Among  important  de- 
scriptions of  pig  iron  the  only  changes 
were  an  advance  of  50  cents  in  Cleveland 
iron  and  a  decline  of  25  cents  in  southern 
iron,  to  $10.50,  Birmingham.  The  average 
price  of  pig  iron  is  about  42  cents  higher 
than  on  February  1st. 

The  general  price  movement  in  pig  iron 
is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the 
movement  of  our  composite  pig  iron: 

On  first      Change  dur- 

of  month,  ing  month. 

January  (1913)    $17,450  — 17.Sc 

February 17.275  —33.0 

March  16.945  —32.0 

April    16.621  —61.0 

May    16.015  —76.5 

June   15.250  —55.0 

July   14.700  —25.0 

August   14.450  +17.5 

September  14.625  +15.0 

October 14.775  —20.0 

November    14.525  — 47.5 

December   14.050  —50.5 

January  (1914)    13.545  —12.0 


February   13.425  +45.0 

March   13.875  —  2.5 

April 13.85  0.0 

May 13.85 

Rather  unexpectedly,  some  of  the  Cleve- 
land ore  firms  on  Friday,  May  1st,  announ- 
ced their  selling  prices  for  Lake  Superior 
ore,  on  the  basis  of  the  1912  schedule,  or 
reductions  of  65  cents  on  Bessemer  and  5.5 
cents  on  non-Bessemer  from  the  1913  pri- 
ces. The  1914  prices  are  therefore  as  fol- 
lows, at  lower  lake  docks:  Old  range  Bes- 
semer, $3.75;  old  range  non-Bessemer,  $3.05: 
Mesabi  Bessemer,  $3.50;  Mesabi  non-Bes- 
semer, $2.85. 

The  1913  decline  in  pig  iron  may  prop- 
erly be  held  to  have  discounted  this  re- 
duction in  ore.  The  production  and  sale 
of  pig  iron  at  a  loss  to  the  furnaces  of  $1 
a  ton  or  more,  as  lately  discussed  in  the 
trade,  has  been  of  course  in  large  part  a 
recognition  that  ore  prices  were  likely  to 
decline  for  the  1914  season.  The  merchant 
furnaces  in  substances  wrote  oflf  the  depre- 
ciation  in   the   value   of  their   ore   piles   be- 


FINISHED  STEEL  PRICES, 

(Averaged  from   daily  quotations,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.) 

Composite 
Wire     Cut  Sheets  Tin       Finished 


Sh 

apes. 

Plates. 

Bars. 

Pipe.  > 

Vire. 

Nails. 

Nails. 

Blacl 

c.  Galv. 

plate. 

steel. 

1913— 

January    

1.50 

1.50 

1.40 

80 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.32 

3.47 

3.60 

1.7737 

February    . . 

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

80 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7625 

March    

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

80 

1.56 

1.76 

1.70 

2.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7646 

April    

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79i 

1.60 

1.80 

1.70 

2.35 

3.45 

3.60 

1.7743 

May     

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79i 

1.60 

1.80 

1.70 

2.35 

3.40 

3.60 

1,7786 

June    

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.29 

3.38 

3.60 

1.7719 

July  

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79 

1.50 

1.70 

1.70 

2.25 

3.31 

3.60 

1.7600 

August    

1.45 

1.44 

1.40 

79i 

1.47 

1.67 

1.60 

2.20 

3.25 

3.60 

1.7400 

September. . 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

80 

1.43 

1.63 

1.60 

2.12 

3.17 

3.60 

1.7093 

October    . . . 

1.39 

1.36 

1.39 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

2.04 

3.08 

3.50 

1.6779 

November 

1.34 

1.29 

1.30 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.98 

3.98 

3.40 

1.6203 

December    . . 

1.24 
1.42 

1,21 
1.41 

1.22 
1.38 

80 
79J 

1.35 
1.50 

1.55 
1.70 

1.60 
1.66 

1.90 
2.21 

2.90 
3.28 

3.40 
3.56 

1.5558 

Year   

1.7241 

1914— 

January    

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

80 

1.33 

1.53 

1.60 

1.86 

2.86 

3.40 

1.5394 

February    . . 

1.25 

1.21 

1.22 

79i 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.95 

2.95 

3.10 

1.5794 

March 

1.21 

1.18 

1.20 

794 

1.40 

1.60 

].60 

1.95 

2.95 

3.40 

1.5638 

-Vpril    

1.18 

1.15 

1.15 

791 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.90 

2.89 

3.39 

1.5337 
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.    the   iiuuKiit   nf   llu'   iii'w   prices  on  ore 

li;  actually  made.  It  is  understood  that 
'•  e   is   little   if   any   inquiry   for   ore,    and 

announcement  of  prices  is  not  likely  to 

followed  by  the  heavy  contracting  which 

usually   immediately    followed    the    an- 

1   ore  announcement. 

like  prices  have  held  quite  stiffly  despite 

increasingly    light    demand.     Connells- 

e    furnace    coke    on    contracts    over    a 

iod  of  months  is  still  held  at  $2.00,  but 

market  as  thus  indicated  is  practically 
luminal  one,  since  there  is  no  demand 
opt    for    occasional    small    prompt    lots, 


whieh   Ko  ,it  $1.85   tu  $1.90. 

Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. 
Without  any  cut  price  sales  of  note  the 
market  for  billets  and  sheet  bars  has 
dropped  back  to  about  the  low  level  of 
January  1st.  There  is  no  question  that  bil- 
lets can  be  secured  at  $20  and  sheet  bars 
at  $21,  and  concessions  even  from  these 
prices  might  possibly  be  made  if  important 
orders  were  oflered.  At  $20  billets  are  very 
near  the  cost  of  production.  At  least  25% 
of  the  steel  capacity  of  the  country  cannot 
sell  billets  at  less  than  $20  and  avoid  loss. 
Sheet   bars,    of   course,    furnish   a    different 
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EARNINGS  AND  UNFILLED  ORDERS. 


Earnings  by  Quarters. 

Xet  earnings  by  quarters  since  1908: 
Quarter.  1914.  1913.  1912. 

l--t    ......    $17,994,381   $34,426,801   $17,836,973 

41,210,813     25,102,365 


::ii.l 
:;nl 

4tll 


3r,l  . 
4tli  . 
Year 


1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906 . . 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1913.. 
1913 . . 
1914.. 


38,450,400      30,063,512 

33,036,349      35,185,557 

137.133.363    108,178,307 

1911.  1910.  1909. 

$23,519,303  $37,616,876  $22,921,268 

28,108,520      40,170,960      39,340,491 

29,533,725     37,365,187     38,246,907 

23,155,018     35,901,730     40,982,746 

104.305,466  141.054,753    131,491,412 


Unfilled  Orders. 

(At  end  of  the  Quarter) ; 

First.  Second.     Third 

5,410,719  4,666,578  3,278,743 

4,136,901  3,193,377  3,027,436 

5,579,560  4,829,655   5,865,377 

7,018,713  6,809,584  7,936,884 

8,043,858  7,603,878  6,425,008 

3,765,343  3,313,876   3,421,977 

3,542,590  4,057,939  4,796,833 

5,402,514  4,357,794  3,158,106 

3,447,301  3,361,058   3,611,317 

5,304,841  5,807,346  6,551,507 

7,468,956  5,807,317   5,003,785 

4,653.825  


Fourth. 

3,215,123 

4,696,303 

7,605,086 

8,489,718 

4,642,553 

3,603,527 

5,937,031 

2,674,757 

5,084,761 

7,932,164 

4,283,108 


BOOKINGS  AND  SHIPMENTS. 

In  this  table,  first  two  columns,  percent- 
ages of  bookings  and  shipments  to  total  ca- 
pacity, are  our  estimates,  while  last  column 
is  derived  from  official  reports  of  "unfilled 
tonnage"  while  third  percentage  column  is 
directly  computed  from  this  tonnage  column. 
Ship-  Book-       Dif-  Dif- 

1912 —  ments.  ings.  ference.     ference. 


% 

% 

% 

Tons. 

January    . . , . 

70 

95 

-^35 

+294,960 

February    . . . 

78 

85 

+  7 

+   74,479 

March    

85 

68 

—17 

—149,359 

April     

93 

124 

-f-33 

-f360,044 

May 

93 

101 

+    8 

+  86,098 

June  

94 

99 

+   5 

+   56,363 

July    

83 

95 

+  13 

+149,733 

August    

93 

110 

+18 

+306,396 

September   .. 

98 

135 

+37 

+388,132 

October    . .  . . 

98 

187 

+89 

+  1,042,874 

November    .. 

96 

130 

+34 

-f258,512 

December    . . 

97 

104 

+   7 

+  79,381 

January   1913 

98 

89 

—  9 

—104,796 

February    ... 

98 

83 

—16 

—170,654 

March    

93 

77 

—16 

—187,758 

April    

93 

51 

—43 

— 490,194 

May   

95 

41 

—54 

—654,440 

June    

93 

47 

— 46 

-517,1  05 

July  

90 

55 

—35 

—407,961 

August    

90 

75 

—15 

—175,888 

September   . . 

93 

74 

—18 

—319,683 

Octeber     . .  . 

87 

74 

—40 

—490,018 

November    . . 

70 

59 

—11 

—117,430 

December  . . 

50 

40 

—10 

—114,339 

January   1914 

55 

83 

+38 

+331,573 

February    . . . 

67 

105 

+38 

+412,764 

March    

72 

40 

—33 

—372,615 
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IRON  AND  STEEL. 


proposition,  for  no  one  will  seriously  con- 
tend that  it  costs  $1   more  to  make   a  ton 
of  sheet  bars  than  a  ton  of  billets. 
Finished  Steel. 

Plates,  bars  and  shapes  are  l.lSc,  and 
rather  firmly  held  at  that  figure.  Early  in 
April  there  were  reports  of  plates  at  1.12^c 
and  even  1.10c,  but  these  reports  have  been 
disappearing.  Producers  seem  to  be  rather 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  they  should 
pass  business  rather  than  cut  1.15c.  They 
show  an  inconsistency,  however,  in  accept- 
ing relatively  small  orders  at  l.lSc,  orders 
which  cannot  be  filled  as  cheaply  as  really 
large  orders. 

On  April  20th  as  to  standard  steel  pipe 
and  line  pipe,  and  on  May  1st  as  to  oil 
country  goods,  the  National  Tube  Company 
announced  reductions  approximately  $1  a 
ton,  thus  eliminating  the  advances  of  Feb- 
ruary 2nd  and  re-establishing  the  lists  of 
January  2nd.  When  announced  the  February 
2  advances  were  presumably  the  first  step 
in  a  general  advance  of  $2  a  ton,  but  the 
outcome  makes  it  that  the  February  ad- 
vance was  chiefly  a  paper  advance,  old 
prices  being  restored  when  old  contracts 
were  worked  out. 

Sheets  have  softened,  until  at  the  close 
of  April  black  sheets  at  1.85c  and  galvan- 
ized 2.80c.     The  spread  of  95  cents  per  100 


lbs.  between  black  and  galvanized  is  the 
smallest  that  has  ever  been  recognized  in 
openly  published  quotations,  the  minimum 
in  all  the  past  having  been  $1.00.  The  re- 
duction in  the  spread  is  partly  a  reflection 
of  4.90c  spelter  and  partly  a  result  of  im- 
portant improvements  in  galvanizing  prac- 
tice in  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

If  tin  plates  did  not  actually  soften  dur- 
ing April,  at  any  rate  it  became  commonly 
admitted  that  fairly  attractive  orders  could 
be  placed  at  $3.30  or  less,  "the  regular  sea- 
son price"  being  $3.40,  as  announced  No- 
vember 3rd,  1913.  The  tin  plate  trade  is 
flourishing,  with  the  mills  making  coke 
plants  operating  practically  at  capacity,  but 
April  closed  with  tin  at  34.3Sc,  whereas  the 
$3.40  tin  plate  price  has  been  generally 
recognized  as  "based  on  40-cent  tin." 

Wire  products  have  experienced  a  fair 
movement  in  April  from  mill,  but  not  as 
good  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  so 
much  business  not  been  anticipated  early 
in  the  year,  through  the  naming  of  particu- 
larly low  prices.  While  the  market  is 
nominally  based  on  $1.60  for  nails,  the 
shipments  have  been  on  the  basis  of  $1.55 
contracts,  and  if  precedents  are  a  guide 
there  will  be  no  further  movement  of  im- 
portance until  prices  are  reduced,  though 
no  reduction  may  occur  until  June. 


RAILROAD  EARNINGS, 


The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  cover  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  having  gross  income 
of  $1,000,000  or  over  per  year  The  statements  are  per  mile  of  road  operated,  and 
show   gross   revenue  from  operations,  operating  expenses  and  net  operating  revenue. 


Revenue 

1911-12  

Expenses 

Net. 

] 

Revenue. 

912-13  

Expenses. 

Net. 

1913-14  

Revenue.  Expenses 

Net. 

July  .. 

$1,025 

$698 

$327 

$1,113 

$750 

$363 

$1,161 

$814 

$348 

Aug.  .. 

1,119 

726 

393 

1,211 

776 

435 

1,219 

831 

388 

Sept.  .. 

.  1,137 

725 

411 

1,206 

775 

430 

1,237 

832 

405 

Oct.  . . . 

1,175 

749 

425 

1,311 

827 

484 

1,294 

870 

424 

Nov.  . . 

1,093 

734 

360 

1,213 

806 

407 

1,163 

824 

339 

Dec.  .. 

1,046 

720 

326 

1,159 

799 

360 

1,100 

800 

299 

Jan.  .. 

932 

728 

203 

1,087 

803 

284 

1,005 

776 

229 

Feb.  .. 

964 

710 

254 

1,015 

756 

260 

Mar.  .. 

1,051 

746 

305 

1,085 

803 

283 

April  . 

974 

717 

257 

1,068 

806 

263 

May  . . 

1,030 

735 

295 

1,154 

834 

321 

June  .. 

1,075 

737 

339 

1,140 

803 

337 

:   - 

Totals.     $12,605      $8,718        $3,888         $13,787        $9,554      $4,233 
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WESTERN  IRON  AND  STEEL, 


I !   is  practically  impossible  to  write  a  rc- 

\v  of  the  Chicago  market  for  April^  for 
simple  reason  that  there  has  been  no 
lu.ukct.  There  has  not  been  enough  ac- 
tnity  in  the  trade  to  aflford  material  for 
di.-cussion.  The  oldest  observers  of  this 
market  cannot  account  for  present  condi- 
li  iiSj  nor  express  any  definite  opinion  re- 
i;. ailing  the  future.  The  chief  trouble  is  a 
1.11  k  of  any  good  reason  for  the  depression. 

Crop  prospects  never  -were  better  at  this 
M  .ison.  The  whole  country  is  well  supplied 
Hilh  moisture,  without  any  complaint  of  wet 
w  rather.  Winter  wheat  came  through  in 
.L,Mijd  condition  and  prospects  are  almost 
I'liicct.  The  farmers  are  in  good  shape 
Imancially.  There  is  no  complaint  of  busi- 
1KS.S  stress  anywhere.  Collections  are  slow 
I 'lit  this  does  not  create  any  strain  in  credit 
Conditions.  There  is  no  Balkan  War  hang- 
ini,'  over  the  world.  Our  Mexican  affair  is 
a  tempest  in  a  teapot  and  does  not  affect 
tliL'  business  world  as  much  as  the  trouble 
in  Ireland.  There  is  no  physical  reason  for 
trade  to  be  so  dull,  but  this  does  not  re- 
liive  the  complaint  that  business  in  general, 
and  the  iron  and  steel  business  in  particu- 
lar, is  as  dull  as  it  was  in  the  months  fol- 
I.iwing  the  panic  of  1907. 

The  banks  think  it  is  a  result  of  the  rail- 
n  .ids  staying  out  of  the  market  and  cur- 
tiiliiig  their  expenses  at  every  angle.  They 
lunre  that  this  goes  around  in  a  circle  and 
aitccts  practically  every  industry  in  the 
CMimtry;  and  reacts  again  for  another  and 
another  round  of  the  circle.  Other  business 
nil  n  begin  to  "talk  politics."  In  this  part 
't  the  country  only  a  minority  of  business 
iiM  11  belong  to  the  party  now  in  control  at 
\\  ashington,  and  this  fact,  regardless  of 
jiarty  names,  may  be  a  considerable  ele- 
ment in  creating  a  lack  of  confidence. 

We  have  reached  this  condition  without 
any  panic  or  excitement,  or  accumulation 
of  stocks,  and  if  business  would  only  begin 
picking  up  it  would  gain  rapidly,  but  every- 
body is  waiting  for  somebody  else  to  start. 

Pig  Iron  Very  Quiet. 

The  market  for  pig  iron  is  extremely 
quiet.  Occasional  sales  of  small  lots  are 
made,  but  the  movement  is  confined  almost 


entirely    to    shipments    on    contracts    made 
tlirec  months  ago. 

Railroad  Buying  Very  Light. 

The  railroads  are  buying  track  supplies 
verj'  sparingly,  and  only  small  lots  of  rails 
to  cover  urgent  needs.  There  are  orders 
pending  for  5,000  or  6,000  cars  for  western 
roadSj  but  the  general  tonnage  of  railroad 
purchases  is  very  small. 

Structural  Mills  Running  50  Per  Cent. 

Prospects  are  fairly  good  in  Chicago  for 
Structural  material,  notwithstanding  the 
overbuilt  condition  of  the  city  in  office 
structures.  A  new  city  pier  will  require  a 
round  tonnage  and  railroad  terminal  work 
and  other  requirements  will  furnish  speci- 
fications for  the  mills.  The  miscellaneous 
country  demand  is  better  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  mills  are  runnmg  about  50 
per  cent,   on  plates  and   shapes. 

Best  Reports  in  the  Bar  Trade. 

The  demand  for  concrete  work  has  given 
the  bar  trade  a  better  movement  than  is 
apparent  in  any  other  branch  of  the  steel 
industry.  Low  prices  have  encouraged  the 
use  of  soft  steel  bars  in  concrete  re-enforce- 
ment, and  the  leading  mills  seem  to  have 
made  inroads  into  the  trade  of  the  hard 
steel  mills.  The  independent  mills  which 
roll  rail  carbon  bars  have  had  the  advan- 
tage in  the  past  in  the  concrete  trade,  be- 
cause they  could  make  quicker  deliveries 
and  handle  mixed  specifications  in  small 
shipments  to  better  advantage  than  the 
soft  steel  continuous  mills.  The  soft  steel 
interests,  however,  have  been  going  after 
this  trade  more  vigorously.  The  falling  off 
in  specifications  from  the  implement  trade 
and  other  large  users  of  soft  steel  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  large  mills  to  give  quick 
deliveries. 

Reports  are  more  encouraging  in  the 
agricultural  line.  The  late  spring  trade  of 
the  implement  manufacturers  is  cleaning 
up  their  stocks  of  finished  goods,  and  they 
will  begin  next  fall  with  light  stocks  and 
normal  requirements  for  steel. 

The  larger  bar  mills  in  this  district  are 
reported  running  at  about  75  per  cent.  The 
smaller  independent  mills  are  not  faring  so 
well,  and  the  bar  iron  mills  are  waiting 
patiently  for  the  railroads  to  resume  buying. 
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PRICE  CHANGES, 

Price  changes  in  merchant  bars,  structural  shapes,  plates,  wire  nails  merchant  pipe, 
sheets  and  tin  plates  are  given  below,  with  dates,  from  2\Iarch,  1912.  These 
are  the  commodities  used  in  compiling  our  composite  finished  steel.  In  some  cases 
the  dates  named  are  those  upon  which  prominent  producers  announced  price  changes, 
but  more  frequently  dates  are  merely  those  upon  which  our  quotations  were  changed. 


1912— 

1913— 

Mar.  20 

Shapes 

1.10 

to  1.12^ 

June    2 

Wire   nails 

1.80 

to  1.75 

"     21 

Shapes 

1.12  J/1  to  1.15 

"     11 

Sheets 

2.35 

to  2.30 

"     21 

Plates 

1.10 

to  1.12  J4 

"      18 

Sheets 

2.30 

to  2.25 

April  1 

Plates 

1.12H  to  1.15 

July     1 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  1.70 

"       9 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

Aug.    9 

Pipe    (l-3-in.)           79% 

to      80% 

"     10 

Bars 

1.10 

to  1.15 

"     12 

Wire  nails 

1.70 

to  1.65 

"     10 

Plates 

1.15 

to  1.20 

"     21 

Sheets 

2.25 

to  2.15 

"     10 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.20 

•'     27 

Plates 

1.45 

to  140 

"     22 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.90 

Sept.    1 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.40 

"     24 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.20 

"     22 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  2.05 

"     24 

Plates 

1.20 

to  1.25 

Oct.     2 

Tin   plates 

3.60 

to  3.50 

"     24 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.25 

3 

Wire    nails 

1.65 

to  1.60 

May      7 

Tin  plates 

3.30 

to  3.40 

"      16 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.35 

June    1 

Pipe 

81% 

to     807o 

"     21 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"     26 

Bars 

1.20 

to  1.25 

"     23 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"     26 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"     24 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.00 

••     26 

Plates 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"     27 

Pipe 

2^%  extra 

discount 

July     1 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.95 

"     28 

Bars 

1.40 

to  1.35 

9 

Tin  plates 

3.40 

to  3.50 

"     22 

Wire  nails 

1.60 

to  1.65 

Nov.     3 

Tin    plate 

3.50 

to  3.40 

"     24 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  2.00 

7 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"     25 

Pipe 

SOfc 

to     79% 

"       17 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  1.95 

Aug.     1 

Bars 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"      25 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.25 

1 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"       25 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.25 

1 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"      25 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"     13 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  2.05 

"      28 

Wire   nails 

1.60 

to  1.55 

"     20 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.40 

Dec.     2 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

"     20 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.40 

3 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.25 

"     26 

Wire  nails 

1.65 

to  1.70 

4 

Plates 

1.25 

to  1.20 

Sept.    4 

Tin  plate 

3.50 

to  3.60 

"      11 

Bars 

1.25 

to  1.20 

4 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.10 

•'     22 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.20 

"     10 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.10 

"     31 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.80 

"     11 

Sheets 

2.10 

to  2.15 

1914— 

"     26 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.35 

Jan.     6 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.50 

Oct.     8 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.45 

7 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

"        8 

Shapes 

].40 

to  150 

"      13 

Wire  nails 

1.50 

to  1.55 

"       9 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.40 

"      23 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.90 

"      10 

Plates 

1.45 

to  1.50 

"      30 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.95 

"      10 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.50 

Feb.     3 

Pipe 

80% 

to79K-% 

"     17 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  2.25 

2 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.60 

Dec.  10 

Wire  nails 

1.70 

to  1.75 

4 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.25 

1913— 

Mar.    9 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.20 

Jan.     2 

Pipe 

79% 

to     80% 

•'     20 

Plates 

1.20 

to  1.15 

"     14 

Sheets 

2.25 

to  2.35 

April  1 

Bars 

1.20 

to  1.15 

Feb.     1 

Plates 

1.50 

to  1.45 

8 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

1 

Shapes 

1.50 

to  1.45 

"     17 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.15 

Mar.  24 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  1.80 

"      20 

Pipe 

79;^%  to  80% 

April  14 

Pipe 

80%  to     79^% 

"      27 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.85 

May  27 

Pipe 

79J^%tO     79% 

"      29 

Tin  plates 

3.40 

to  3.30 

Till':    STKKl.    AND    MICTAL    DUlliST 


COMPOSITE  STEEL, 

I  "inputation  for  May  1,  1914; 
I'uuikIs.  Group.  Price.     E.\tcnsion. 

2i  Bars  1.15  2.875 

li  Plates  1.15  1.725 

Ij  Shapes  1.15  1.72.': 

14  Pipe   (J4-3)  1.95  2.925 

li  Wire  nails  1.60  2.400 

1  Sheets    (38  bl.)    1.85  1.850 

i  Tin  plates  3.30  1.650 

10  pounds    l.-).l.->(i 

One  pound  1.5150 

(Averaged  from  dally   quotations.) 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan...  1.8635  1.7415  1.5133  1.7737  1.5394 

Feb..  1.8475  1.7530  1.4878  1.7635  1.5794 

Mar..  1.8475  1.7590  1.4790  1.7646  1.5638 

April.  1.8400  1.7600  1.5306  1.774-^  1.5337 

May..  1.8325  1.7510  1.5590  1.7786  

June.  1.7955  1.6817  1.5794  1.7719  

July..  1.7755  1.6701  1.6188  1.7600  

Aug..  1.7550  1.6394  1.6784  1.7400  

Sept.  1.7470  1.6090  1.7086  1.7093  

Oct...  1.7350  1.5461  1.7588  1.6779  

Nov..  1.7305  1.4930  1.7750  1.6203  

Dec..  1.7380  1.4812  1.7789  1.5558  

Year.  1.7922  1.6570  1.6314  1.7241  

SCRAP  IRON  &  STEEL  PRICES, 

Melting  Bundled  No.  1  R.R.   No.  1  No.   1  Heavy 

Steel.  Sheet.  Wrought,   Cast,  Steel,  Melfg, 

Pitts.  Pitts.  Pitts.  Pitts.  Phila.  Ch'go. 
1912— 

Aug.    13.60  12.25  14.15  13.35  14.25  12.10 

Sep.     14;i0  12.25  14.50  13.40  15.35  12.50 

Oct.    15.75  13.95  15.80  14.05  15.75  14.00 

Nov.    15.35  13.12  16.00  15.00  15.30  13.80 

Dec.    15.10  13.15  15.75  15.10  14.75  13.40 

Year  13.76  11.92  14.16  13.38  13.83  12.30 
1913— 

Jan.     15.00  13.10  15.35  14.65  14.50  13.75 

Feb.    14.35  12.00  15.35  14.65  13.35  13.65 

Mar.   14.35  11.60  15.35  14.60  13.60  12.50 

Apr.    14.35  10.50  15.50  14.50  13.75  12.60 

May    13.50  10.00  15.00  14.25  12.35  11.50 

June    13.20  9.35  14.35  13.50  11.50  10.75 

July    13.50  8.75  13.35  12.30  11.15  10.60 

Aug.    12.40  8.35  13.35  13.50  11.85  10.75 

Sep.     12.60  8.00  13.00  12.50  12.25  10.60 

Oct.     13.25  7.40  13.00  12.40  11.20  10.35 

Nov.   11.40  6.75  11.85  12.00  10.30  10.25 

Dec.    11.00  6.40  11.65  11.60  9.75  9.25 

Year  13.07  9.33  13.91  13.39  13.13  11.21 
1914— 

Jan.     11.25  7.00  12.30  13.00  10.50  9.35 

Feb.    13.00  8.25  12.80  12.50  11.50  10.70 

Mar.    12.25  9.00  12.85  13.40  11.50  10.50 

Apr.    13.35  9.00  13.00  13.15  10.80  10.00 


COMPOSITE  PIG  IRON. 

Computation  for  May  1,  1914: 

One  ton  Bessemer,  valley   $14.00 

Two  tons  basic,  valley  (13.00)    26.00 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  valley 13.25 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Philadelphia  15.00 
One  ton  No.  3X  foundry,  Buffalo  . .  .  13.75 
One  ton  Nc.  3  foundry,  Cleveland  . .  .  14.25 
One  ton  No.  3  foundry,  Chicago  ....  14.75 
Two  tons  No.  2  Southern  foundry 

Cincinnati  (13.75)    37.50 

Total,  ten  tons   $138.50 

One   ton    $13,850 


Averaged  from  daily  quotations; 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan.. . 

17.598 

14.375 

13.420 

17.391 

13.492 

Feb.. 

17.215 

14.340 

13.427 

17.140 

13.731 

Mar.. 

16.702 

14.425 

13.581 

16.775 

13.843 

April 

16.315 

14.375 

13.779 

161.36^ 

13.850 

May. 

15.750 

14.243 

13.917 

15.683 

June  . 

15.330 

14.033 

14.005 

14.968 

July. 

15.131 

13.936 

14.388 

14.578 

Aug. 

14.727 

13.874 

14.669 

14.565 

Sep.. . 

14.613 

13.819 

15.386 

14.692 

Oct.. 

14.435 

13.692 

16.706 

14.737 

Nov. 

14.415 

13.532 

17.336 

14.283 

Dec. 

14.408 

13.430 

17.475 

13.838 

Year. 

15.552 

14.005 

14.823 

15.418 

UNFINISHED  STEEL 

AND  IRON   BARS. 


(Ave 

Billets, 
Pitts. 

raged   from   dally  quotations.) 
Sheet 

bars.        Rods,       —  Iron  bars,  dellv. — 
Pitts.       Pitts.      Phlla.     Pitts.  Chl'go. 

1913- 

- 

Year 

22.37 

23.01 

26.15 

1.-8 

1.38 

1.32 

1913- 

- 

« 

Premiu 

ms    for 

open-h 

;arth. 

Jan. 

38.40 

29.40 

30.00 

1.68 

1.65 

1.60 

Feb. 

39.00 

30.00 

30.00 

1.67 

1.65 

1.59 

Mar. 

39.00 

30.00 

30.00 

1.65 

1.65 

1.58 

Apr. 

37.50 

38.00 

30.00 

1.68 

1.65 

1.58 

May 

37.00 

37.50 

30.00 

1.68 

1.65 

1.55 

June 

36.50 

27.50 

29.00 

1.61 

1.65 

1.50 

July 

26.50 

37.50 

28.50 

1.55 

1.65 

1.50 

Aug. 

25.75 

36.50* 

28.00 

1.43 

1.63 

1.44 

Sep. 

34.00* 

35.00* 

27.37 

1.33 

1.59 

1.37 

Oct. 

33.50 

23.25 

26.50 

1.33 

1.54 

1.37 

Nov. 

30.50 

31.50 

26.00 

1.30 

1.45 

1.15 

Dec. 

30.00 

31.00 

35.35 

1.35 

1.37 

1.13 

Year 

35.55 

26.43 

38.39 

1.51 

1.59 

1.45 

1914- 

- 

Jan. 

30.00 

30.25* 

35.75 

1.24 

1.35 

1.11 

Feb. 

31.00 

23.00 

36.00 

1.38 

1.35 

1.14 

Mar. 

31.00 

23.00 

26.00 

1.38 

1.35 

1.15 

Apr. 

30.75 

31.75 

25.50 

1.23 

1.31 

1.14 

*   Premiums  for  Bessemer. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS, 


VALUE  ( 

1909. 

January    $10,329,388 

February    10,947,159 

March     13,873,746 

April    13,058,297 

May    12,964,367 

June    13,779,736 

July    11,866,772 

August    14,134,487 

September    ...  12,966,908 

October    14,249,598 

November    .  .  .  14,434,690 

December  ....  15,069,246 


)F  TONNAGE  AND    NON-TONNAGE. 

1910. 

lull. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

$14,513,394 

$18,738,391 

$18,451,914 

$25,141,409 

$16,706,836 

13,949,082 

18,690,792 

21,801,570 

24,089,871 

16,520.260 

17,253,503 

22,591,991 

24,474,799 

27,201,197 

16,529,260 

24,916,912 

26,789,853 

27,123,044 

17,658,042 

20,616,795 

28,050,247 

26,718,970 

16,503,204 

20,310,053 

24,795,802 

25,228,346 

16,108,102 

17,454,772 

24,917,952 

34,170,604 

17,628,537 

20,013,557 

25,450,107 

23,947,440 

16,776,178 

19,875,308 

23,286,040 

22,831,082 

17,452,085 

20,220,833 

25,271,559 

25,189,745 

18,594,806 

20,823,061 

26,406,425 

20,142,141 

18,300,710 

22,186,996 

23,750,864 

22,616,701 

Totals    $157,674,394  $201,271,903  $249,656,411  $289,128,420  $294,435,060     $33,227,096 


EXPORTS   OF  TONNAGE  LINES—  Gross  Tons. 


1907 


January    lo: 

February  87 

March   112 

April    132 

May  

June   92 

July   122 

August     118 

September   ....  114 

October    123 

November  ....  116 
December  .... 


630 
,913 
,787 

790 
,543 
,996 

240 
,792 
,819 

170 
,309 
,019 


1908. 

74,353 
81,773 
96,681 
93,285 
64,041 
69,770 
86,796 
86,244 
76,732 
85,766 
71,130 
77,659 


1909. 

70,109 

84,837 

94,519 

100,911 

109,808 

114,724 

100,850 

105,690 

97,641 

110,821 

116,105 

137,806 


1910. 

118,681 
110,224 
124,980 
117,921 
135,306 
120,601 
127,578 
131,391 
119,155 
129,828 
155,138 
150,103 


1911. 

152,362 
150,919 
216,360 
228,149 
178,589 
174,247 
162,855 
177,902 
181,150 
186,457 
187,554 
190,854 


1912. 

151,575 
204,969 
218,219 
267,313 
307,656 
273,188 
272,778 
282,645 
248,613 
251,411 
233,343 
235,959 


1913. 

349,493 
341,888 
357,053 
360,440 
342,188 
343,189 
237,159 
309,856 
313,058 
330,495 
175,961 
195,719 


i 


118,770 
131,206 


Totals    1,301,979     961,242  1,243,567  1,540,895  3,187,724  2,948,466   2,759,232      239,976 


IRON  ORE  IMPORTS. 


Jan.  . 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


1911. 
102,600 
94,820 
134,785 
133,900 
217,467 
118,296 
200,845 
175,183 
184,456 
173,459 
138,019 
148,903 


1912. 
154,118 
129,693 
157,469 
178,503 
194,482 
180,122 
185,677 
178,828 
180,571 
202,125 
163,017 
199,982 


1913.  1914. 

175  463  101,804 

188,734  113,574 

164,865  

174,162  

191,860  

241,069  

272,017  

213,139  

295,424  

274,433  

179,727  

223,933  


Totals  1,811,732  2,104,576  2,594,826   214,378 


IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS. 

1910.        1911.  1913.        1913.  1914. 

Jan..      56,207     33,071  20,008     31,740  17,835 

Feb..      43,613     30,813  11,622     25,505  14,309 

Mar..      54,176     23,533  15,466     27,347  

April      47,698     22,392  12,481     25,743  

May.      42,569     23,347  15,949     28,572  

June       30,322     39,399  31,407     36,597  

July        41,933     15,782  17,882     39,694  

Aug..     36,879     10,944  20,571     18,740  

Sep..       30,961     14,039  18,740     19,941  

Oct..      31,455     21,035  25,559     20,835  

Nov..     40,585     13,880  24,154     25,809  

Dec.      31,575     19,665  31,231     26,453  

Total   487,973  256,903  225.072  317,244  32,144 

i 
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COPPER- 


COPPER  IN  APRIL, 

I'lio  market  opciietl  in  April  with  the  pro- 
•  liuirs  lollawiiig  up  their  advantage, 
bii.ut;lit  on  by  the  strong  foreign  advices 
anil  the  advance  in  Standard  due  to  the 
I  '\ering  of  bears,  and  on  April  3rd  they 
.ui\anced  their  price  %c  to  14%  on  a  fair 
.MUDunt  of  foreign  buying,  but  compara- 
iiM'ly  very  little  American  buying.  The 
I'liulucers'  statement  on  April  8th  showed 
til  at  the  production  for  March  had  been  t'he 
lii:-;liest  on  record,  but  it  also  showed  a 
siilistantial  increase  in  the  deliveries  to 
American  consumers,  and  as  a  result  a  de- 
erease  in  stocks  of  about  9,000,000  lbs.  The 
American  deliveries  of  76,595,471  lbs.  were 
^1  i  plainly  in  excess  of  what  was  known 
til  he  the  actual  consumption,  that  the  sta- 
tistics failed  to  create  confidence,  and  within 
a  week  a  sharp  decline  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket took  place,  followed  by  foreign  fort- 
ni;jhtly  statistics  April  16th  showing  an  in- 
crease in  foreign  visible  stocks  of  1,070 
tuns.  Naturally  this  was  unsettling  to  our 
consumers,  as  the  mainstay  of  the  market 
had  been  the  good  foreign  demand  and  de- 
creasing stocks  in  Europe.  To  tempt  buy- 
er^i.  our  producers  lowered  their  price  one 
Miiarter  of  a  cent  to  lAYz.  but  this  failed  to 
liring  in  any  business.  The  Mexican  develop- 
ments caused  the  closing  down  of  the  copper 
mines  in  that  country,  which  would  elimi- 
nate about  12,000,000  lbs.  per  month,  but  this 
also  failed  to  stimulate  buying,  and  the  pro- 
ducers were  obliged  to  further  reduce  their 
[irice  to  14^4  during  the  closing  week  of  the 
iiniiith.  At  this  price  consumers  commenced 
I'lirchasing,  and  about  fifty  million  pounds 
was  sold  for  May  and  June  deliveries,  but  it 
was  noticeable  that  foreign  buyers  showed 
very  little  interest,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  tthe  large  buying  of  the 
last  two  or  three  months  has  overstocked 
the  foreign  consumers.  The  month  closed 
with  producers  asking  14^,  but  no  business 
dding  at  the  price.  Although  our  export 
shipments  in  April  fell  off  11,000  tons  as 
ei.mpared  with  March,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  European  visible  supply  instead  of 
shrinking  has  increased  4,150  tons  during 
April.  An  increase  of  about  10,000,000  lbs. 
ill  producers  stocks  is  expected  in  the  next 
statement  to  be  issued  on  May  8th,  but  if 
this  takes  place  it  may  have  no  effect  what- 
I  \  I  r  on  tlie  market,  as  the  statistical  position 


will  still  be  a  strong  one.  The  consumption 
of  copper  in  this  country  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  remain  at  the  recent  low  rate, 
and  should  the  improvement  that  seems 
to  have  begun  be  continued,  the  copper 
market  will  be  in  a  very  sound  position, 
with  always  the  prospect  of  an  improve- 
ment in  price  s'hould  there  be  a  return  to 
general  confidence  in  business. 


COPPER  PRICES  IN  APRIL. 

NEW  YORK 

_ 

-  LONDON 

— 

Elec- 

standard 

Best 

Da> 

Lake. 

Cts. 

trolytic. 

Cts. 

Casting. 

Cts. 

(Prompt) 
£      S    d 

Set 
£ 

acted. 
S    d 

1. 

14.81^-4 

14.50 

14.30 

65 

12 

G 

69 

15   0 

3. 

14.81^ 

14.50 

14.30 

65 

17 

6 

70 

0  0 

3. 

4. 

14.81J4 

14.55 

14.35 

65 

17 

6 

70 

0  0 

5. 
6. 

14.81^4 

14.55 

14.35 

65 

15 

0 

70 

0  0 

7. 

14.81^ 

14.50 

14.30 

65 

15 

0 

70 

0  0 

8. 

I4.8I14 

14.50 

14.35 

65 

16 

3 

70 

0  0 

<). 

li-81'4 

14.50 

14.35 

65 

13 

9 

70 

5   0 

10 

11 

■\o 

1? 

14.81J4 
14.75 

14.50 

14.30 

14. 

14.30 

14.15 

64 

5 

0 

69 

10  0 

15. 

14.75 

14.31^ 

14.15 

64 

15 

0 

69 

15   0 

16. 

14.75 

14.31^ 

14.15 

64 

16 

3 

69 

15   0 

17. 

14.75 

14.31>4 

14.15 

64 

13 

9 

69 

10  0 

18 

10 

30. 

14.631^ 

14.27H 

14.15 

64 

7 

6 

69 

5   0 

31. 

14.635^ 

14.25 

14.10 

64 

6 

3 

69 

0   0 

33. 

u.Gzyi 

14.35 

14.10 

64 

6 

3 

69 

0  0 

33. 

14.50 

14.18^ 

14.05 

64 

15 

0 

68 

10  0 

34. 

14.43^ 

14.0654 

13.9354 

63 

5 

0 

68 

5  0 

35 

?fi 

14.50 

14.15 

14.05 

9 

64 

3 

68 

15  0 

38. 

14.50 

14.15 

14.05 

63 

15 

0 

68 

5  0 

39. 

14.50 

14.20 

14.10 

64 

2 

6 

68 

10  0 

30. 

14.50 

14.30 

14.10 

64 

0 

0 

68 

0  0 

High    15.00 

14.60 

14.40 

66 

3 

6 

70 

5   0 

Low     14.37 

5   14.00 

13.875 

63 

3 

6 

68 

0  0 

Av 

ge  14.68 

3   14.339 

14.183 

64 

14 

11 

69 

6  0 

Utah  Copper  Production. 

Salt  Lake. — Utah  Copper  made  a  new 
high  record  of  production  in  April.  Ex- 
act figures  are  not  obtainable  but  are  un- 
derstood to  be  more  than  13,000,000  pounds 
of  copper. 
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COPPER, 


LAKE  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average  monthly  pr-ces  of  Lake  Copper  in 
New  York. 

1910.        1911.        1912.        1913.  1914. 

Jan.      13.93       13.75       14.37^   16.89  14.76^ 

Feb.     13.76^   12.73        14.38^   15.37^^  14.98 

Mar.    13.71^  12.56       14.87       14.96  14.72 

April    13.31        12.41        15.98        15.55  14.68 

May     13.98       13.33       16.27       15.73  

June     12.83^12.63       17.43       15.08  

July      13.63^   13.73        17.37        14.77  

Aug.     12.78  J4   13.70       17.61        15.79  

Sept.    12.72        12.57        17.69        16.72  

Oct.      12.90       12.47^   17.69        16.81  

Nov.    13.0054   12.84       17.66        15.90  

Dec.     12.92       13.79       17.63  }4  14.82  

Av..      13.13        13.71        16.58        15.70         

ELECTROLYTIC  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average    monthly  prices  of    Electrolytic 
Copper  in  New  York. 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.      13.68  12.53  14.27  16.75J4  14.45 

Feb.     13.51  12.48  14.26  15.27  14.67 

Mar.     13.421^  12.31  14.78  14.92^  14.3354 

April    13.93  12.15^  15.85  15.48  14.34 

May     13.67  13.13  16.16  15.63  

June    12.59  12.55  17.29  14.85  

July      12.3614  13.6314  17.35  14.57  

Aug.     J2.56  12.5714  17.60  15.68  

Sept.    12.49  12.39  17.67  16.55  

Oct.      12.7754  12.36  17.60  16.54  

Nov.     13.87;4  12.77  17.49  15.47  

Dec.     13.72'4  13.71  17.505^14.47  

Av.  .     12.88        12.55        16.48        15.52        

CASTING  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average  monthly  price  of  Casting  Copper 
in  New  York. 

1910.  1911.  1913.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.      13.60  13.39  14.02  16.57  14.2754 

Feb.      13.41  12.33  14.03  15.14  14.48 

Mar.    13.31  13.20  14.53  14.76  14.18 

April    12.87  13.07  15.7254   15.33  14.18 

May     12.62  13.08  16.01  15.4554  

June    13.53  12.40  17.08  14.73  

July      12.30  12.4954  17.09  14.4054  

Aug.     12.48  12.42  17.35  15.50  

Sept.    12.46  12.23  17.51  16.3754  

Oct.      12.70  12.21  17.44  16.33  

Nov.     12.82  12.61  17.34  15.19  

Dec.     12.64  13.5654  17.34  14.23  

Av.  .     12.81        13.43        16.29        15.33        


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  COPPER. 

Visible  supply  of  copper  at  the  end  of 
each  month  based  on  the  returns  of  the 
Copper  Producers'  Association  and  H.  R. 
Merton   &  Company. 


Stocks  in 

American 

European 

Combined 

Producers' 

Visible 

Visible 

1910— 

hands. 

Supply. 

Supply. 

Jan.  . . 

98,463,339 

348,209,920 

340,673,359 

Feb.  .. 

107,187,992 

254,139,300 

361,337,192 

Mar.  .. 

133,824,874 

349,607,680 

373,432,554 

April  . 

141,984,159 

246,863,680 

388,847,839 

May  .. 

160,425,973 

239,365,600 

399,691,573 

June  . . 

168,386,017 

233,863,680 

401,249,697 

July  .. 

170,640,678 

223,295,360 

392,936,038 

Aug.  . . 

168,881,245 

218,413,440 

387,294,685 

Sept.  .. 

148,793,714 

310,473,640 

359,366,354 

Oct.  .. 

139,261,914 

198,065,380 

337,327,194 

Nov.  . . 

130,389,069 

193,200,000 

323,589,069 

Dec.  .. 

122,030,195 

187,705,280 

309,735,475 

1911- 

Jan.  . . 

143,439,490 

*236,976,320 

379,415,810 

Feb.  .. 

156,637,770 

336,310,880 

382,848,650 

Mar.  .. 

163,007,934 

223,030,080 

385,038,014 

April  . 

165,555,908 

212,280,330 

377,836,228 

May  . . 

165,995,932 

302,413,120 

368,409,052 

June  . . 

157,434,164 

195,937,380 

353,371,444 

July  .. 

137,738,858 

192,584,000 

330,322,858 

Aug.  .. 

133,441,501 

191,215,360 

324,656,861 

Sept.  . 

140,894,856 

191,945,600 

333,840,456 

Oct.  .. 

134,997,642 

176,816,640 

311,814,282 

Nov.  . . 

111,785,188 

164,151,680 

275,936,868 

Dec.  .. 

89,454,695 

158,329,920 

247,784,615 

1912- 

- 

Jan.  . . 

66,280,643 

153,820,800 

330,101,443 

Feb.  .. 

62,939,988 

141,135,680 

204,075,668 

Mar.  .. 

62,367,557 

136,808,000 

199,175,557 

April  . 

65,066,029 

134,155,840 

199,221,869 

May  .. 

49,615,643 

117,797,130 

167,412,763 

June  . . 

44,335,004 

107,817,930 

153,153,924 

July  .. 

50,280,431 

113,290,340 

163,570,661 

Aug.  .. 

46,701,374 

113,783,040 

160,484,414 

Sept.  .. 

63,065,587 

107,403,520 

170,469,107 

Oct.  .. 

76,744,964 

103,801,600 

180,546,564 

Nov.  . . 

86,164,059 

96,938,240 

183,103,399 

Dec.  .. 

105,313,582 

96,857,600 

202,170,182 

1913- 

- 

Jan.  .. 

133,198,332 

96,546,340 

219,744,572 

Feb.  .. 

123,303,198 

100,067,530 

222,369,718 

Mar.  .. 

104,369,270 

tl00,965,760 

205,235,030 

April  . 

75,549,108 

98,374,730 

173,923,838 

May  .. 

67,474,235 

90,018,880 

157,493,105 

June  . . 

52,904,606 

85,559,040 

138,463,646 

July  .. 

53,594,945 

79,804,480 

133,399,435 

Aug.  .. 

38,314,037 

76,260,800 

114,574,837 

Sept.  .. 

29,793,094 

62,314,560 

93,107,654 

Oct.  .. 

33,566,383 

57,854,480 

90,420,862 

Nov.  . . 

47,929,429 

59,935,680 

107,865,109 

Dec.  .. 

91,438,867 

66,124,800 

157,563,667 

1914— 

Jan.  .  . 

87,296,685 

58,114,560 

145,411,245 

Feb.  .. 

78,371,853 

60,374,720 

138,746,572 

Mar.  .. 

04,609,319 

58,528,960 

123,138,279 

*  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam  stocks  included. 
t  Bremen  stocks  included. 
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COPPER, 


rHE    WONDERFUL    DEVELOPMENT 
IN    THE    BRASS    INDUSTRY. 


An   Interesting  Review  by  the  Worlds 
Largest  Copper  Consumer. 

1  luirlcs  E.  Brooker,  president  of  the 
\  iiican  Brass  Company,  is  quoted  hy  the 
I'    -ton  News  Bureau  as  saying: 

As  an  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the 
I'l.iss  business  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
til.-  Coe  Brass  Manufacturing  Company  at 
r  'irington,  Conn.,  had  an  output  in  1864, 
11^  first  year,  of  finished  material  of  about 
r^nOO  pounds  per  month,  or  900,000  pounds 
fir  the  year,  and  in  1869  it  ran  up  to  100,- 
noi)  pounds  per  month,  or  1,200,000  pounds 
I'l'i-  the  year.  Forty-three  years  later,  1912, 
ill'-  same  mill  turned  out  over  50,000,000 
l"iinids  of  finished  material,  or  four  and 
■  lu-quarter  times  each  month  as  much  as 
till    yearly  product  of  1869. 

"The  consumption  of  copper  was  fairly 
v^iimated  as  having  been  25,000,000  pounds 
in  this  country  in  1864;  in  1870  it  was  reck- 
t.iK'd  at  30,000,000  pounds;  and  in  the  year 
I'UJ  the  domestic  deliveries  in  the  United 
States  aggregated  767,000,000  pounds;  or 
'■4,0110,000  pounds  per  month. 

"I  remember  being  told  in  my  early  days 
that  we  must  look  to  Baltimore  alone,  in 
this  country,  and  then  to  England  for  our 
Mipply  of  copper.  In  fact,  one  of  the  first 
inirchases  made  by  me  was  from  John 
I'.ililiy  &  Sons  of  Liverpool,  and  Dr.  Kener 
of  Baltimore  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
only  real  expert  then  in  the  art  of  copper 
inriducing  in  this  country. 

liuying  copper  in  the  early  days  was  a 
-'  rious  matter,  and  it  was  the  practice  of 
tlir  Waterbury  mills  about  1850,  or  just 
licfore,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  go  to 
Baltimore  to  secure  the  metal.  It  is  said 
that  a  purchase  of  half  a  million  pounds 
■A as  looked  upon  as  an  enormous  transac- 
tion, which  supplied  demands  of  all  mills 
in  the  town  for  several  months.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  John  P.  Elton,  grand- 
father of  the  present  treasurer  of  The 
\nu-rican  Brass  Company,  and  Lyman  W. 
('■ic,  were  sent  as  a  'purchasing  com- 
mittee' to  Baltimore.  This  was  before  the 
lailroad   reached   Waterbury. 

"As  they  were  taking  the  stage  for  New 


Haven  to  get  the  boat  for  New  York,  they 
were  handed  a  letter  by  Israel  Holmes,  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  lousiness  and  a  well- 
known  wit,  a  note  of  warning,  licginning 
as  follows: 

"  'Now  Lyman   C. 
And   John   P.   E., 
Mind  what  you  are  about; 
If  not,  those  chaps  in  Baltimore 
Will   cut  your  eye-teeth   out.' 

"If  we  look  for  the  millenium  in  this 
business  of  ours,  we  must  look  backward. 
In  1853  the  13  mills  then  in  existence  had 
a  real  'pool'  or  'association',  joined  in  a 
common  price-list  with  all  their  names 
boldly  attached,  and  their  business  abso- 
lutely 'pooled,'  paying  three  cents  per 
pound  into  the  'pool'  for  any  excess  of 
product  over  their  agreed  share,  receiving 
the  same  for  any  deficien.cy.  This  'pool' 
was  largely  managed  by  George  P. 
Cowles.  Thomas  Wallace  was  active  in 
this,  and  is  the  only  living  member  of 
that  arrangement. 

"From  any  information  I  can  obtain, 
this  was  the  first  'pool'  or  'agreement'  in 
this  country  looking  toward  a  maintenance 
of  equitable  prices,  to  give  stability  to  the 
business  in  the  interest  of  both  the  mills 
and  the  consumers.  This  practice  ob- 
tained for  a  number  of  years,  but  finally 
went  out  of  existence  altogether.  As  we 
all  know,  for  a  long  time  no  such  arrange- 
ments have  been  recognized  under  exist- 
ing law,  and  none  have  existed.  Open 
competition  is  the  present  order. 

"Copper  was  then  about  24  cents  per 
pound,  and  zinc  or  spelter  about  5%  cents. 

"Prices  for  manufactured  material  were 
as  follows:  in  quantities  of  2,500  pounds 
within  six  months: 

Cents. 

Sheet    brass    up    to    14    incites    wide 
and  to  No.  30  gauge 35 

Brass  wire  to  No.  20  gauge 36 

Copper   wire    46 

Terms:     Six       months'       credit,       or  5 
per  cent  discount  for  cash. 

"The  mill  received  about  17  cents  per 
pound  over  the  cost  of  mixture  for  I)rass 
and  brass  wire,  and  22  cents  per  pound 
for  converting  copper  into  wire. 

"In  1864  the  price  of  copper  was  46.28c 
per  potind  and  spelter  14.08c,  the  prices  re- 
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BRANDS   OF  COPI 

^ER. 

United  States. 

LAKE. 

Refined  at: 

Branded. 

Adventure 

Hancock,  Michigan. 

Adv.   C.   Co. 

Atlantic 

Houghton,    Michigan. 

A. 

Calumet   &   Hecla 

Hubbell,  Michigan. 

C.  &  H.  M.  Co. 

Calumet   &   Hecla 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

C.  &  H.  M.  Co. 

Calumet   &   Hecla 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

B.   L. 

Centennial 

Hancock,  Michigan. 

C.  C.  M.  Co. 

Copper  Range 

Houghton,    Michigan. 

C.  R. 

Franklin 

Hancock,  Michigan. 

F.  M.  Co. 

Isle   Royale 

Dollar  Bay,  Michigan. 

1.    R.    C.    Co 

Mass. 

Hancock,  Michigan. 

Mass. 

Michigan 

Houghton,    Michigan. 

M.  C. 

Mohawk 

Houghton,    Michigan. 

M.    M. 

Osceola 

Dollar  Bay,  Michigan. 

T.   O. 

Quincy 

Hancock,  Michigan. 

Q.  M.  Co. 

Tamarack 

Dollar  Bay,  Michigan. 

T.  O. 

Victoria 

Hubbell,  Michigan. 

V.  C. 

Winona 

Hubbell,  Michigan. 

W.  A. 

Wolverine 

Houghton,    Michigan. 

W. 

ELECTROLYTIC 

TjI^T, 

■- 

Refined  at: 

Branded. 

American   S.  &  R.   Co. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

P.   A. 

Balbach  S.   &  R.  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Cathodes    only 

Baltimore  Copper  Works 

Baltimore,  Md. 

B.    E.    R. 

Boston  &  Montana  Co. 

Great  Falls  Mont. 

B.   &  M. 

Chicago  Copper  Ref.  Co. 

Blue  Island.  111. 

C.  C.  R. 

Copper  Queen 

Laurel  Hill   L.  I. 

C    *    Q 

Miami 

Laurel  Hill   L.  I. 

A.    L.    S. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

Laurel  Hill  L.  I. 

L.   N.   S. 

Orford  Copper  Co. 

Chrome,  N.  J. 

O.   E.  C. 

Raritan  Copper  Works 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

N.   E.  C. 

U.  S.  Metals  Ref.  Co. 

Chrome,  N.  J. 

D.  R.  W. 

United  Metals  Selling  Co. 

Laurel   Hill   L.   I. 

CASTING. 

R.  M.  C. 

t 

Refined  at; 

Branded! 

Balbach  S.  &  R.  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

N.  B.  C. 

J 

Boston  &  Montana  Co. 

Great  Falls  Mont. 

M.  A. 

1 

Chicago  Copper  Ref.  Co. 

Blue  Island,  111. 

C.   C.   R. 

1 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

Laurel  Hill  L.  I. 

C.   N.   C. 

1 

Phelps  Dodge  &  Co. 

Laurel  Hill   L.  I. 

P.  D.  Co. 

-        1 

U.  S.  Metals  Ref.  Co. 

Chrome,  N.  J. 

D.  S. 

1 

Tottenville  Copper  Co. 

Tottenville  N.  Y. 

C.  T.  C. 

1 

rill-:  sri'ivi.  and  mivCai.  dici'.st 


COPPER— TIN 


.ii\i-d  for  the  ni:uuil';ictiiroil  product  lio- 
II!     as  follows: 

Sheet  brass    63.50c  per  lb. 

lirass  wire    64c        per  lb. 

I'opper  wire   74c         per  lb. 

"  rhe  mill  receiving  a  difTerential  for 
liass  sheets  of  27.93c  per  pound,  28.4Sc 
I.  r    brass   wire,    and   27.72c    for   converting 

I  '  ppcr   into   wire. 

I'omparison  with  prices  to-day  is  inter- 
'  -ling,  and  shows  how  improvements  in 
[It  hods,  increased  volume  and  good  busi- 
iii  --;    practice,    have    worked    out.     We    are 

II  '\v  about  on  a  parity  with  Europe  in 
many  of  our  selling  prices,  while  paying 
^anic  for  copper,  15  per  cent  more  for 
/1IU-,  and  nearly,  if  not  twice  as  much,  for 
l.ili.ir. 

"To-day  with  copper  at  15  cents,  zinc 
at  (1  cents,  we  get  for 

Cents   per   lb. 

IVass,   in   sheets,   base   sizes 14-).s 

P.rass  wire,  base  sizes   MJs 

Copper  wire,  base  sizes 16 

Cash    in    30    days,    or    ',:.    per    cent    off 

for  cash. 
"The    mill    now    gets    2]/^    cents    to    21-8 
cents  over  the  mixture  for  brass  and  wire, 
and  one  cent  or  less  for  converting  copper 
bars  into  wire. 

"In  the  light  of  recent  events  it  seems 
likely  a  'fairy-tale'  to  say  that  this  great 
industry  was  built  up  on  conditions  where 
competitors  could  unite  in  buying  their 
raw  material  as  well  as  in  selling  their  pro- 
ducts— eliminating  competition  at  both  ends 
to  the  advantage  of  every  one   concerned." 


COPPER  EXPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of 
copper  for  the  past  four  years,  in  tons: 

1914.          1913.          1912.  1911. 

Jan 36,018       35,036       31,2^-9  SO,.-!?;? 

Feb 34,6.S'i       s;6.793       31,894  19,493 

Mnt 46,504       42,438       27,074  •.\i.600 

April    34,787       33,274       23,591  27,466 

May    38,601        33,984  37,670 

Jl-ne    '•8,015       :;s.639  30,489 

July  39,596   36,761  36,659 

Ai.-g 35,072   29.52.J  ;r.l.01S 

Sept 34,356   25,572  26,170 

C'ct 29,239   35,0i0  .^;2,555 

Nov 29,758       19,171  26,600 

Dec ?0,653       :i.\474  37,725 

Total     382,810     327.'.)i!.-.  336,801 


TIN  IN  APRIL, 

This  metal  was  subject  to  heavy  declines 
during  April  and  at  times  the  market  ap- 
proached semi-panic  conditions,  brought 
about  by  the  depressing  tactics  of  the  Lon- 
don operators  which  led  to  violent  liquida- 
tion. The  market  has  been  in  a  technically 
weak  position  throughout  the  month  for 
the  reason  that  there  was  no  concentrated 
bull  party  to  oppose  the  bears.  During  the 
decline  in  February  when  the  large  bull  ac- 
count was  being  liquidated,  the  metal 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  on  by  smaller 
buyers  generally,  on  the  belief  that  it  was 
very  cheap,  but  these  interests  have  shown 
great  demoralization  during  the  past  month 
and  ihave  been  throwing  over  their  hold- 
ings. The  reasons  for  the  decline  have 
created  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  It  has 
certainly  had  little  to  do  with  the  statistical 
position  of  tin  or  with  the  American  con- 
sumption. The  statistics  on  May  first  showed 
a  decrease  in  the  visible  of  some  1500  tons 
in  April,  leaving  a  visible  supply  on  May 
1st  of  15,447  tons,  which  is  higih  as  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago,  but  is  only  1,000 
tons  greater  than  on  May  1st,  1911,  when 
the  price  of  tin  was  42.75.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  during  1911  the  visible  supply 
was     only    twice    below     15,000    tons,    and 

WATERBURY  AVERAGES. 

The  Waterbury  averages  for  the  month 
of  April,  1914,  were  as  follows: 

Lake  Ingot  Copper li.Siyi 

Electrolytic  Ingot  Copper..  14.?7J4 

Brass  Mill  Spelter    5.50 


■  Copper  - 


— Spelter — 
— ■  Lake  —     Electro 

1913.  1914.        1914.  1913.      1914. 

Jan...     3  7.00  14.75        7.56  5.54 

Feb...    15.50  15.1254    6.81  5.70 

Mar...  15.1354  15.00       14.50  6.56  5.59 

Apr...    15.75  14.8754   14.3754  6.08  5.50 

May..    15.8754  5.77  .... 

June  .    15.3754  5.50 

July..    14.75  5.61 

Aug...  15.6354  5.99 

Sep...    16.8754 6.13 

Oct...    16.8754  5.74  ..  .. 

Nov.  .    16.25  5.30 

Dec.  .     15.00  .-.44  .... 

Year.     15.83  6.0654  ..  .. 
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TIN, 


I 


MONTHLY  TIN  STATISTICS. 

Compiled  by  New  York  Metal  Exchange. 
April 
Straits  shipments       lfll4. 
To   Gt.   Britain..      3,175 
"     Continent     ...        81S 
"'     U.    S 975 


Total  from  Straits  4,968 


Australian  shipments: 
To  Gt.  Britain..  230 

•'     U.   S nil 


Total   Australian 


230 


Consumption: 

London  del:;:ries  1,286 

Holland  deliveries  1,399 

United  States*...  4,300 


Total 


Stocks  at  close  of  month: 

In   London    3,622 

'■'  (Stand)  2,920 
"  Holland  ....  976 
"     United   States*  2.538 


Total   10,056 


Mar. 

1914. 
2,350 
1,040 
735 

April 
1913. 
2,984 
558 
877 

4,125 

4,419 

150 
nil 

250 
nil 

150 

250 

1,401 
1,509 
4,450 

1,002 
1,584 
3,450 

7,260 

6,036 

3,604 
2,483 
2,105 
1,997 

1,159 

t 

448 
2,422 

10,189 

4,029 

.Afloat  at  close  of  month: 

To  London    3,554  2,640  3,493 

"     Holland     ....          183  183  183 

"     United  States*    1,654  3,977  2,117 


Total    5,391  6,800  5,793 


Total  visible 
supply    . .  . 


1914.         1914.         1913. 
.\pr.  30,  Mar.  31,  .^pr.  30, 
15,447        16,989  9,822 


*   Exclusive  of  Pacific  ports, 
t  Not  reported. 


TIN  AND 


SILVER.  (Monthly 

New  York 


Averages.) 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1912. 
43.24 
43.46 
42.86 
44.02 
46.12 
47.77 
44.75 
45.87 
49.18 
50.11 
49.90 
49.90 


—  Tin 

1913.  1914>  1913. 

50.45  37.74  56.22 

48.73  39.93  59.04 

46.88  38.08  58.37 

49.12  36.10  59.23 

49.14  60.88 

44.93  61.29 

40.39  60.66 

41.72  61.61 

42.47  63  08 

40.50  63.47 

39.81  ....  62.79 

37.64  63.37 


-  snver  

1913.  1914. 
62.93  57.56 
6164  57.504 
57.87  58.07 


59.49 
60.36 
58.99 
58.72 
59.29 
60.64 
60.79 
58.99 
57.76 


58.52 


Year   46.43     44.32      60.83      59.79 J 


VISIBLE  SUPPLIES. 

Total  visible  supply  of  tin  at  the  end  of 
each  month. 

1909.  1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.  21,895  23,024  18,616  16,707  13,971  16,244 

Feb.  20,746  21,288  17,260  14,996  12,304  17,308 

Mar.  19,208  20,203  16,682  15,694  11,132  16,989 

Apr.  18,825  17,932  14,441  11,893  9,823  15,447 

May  19,208  18,998  15,938  14,345  13,710  

Jun.  18,208  15,700  16,605  12,920  11,101  

July  20,244  17,433  16,707  13,346  12,063  

Aug.  19,183  17,943  16,619  11,285  11,261  

Sep.  21,419  18,999  16,673  13,345  12,943  

Oct.  18,724  18,183  14,161  10,735  11,857  

Nov.  20,025  18,875  16,630  12,348  14,470  

Dec.20,918  17,194  16,514  10,977  13,893  

Av.  19,883  18,815  16,404  13,307  12,377  

SHIPMENTS    FROM   THE    STRAITS. 

Monthly  shipments  of  tin  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  as  per  Powell's  returns: 

1909.     1910.     1911.     1913.      1913.  1914. 

Jan.     5,733     5,895     4,290     4,018     6,050  5,390 

Feb.    4,033     4,147     4,390     5,260     4,660  6,530 

Mar.    3,380     3,877     4,510     5,150     4,810  4,130 

Apr.    4,904     4,035     3,140     4,390     4,400  4,930 

May    5,184     4,965     4,310     5,760     6,160  

June    4,618     4,120     5,050     4,290     4,830  .... 

July     5,644     5,040     4,660     4,580     4,770  .... 

Aug.    4,703     5,700     4,680     5,310     6,030  .... 

Sep.    5,081     4,220     5,150     5.430     5,160  .... 

Oct.     3,801     4,480     4,350     4,450     5,020  .... 

Nov.    5,510     4,840     5,070     5,600     5,560  .... 

Dec.    5.835     4,270     5,970     4,980     5,110  .... 

58,425   54,579   55,470   59,018  62,550 
Av..    4,869     4,548     4,633     4,918     5,313 

CONSUMPTION   IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Monthly  deliveries  of  tin  in  the  United 
States  exclusive  of  Pacific  Coast. 

1909.     1910.     1911.     1913.     1913.  1914. 

Jan.     3,300     3,500     3,300     3,700     3,700  3,600 

Feb.    2,700     3,600     3,800     4,050     3,500  3,300 

Mar.    3,900     4,000     5,100     4,000     5,900  4,450 

Apr.    3,200     4,100     3,300     5,40f      3,450  4,300 

May    3,900     3,600     3,400     4,250     3,350  

June    3,200     5,000     2,900     3,850     3,800  

July    3,600     3,800     4,300     5,150     3,900  

Aug.    3,300     3,700     3.800     4,300     3,600  

Sep.     3,300     3,300     4,300     3,600     3,100  

Oct.    4,100     3,350     3,500     3,850     3,700  

Nov.   4,000     3,800     3,100     4,300     2,800  

Dec.    3,200     3,600     3,700     4,050     3,100  

41,500   45,350  44,300   49,500  43,900  ■■ 

"  "  ""  ■"  "■■  "■    1 
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TIN, 


tlu-  avcrago  \  isililc  supply  for  the 
Ic  year  was  16,404  tuns,  and  the  average 
.  r  of  tin  42.68.  Despite  the  large  stocks 
l''ll  the  price  in  London  did  not  go  be- 
w  £169  15s  and  at  one  time  touched  £233 
I  the  average  for  the  entire  year  •wa.s 
1"J  7s  7d. 

!  lie  last  time  that  tin  was  quoted  below 
M)  in  I,ondon  was  in  July  1910,  when  the 
Me  supplies  were  more  than  17,500  tons, 
irthermore,  a  good  deal  of  tin  that  now 
pears  in  the  stocks  of  standard  tin,  was 
't  in  these  years  included  in  the  statistics 
all.  On  May  1st  the  visible  supply  was 
It  tons  less  than  it  was  in  early  February 
K'U  the  market  was  7^c  per  pound  higher 

TIN  PRICES  IN  APRIL. 

■  London  

prompts. 


New  York 

Cts. 

37.80 


-'    37.55 

:;    37.35 

4     

1,    37.20 

:     36.80 

-    36.80 

i    37.00 

II    

37.00 

1       36.50 

36.13^ 

36.35 

36.55 


36.00 

35.65 

35.60 

35.12K' 

34.35 


£  S  d 
172  13  6 
171  5  0 
169    10  0 


169  5  0 

167  5  0 

167  7  6 

168  5  0 


166     0  0 

164  15  0 

164  15  0 

166     5  0 


164  5  0 

161  15  0 

161  5  0 

159  10  0 

155  10  0 


34.80 

■  ■     34.65 

:."i    34.75 

.(I    34.35 

High    .  ..  37.80 

[Low    ....  34.35 

I  Average.  36.10 


158 
157 

157  15 
156  15 
173  5 
154  5 
163   19 


0  0 
5  0 
5   0 


C.  I.  F. 

£      S   d 

175   10  0 

174  10  0 

173   15  0 


173  0  0 
171  10  0 
169  5  0 
169   10  0 


170  7  6 
16S  5  0 
167  0  0 
167   10   0 


168  15  0 

166  5  0 

164  0  0 

163  10  0 

160  0  0 


137   15  0 

160      5  0 

159   10  0 

159      3  0 

175   10  0 

157   15  0 

166   17  5 


than  to-day;  about  a  year  ago  the  price  was 
around  £230,  as  compared  with  around 
£150  now\ 

As  regards  the  consuniiition  of  the  metal, 
the  statistics  for  tlie  lirst  four  months  of 
the  year  show  that  Europe  decreased  133 
tons  and  America  decreased  900  tons. 
There  is  every  prospect,  however,  that 
on  the  first  of  July  it  will  be  shown 
that  for  the  half  year,  America  has  used 
as  much  or  more  than  last  year,  the  reason 
being  that  our  tinplate  mills  'have  been 
running  better  than  any  other  like  period 
in  former  years.  Besides  that,  several  new 
mills  have  come  into  operation.  But  for 
the  falling  of?  in  the  engineering  trade, 
caused  by  the  unsatisfactory  railroad  situa- 
tion, the  consumption  of  tin  in  America 
would  have  been  larger  than  last  year. 

It  has  not  been  the  consumption  or  its 
prospects  that  has  caused  such  a  sensa- 
tional decline  in  the  price  of  tin,  although 
this  has  been  given  as  a  reason  by  the  for- 
eign bears.  It  also  has  been  stated  that  a 
substantial  increase  in  production  has  be- 
gun, to  which  the  answer  is  "not  proven." 
The  real  reason  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  metal  is  an  intensely  speculative  com- 
modity and  that  the  manipulation  lately  has 
been  all  in  the  direction  of  frightening  out 
holders  and  the  producing  interests,  in 
order  to  establish  a  low  basis  on  which 
to  conduct  another  bull  campaign  such  as 
we  have  so  often  seen  in  tlie  past. 

Opening  at  37.80  the  decline  has  been 
continuous  during  the  month,  closing  at 
34.35  with  signs  of  considerable  demorali- 
zation. 


COMPOSITE  METAL  PRICES. 


Hon 


thly  averages. 
1910.   1911. 


Jan.    . 

.    9.084 

8.908 

Feb.    . 

.    8.881 

8.915 

Mar.   . 

.   8.778 

8.797 

April 

.    8.568 

8.795 

May   . 

.    8.413 

8.795 

June   . 

.   8.362 

9.154 

Jtily  . 

.    8.338 

9.100 

Aug.  . 

.    8.479 

9.188 

Sep.    . 

.    8.569 

8.928 

Oct.    . 

.    8.747 

8.990 

Nov. 

.   8.888 

9.306 

Dec.   . 

.    8.881 

9.675 

Year 

.   8.665 

9.046 

1913.  1913.  1914. 

9.778  10.987  9.105 

9.677  10.260  9.394 

9.886  10.034  9.036 

10.377  10.198  8.844 

10.468  10.163    

11.014  9.648    

11.043  9.398    

11.092  10.035    

11.575  10.350    

11.596  10.029    

11.372  9.590    

11.219  9.053    

10.750  9.977    


THE    STEEL   AXD    METAL    DIGEST 


May 


SPELTER— LEAD, 


SPELTER  IN  APRIL 

Opening  on  April  1st  at  ojg  f.o.b.  East 
St.  Louis  there  was  a  dull  market  through- 
out the  month,  prices  gradually  softening 
to  4]/i  at  the  close. 

Consumption  has  been  very  unsatisfac- 
tory caused  by  the  reduced  operations  of 
the  galvanizing  and  brass  trades,  and  al- 
though production  has  been  in  a  measure 
curtailed,  the  stocks  held  by  producers  are 
known  to  be  very  large,  probably  in  excess 
of  those  of  January  1st  which  the  Govern- 
ment figures  showed  to  be  a  record  for  re- 
cent years.  That  prices  have  not  weakened 
more  was  caused  by  the  financial  power  of 
producers  to  carry  stocks,  which  if  sold  at 
present  prices  would  entail  a  loss,  and  also 
through  the  refusal  of  the  ore  producers 
to  follow  the  full  extent  of  the  decline  in  the 
metal,  many  of  the  smaller  mines  suspend- 
ing their  operations.  With  any  substantial 
improvement  in  the  consumption  the  metal 
is  certain  to  work  to  better  prices,  because 
there  is  no  question  that  the  present  market 
is  unprofitable  to  all  interests. 

The  sellers  appreciate  that  there  is  only 
a  small  amount  of  business  to  be  had  at  this 
time  and  knowing  that  it  would  be  disas- 
trous to  engage  in  an  active  competition 
for  it,  have  as  it  were  by  mutual  consent 
allowed  those  who  were  most  anxious  for 
the  business  to  take  the  bulk  of  the  orders. 
There  were  times  during  April  when  a  real 
lively  competition  would  'have  forced  prices 
down  to  4.75  or  even  4.62J/2  East  St.  Louis, 
but  as  it  was  the  market  did  not  go  below 


4.87  J  J.  \\'e  are  publishing  a  chart  in  this 
issue  showing  the  monthly  price  fluctua- 
tions of  metals  since  the  beginning  of  1907 
and  an  examination  of  this  will  show  the 
e.xtent  of  the  decline  in  spelter  which  com- 
menced a  year  ago  last  January.  j 


LEAD  IN  APRIL.  ^ 

On  the  last  day  of  March  the  Trust  re- 
duced their  price  $2  per  ton  to  3.80c  New 
York.  On  April  27th  they  restored  their 
price  to  3.90c,  probably  on  account  of  the 
Mexican  situation  having  enforced  the  clos- 
ing of  their  producing  plants  in  that  coun- 

SPELTER  AND   LEAD  PRICES 
IN  APRIL. 


Ne 


■  SPELTER  - 
St. 


Day.  York  Louis  London. 

1.  5.32i  5.12i  21   12   6 

2.  5.33*  o.l3§  21   12  6 

3.  5.32J  5.121  21   10  0 


LEAD 

*New       St. 
York.    Louis.    London 
3.80     3.65     18     0  0 
3.80     3.674  18     2   6 
3.82i   3.674   18     5  0 


5.324  5.124  21  10  0  3.824  3.674  18  2   6 

5.324  5.124  21  10  0  3.824  3.674  18  2  6 

5.30  5.11i  21  10  0  3.824  3.68i  18  2  6 

5.30  5.1U  21  10  0  3.824  3.674  18  0  0 


5.30  5.10   3.824  3.674 


5.25  5.074  21  10  0  3.824  3.674  18  0  0 

5.25  5.05  21  10  0  3.834  3.674  18  0  0 

5.25  5.05  21  13  6  3.80  3.674  18  0  0 

5.224  5.03J  21  13  6  3. SO  3.674  18  2  6 


SPELTER 

(Monthly  Averages.) 

18. 
19. 

New  York— 

- 

St.  Louis— 

20. 

5.20 

S.Oli 

21 

12   6 

3.80      3.68.?   18 

0  0 

1912 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1913. 

1914. 

21. 

5.30 

5.01i 

31 

15   0 

3.834  3.68i  18 

2  6 

Jan. 

6.55 

7.23 

5.33 

6.394 

7.04 

5.14 

32. 

5.30 

5.00 

31 

15  0 

3.834  3.68i   18 

0  0 

Feb. 

6.70 

6.49 

5.46 

6.53 

6.25 

5.27 

23. 

5.15 

4.974 

31 

13  6 

3.834   3.681   18 

0  0 

Mar. 

6.93 

6.29 

5.35 

6.74 

6.08 

5.15 

24. 

5.10 

4.924 

21 

12   6 

3.824  3.70     18 

3  6 

Apr. 

6.87 

5.79 

5.22 

6.66 

5.59 

5.03 

25. 

May 

6.89 

5.51 

6.71 

531 

20. 

June 

7.05 

5.234 

6.854 

5.05 

27. 

5.10 

4.90 

21 

13   6 

3.924   3.80     18 

15  0 

Tuly 

7.23 

5.41 

7.04 

5.23 

38. 

5.05 

4.874 

21 

10  0 

3.924  3.78i   19 

0  Q 

Aug. 

7.13 

5.80 

6.94 

5.64 

39. 

5.10 

4.90 

21 

7  6 

3.92*  3.78i  19 

0  0 

Sep. 

7.55 

5.83 

7.„7 

5.65 

30. 

5.10 

4.90 

21 

10  0 

3.924  3.783   18 

15  0 

Oct. 

7.61 

5.47 

7.39 

5.27 

High  5.324  5.124  21 

15  0 

3.95     3.80   19 

0  0 

Nov. 

7.50 

5.34 

7.32 

5.15 

Low    5.00 

4.85 

21 

7  6 

3.80     3.65   IS 

0  0 

Dec. 

7.36 

5.22 

7.19 

5.03 

Av. 

5.234  5.032  21 

11   5 

3.838  3.70   IS 

4  8 

Year 

7.11 

5.80 

6.93 

5.61 

* 

Xew 

York  lead 

price 

outside  market. 

Till'-.    Sl'I'-.I-r.    AM)    Ml'.  I'M.    DKil'-.Sr 


LEAD. 


try.       Tl\is    is    all     lliat     can    bu     said    about 

LEAD  (M 

onthly  Averages.) 

pricfs. 

Stocks  arc  bi-licxoil   tn  be  large-  and   cu- 

- 

New  Y 

ork' — • 

- 

St.   Louis — 

sumption    considerably    below     normal      or 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1912 

1913. 

1914. 

prices    would    not    be   lower    than   any    time 

Jan. 

4.44 

4.3.'-| 

4.11 

4.34 

4.20 

3.09i 

since   1898  wmiIi   the   exception   of  the   panic 

Feb. 

4.04 

4.3.1 

4.06 

3.99 

4.20 

3.05 

of  1907-8  when  the  market  dropped  to  .TjC 

Mar. 

4.07 

4.35 

3.97 

4.06 

4.21 

3.83 

only  to  advance  uilhin  a  year  thereafter  !•> 

.\pr. 

4,:.'0 

4.41) 

3.S:; 

4.14 

4.25.' 

3.7  0 

4.60. 

May 

4.20 

4.36 

4.09 

4.22 

The  independent  producers  have  not  been 

June 

4..19i 

4.35 

4.31 

4.21 

competing  very  actively  for  orders  and  the 

July 

4.73 

4.37 

4.60 

4.25 

business   as    a   rule    has   been   going   to    the 

Aug. 

4.56i 

4.63 

4.46 

4.56 

sellers   who   were    the   most   favorably    situ- 

Sep. 

5.05 

4.75 

4  94 

4.62 

ated  for  the   deliveries   required. 

Oct. 

5.10 

4.45 

4.91 

4.31 

The   London   market   advanced   from    £ls 

Nov. 

4.69 

4.34 

4.50 

4.18 

on  .-Xpril  1st  to    £19  on  .April  29th.  but  dur- 

Dec. 

4.36 

4.00 

4.19 

3.94 

ing  the  first  week  in   M:iy   it  has  reacted  to 

Year 

4.48* 

4.40 

4.38 

4.26 

£18  5s. 

♦  Trust  price. 

LEAD  SMELTERS  AND  REFINERIES  IN  U.  S. 


The  following  list  of  lead  smelters  and 
in   connection    with    the   statistical   work   o 

Arizona: 

Mowry — Consolidated    Mines,    Smelter    iS; 

Transportation   Comp.iny.I 
California; 

Keeler — Four   Metals   Mining   &   Smelting 

Company. 
Needles — Needles      Mining     iSc      Smelting 

Company. 2 
Selby — Selby  Smelting  &  Lead  Co. 3 

Refinery  also. 
Colorado: 

Denver — Globe  plant,   .\merican  Suiclliug 

&  Refining  Company. 
Durango — Durango  plant,  .\mcrican  Smel- 
ting &  Refining  Company. 
Leadville — Arkansas   Valley   plant,   .\mer- 

ican  Smelting  &  Refining  Company. 
I'lieblo — Pueblo  plant,  .\merican  Smelting 

&  Refining  Company, 
.•^alida— The  Ohio  &  Colorado  Smelting  & 

Refining  Company. 
Idaho: 
Clayton — Red   Bird  Smelting  Company. 
Enaville — North  Fork  Smelting  &  Mining 

Company. 
Ponderay— Idaho    Smelting      &      Refining 

Company. 
Sea  Foam — Greyhnnnd   .Mining  it   .Milling 

Company. 


refineries  was  compiled  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal, 
f  the  U.   S.  Geological  Survey. 

\\:ir. bur— Bunker    Hill    &   Sullivan    Com- 
pany   (Malm   dry   chlorinalion    process.) 
Under  construction. 
Illinois: 

,\urora — Aurora  Metal  Company. 4 

Chicago — Goldsmith  Bros.  .Smelting  it  Re- 
fining Company. 4 

Chicago — Great  Western  Smelting  &   Re- 
fining Company.4 

Chicago — National  plant,  .\merican  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Company.  Refinery  only. 

Collinsvillc — St.  Louis   Smelting  &   Refin- 
ing  Company. 5      Refinery   also. 

I'ederal — Federal    Lead    Company.:; 

Granite   City. — Hoyt  .Metal   Company. 4 
I  ndiana: 

Fast    Chicago— International    Lead    Refin- 
ing  Company.fi      Refinery   only. 

East     Chicago— L'nited     States     ReductiMn 
Company.4 

Grassclli — United    States    Metals    Relining 
Company. 2      Refinery    unly.    Belts    elec- 
trolytic  process. 
Iowa: 

Dubuque— J.   ^\^  Waiters. 1 
K;insas : 

Cileiia— (i.ilena    Smelting    X:    M.inufaelnr- 
iiig   Company. 
.Miss,  luri : 

DcslMge— Desloge   Cnsoli.hiled    Lead  Co 


Till-:    STKl'. 


AND    Ml'TAl.    DIGEST 


Mn-. 


Graiiby — Granby   Mining   &  Smelting  Co. 
Herculaneum — St.  Joseph  Lead  Company. 
Joplin — Pichcr    Lead    Company. 
Vallc  Mines — Valle  Mining  Company. 1 
Webb  City— Webb  City  Smelting  &  Man- 
irfacturing   Comjiany. 
Montana: 

Cooke — Xcw     World    Smelter    &    Mining 

Company. 
East   Helena — East   Helena   plant,   Ameri- 
can Smelting  &  Refining  Company. 
Xcbraska: 

Omaha- — Omaha   &  Grant  Smelting  Com- 
pany."    Refinery  only.  Betts  electrolytic 
process. 
Nevada: 

Nelson — Santa    Barbara   Searchlight    Min- 
ing Cofnpany. 

Spruce — Black    Forest    Mines    &   Smelting 
Company. 
Xew   Jersey: 

Newark — Balbach     Smelting     &     Refinin.g 

Company.  Refinery  also. 
Perth  Amboy — Perth  Amboy  plant.  Amer- 
ican Smelting  &  Refining  Company    Re- 
finery also. 
New    Mexico: 

Deming — National  Mining  &   Smel'g   Cot 
Pennsylvania: 

Carnegie — Pennsylvania    Smelt'ug    Co. 
Texas: 

El  Paso — Kansas  City  Consolidated  Smelt- 
ing  &  Refining  Company." 
Utah : 

Midvale — United  States   Smelting  Co. 2 
Mnrra\' — Murray   plant.   American    Smell- 
ing &  Refining  Company. 
Silver   City — Tintic   Smelling   Company. 


& 


Tooele — International    Smelting   &    Refin- 
ing Compan}'. 
Washington : 

Keller— Keller    &     Indiana     Con^olldated 

Smelting   Comp;iny.l 
Taeoma — Tacoma    Smelting   Company. .■> 
Wisconsin: 

Dodgeville — Blue       Mounds      Mining 

Smelting  Companyl 
Waukesha — Northern    Smelting    Ci'.l 
Lead  Smelters  and  Refineries  in  Canada. 
British   Columbia: 

Trail — Consolidated    Mining    &    Smeltini.: 
Company    of    Canada    (Ltd.)      Refining 
also.     Betts  electrolytic  process 
Ontario: 

Kingston —    North      .\merican     .Smelting 

Company  (Ltd). 
Of  these  the  following  were  not  operated 
in  the  years  1911  to  1913  inclusive:  Con.  M. 
S.  &  T.  Co.,  Four  Metals,  North  Fork, 
Idaho  S.  &  R.  Co.,  Greyhound,  Walters, 
\'alle,  New  World,  Santa  Barbara  Searcli- 
light.  Black  Forest,  National,  Tintic.  Keller 
&  Indiana,  Blue  Mounds  and  Northern 
.Smelting  Company. 


1   Not  operated  for  several  years. 

3  Subsidiary    of    United    States    Smelting-, 

Refining  &  Mining  Company. 
?j  Subsidiary    of    American    Smelters    Se- 
curities  Company. 

4  Smelters    of    secondar\-    materials,    but 

treating  some  lead  ore. 
j  Subsidiary  of   National    Lead   Company, 
li  Subsidiary  of  Internatioii.il   Smelting  & 

Refining  Company. 
7  Subsidiarv  of  .American  Smelting  &  Re- 


I 
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ALUMINUM— ANTIMONY 


ALUMINUM  IN  APRIL, 

^iiui-  .iiir  la>l  n'pmt  tlio  alnTiiimiui  luisi- 
!>■,  has  been  stagnant,  c<nisiinii)tion  pocir, 
ml  prices  nominal.  At  present  the  Anieri- 
in  output  is  quite  sufficient  to  take  care 
I  the  requirements  of  the  country  and 
ny  little  foreign  metal  has  been  sold,  the 
■  reign  sellers  showing  no  desire  to  force 
nsiness  at  present  prices.  We  quote 
■<  ''9%  aluminum  at  17%  to  17^^80  f.o.b.  New 

ork,  but  what  prices  are  being  made  by 
!<•  American  producer  to  the  large  con- 
iiners  are  carefully  guarded,  although  they 

ALUMINUM,  ANTIMONY  AND 
SILVER  IN  APRIL. 




A.ntlmc 

ny 

—Silver- 

Cook- 

Hal- 

Hun- 

New   Lon- 

Aluminum 

sons. 

letts. 

garian. 

York.   don. 

.    Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts.     d. 

18.13y2 

7.22  J.s 

6.95 

5.90 

58^8   26  iS 

18.12H 

7.22^ 

6.95 

5.90 

58?-^   36ii 

IS.IS'A 

7.22  i/S 

6.95 

5.85 

58V<   27 
5S.V^   26il 

18.13!/ 

7.22  >< 

6,95 

5.85 

58H  26i5 

IS.IZ'A 

7.32  J^ 

6.95 

5.85 

58-5-^   27 

18.13^ 

7.22  J^ 

6.95 

5.85 

58^4   26  H 

18.13"4 

7.22!/< 

6.90 

5.S5 

58 K'   26  }g 

18.12>^  7.225^  6.90 

I8.I214  7.23!^  6.90 

18.12J4  7.22;^  6.90 

18.13H  7.225^  6.90 

IS.lS'/i  7.22'-i  6.90 


■1.      18.121^  7.22;^  6.90 

■I        I8.I254  7.32H  6.90 

•-'       \8.i2y2  7.20  6.85 

18.12^  7.20   •  6.85 

-1       18.12'^  7.30  6.85 

T       17.87Vi  7.20  6.85 

■-"^       17.87K'  7.20  0.85 

:.".!.     17.87^  7,20  6.85 

SO.      17.87;/  7.20  6.85 

High     18.35  7.25  7.00 

Low.     17.75  7.15  6.80 

Av'ge    18.077  7.217  6.898 


5.80 
5.80 


5.80 
5.80 
5.80 
5.80 


5.80 
5.80 
5.80 
5.80 


58;4  36lii 
58^4  26  lis 
58^4  2613 
58K  26i3 
58^    2611 

58^  26% 
58 K'  26i5 
58^4  26i§ 
58;/  26l§ 
58;/  26+ii 
59        27^^ 

5914  27-1^ 
59^  37;4 
59        27  A 

59;4  27;4 

.59;4    27^ 

58"/ii    36lii 

58.52   26.96 


are    prnliably    less   than    these    ligures. 

'Iho  low  price  of  aluinimim  does  not 
-eeni  li.  haxe  increased  ils  use  or  created 
new  uses  in  dher  channels.  In  b".uroi)e  the 
price  is  less  than  ic  per  p.. mid  above  the 
price  (if  ciijiper  but  we  lUi  nut  hear  that 
alumininn  i^  displacing  copper  ti>  any 
degree. 


ANTIMONY  IN  APRIL, 

Antiin..ii\  remained  stagnant  uji  tu  the 
end  of  the  month,  prices  showing  little  or 
no  change.  During  the  closing  week  some 
demand  sprang  up  for  futures,  and  a  good 
business  was  done  for  shipment  from  China 
and  Japan  during  the  balance  of  the  year, 
but  it  has  made  no  impression  on  prices 
or  the  demand  for  spot  goods.  There  has 
been  some  speculation  as  to  what  effect 
war  would  have  on  the  metal,  it  being  re- 
membered that  in  1905  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment bought  enormous  quantities,  reported 
at  the  time  for  u-se  in  the  manufacture  of 
sinokeless  powder  and  ammunition,  and 
these  purchases  were  primarily  responsible 
for  the  price  advancing  from  7,00  to  17.S0c. 
There  are  no  signs  of  any  such  demand 
from  any  quarter  at  this  time. 

It  is  also  reported  that  efforts  are  on 
foot  to  affect  a  syndicate  in  Europe  for  the 
regulation  of  output  and  prices,  the  former 
being  too  large,  and  present  prices  showing 
a  heavy  loss  to  producers.  It  is  likely  to 
come  to  nothing,  and  the  antimony  situa- 
tion will  be  restored  in  time  by  the  sound 
and  old  fashioned  cure  of  unprofitable  prices 
curtailing  the  output.  The  chief  trouble  at 
present  is  that  Japan  and  China  continue  to 
throw  large  quantities  on  the  market,  appar- 
ently without  regard  to  cost,  and  Europe 
except  on  the  high  priced  grades  cannot 
compete. 


Average  Monthly  Prices  of  Cooksons 
Antimony  in  New  York. 

1914. 
Jan,.,    7,30 
Feb,  .   7,24 
Mar 


Jan, , 
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Apr.  , 
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9,66 
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9.00 
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July. 
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.Sept. 
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Nov, 
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8,47 

8.38 
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TRADE   NOTES. 


Yuungstown  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  Voungs- 
tovvn,  O.,  have  increased  their  stock  from 
$1,200,000  to  $3,000,000.  Work  on  open- 
hearth  furnaces  provided  for  will  be  started 
shortlv. 


The  Garden  City  Can  Company,  Chicago, 
111.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  cap- 
ital stock,  to  manufacture  tinware,  etc.  The 
incorporators  were  W.  A.  Jennings,  P.  H. 
Bishop,  and  H.  P.  Heizer. 


Tlie  Trumbull  Steel  Company,  Warren, 
O.,  have  let  contracts  for  doubling  its 
plant.  The  company  will  build  ten  hot 
mills,  including  six  :56-inch  sheet  mills. 
f(]ur  26-inch  tin  mills  and  five  cold  roll 
mills.  The  company  recfently  increased  its 
capital    stock   from  $1,250,000   to  $2,500,000. 


The  Star  Brass  Works,  Seattle.  Wash., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $6,000  capital 
bv  M.  O.  Stone  and  M.  W.  and  E.  Ryan. 


The  C.  J.  Rath  Brass  &  Aluminum  Co., 
has  completed  a  plant  at  New  Philadelphia, 
O.,  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  alum- 
inum castings. 


The  Beach  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa, 
Can.,  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Butter- 
worth  Foundry  Ltd.  A  specialty  is  made  of 
stove  castings. 


The  Ajax  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000 
to  operate  a  foundry.  The  incorporators 
are  J.  F.  Lockrey,  C.  A.  Scans  and  A.  H. 
Graves,  33  West  Jackson  Blvd. 


The  Dresser  Engine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  has  been  formed  by  merging  the 
Oil  City  Foundry  Co.  and  the  Flickinger 
Iron  Works,  Bradford,  Pa.  Gas  engines, 
air  and  gas  compressors  will  be  manufac- 
tured and  gray  iron  castings  also  will  be 
furnished  to  the  trade.  The  new  company 
will  erect  a  machine  shop,  75x200  feet. 


American  Bronze  Co,.  Berwyn,  Pa.,  will 
erect  an  addiJon  to  its  plant,  which  will 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  foundry  40  per 
cent  and  of  the  finishing  department  75  per 
cent. 


The  Kramer  (invernor  Co.,  ■Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital, 
will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  a  gov- 
ernor for  gasoline  engines  as  applied  to 
motor  vehicles.  Benjamin  G.  Kramer  is 
president  and  general  manager.  The  con- 
cern will  occupy  the  present  B.  G.  Kramer 
Co.  shops  at  243  Lake  street,  Milwaukee. 


The  Progressive  Copper  &  Brass  Work^, 
323  Bingaman  street,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  add- 
ed a  brass  shop  to  their  foundry. 


Richardson  ilfg.  &  Distributing  Co.,  N. 
Y.  City  lias  been  incorporated;  metal  goods; 
by  F.  K.  ^L  Delavan,  Nicholas  Orlando, 
G.  D.  Richardson,  367  Fulton  street,  Bklyn. 
N.  Y. 


Rempis  &  Gallmeyer,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
plan  to  build  a  large  brass  foundry  in  with 
their  iron  and  steel  plant  on  Front  street. 


The  Grant  Valve  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond, 
Cal.,  recently  incorporated  with  $150,000 
capital  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  valves,  castings  and  plumbers'  sup- 
plies. 


The  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  C- , 
High  Bridge,  N.  J.,  will  erect  an  extensi\e 
plant  at  Easton,  Pa.  The  buildings  will  in- 
clude a  foundry,  machine  shop,  grinding 
shop,  pattern  shop,  etc.,  and  blacksmith 
shop. 


The  Thiele  &  Baker  Mfg.  Co.,  Loudon, 
O..  has  been  incorporated  w'th  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000,  to  manufacture  metal 
fence.  Among  the  incorporators  "re  S.  S. 
Baker,  E.  A.  Thiele.  C.  L.  Thomas,  B.  B. 
Thompson  and  H.   C.  Hasues. 


The  Hadley  Mfg.  Co..  Indianapolis,  h.i- 
bought  a  700-acre  tract  at  Davis,  Mo.  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  firm  intends  to  erect 
a  large  plant  for  manufacturing  agricultural 
implements.  Armctus  X.  Hadley  is  presi- 
dent. 


O.  K.  Harry  Steel  Works,  Dallas,  Texas, 
has  been  incorporated  for  $80,000,  by  O.  K. 
Harry,  J.  ^^  Harry,  and  W.  R.  Clark 
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THE  TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  depression  in  business  instead  of 
passing  away  has  during  the  past  month 
become  more  acute.  Closed  factories,  and 
in  other  cases  running  only  half  to  three- 
quarter  time,  with  the  consequent  unem- 
ployment to  those  dependent  on  their  daily 
earnings  to  cope  with  the  unchanged  high 
cost  of  living,  and  the  consequent  distress, 
makes  it  difficult  to-day  to  recognize  the 
Inisy  and  prosperous  country  of  a  year  ago. 
Sentiment  has  become  less  hopeful  each 
day.  enterprise  dormant,  business  sick  and 
despondent. 

The  business  community  seems  to  have 
lost  confidence  in  our  legislators,  and  in 
any  change  for  the  better  until  our  prom- 
ised crop  brings  an  improvement  in  trade, 
and  the  adjournment  of  Congress  brings  a 
rest  from  the  daily  pressure  and  disturb- 
ance to  the  heart  of  the  country,  which  is 
its  business  interests.  These  are  the  bright 
spots  in  the  business  situation.  Congress 
cannot  make  the  rains  fall  from  Heaven, 
nor  can  it  stop  the  sunshine,  thanks  to  the 
blessings  and  over-rulings  of  a  merciful 
Providence,  and  we  also  know  that  Wash- 
ington, while  it  may  temporarily  demoralize 
the  energies  and  destroy  the  courage  and 
confidence  of  the  country,  it  cannot  do  so 
permanently. 

We  did  not  need  the  profound  wisdom 
of  the  President  to  tell  us.  as  he  did  lately, 
t'hat  fundamentally  the  country  is  in  a 
sound  condition,  and  that  business  should  at 
this  time  be  active  and  the  country  pros- 
perous. Tliat  fact  we  all  know — it  is  indis- 
putable. 

Wliat  then  is  responsible  for  present  con- 
ditions? The  verdict  of  our  business  in- 
terests is  unanimous.  It  is  the  amateurish 
and  theoretical  efforts  to  regulate  business 
and  capital   alnntr  radical   line-;.  :ind   to  do  it 
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with  a  rush,  by  those,  who  from  lack  of 
experience,  do  not  understand  the  first 
principles  of  business,  and  are  therefore 
puzzled  to  find  that  their  eflforts  are  caus- 
ing profound  disturbance  and  depression. 
The  President  dismisses  our  business  de- 
pression as  being  "imaginary"  and  "psycho- 
logical," and  his  Minister  of  Commerce 
says  it's  only  a  case  of  "mental  mourning." 
Well  might  one  paraphrase  Madam  Ro- 
land's exclamation,  and  say:  "Oh  psy- 
chology, what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name." 

What  could  be  more  depressing,  than 
such  blindness  and  complete  indiflference  as 
we  have  seen  to  the  protests  and  warnings 
of  every  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  busi- 
ness association  in  the  land.  But  perhaps 
still  greater  cause  for  apprehension  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unanimous  vote  last  week,  to 
omit  labor  from  the  operations  and  rulings 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law;  in  other 
words,  to  make  one  law  for  labor  unions 
and  another  for  capital  and  business. 

Of  course,  our  present  troubles  will  be 
survived,  and  in  time  the  cause  for  them 
removed.  The  reduced  pay  envelope,  and 
in  some  cases  no  pay  envelope  at  all,  has 
become  a  potent  argument.  We  expect  to 
see  it  demonstrated  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity. 

We  consider  we  represent  the  feeling  of 
the  steel  and  iron  and  metal  trades  and 
the  entire  business  community  in  our  criti- 
cisms. In  trade  circles  nothing  else  is  dis- 
cussed. Political  affiliations  are  forgotten, 
it  has  become  a  business  matter  of  life  and 
death. 

We  give  elsewhere  our  usual  tabulation 
of  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  features 
in  the  situation,  and  it  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  that  but  for  the  political  situation, 
the  outlook  is  most  promising. 

Our  duty  is  not  to  be  tempted  to  make 
things  worse  by  losing  heart,  or  by  unwise 
exaggerations  of  what  is  unfavorable  in  our 
effort  to  hurry  a  revolt  and  change.  It  is 
a  time  for  courage  and  patience,  still  at  the 
same  time  for  determined  and  continued  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  facts  before  the  public, 
to  whom  we  must  now  turn  since  our  legis- 
lators have  refused  to  consider  our  protests. 
Our  appeal  must  now  be  made  to  the  in- 
telligence and  common  sense  and  patriotism 
of   those,    whose    will    must    in    the    end   be 


supreme,  the  American  public.  We  have 
no  doubt  or  fears  of  what  their  decision 
will  be. 


WELSH  AND  AMERICAN  TIN  PLATE 
PRACTICE. 

-A.  very  interesting  report  of  .American  tin 
plate  mill  equipment  and  practice,  with 
running  comparisons  of  Welsh  conditions, 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Ivor  H.  Gwynne, 
general  secretary  of  the  Tin  and  Sheet  Mill- 
men's  Association,  of  South  Wales,  a  full 
abstract  of  which  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Gwynne  writes  as  an  expert,  though 
his  observation  or  memory  has  been  de- 
fective at  some  points,  and  we  have  made 
certain  omissions  and  two  or  three  editorial 
references  which  we  hope  makes  what  we 
print  entirely  trustworthy.  His  reference 
to  the  large  outputs  in  the  United  States 
is  of  particular  interest,  when  he  shows 
clearlj-  that  despite  the  large  outputs  the 
men  individually  do  not  work  as  hard  as 
they  do  in  Wales,  this  by  reason  of  a  more 
advantageous  distribution  of  the  work  and 
the  employment  of  helpers.  Furthermore, 
the  wage  rates  per  ton  of  output  on  29,  30 
and  31  gauges,  which  comprise  almost  the 
entire  output,  are  precisely  115%  higher  in 
the  L'nited  States  than  in  Wales,  so  that 
the  common  expression  in  tariff  discussions 
of  American  wages  being  "double"  those  in 
Wales  enjoys  the  somewhat  unique  distinc- 
tion of  being  under  the  market,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Welsh  expert,  that 
is,  the  wage  per  ton  is  115%  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Wales.  Mr.  Gwynne's 
figures  furthermore  are  that  there  are  nine 
men  in  the  crew  in  the  United  States, 
against  four  men  in  Wales,  while  the  out- 
puts are  "85  to  100%  greater,"  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  earnings  per  man 
average  twice  as  much  in  the  United  States 
as  in  Wales,  in  which  connection  it  must 
be  remembered,  as  just  noted,  that  Mr. 
Gwynne's  testimony  is  the  men  do  not  need 
to  work  nearly  as  hard  in  the  United 
States,  owing  to  the  system.  He  lays  em- 
phasis upon  this  point,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  a  prevalent  miscon- 
ception in  Wales. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  unstinted 
praise  given  by  Mr.  Gwynne  to  such  a  com- 
mon   appliance    as    the    electric    traveling 
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.UK',  as  saving  nnicli  effort  on  the-  part 
the  men,  and  conihicinK  to  large  outputs. 
I-  might  remark  that  if  American  tin 
ite  malcers  had  not  been  given  the  elcc- 
K  traveling  crane  they  nevertheless  would 
>t  be  in  the  awkward  position  of  the 
1  Ish  makers,  using  jib  cranes  or  none  at 
i  The  present  writer  well  recalls  a  very 
ii'ient  pneimiatic  traveling  crane  installed 
•irly  20  years  ago,  and  just  before  the 
\fnt  of  the  electric  traveler,  in  the  F.ll- 
'od,  Pa.,  tin  plate  works  by  J.  K. 
lillips.  one  of  the  foremost  tin  mill  man- 
ors of  the  time,  and  whose  name  sur- 
\es  in  the  corporate  title  of  one  of  the 
"St  prominent  tin  plate  concerns  of  to- 
>.     If   the   electric   crane   had   not   come 


the  pneumatic  crane  which  Mr.  Phillips 
exhibited  with  such  pride  would  at  least 
have  been  a  great  improvement  over  the 
Welsh   inconveniences  of  to-day. 

It  is  almost  equally  interesting  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Gwynne  does  not  like  the  Ameri- 
can tin  plate  squaring  shear  although  the 
American  tin  plate  trade  regards  the  croco- 
dile shear  used  in  Wales  as  a  standing  joke. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  Mr. 
Gwynne's  hearty  commendation  of  the  ef- 
forts made  by  American  tin  plate  manu- 
facturers to  make  the  work  of  the  hot  mill 
men  easy.  Of  course  Mr.  Gwynne's  view- 
point is  that  of  the  Welsh  workman  but 
we  do  not  think  that  fact  detracts  at  all 
from  the  validity  of  his  statements. 


OUR  COMING  BUMPER  CROP. 


Prosperity  That  Politics  Cannot  Affect. 


A  crop  of  900,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  al- 
iiMst  half  of  the  world's  average  wheat  pro- 
<hiction,  and  a  new  record  for  the  United 
States,  is  the  prospective  total  yield  of  the 
farms  of  the  country  this  year,  as  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its 
June  crop  report  issued  as  we  go  to  press. 

The  enormous  wheat  harvest  will  be 
1,^7,000,000  bushels  more  than  has  ever  been 
K'r.iwn  before  in  the  United  States  in  any 
one  year,  and  is  due  to  excellent  weather 
and  an  increase  of  6.4  per  cent,  in  the  acre- 
aye  planted. 

There  will  also  be  large  yields  of  oats 
ami  barley,  probably  second  in  size  on 
ncord. 

I'he  Department  of  Agriculture's  report 
in  detail  is  as  follows: 

Spring  Wheat.^  Area  planted,  17,990 
011(1  acres,  compared  with  18,485,000  acres 
l.i^t  year,  19,243,000  acres  in  1912,  and  20,- 
.'Sl,  OOO  acres  in  1911.  Condition,  95.5  per 
cint,  of  a  normal,  compared  with  93.5  per 
cent,  last  year  and  93.6  per  cent,  the  ten- 
M.ir  average.  Indicated  yield,  14.6  bushels 
i>rr  acre,  compared  with  13  bushels  last 
yiar  and  13.3  bushels,  the  1909-13  average. 
Estimated  total  production,  262,000,000 
bushels,  compared  with  239,819,000  bushels 
1a>t  year,  330,348,000  bushels  in  1912.  and 
I''(».()S2,000  bushels   in    1911. 

Winter  Wheat— Area  planted  35,387.000 
acres,  compared  with  31,699,000  acres  last 
year,  and  29,571,000  acres  in  1912.  Condi- 
tion. 92.7   per   cent,   of   a    normal,   compared 


witih    95.9    per    cent,    on    May    1    this    year, 

83.5  per  cent.  June  1  last  year,  and  80.8  per 
cent.,  the  10-year  average.  Indicated  yield, 
18.1  bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  16.5 
bushels  last  year  and  15.6  bushels,  the 
1909-13  average.  Estimated  total  produc- 
tion, 638,000,000  bushels,  compared  with 
523,561,000  bushels  last  year,  399,919,000 
bushels  in  1912,  and  430,656,000  bushels  in 
1911. 

All  wheat — Area  planted,  53,377,000  acres, 
compared  with  50.184,000  acres  last  year, 
45,814,000  acres  in  1912  and  49,543,000  acres 
in  1911.  Condition,  93.7  per  cent,  of  a  nor- 
mal, compared  with  87.2  per  cent,  last  year 
and  85.5  per  cent.,  the  10-year  average.  In- 
dicated yield,  17.9  bushels  per  acre,  com- 
pared with  15.2  bushels  last  year  and  14.7 
bushels,  the  1909-13  average.  Estimated 
total  production,  900,000,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  763,380,000  bushels  last  year, 
730,267,000  bushels  in  1912,  and  621,338,000 
bushels  in   1911. 

Oats— Area  planted,  38.383,000  acres, 
compared  with  38,399,000  acres  last  year, 
37,917,000  acres  in  1912  and  37,763,000 
acres  in  1911.  Condition,  89.5  per  cent 
of  a  normal,  compared  with  87  per  cent,  last 
year  and  88.6  per  cent.,  the  ten-year  aver- 
age. Indicated  yield  31.7  bushels  per  acre, 
compared   with    29.2    bushels   last   year   and 

30.6  bushels,  the  1909-13  average.  Estimat- 
ed total  production,  1,216,000,000  bushels, 
compared  with  1,121,768,000  bushels  last 
year.   1.41S,;i:i7,000  bushels   in    1912   and  922,- 
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298,000  bushels   in   1911. 

Barley — Area  planted,  7,528,000  acres, 
compared  with  7,499,000  acres  last  year, 
7,530,000  acres  in  1912  and  7,627,000  acres 
in  1911.  Condition,  95.5  per  cent,  of  a  nor- 
mal, compared  with  87.1  per  cent,  last  year 
and  90.1  per  cent,  the  ten-year  average.  In- 
dicated yield,  27.3  bushels  per  acre,  com- 
pared with  23.8  bushels  last  year  and  24.3 
bushels,  the  1909-13  average.  Estimated 
total  production,  206,000,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  178.189.000  bushels  last  year, 
223,824.000  busliels  in  1912,  and  160,240.000 
bushels   in    1911. 

Rye — Condition,  93.6  per  cent,  of  a  nor- 
mal, compared  with  93.4  per  cent,  on  May 
1,  1914,  90.9  per  cent,  on  June  1  last  year, 
and  89.7  per  cent.,  the  ten-year  average 
Indicated  yield,  17.2  bushels  per  acre,  com- 
pared with  16.2  bushels  last  year,  and  16.1 
bushels,  the  1909-13  average. 

Hay — Condition,  88.7  per  cent,  of  a  nor- 
mal, compared  with  90.9  per  cent,  on  May 
1,  1914,  87.5  per  cent,  last  year,  and  87.4 
per  cent.,  the  six-year  average. 

Pastures — Condition,  99.8  per  cent,  of 
a  normal,  compared  with  88.3  per  cent,  on 
May  1,  1914;  89.2  per  cent,  in  1913.  and 
90  per  cent.,  the  ten-year  average. 


THE  STOCK  MARKET, 

The  volume  of  stock  transactions  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  during  the 
month  of  May  reached  a  total  of  4,685,763 
shares,  against  7,068„'?38  shares  in  April  and 
5,418,952  shares  in  May,  igi,").  The  par  value 
of  bonds  sold  during  the  past  month 
amounted  to  $43,404,000,  as  compared  with 
$55,751,000  in  April  and  $41,820,000  in  May 
of  last  year.  The  aggregate  of  stock  trans- 
actions for  the  first  five  months  of  1914  is 
thus  brought  up  to  33,765,625  shares, 
against  36,296,012  shares  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1913.  Bond  sales  for  the 
first  five  months  of  the  current  year 
amounted  to  $317,212,600,  compared  with 
$241,247,000  last  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate 

transactions    in    stocks    and    bonds    on    the 

New  York  Stock   Exchange  for  the  month 

of  May  during  a  series  of  years: 

Stocks,  Shares. 

1914     4.685.763  1907    ....     15.787.345 

1913    5,418,952  1906    ....    24.062.000 

1912    12,832,000  1905    20,507,527 

1911     11.607.578  1904    5,301,023 

1910    ....    11,874,630  1903    1?, 476, 858 


Bonds,  Par  Value. 

1914  ....    43,404,000  1907  ....    34,123,000 

1913    41,820,000  1906  60,962,000 

1912  ....     60,500,000  1905  ....  68,523,000 

1911    91,565,000  1904  37,869,000 

1910    41,386,000  1903  5",339,000 

1909  ...     116,233,000  1902  ....  62,618,000 

1908  ...    101,084,000  1901  ...    111.007,000 


COMMODITY  PRICES, 


I 


Bradstreet's  index  number  as  of  May  1st 
last  discloses  another  drop,  the  figures 
working  out  at  $8.6224,  while  the  ratio  of 
decline  from  April  1st  is  1.5  per  cent.  Since 
December,  1913,  the  movement  hes  been 
uninterruptedly  downward,  and  the  index 
number  just  given  is  at  the  lowest  level 
reached  since  July  of  1911. 

It  is  5.6  per  cent  under  that  of  May  1, 
1913,  when  quotations  also  were  receding 
from  the  record  points  of  immediately  pre- 
ceding months,  and  it  exhibits  a  drop  of 
approximately  7  per  cent  from  that  date 
in  1912. 

Comparison  with  May  1,  1911,  when  trade 
was  lethargic  in  character,  shows  a  rise  of 
nearly  2  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  present  in- 
dex number,  while  contrast  with  that  time 
in  1910  reflects  a  drop  of  4.6  per  cent,  and 
as  compared  with  May  1,  1907,  there  is  a 
fall  of  3.5  per  cent.  However,  the  present 
level  is  higher  than  those  exhibited  on  May 
1,  1909  and  1908,  which  were  almost  at  the 
lowest  point  of  recent  years. 

The  movement  in  England  was  not  so 
markedly  downward,  one  authority  show- 
ing a  drop  of  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  while 
another  indicates  a  decline  of  five-tenths 
of  1  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  ''Bradstreets" 
index  numbers  (the  totals  of  the  prices  per 
pound  of  ninety-six  articles)  since  January 
1,  1909: 

1909.  1910.  1911.  1913.  1913.  1914. 
Jan.  8.263  9.231  8.836  8.949  9.493  8.885 
Feb.  8.302  9.073  8.766  8.958  9.459  8.861 
Mar.  8.217  9.111  8.603  8.902  9.405  8.832 
Apr.  8.316  9.200  8.522  9.098  9.297  8.756 
May  8.303  9.039  8.458  9.270  9.139  8.622 
June  8.396  8.911  8.529  9  102  9.072 
July  8.457  8.925  8.594  9.112  8.952 
Aug.  8.504  8.822  8.657  9.159  9.011 
Sep.  8.591  8.953  8.819  9.215  9.100 
Oct.  8.748  8.937  8.806  9.451  9.152 
Nov.  8.964  8.877  8.892  9.478  9.225 
Dec.  9.126  8.784  8.982  9.546  9.229 
Year   8.515     8.989     8.713     9.186     9.211 
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DIGEST  OF  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


FAVORABLE. 

1.  Crop  Outlook  never  better.  Record 
winter  wheat  croi>  practically  assured.  Oth- 
er crops  have  a  good  start,  acreage  large 
and  ideal  weather  conditions.  Some  dam- 
age to  cotton  crop  is  reported  but  believed 
to  be  unimportant. 

2.  The  rate  decision  cannot  be  nincli  long- 
er delayed  and  is  daily  expected.  Prospects 
that  the  Commission  will  authorize  some 
increase  in  the  railroad  rates,  enabling  the 
largest  consumer  of  iron  and  other  metals 
and  their  products,  to  resume  purchases. 

3.  The  prospect  that  the  Fall  election  will 
return  a  Republican  majority,  and  tie  the 
present  Administration's  hands  in  regard 
to  radical  legislation  in  business  for  the 
succeeding  two  years  and  give  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  a  rest. 

4.  Labor  conditions  improved  in  the  cities 
by  the  call  from  the  farming  districts  for 
hands  to  harvest  what  are  expected  to  be 
record  crops.  Fewer  strikes  and  labor  de- 
mands caused  by  appreciation  of  labor  of 
the  existing  business  depression. 

5.  Unusually  large  cash  reserves  and  de- 
posits in  banks  awaiting  employment  and 
investment  the  moment  confidence  is  re- 
stored. 

6.  Federal  Reserve  Board  nominations 
meet  approval  of  banking  and  business  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  the  machinery 
getting  rapidly  in  shape  to  begin  operations. 

7.  Every  prospect  of  some  settlement  of 
the  Mexican  situation  without  our  being  in- 
volved in  war  with  that  country,  which  set- 
tlement will  improve  conditions,  and  make 
for  increased  trade,  and  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  of  our  neigh- 
bor and  increased  .\merican  business  op- 
portunities. 

8.  The  thoroughly  liquidated  condition  of 
business.  The  stocks  of  commodities  in 
manufacturers'  and  consumers'  hands  be- 
ing very  small  and  prices  at  a  low  level. 


UNFAVORABLE. 

1.  President  Wilson's  determinatiMH  to 
carry  through  his  program  of  Anti-Trust 
legislation,  before  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  pro- 
test of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the 
business   interests   of  the   country. 

2.  The  exhibition  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  passage  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  of  the  Webb  amendment  of 
the  Clayton  .\nti-trust  bill,  which  exempts 
labor  unions  and  farmers'  alliances  from  the 
operations  of  the  Sherman  .\ct,  or  with  a 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  beneficiaries  into 
such  a  belief — virtually  making  one  law  for 
business  and  capital  and  another  for  labor. 

3.  The  growing  lack  of  confidence  of  the 
country  in  its  representatives  at  Wash-ng- 
ton,  irrespective  of  party.  The  complete 
failure  of  the  President  and  his  advisers  to 
appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  state  into 
which  business  has  drifted,  and  which  Pres- 
ident Wilson  in  spite  of  the  concrete  con- 
dition of  stagnation  in  trade  and  closed  fac- 
tories,  describes   as  purely  psychological. 

4.  Increase  in  imports — decrease  in  ex- 
ports, and  consequently  a  trend  towards 
unfavorable  trade  balances. 

5.  The  discouraged  feeling  of  business 
interests,  with  its  accompanying  lack  of 
courage  and  enterprise.  The  feeling  that 
we  are  in  for  hard  times.  The  apparent 
conclusion  that  only  natural  conditions  and 
the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
people  will  work  a  cure,  and  which  there- 
fore will  be  a  very  slow  operation. 

6.  Decreasing  immigration — smallest  in 
six  years  except  1911. 

7.  The  fact  that  industry  has  suffered  so 
long  not  only  from  the  reduced  volume  of 
business  but  from  losses,  that  unless  a 
change  comes  soon,  what  has  gone  before 
will  be  demonstrated  by  increased  failures. 
This  is  shown  in  -the  scrutiny  which  ac- 
companies the  granting  of  credits,  in  spite 
of  plenty  of   unemployed  surplus   funds. 

8.  No  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living,  while 
the  lessened  employment  increases  not  only 
the  economy  but  the  distress  of  many  in 
the  ranks  of  labor,  on  whose  prosperity  de- 
pends the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
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BUSINESS  TRENDS. 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

According  to  "Bradstreet's"  the  total 
building  expenditures  lor  April  at  ]-t5  cities 
were  $80,129,356,  as  against  $80,713,785  in 
March  and  $94,903,554  in  April  a  year  ago. 
There  is  here  shown  a  decrease  of  se  en- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  from  March  and  15.5 
per  cent  from  April  a  year  ago,  with  78 
cities  out  of  the  145  showing  decreases  as 
against  67  showing  increases  over  April, 
1913.  It  might  be  noted  that  the  decrease 
of  15.5  per  cent  from  April  last  year  fol- 
lows a  decrease  of  6  per  cent  in  Api-1,  1913, 
from  1912,  but  that  month  of  the  latter  year 
showed  a  gain  of  19.4  per  cent  over  1911. 

The  record  of  building  expenditures  at 
leading  American  cities  reporting  monthly, 
quarterly  and  yearly  from  April  1913  down 
to  and  including  April,  1914,  shows  the  ebb 
and  flow  in  the  building  industry  in  the  past 
twenty-two  months,  as  follows: 

Cities.  1913.  1913. 

Apr.       145  96,918,246   103,189,722      D.     6.0 

May      146         88,706,252     95,008,769     D.     6.6 

June      146         80,859,953     96,958,920     D.  16.6 

2d    quarter    266,484,451  295.157,411     D.     9.7 

Six  months    463,186.846  474,753,575     D.     2.4 

July        145  75,501,375     87,580,278     D.   13.7 

Aug.       146         63,720,880     83,462,183      D.  23.6 

Sep.       143  76,720,050     68,680,476     I.     11.7 

3rd  quarter  215,942,305  239,722,967     D.  10.0 

9    months.    679,129,151  714,476,512     D.     5.0 

Oct.       144         63,035,385     73,128,886     D.   13.8 

Nov.      145  50.405,703     71,176,911     D.  29.1 

Dec.       146         67,409,818     72,180,455      D.     6.6 

4th  quarter  180,847,906  216,486,252     D.  16.4 

Year    859,977.057  930,962,764     D.     7.6 

1914.  1913. 

Jan.  146  45,999,862  53.514,979  D.  17.1 
Feb.  148  51,376,112  62,784,999  D.  18.1 
Mar.      150  85,610,997     83,388,638      I.       2.6 

Apr.       145  80,129,356     94,903,545      D.   15.5 

1st   quarter    181,986,971   201,688,616     D.     9.7 

BANK  CLEARINGS, 

Bank  clearings  for  May,  as  reported  by 
"Bradstreet's"  certainly  do  not  bear  out 
President  Wilson's  conclusion  that  the  re- 
action in  the  country's  trade  and  industrial 
activities  are  psychological.  They  suggest 
clearly  that  the  depression  is  actual  and 
practical. 

The  returns  show  that  bank  clearings  for 


the  month  of  May  at  all  centers  aggregat- 
ed $13,035,996,225,  a  drop  of  11.7  per  cent 
from  April,  of  6.7  per  cent  from  May,  1913, 
of  11.3  per  cent  from  that  month  in  1912, 
and  of  2.4  per  cent  from  May,  1911.  Bank 
clearings  at  New  York  for  the  month  of 
May,  $7,238,531,558,  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  total  for  February,  'he  smallest 
for  any  month  since  September  of  1911.  Be- 
sides, the  sum  given  is  the  lightest  report- 
ed for  any  May  since  1908,  and  back  of  that 
since  1904.  The  loss  from  April  is  15  per 
cent,  from  May  of  last  year  9  per  cent,  and 
from  that  month  in  1912,  17  per  cent. 

Outside  of  New  York,  the  total  for  May, 
$5,797,464,667,  is  6  per  cent  under  April,  3.6 
per  cent  below  May,  1913,  and  2.1  per  cent 
less  than  for  May,  1912.  For  five  months 
the  total  at  all  centers  is  $70,704,457,234,  a 
loss  of  only  1.4  per  cent  from  the  same  time 
last  year  and  of  1.3  per  cent  from  1912. 

New  York  city's  figures  for  the  five 
month's  period  reflect  a  drop  of  1.9  per  cent 
from  last  year  and  of  4  per  cent  from  the 
corresponding  time  in  1912.  Outside  of  New 
York  the  total  for  five  months  is  $30,458,- 
442,436,  a  decline  of  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent 
from  the  first  five  months  of  191^,  but  a 
gain  of  3.3  per  cent  over  the  like  period  in 
1913. 

Following  are  the  aggregate  of  clearings 
monthly  at  all  cities  in  the  United  States, 
compared  with  the  like  periods  in  four  pre- 
ceding years  as  reported  by  Bradstreets: 

(Six  figures  omitted) 

1914.        1913.  1912.        1911.  1909. 

Jan.      $16,053  $16,092  $14,977  $14,341  $13,905 

Feb.       12,736     13,483  12,788     12,136  11,121 

Mar.       14,112     13,988  14,330     13,323  12,473 

1st  qr.    43,901     43,563  43,095     39,810  37,499 

April      14,767     14,155  14,855     13,354  13,531 

May       13,035     13,973  14,708     13,367  12,868 

June         13,581  13,519     13,691  14,007 

2dqr 41,708  43,082     39,312  40,406 

July  13,423  13,847     12,925  13,322 

Aug 12,260  13,097     12,495  13,390 

Sep 13,290  12,956     12,410  1",405 

3dq'r       38,970  39,900     37,830  40  117 

Oct 15,553  17,002     13,335  15,710 

Nov 13,743  15,228     13,891  14,620 

Dec 14,536  15,217     14,0?7  15.721 

4th  q'r       ....  43,832  47,447     41,253  46,032 

Total    168,076  172,524   158,195  164,054 
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OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE, 

l-'irtign  traik-  Ii.l;uii>  l.ir  April  ^lulw  sdinc 
I  liked  contrasts,  exports  decliir'ng  in  just 
I" Hit  the  proportion  that  imports  increased, 
■>  compared  with  April  a  year  ago,  or 
li.  mt  IS  per  cent  in  each  case.  The  result 
I  ebb  and  How  was  an  excess  of  imports 
1  $10,271,872  in  April,  the  first  excess  of 
iiports  reported  since  the  summer  of  1910, 
1  July  and  August  of  which  imports  slight- 
exceeded  exports. 

The  April  returns  are  compared  in  the 
iltowing  table  with  the  returns  of  the  same 
1'  iiith  last  year. 

April,  1914.    April,  191i. 

xports     162,368,852     199,813,438 

nports     172,640,724      146,194,461 


'.xcess  imports 
■. \cess  exports 


10,271,873 


53,618,97'; 


IDLE  RAILWAY   CARS. 

The  fortnightly  bulletin  of  the  American 
K.iilway  Association  show-s  that  on  May 
Ijtli  there  was  a  net  surplus  of  freight  cars 
on  the  lines  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada of  238,642  compared  with  23''  879  on 
May  1st,  an  increase  of  9,763. 

rhe  fortnightly  figures  are  given  below, 
with  the  returns  for  other  periods  figures 
representing  net  surplus  of  idle  cars,  ex- 
it  where  otherwise  indicated: 


cepi 

May   13    t238,642 

May     1    228,879 

Apr.  15 313,869 

Ai.r,  1   139,518 

■>'  ir.  l.j     ...  .t1  24,865 

Mar.  1 153,907 

Feb.  15 197,052 

I'\b.  1    209,678 

Jan.   15    214,889 

Jan.  1    188,850 

1913— 
j  Dec.   15    .  .  .    tl01,545 

j  Dec.  1 57,234 

j  Nov.  15 23,652 

Nov.  1 "1,842 

Oct.  15 *6,048 

Oct.  1 10,374 


1913— 

Sep.   15   40,150 

Sep.  1      58,306 

.^ug.  15  . .    .  .  54,425 

Aug.  1 58,445 

July  15   .    ...  69,405 

June  30 63,704 

June  14 63,937 

May  31   50,908 

May  15 50,294 

May  1 39,799 

April  15    ....  57,498 

April  1      .      .  57,988 

Mar.  15 37,775 

Mar.  1 31,381 

Feb.  15 23,183 

Feb.  1    37,360 

Jan.  15    28,439 

Jan.    1    17,053 

*   Net  shortage;  t  Maximum  surplus  for 
year;   ^Minimum  surplus  for  year. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS, 

r.iper.s  Tiled  in  the  l-ai-tuni  .States  last 
month  strongly  prove  that  times  are  still 
unpropitio'us  for  the  promotion  of  new  en- 
terprises. For  example,  new  companies  in- 
corporated with  $1,000,000  or  over,  includ- 
ing increases  in  capital,  represented  a  total 
of  only  $63,700,000.  This  is  $73,  "85,000  be- 
low the  previous  month  and  $109,50  ,000  less 
than  ithe  May  total  a  year  ago.  The  grand 
total  of  all  companies  chartered  'as  month 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000  or  over  covering 
all  States,  including  those  of  the  East, 
amounted  to  $162,965,000,  against  $136,185.- 
000  in  April.  In  May  last  year  it  was  $234,- 
230,000. 

Following  are  the  comparative  figures  as 
specially  compiled  by  The  Journal  o*  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  BuUet-n  of  compan- 
ies incorporated  in  the  Eastern  States  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $1,000,000  or  more: 

1914.  1913.  1913. 

Jan.    . .   $130,050,000  $333,450,000  $310,520,000 
Feb.    . .       51,575,000     191,500,000     166,300,000 

Mar.    ..      57,700,000     166,030,000 

April.       136,185,000     198,718,000 

May    .  .      02,700,000     172,200.000 
Total   $428,210,000   1,060.8'JS.OOO 

June    79,550,000 

July 83,650,000 

••^ug 63,500,000 

Sept 42,750,000 

Oct 70,856,300 

Nov 77,800,000 

Dec 55,350,000 


159,578,000 
381,457,000 
140,284,000 
93S,l:!9,000 
280,170,000 
353,518,000 
164,500,000 
115,050,000 
169,495,000 
154,200,000 
300,100,000 


Total     $1,534,354,300  ,$?,395,173,000 


Da 

chrac 

Jan.  . 
Feb.. 
-Mar., 
.-\pril . 
May. 
June 

July.. 

Aug. 

Sep.. . 

Oct.. 

Nov.. 

Dec. 


PIG  IRON   PRODUCTION, 

ily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  an- 
ite  pig  iron,  gross  tons: 


1910  1911. 

84,148  56,753 

85,616  64,090 

84,459  70,036 


83,793 
77,103 
75,516 
09.305 
67,963 
68,476 
67,530 
6,3,659 
57,349 


68,836 
61,079 
59,585 
57,841 
63,150 
65,903 
67,811 
66,648 
65,913 


1912. 

66,384 

72,442 

77,591 

79,181 

81,051 

81,358 

77,738 

81,046 

82,1?8 

86,732 

87,697 

89,766 


1913.  1914. 

90,173  60,808 

93,369  67,45" 

89,147  75,738 

91,759  75,665 

91,039  67,506 

87,619  

82,601  

82,057  

83,531 

82,133  

74,453  

63,987  
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THE  NEW  TARIFF. 


A  Detailed  Comparison  of  Actual   Trade  Before  and  After. 


In  this  presentation  we  do  not  hold  a 
brief  for  or  against  the  new  tarifif.  Nearly 
everything  we  have  seen  published  was 
obviously  prepared  by  men  who  held  briefs 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  ■  The  statements 
have  been  very  largely  ex  parte  and  argu- 
ments and  conclusions  were  mixed  with 
facts  in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce 
opinions  conforming  to  the  writer's  posi- 
tion. It  has  seemed  well  to  us  therefore  to 
present  a  plain  statement  of  the  actual  trade 
movement  before  and  after  the  date  of  the 
new  tariff.  The  new  tarifif  became  effective 
Saturday  morning,  October  4,  1913,  but 
comparisons  are  necessarily  by  months.  At 
this  writing  full  details  of  the  April  com- 
nierce  are  not  available,  only  the  totals  of 
imports  and  exports  having  been  published, 
so  that  our  summary  naturally  covers  the 
six  months  before  and  the  six  months  after 
the  new  tariff. 

There  is  one  fact  which  impairs  to  an  ex- 
tent, but  only  to  a  limited  extent,  the  au- 
thority of  the  figures,  and  that  is  that  the 
monthly  import  figures  as  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  are  those  of  "General 
imports"  including  entries  for  consumption 
and  entries  for  warehouse.  They  are  not 
the  "imports  for  consumption"  which  are 
published  at  later  dates,  and  only  for  quar- 
ters, and  including  the  imports  for  con- 
sumption and  withdrawals  from  warehouse. 
Thus  it  occurs  that  merchandise  may  be  re- 
turned in  the  figures  we  quote  as  imported 
in  September,  when  it  may  have  gone  in- 
to warehouse  in  September,  not  to  be  with- 
drawn, upon  payment  of  duty,  until  the  new 
tarifif  went  into  eflfect.  It  was  doubtless  on 
this  account  that  the  September  imports, 
as  published,  were  larger  than  the  October 
imports.  In  periods  of  six  months,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  this  fact  is  not  very 
large.  In  any  event,  the  figures  given  are 
the  only  statistics  available. 

Summary  of  the  Showing. 
Apart  from  the  detailed  showing  made  by 
the    accompanying    diagram    the    following 
summary  is  prepared. 

Imports  and  exports  for  six  months  be- 
fore and  after  the  new  tariff,  i.e.,  six  months 


ending    September    and    six    months    begin- 
ning October,  were  as  follows; 

Imports.  Exports. 

Before    $877,712,385     $1,134,957,747 

After    950,837,580        1,316,445,870 


Increase     $73,125,195     $    191,488,123 

Increase,  per  cent.  8.3%  17.0% 

The  total  business,  imports  plus  exports, 
also  the  favorable  balance  of  trade,  exports 
less  imports,  together  with  the  changes 
from  the  ojie  period  to  the  other,  are  shown 
below: 

Total  business. 

Before   $3,002,670,132 

After    2,267,283,450 


Increase    $    264,613,318 

Increase,  per  cent  13.2% 

Favorable  balance. 

Before $247,245,362 

After    365,608,290 


Increase    $118,363,938 

Increase,  per  cent   47.8% 

All  these  statistics  are  extremely  favor- 
able, from  a  trade  standpoint.  It  is  an  ad- 
vantage that  our  exports  should  increase, 
while  an  increase  in  imports  is  not  espec- 
ially disadvantageous  as  long  as  it  is  less 
than  the  increase  in  exports.  We  cannot 
increase  our  trade  balance  indefinitely. 

While  these  statistics  are  favorable  from 
a  trade  standpoint,  we  do  not  see  that  they 
are  in  particular  favorable  to  the  new  tarifl. 
There  are  certain  grounds  for  arguing  chat 
in  the  long  run,  by  furnishing  cheaper  raw- 
materials,  the  new  tarifif  could  operate  t.' 
increase  our  exports,  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  an  influence,  while  possible 
in  the  long  run,  could  in  any  event  make  a 
marked  impression  on  the  trade  movement 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  new  tarifif. 
It  would  be  almost  as  idle  to  make  this 
claim  as  it  is  to  state,  as  has  been  done 
time  after  time  in  the  past  few  weeks  in 
newspaper  headlines,  that  the  new  tarifif  is 
increasing  our  imports  and  decreasing  our 
exports,  when  the  full  and  complete  statis- 
tics here  given  show  that  our  exports  have 
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The   statistics   in   detail   from   which   the  accompanying    diagram    has    been    p.-epared 
are  given  on  the  following  page. 
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nrroased  by  double  ihe  ratio  (17.0  per  cent 

i^.imst  8.3  per  cent')  that  our  imports  have 

loased,  while   the  actual   increase  in  cx- 

is     ($li)l,4S8,12;{    against    $73,135,195)     is 

,   '  and  one-half  times  the  increase  in  our 

niports. 

I'inally,    tlie    favorable    balance    of    trade 

Ki-    increased   by   47.8    per   cent,   or   almost 

ni-hall.     The   change   is   certainly   not   at- 

I'litable  to  the  new  tariff,  and  as  a  matter 

I  act   trade   balances  from   one   period   of 

I    iiths    to   another   have   frequently   varied 

n  even  greater  ratio,  but  the  negative  show- 

■il;,    with    respect   to    the    tariff,    is    beyond 

liustion  an  important  one,  as  proving  that 

\"   trade   movement  has   thus   far   occurred 

i\liich    discredits   the   new   tariff   mi   this    rc- 


M" 


The  Character  of  Imports. 


The  statistics  divide  imports  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes: 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing. 

I'oodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food 
animals. 

I'^oodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured. 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufac- 
turing. 

Manufactures    ready   for   consumption. 

-Miscellaneous,  averaging  a  fraction  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  grand  total. 

The  changes  from  the  one  six  months  to 
the  next  have  been  as  follows  in  these  dif- 
ferent classes   of  merchandise: 

Crude  materials  increased  11  per  cent. 

Crude  foodstuffs,  etc.,  increased  72  per 
cent. 

•Manufactured  foodstuffs  increased  on-  per 
cent. 

Manufactured  goods  for  manufacturing 
decreased  14  per  cent. 

Manufactures  for  consumption  ircreased 
12  per  cent. 

In  these  changes  there  is  furnished  no 
clear  argument  for  or  against  the  new  tariff. 
If  one  point  to  the  increase  of  11  per  cent 
in  crude  material,  there  is  the  increase  of 
12  per  cent  in  manufactures  ready  for  con- 
sumption. There  is  the  increase  of  72  per 
cent  in  crude  foodstuffs,  but  one  can  hardly 
claim  that  the  farmer  has  been  put  out  of 
business;  the  change  is  probably  incident 
to  the  season.  Manufactured  foodstuffs,  on 
the  other  hand,  showed  no  change,  whereas 
"He  might  expect  a  decrease,  when  crude 
foodstuffs  showed  a  large  increase.  Evi- 
ilriitly   manufacturers    who     convert     crude 


foodstuffs  into  foodstuffs  for  consumption 
have  not  suffered  in  activity  through  any 
direct  influence  of  the  new  tariff.  I'inally, 
there  is  the  decrease  cm  14  per  cent  in  part- 
ly manufactured  goods,  other  than  food- 
stuffs, which  can  hardly  i>rove  anything 
for  either  side,  when  both  crude  materials 
and  linishcd  products  showed  increases. 
The  Character  of  Exports. 

The  export  statistics  divide  merchandise 
according  to  the  same  classification  as  is 
used  for  imports.  The  following  changes 
occurred,  comparing  the  si.x  months  before 
and  the  six  months  after  the  new  tariff: 

Crude  materials  increased  100  per  cent. 

Crude    foodstuffs,    etc.,    decreased    27    per 
cen;. 

Manufactured  foodstuffs  inccreased  11  per 
ceni:. 

Manufactures    for    use    in    manufacturing 
decreased  11  per  cent. 

Manufactures   for   consumption   decreased 
n  per  cent. 

The  showing  is  a  very  mixed  one,  except 
in  the  one  particular  that  exports  of  crude 
materials  doubled.  From  a  trade  viewpoint 
nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory.  We 
desire  to  export,  but  we  do  not  want  to  ex- 
port crude  materials.  Without  adequate  sup- 
port from  other  statistics,  however,  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  a  clear  argument  against  the 
new  tariff  from  this  particular  item.  E.x- 
ports  of  crude  materials  doubled,  but  im- 
ports of  crude  materials  increased  only  11 
per  cent.  In  any  event.no  one  can  claim 
that  we  exported  more  crude  materials  at 
the  expense  of  making  an  equally  large  in- 
crease in  our  imports  of  crude  materials,  as 
that  would  be  absurd. 

Iron  and  Steel. 

Statistics  of  the  value  of  iron  and  steel 
exports  and  imports  before  and  after  the 
new  tariff  prove  nothing,  as  there  were 
special  trade  conditions,  but  as  some  erron- 
eous arguments  have  been  published  it  may 
be  well  to  give  the  figures.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  are  shown  total  values,  by  months, 
of  iron  and  steel  imports  and  exports  re- 
spectively. The  classifications,  of  course,, 
is  that  of  the  government,  and  substantially 
everything  that  could  be  called  iron  and 
steel  is  included  in  each  case.  The  export 
figures,  however,  do  not  include  the  large 
<|uantitifs  of  agricultural  implements  and 
electrical  machinery  which  are  exported. 
They    include    other   machinery,    as    well    as 
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hardware,    cutlery,    and    the    orditiary    iron 
and  steel  products. 

Favorable 
Imports.       Exports.      balance. 
April,   1913  $3,849,819  $37,123,044  $24,273,225 

May    3,181,597     26,718,970     23,537,373 

June    3,291,875     25,228,346     21,936,471 

July    3,080,683     24,170,604     21,089,921 

Aug 2,415,213     23,947,440     21,532,228 

Sept 2,428,841     22,831,082     20,402,241 

Oct 2,574,978     25,189,745     22,614,767 

Nov 2,495,093     20,142,141     17,647,048 

Dec 2,814,774     22,616,701      19,801,927 

Jan.    1914.       2,334,895      16,706,836      14,371,941 

Feb 2,175,746     16,520,260     14,344,514 

Mar 2,880,165     20,551,137     17,670,972 

The  changes,  from  the  si.x  months  before 
the  new  tariff  to  the  six  months  afterwards, 
were  as  follows: 

Imports.       Exports.       Balance. 
Before.    $17,248,027  $150,019,486  $132,771,459 
After..       15,375,651     131,736,820     106,451,169 

Change    — 1,972,376  — 38,393,666  — 26,320,290 
The  showing,  of  course,  is  altogether  neg- 
ative.    The  decrease  in  imports  was  not  due 


to  the  tariff,  for  necessarily  the  reduction 
in  the  tariff  tends  to  increase  imports.  The 
decrease  which  the  figures  to  date  show  is 
due  merely  to  the  lessned  activity  in  the 
American  market.  The  imports  are  made 
up  quite  largely  of  ferromanganese  and  sim- 
ilar raw  materials. 

The  decrease  in  exports  is  likewise  neg- 
ative, in  its  showing.  Certainly  the  tariff 
reduction  would  not  decrease  exports,  and 
if  it  made  the  American  steel  trade  dull, 
through  its  influence  upon  trade  generally, 
there  would  indirectly  be  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease exports.  The  decrease  in  iron  and 
steel  exports  is  due  to  poor  trade  abroad. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
total  iron  and  steel  trade  for  the  twelve 
months,  imports  plus  exports,  is  $304,269,984 
while  the  favorable  balance,  $339,222,628,  is 
79  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  indicating  a 
remarkable  relation.  Taking  all  merchan- 
dise imports  and  exports  of  the  United 
States  for  the  twelve  months,  the  total  busi- 
ness is  $4,269,953,582,  while  the  favorable 
balance  is  $612,853,652,  or  14  per  cent, 
against  79  per  cent  in  the  case  of  iron  and 
stee\. 


RAILROAD  EARNINGS, 


The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  cover  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  having  gross  income 
of  $1,000,000  or  over  per  year  The  statements  are  per  mile  of  road  operated,  and 
show   gross   revenue   from  operations,  operating  expenses  and  net  operating  revenue. 


1911-12 



L913-13  — 



1913-14  



Revenue 

Expenses  Net. 

Revenue 

Expenses.  Net. 

Revenue. 

Expenses 

Net. 

July  . 

.  $1,025 

$698 

$327 

$1,113 

$750 

$363 

$1,161 

$814 

$348 

Aug.  . 

.  .   1,119 

726 

393 

1,211 

776 

435 

1,219 

831 

388 

Sept.  . 

.  .   1,137 

725 

411 

1,206 

775 

430 

1,237 

832 

405 

Oct.  .. 

1,175 

749 

425 

1,311 

837 

484 

1,294 

870 

424 

Nov.  . 

.  .   1,093 

734 

360 

1,213 

806 

407 

1,163 

824 

339 

Dec.  . 

1,046 

720 

326 

1,159 

799 

360 

1.100 

800 

299 

Jan.  . 

932 

728 

203 

1,087 

803 

284 

1,005 

776 

229 

Feb.  . 

964 

710 

254 

1,011 

752 

259 

900 

729 

171 

Mar.  . 

.  .   1,051 

746 

305 

1,081 

799 

282 

1,076 

783 

294 

April 

974 

717 

257 

1,068 

806 

263 

May  . 

.   1,030 

735 

295 

1,154 

834 

321 

June  . 

.   1,075 

737 

339 

1,140 

803 

337 

Totals. 

$12,621 

$8,725 

$3,895 

$13,754 

$9,530 

$4,225 
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TIN  PTATK  OPKRATIONS  COMPARED. 


A  British  Expert  Compares      Conditions  and   Practices 
in  the  United   States  and  Wales. 


ami-:ricax  toxxagf.s  wages   ii,v,;  higher  than  welsh. 


A  report  on  the  American  tin  plate  trade 
lias  just  been  made  by  Ivor  H.  Gwynne, 
'.general  secretary  of  the  Tin  and  Sheet 
Millmen's  Association,  of  South  Wales, 
Mr.  Gwynne  having  made  quite  a  thorough 
^ludy  of  the  American  tin  plate  trade.  The 
fallowing  embraces  the  most  important 
l>ortions  of  the  report. 

There  is  nothing  very  new  in  the  system 
•  •i  working  in   the  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills 

■  if  the  United  States,  which  are  one-  and 
two-pair  mills.  In  the  latest  works  there 
1^  one  engine  for  eight  or  ten  mills,  and 
il  is  surprising  to  find  that  even  when  the 
Kii  mills  are  working,  they  do  not  seem 
lo  affect  the  speed  of  the  engine  in  the 
-lightest  degree.  The  newest  type  of  mill 
rolls  are  28  in.  body  and  24  in.  neck;  and 
in  the  majority  of  mills  there  is  a  small 
perforated  pipe  running  over  the  neck  of 
the   rolls  with   a  continuous  flow  of  water. 

riie  pipe  is  about  the  length  of  the  neck, 
with  about  five  small  holes.  In  a  large 
number  of  mills  there  is  steam  blowing  on 
the  1>ody  of  the  roll  continually.  It  ap- 
]iears  that  the  Trust  claim  this  as  their 
liatent,  and  have  been  objecting  to  some  of 
the  firms  using  it.  The  same  system  was 
introduced  some  years  ago  at  the  Tirydail 
Works  by  Mr.  Richard  Rees.     There  is  no 

■  luestion  that  this  is  an  advantage  so  far  as 
fireventing  the  breakage  of  rolls,  inasmuch 
as  the  steam  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
roll  at  the  same  temperature;  if  the  tem- 
perature of  the  roll  was  lower  than  that 
'it  the  steam,  then  it  would  have  tlie  effect 
(^i  heating  it:  and  if  on  the  other  hand  the 
nil!  became  overheated,  the  steam  would 
liave  a  cooling  effect  upon  the  roll.  Em- 
idoyers  make  every  effort  to  make  the  con- 
ilitions  as  comfortable  as  possible,  by  pro- 
\  iding  means  to  keep  the  mill  cool.  While 
we  know  that  our  present  blowers  are  an 
.nlvantage  to  the  men  in  the  mill,  we  also 
rr.ilize  that  the  cool  air  blowing  continually 
iilion  the  men  from  above,  must  be  detri- 
mental to  the  constitution,  and  itiay  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  on  stiff  joints,  head- 
aches and  rheumatism.  While  the  Ameri- 
cans have  cold  air.  blown  into  the  mills,  it 
comes  up  from  the  floor,  and  the  air 
travels  through  without  affecting  the   men 


in  the  slightest  degree.  It  also  tends  to 
drive  all  smoke  and  fumes  to  the  roof. 
Another  method  of  cooling  the  mill  is  by 
placing  water  pipes  into  the  floor  plates 
about  6  in.  to  9  in.  apart,  and  rimning  cold 
water  through  them.  In  every  mill,  eight 
to  nine  hands  are  employed.  In  some  mills 
there  are  two  rollers,  two  doublers,  two 
heaters,  two  behinders  and  one  screw  boy, 
and  in  this  case  the  responsibility  for  each 
section  is  evenly  divided,  and  these  are 
known  as  "level-handed"  mills,  the  earn- 
ings being  equally  divided  according  to 
their  respective  positions.  This  method  of 
working  is  more  prevalent  among  the  men 
in  the  mills  under  the  Trust.  The  usual 
custom,  however,  is  to  employ  a  roller  and 
helper,  doubler  and  helper,  heater  and 
helper,  behinder  and  helper,  or  in  some 
cases  one  helper  between  two  behinders, 
and  a  screw   boy. 

Work   at   the   Hot   Mill. 

The  distribution  of  work  at  the  hot  mill 
is  as  follows: 

Rolling. — The  rollers'  helper  rolls  the 
iron.  The  roller  rolls  the  singles  and 
matches  them,  so  that  they  are  returned 
to  the  heater  on  fours.  The  rollers'  helper 
afterwards  rolls  the  fours,  and  the  roller 
works   the   eights   or   the   finishing   part. 

Doubling. — The  doublers'  helpers  draw 
the  iron,  and  the  heaters'  helper  places  the 
singles  back  into  one  of  the  furnaces;  one 
helper  also  assists  the  doubler  on  the  pack- 
ing wthen  matching,  and  also  looks  after 
the  furnace  for  heating  the  iron,  and  does 
the  charging.  The  doubler  doubles  the 
fours. 

Heating. — The  heater  and  his  helper  work 
every  other  part,  but  the  heater  is  held  re- 
sponsible  for  the  furnace  and  the  heat. 

Catching, — ^The  division  of  work  in  this 
connection  is  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions. The  behinder  and  helper  do  the 
behinding  and  greasing  of  necks  either  al- 
ternately,  or   as    the   conditions   warrant. 

The  screw  boy,  in  addition  to  working 
the  screws,  would  also  open  the  top  and 
bottom  sheet  on  the  fours. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  outi/ut  of 
America,  the  men  do  not  work  so  hard  as 
our  men   to   turn  out  the  output  we   do  in 
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this  country:  and  this  is  easily  explained. 
Our  men  work  live  parts  every  heat;  the 
American  millman  works  two  parts  every 
heat,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  work 
doubles.  The  average  output  in  the  Ameri- 
can tin  plate  mills  to-day  on  30  gauge,  is 
11,000  to  12,000  lbs.  in  eight  hours,  and 
10,000  lbs.  of  31  gauge,  other  gauges  in 
proportion.  In  fact  some  of  the  firms  object 
to  their  men  doing  more  than  this,  and 
this  means  on  30  gauge,  according  to  our 
method  of  reckoning,  about  100  to  107 
boxes  per  eight  hours.  To  take  two  par- 
ticular orders  which  are  worked  in  the 
American  mills,  and  which  will  compare 
wit'h  the  general  orders  in  our  mills  in  this 
country:  28  by  20.  we  work  them  56  by 
20,  and  they  work  out  at  3"/^  pieces  to 
the  box.  They  work  them  60  by  28  and 
work  out  at  2%  pieces  to  the  box.  To 
make  it  a  little  plainer,  to  have  12  boxes 
we  should  have  to  work  42  pieces;  in 
America,  to  secure  the  same  amount  they 
would  work  28  pieces.  Another  general 
order  there  was  27j4  by  22,  and  this  would 
be  worked  55  by  22  in  our  mills:  in  .America 
they  are  worked  66  by  ITVi,,  and  the  pro- 
portion in  the  number  of  pieces  would  be 
the  same  as  that  on  the  28  by  20.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  superficial  inches  in  the 
sheet.  In  regard  to  the  extra  weight  in 
■the  piece  due  to  the  one-third  additional 
siheetage  in  the  piece,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered when  working  in  our  mills,  much 
of  the  strain  necessary  to  work  a  piece  of 
that  weight  in  this  country  is  dispensed 
with  in  the  States,  inasmuch  as  the  fore- 
plate  is  but  a  very  few  inches  from  the 
floor  line,  so  that  the  roller  does  not  raise 
the  plates  to  the  same  height  as  our  men 
do.  The  chief  point,  however,  to  account 
for  the  greater  output  in  America,  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  double  set  of  men 
to  each  mill.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea 
in  this  country  that  the  Americans  work 
while  in  the  mill  at  an  exceptionally  high 
speed,  almost  beyond  human  endurance. 
But  this  is  not  so.  If  anything,  they  take 
things  as  easily,  if  not  more  easily,  than 
our  own  men'  do.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  attempt  at  driving,'  as  we  under- 
stand it,  and  the  extra  output  is  entirely 
due  (in  addition  to  the  facts  already  men- 
tioned) to  the  fact  that  they  are  continu- 
ously rolling,  and  that  there  are  no  stop- 
pages between  the  parts  or  for  charging. 
No  sooner  has  the  rollernian  completed 
working  his  eighths,  than  the  doubler's 
helper   will   have    a   pair   of   iron    ready   for 


rolling,  and  the  roller's  helper  at  once  com- 
mences to  roll  his  iron:  when  the  iron 
has  been  moulded,  the  roller,  doubler,  and 
heater  come  along,  and  go  on  the  singles 
and  do  the  matching  and  so  on.  After 
every  part  there  is  a  fresh  gang  of  men 
before  the  rolls,  and  this  avoids  any  stop- 
pages taking  place  to  attend  to  the  fires, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  which  is  neces- 
sary and  cannot  be  avoided  when  there  is 
only  one    set   of  men. 

If  we  analyse  this  we  shall  at  once  .<;ee 
what  accounts  for  the  extra  output.  After 
working  the  iron  in  order  to  allow  the 
doubler  to  charge  and  to  put  his  fire  right, 
etc.,  the  mill  is  idle  with  us  for  at  least  five 
to  seven  minutes:  then  after  each  part  there 
is  a  stoppage  of  a  few  minutes  to  attend 
to  the  fire  or  the  grate,  and  taking  an  aver- 
age of  four  minutes'  stoppage  between  each 
part,  and  working  five  parts  in  each  heat, 
this  would  mean  a  stoppage  of  20  minutes 
each  heat.  The  American  millmen  point 
out  that  they  work  from  38  to  42  pieces 
in  45  or  50  minutes.  This  would  mean  to 
our  men  1  hour  and  5  minutes  to  1  hour 
and  10  minutes  to  work  at  the  same  rate, 
and  in  addition  to  this  they  have  one 
part  less  to  work  than  our  men,  which 
would  mean  at  least  10  minutes,  and  still 
allowing  for  the  time  necessary  to  draw 
the  extra  number  of  pieces  of  iron  required 
for  the  matching,  inasmuch  as  by  matching 
they  dispense  with  the  part  known  as 
doubles.  So  if  we  add  this  10  minutes  we 
have  1  hour  15  minutes  to  1  hour  and  20 
minutes,  and  then  only  work  at  the  rate 
that  the  millmen  in  the  States  work.  The 
problem  would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind 
of  a  Welsh  tin  plate  millman  when  work- 
ing a  heat  in  40  minutes:  How  can  the 
doubler  heat  his  iron  in  this  time?  In 
America  instead  of  charging  a  heat  of  38 
to  42  pieces  or  the  equivalent  to  this  when 
matching,  they  have  from  130  to  150  pieces 
in  the  iron  furnace  continually;  this  to  a 
very  great  extent  solves  the  difficulty,  in- 
asmuch as  the  furnaces  are  large  cnoug'h 
to  permit  of  this,  so  that  the  iron  remains 
in  the  furnaces  not  40  minutes,  but  is  there 
at  least  1  ihour  and  20  minutes,  and  in 
some  cases  two  hours  before  being  rolled. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  reduce,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  strain  upon  the  men  in  han- 
dling heavy  bars,  or  performing  laborious 
work.  Another  difficulty  that  would 
naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  Welsh  tin 
I)late  millmen  wh-en  dealing,  with  an  output 
of   100  to   110  boxes   in   eight   hours,  would 
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<■.  ilic  I'oiuiiti.iii  111'  the  lulls,  lull  iiwiiiK  Icj 
iiu'tliocl  of  keeping  the  necks  cold  by 
■  ntinuous  flow  of  cold  water  American 
iiiills  do  not  sutTfer  from  hot  necks  more 
iiiili'tntly  that  we  do  with  our  [iresent  out- 
l.ul. 

\nother  point  that  may  arise  is  the  ques- 
II. ill  of  roughness  appearing  upon  the  sur- 
i.ioe  of  the  rolls.  With  the  output  of  the 
\iiiericans  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  this, 
niil  under  ordinary  circumstances  this  is 
x.i\  prevalent:  in  fact,  they  have  sufTered 
\ny  much  in  the  past  from  this  evil,  but 
tlu  blowing  of  steam  upon  the  body  of  the 
I. ill  has  brought  about  some  improvement, 
1  they  also  use  a  kind  of  stone  which  is 
led  emery  stone.  This  is  fastened  to  a 
.1  and  held  to  the  surface  of  the  rolls  for 
5  111-  10  minutes  once  or  twice,  or  sometimes 
nitener  if  required,  each  shift,  and  this  is 
cmisidered  at  some  works  the  duty  of  the 
I'lUer  with  the  assistance  of  his  helper, 
while  other  firms  engage  men  for  this  pur- 
IHise.     As  a  result  of  adopting  this  method 

II  Highness  practically  disappears.  The  lift 
of  a  roll  in  America  is  something  similar 
til  that  of  our  own  rolls  in  this  country;  es- 
IKcially  is  this  the  case  where  we  use  rolls 
of  similar  size.  In  the  changing  of  cast- 
iii,L;s  .America  is  far  in  advance  of  this  coun- 
try: the  gantry  or  gantries  [Mr.  Gwynne 
uses  this  term  for  what  we  call  a  "travel- 
in-"  crane. — Ed.]  are  in  continued  use.  A 
niillman  would  never  think  of  handling  any- 
thing with  his  hands  apart  from  his  tongs; 
r\in  if  the  cross-bar  in  front  of  the  rolls 
irll  it  would  be  replaced  by  the  aid  of  the 
-antry.  Xo  millman  is  ever  expected  to 
a--ist   in  the  changing  of  rolls  or  any  kind 

III  castings;  in  fact,  the  changing  of  mill 
riills  has  become  an  art  among  the  gang 
that  does  this  kind  of  work.  At  one  of  the 
w.irks  they  actually  changed  twenty  pairs 
III  rolls  in  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes,  and 
put  them  ready  for  working,  which  meant 
l.ss    than    six    minutes    per    pair    in    taking 

i    old  rolls  out  and  replacing  them.     This 
\     appear    incredible,    but    it    is    accom- 
.-li.-hed   by   the  aid  of  machinery. 
Wage    Rates    Compared. 

Dealing  with  the  rates  of  payment  in 
America  as  compared  with  this  country  may 
appear  rather  complicated  while  the  sched- 
ule of  rates  is  based  upon  the  ton  of  2,240 
lbs.  Their  work  is  all  reckoned  as  100 
lbs,  to  the  bo.x,  and  is  very  easy  to  cal- 
culate. In  all  their  calculations  they  adopt 
the  metric  system.     [Mr.  Gwynne  obviously 


iiuaiis  "decimal",  not  "metric." — \ii\.\ 
.\iiother  feature  prevalent  amongst  tlie 
.Americans  is  to  take  the  value  of  even  their 
metals,  "such  as  iron,  steel,  tin,  etc.,  at  so 
much  per  pound.  In  reckoning  up  the 
amount  of  work  per  shift  in  the  mills  the 
total  is  at  all  times  given  in  pounds.  The 
average  output  is  reckoned  in  pounds; 
10,000  lbs.  would  mean  100  boxes  of  100  lbs. 
In  the  following  comparison  of  rates  small 
fractions  have  been  neglected,  and  it  is 
based  upon  so  much  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs., 
including  the  amount  paid  to  the  whole  of 
the  men  employed  in  the  mill: — 
Rates  Per  2240  Pounds. 
Gauge.  American.  Welsh. 

£    s.    d.  £    s.    d. 

8—11     0  17     7  0  15    0 

12—13     0  18    2'/.        0  IS    0 

14—15    1    0    8  0  IS    0 

16—17    1    6    O;^        0  IS    0 

1&-20    1    8    S'A        0  15    0 

21—24     1  14    4  0  15    0 

25—26    1  16    7^        0  IS    0 

27—28    1  \7  W'A        0  15  10 

29    2    1     V/,        0  17  10 

30     2     1     l|/>        0  19    0<A 

31      3    2    9'A        1     1     5 

32     2    4    9'S        1     4    0 

33    2    7    0  1    7    eyi 

34     2  11    2^,        1  10    SVz 

35    2  13  lOyi        1  13    9 

Taking  the  average  rate  paid  in  America 

on  the  gauges  from  8  up  to  and  including 
35  gauge,  it  works  out  at  £1  16s.  lyid.  per 
ton,  whereas  the  average  paid  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  fraction  under  19s,  per  ton  on  the 
gauges  mentioned,  or  a  difference  of  17s. 
l^d.  per  ton.  In  order,  however,  to  see 
the  actual  difference  in  the  earning  power 
of  the  inill  as  it  really  exists,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  dispense  with  the  thicker  and  lighter 
gauges,  inasmuch  as  we  rarely  work  them 
in  our  mills,  so  that  if  we  confine  our  com- 
parison between  rates  paid  upon  the  gauges 
24  up  to  33,  this  would  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  difference  as  it  exists  between  the 
two  countries,  and  we  thus  find  that  the 
average  rate  paid  upon  the  gauges  men- 
tioned in  .America  is  £2  3s.  Id.  per  ton,  as 
compared  with  £1  2s.  per  ton  in  this  coun- 
try, or  a  difference  of  £1  Is.  Id.  per  ton. 
Taking  29,  30  and  31  gauge,  in  .\merica  an 
average  of  £2  Is.  8d.  per  ton  is  paid,  while 
in  this  country  it  is  19s.  5d.  per  ton,  or  a 
difference  of  £1  2s.  3d.  per  ton.  [Of  course 
this  is  the  really  vital  comparison,  as  the 
tonnage  outside  of  29,  30  and  31  gauges  is 
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extremely  small,  and  it  shows  the  American 
rates   115%  above  the  Welsh. — Ed.] 

Having  dealt  with  the  rates,  it  is  only 
fair  to  mention  that  in  the  American  mills 
there  are  nine  men  engaged  each  shift,  as 
against  four  men  in  this  country,  but  when 
we  consider  that  they  have  a  far  greater 
output  than  we  have  (at  least  85  to  100% 
above  our  output),  the  earning  power  is 
nearly  double  ours  on  the  average.  We 
have  also  to  take  into  consideration  that, 
strictly  speaking,  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment are — a  roller  and  helper,  doubler 
and  helper,  heater  and  helper,  behinder  and 
helper,  and  if  we  compare  the  earnings  of 
the  roller,  doubler,  heater,  and  behinder  in 
America  with  the  roller,  doubler,  heater, 
and  behinder  in  this  country  apart  from 
helpers,  we  find  the  following  result,  tak- 
ing 30  gauge  as  a  fair  basis,  but  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  rate  paid  the  heater  is 
above  that  paid  the  doubler: — 

America.  Jl'alcs. 

Roller — 30  gauge.  Roller — 30  gauge, 

8/1 IM  per  ton.  5/8  per  ton. 

Doubler,  Doubler, 

8/10  per  ton.  4/7  per  ton. 

Heater,  Heater, 

9/7y2  per  ton.  4/4^/2  per  ton. 

Behinder,  Behinder, 

4/7  per  ton.  2/4;/>  per  ton. 

In  addition  to  this  the  company  provides 
a  helper  for  the  roller,  and  the  compan> 
pays  the  helper  4s.  Sj/^d.  per  ton  in  addi- 
tion to  what  he  pays  the  roller.  The 
doubler,  heater,  and  behinder  pay  their  re- 
spective helpers  out  of  the  amounts  pro- 
vided in  the  schedule,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  additional  output  turned  out  in 
the  American  mills,  the  earning  power  of 
those  men  is  far  in  excess  of  the  amount 
received  in  this  country.  There  are  also 
additions  to  be  made  to  this  in  special  cases 
of  working. 

[The  survival  in  Wales  of  the  "crocodile" 
shear  for  shearing  the  finished  packs  has 
furnished  much  amusement  to  the  Ameri- 
can tin  plate  trade,  the  crocodile  shear  re- 
quiring that  the  pack  be  marked  out,  while 
the  squaring  shear,  introduced  in  the 
United  States  at  the  outset,  involves  very 
much  less  work,  and  appears  to  be  more 
accurate.  Mr.  Gwynne,  however,  reports 
adversely  on  the  American  method.  At 
the  same  time  he  naively  remarks  that  in 
the  United  States  the  hot  millmen  have  no 
ambition  to  be  promoted  to  the  slicarman's 
job,    because    the    rate    of   pay   is   so   much 


less — a  natural  result  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  .American  squaring  shear  is  ma- 
nipulated.— Ed.] 

Cold    Rolling    Results    Criticized. 

There  was  nothing  new  about  the  Amer- 
ican method  of  cold  rolling,  and  the  set  on 
the  plates  is  not  equal  to  the  usual  set  on 
the  plates  in  this  country.  This  may  be 
due  in  a  certain  extent  to  the  fact  that 
the  plates  in  the  mills  do  not  receive  the 
same  number  of  runs  through  the  mill  rolls 
as  we  give  them.  In  discussing  this  point 
some  of  the  men  in  the  States  pointed  out 
that  they  had  seen  very  good  sets  on  some 
plates,  but  if  there  was  one  spot  weaker  than 
another  in  the  American  mills,  it  was  the 
need  for  a  better  set  in  the  cold  rolls.  In 
regard  to  what  are  termed  the  blue  an- 
nealed plates.  [This  refers  to  sheets;  no 
connection  with  tin  plates. — Ed.]  There 
are  two  methods.  At  one  of  the  works  the 
siheets  after  having  been  drawn  by  the  mill- 
men  to  a  certain  length  were  replaced  in 
the  furnace  and  given  one  run  through  the 
mill  rolls,  and  were  then  carried  by  rollers 
to  a  pair  of  rolls  about  the  size  of  our  tin- 
house  rolls  in  diameter,  and  of  the  length 
required  to  deal  with  the  size  of  sheets 
worked.  In  another  works  the  same  kind 
of  work  was  done,  but  in  this  case  they 
were  drawn  to  the  desired  length  in  the 
mill,  and  afterwards  placed  into  a  furnace 
heated  by  oil,  and  from  this  furnace,  after 
being  annealed,  they  were  placed  into  about 
si.x  pairs  of  equal  sized  rolls  to  the  tin- 
house  rolls  just  mentioned,  which  were 
placed  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other. 
Having  passed  through  these  rolls  the  plate 
had  a  most  beautiful  blue  surface.  They 
were  worked  in  various  sizes,  which  must 
be  of  great  advantage  for  any  kind  of  fine 
work. 

Annealing. 

In  this  department  the  Americans  are  fa: 
in  advance  of  our  own  country.  They  have 
very  large  furnaces  and  very  large  pots,  and 
a  very  pleasing  feature  about  the  annealing 
in  .America  is  the  fact  that  all  the  donkey 
work  which  still  prevails  in  our  works  and 
the  means  of  charging  by  the  trolley  are 
entirely  obviated  by  the  removing  of  stands 
and  lifting  up  the  covers.  The  plates  are 
packed  on  large  stands  which  take  hun- 
dreds of  boxes,  and  the  gantry  [traveling 
crane]  removes  the  covers  and  replaces 
them  when  required,  and  the  pot  is  then 
removed  into  the  furnace  by  motor  power. 
The  .American  method  of  annealing  is  also 
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111  ;ulvaiuc  ot  our  method.  Instead  of  plac- 
int;  plates  in  a  furnace  as  we  generally  do 
1  heating  them  to  the  required  heat  and  af- 
terwards removing  them  practically  at  that 
heat  to  the  open  air),  they  have  a  very  long 
turnace  which  contains  from  three  to  five 
.'t  the  pots;  they  are  placed  in  the  first 
•  kgrcc  of  heat  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
I  ir  a  time;  they  are  afterwards  removed 
IT  a  time  to  a  higher  temperature,  and 
iijain  removed  to  the  temperature  re- 
quired for  annealing.  They  are  again  re- 
moved to  the  second  temperature  and  from 
tlicre  to  the  first  again,  so  that  by  the  time 
I  lie  plates  leave  the  furnace  they  have 
I'cen  allowed  to  cool  down  to  a  very  great 
rxtent,  and  this  process  has  been  carried 
"11  without  the  plates  being  subject  to  the 
possibility  of  cold  air.  To  change  our  pres- 
ent method  and  adopt  the  American  method 
would  be  very  costly,  yet  it  would  be  well 
if  employers  considered  the  matter  in  their 
"\vn   interests. 

Pickling. 

There  was  nothing  very  new  about  the 
l.ickliiig,  the  machines  being  very  similar 
to  our  own.  The  general  machine  used 
was  one  in  which  the  plates  were  kept  sta- 
tionary and  the  acid  moved  by  means  of  a 
huge  block  of  wood  about  18  in.  or  2  ft. 
-'luare.  This  was  worked  backwards  and 
t.  irwards  the  length  of  the  vat,  and  by  this 
means  the  acid  was  driven  between  and 
over  the  plates.  The  plates  pickled  were 
\ery  clean  and  clear,  but  there  is  no  great 
tidvantage  in  this  over  our  own  method, 
tliough  it  is  stated  to  be  cheaper  than  work- 
ing them  through  the  acid  as  we  do.  In 
this  case  again  all  the  removing'  of  cages 
with  the  plates  was  done  by  the  gantry. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  pushing  or  pulling  of 
anything  by  the  pickler  and  his  gang. 
[This  is  quite  weird  as  applied  to  the 
common  practice. — Ed.] 
Tinning. 

To  a  very  great  extent  American  tin- 
house  machines  are  very  much  like  what  we 
have.  They  work  three  28  by  20  plates  at 
the  same  time  and  three  and  four  20  by  14. 


It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  larger 
quantity  of  tin  placed  on  the  plates  than 
we  generally  use,  with  the  exception  pos- 
sibly of  our  best  charcoal.  There  are  a 
number  of  women  assorters,  but  it  was  only 
in  this  department  that  there  appeared  to 
be  any  female  labour  at  all  at  tin-plate 
works.  There  are  still  at  some  of  the 
works,  but  at  very  few,  men  assorters. 
The  men  at  the  tin-ihouse  department  have 
not  succeeded  so  well  as  the  mill  men  in 
retaining  their  high  rate  of  wages.  This 
is  due  more  especially  to  the  introduction 
of  foreign  labour. 

Galvanizing. 

There  is  very  little  difference  betweerr 
the  galvanizing  departments  in  either  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  that  at  many  of  the 
American  works  the  pots  are  heated  by 
oil.  They  turn  out  an  excellent  galvanized 
sheet,  special  attention  being  paid  to  keep- 
ing the  sheet  well  set.  They  have  several 
different  kinds  of  machines  for  pressing 
thenii  and  securing  as  far  as  possible  a  uni- 
form surface.  They  have  some  very  good 
corrugating  machines.  Very  few  mills  use 
the  press  corrugator.  The  corrugating  is 
done  by  means  of  a  roll  and  the  despatch 
is  far  in  excess  of  our  general  method. 
Americans  Strive  to  Please. 

There  is  one  thing  that  cannot  but  at- 
tract the  notice  of  a  stranger  when  going 
through  American  tin  plate  works;  it  is 
that  every  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  market.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  are  even  to-day  too  conservative  in 
our  views  upon  this  point.  In  the  past  we 
confined  ourselves  to  some  particular  kind 
of  article,  and  continued  to  place  this  upon 
the  market  without  inquiring  whether  it 
was  not  possible  that  something  could  be 
done  to  make  it  of  greater  utility  and  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  Any  sug- 
gestion for  reducing  labour  without  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  hands  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  American  employer. 
There  is  not  enough  encouragement  given 
to  workmen  in  this  direction  in  this 
countrv. 
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THE  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  MILLS. 


Full  Lists  of  Regularly    Operative   Mills. 


Appended  are  complete  lists  of  the  reg- 
ularly operative  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills  in 
the  country.  We  have  entirely  excluded 
from  these  lists  mills  which  are  not  regularly 
operated.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the 
mills  listed  are  in  operation  on  any  one 
day,  but  plants  which  have  not  been  oper- 
ated at  all  in  recent  months  are  entirely  ex- 
cluded. It  may  be  that  some  plants  not 
here  listed  will  in  future  become  active; 
there  are  some  in  fairly  good  physical  con- 
dition which  in  certain  trade  conditions  may 
be  put  in  operation.  The  exclusion  of  plants 
not  recently  operated  is  made  -n  the  case 
of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  indepen- 
dents. The  leading  interest  has  several 
sheet  and  tin  plate  plants,  not  here  listed, 
which  could  be  put  into  operation  at  a  few 
week's  notice  and  at  no  very  great  outlay 
for  refurnishing,  while  it  has  some  others 
which  are  part'ally  dismantled,  though  still 
in  physical  existence. 

The  common  trade  distinction  between  a 
"tin  mill"  and  a  "sheet  mill"  lies  in  the 
method  of  operation  and  in  the  wage  scale 
paid,  the  tin  mill  wage  scale  involving  only 
the  smaller  sizes.  Thus  what  is  known  as 
a  "tin  mill"  may  be  engaged  in  making 
sheets  which  will  be  converted  into  black 
places  for  tinning,  or  it  may  be  engaged  in 
making  ordinary  sheets  of  the  smaller 
sizes,  which  are  customarily  called  "tin  mill 
black  sheets",  the  only  distinction  between 
these  and  "sheet  mill  sizes"  of  black  sheets 
being  in  the  size. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  arising 
from  this  ambiguity,  we  introduce  the  term 
"tin  plate  mills",  a  tin  plate  mill  being  one 
which  actually  furnishes  raw  material  for 
tin  plate  making.  Such  plants  are  placed  in 
one  list.  The  ordinary  sheet  plants,  on  the 
other  hand,  frequently  have  one  or  more 
tin  mills,  simply  for  rolling  the  smaller 
sizes  of  sheets.  These  are  simply  listed  as 
sheet  mills,  but  the  letter  "T"  is  appended 
to  show  that  one  or  more  of  the  sheet 
mills  in  the  plant  are  classified  as  "tin"  mills. 
Similarly  we  designate  by  the  letter  "J" 
such  sheet  plants  as  contain  one  or  more 
jobbing  mills. 

The   number   of   independent   sheet   mills. 


as  is  well  known,  has  been  increasing  rather 
rapidly.  Available  statistics  do  not  show 
accurately  the  growth  in  capacity,  however. 
For  many  years  there  have  been  resumes  ol 
the  number  of  independent  sheet  m-lls,  but 
for  earlier  years  these  statements  included 
all  mills  in  physical  existence,  whether  finan- 
cially fit  or  not,  whereas  in  our  present  list 
we  include  only  regularly  operative  mills. 
Below  we  tabulate  the  statements  which 
have  been  made,  annually  for  the  first  of 
each  year  from  1903  to  1911  inclu- 
sive. Next  we  give  the  total  of  operative 
mills  shown  in  our  I'st  published  in  the 
Digest  for  November,  1911,  also  the  total 
of  the  present  list.  It  will  be  observed 
that  some  years  showed  large  decreases  in 
the  number  of  mills,  due  to  plants  becoming 
defunct,  while  from  January  1,  1911,  to  date, 
there  has  been  apparently  only  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  whereas  a  great 
many  new  mills  have  been  built  during  the 
period.  The  fact  is  that  our  present  list 
excludes  a  large  number  of  mills  which 
were  listed  as  in  existence  on  January  1, 
1911. 

Number  of  Independent  Sheet  Mills. 
January  1st. 

1903   13'i 

1904   155 

1905   166 

1900 124 

1907    124 

1908    , 141 

1909   171 

1910   198 

1911   240 

November  1,  1911    254 

June  1,  1914    281 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company. 

Sheet  and  Jobbing  Mills. 


Oalv 


Mills 


.\etna-Standard  J 

Dover,  Canal  Dover,  O H 

Gary,  Gary,  Ind J  20 

Guernsej',  Cambridge,  O U 

Hyde  Park,  Hyde  Park,  Pa 6 

Leechburg,  Leechburg,  Pa 11 

Mercer,  Sharon.  Pa 8 

New  Philadelphia,  New  Philadel- 
phia, O J  13 

Old  Meadow,  Scottdale,  Pa 8 
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">  iltsburg,  Saltsburg,  Pa 4 

>.   .itilalo,   ScottdaU',   Pa 9 

\  iiuk-rgrift,  Vandcrgrift,  Pa.   . .  .  37     2 

W  cllsvillc,  Wcllsville,  0 10      . 

W.u.d.   McKccsport.   Pa 12      . 

Total:  14  plants,  160  sheet  and  jobbing 
mills;  51  galvanizing  kettles. 


ALSO:   5   light   plate   mills,   at   .\ctna-Slan- 
lard,  Gary  (2),  and  Wood  works. 


Independent  Sheet  Plants. 

including  sheet  mills,  jobbing  mills  (J) 

and  tin  mills    (T)    except   tin   mills 

which  actually  tin  their  product.) 

Galv. 

Mills  kettles 
Mu-gheny     Steel    Co.,     Bracken- 
ridge,    Pa JT  15      .. 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Mid- 
.lletown,  O.,  East  Works,  11 
mills;      Middletown     works,     4; 

/anesville  works,  6;  total   J  21       (i 

\  polio  Steel  Co.,  Apollo,  Pa (i       :i 

I'.rier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown, 
I  ).;  two  plants  at  Niles,  O T  20       U 

("aiionsburg  Steel  &  Iron  Works, 
Cunonsburg,  Pa T     0 

Canton    Sheet    Steel    Co.,    Can- 
i..n,  O T  7       4 

IK  forest  Sheet  &  Tinplate  Co., 
Xiles,  O JT  10       G 

lannin  &  McCullough  Sheet  Mill 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.;  works,  Ash- 
land, Ky 6       2 

1  ollansbee  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburgh; 
works,  Follansbee,  W.  Va.,  4 

Inl.ind  Steel  Co.,  Chicago  works, 
Indiana   Harbor,   Ind TJ   18       8 

1  a  Belle  Iron  Works,  Steuben- 
ville,  O J   10       3 

McCullough  Iron  Co.,  Wilming- 
h.ii,   Del 4       2 

M  issillon   Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Mas- 

'on,   O T  10       2 

aiional  Enameling  &  Stamping 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Granite  City 
works,  4  sheet  mills  and  10  tin, 
(excluding  10  tin,  product  of 
which  is  tinned)    T  14 

Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  New- 
port, Ky   T  10       5 

Parkersburg  Iron  &  Steel  Co.. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va T     6       3 

Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co., 
Weirton,  W.  Va T  10      . . 

Portsmouth  Steel  Co.,  Ports- 
mouth, O J     8     .. 


Reeves  Manufacturing  Co.,  Canal 
Dover,   O TO       3 

Seneca  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.   Y 7       3 

Stark  Rolling  Mill  Co.  Canton,  O.     J   18       8 

Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  O..  G      2 

West  Penn  Steel  Co.,  Bracken- 
ridge,  Pa  JT  10     .. 

Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va J  2     . . 

Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.;  Wheeling,  9;  Martins 
Ferry,  O.,  6;  total   15       7 

Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Con- 
shohocken.  Pa 4 

J.  Wood  &  Bros.  Co.,  Conshohoc- 
ken.  Pa J     4 

Youngstown  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown,    O J   10       3 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co., 
Youngstown,    0 14       6 


Totals:  29  interests,  33  plants,  281  sheet,  job- 
bing and  tin  mills,  84  galvanizing  kettles. 


American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company. 
Tin  Plate  Mills  in  Operative  Condition. 

Mills. 

.American,  Elwood,   Ind 28 

Cambridge,   O.,    (no   tinhouse)    7 

Chester,  W.  Va 7 

Crescent,  Cleveland  0 6 

New  Castle,  New  Castle,  Pa 20 

La  Belle,  Wheeling,  W.  Va 10 

Laughlin,  Martins  Ferry,  0 23 

National,  Monessen,  Pa  25 

Pennsylvania,  New  Kensington   8 

Pittsburgh,  New  Kensington   8 

Sabraton,  Morgantown,  W.  Va 10 

Farrell,  Farrell,  Pa 20 

Shenango,  New  Castle,  Pa 3C 

Total   (13  plants)    202 

Independent  Tin   Plate   Plants. 
(Including  only  mills  which  tin  their  pro- 
duct). 

Mills. 
Carnahan  Tin   Plate   &  Sheet   Co.,   Can- 
ton, 0 7 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  works, 

Follansbee,  W.  Va fi 

Griffiths   Charcoal   Iron  Mills,  Washing- 
ton,   Pa 2 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh; 

Aliquippa  works,  Woodlawn,   Pa 24 

Lalance    &   Grosjean    Mfg.    Co.,    Harris- 
burg,    Pa 5 
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McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co.,  McKeesport, 
Pa 22 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  St. 
Louis,    Mo.;    works.    Granite    City,    111. 
(approximate;    exclusive    of   about    10 
"tin"    mills,    product   of   which    is    not 
tinned)    10 

Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Weirton, 
W.  Va.;  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  works  12; 
Weirton  works,  10;  Pope  works,  Steu- 
benville,  O.,  12  mills;  total  34 

Standard  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Canonsburg,  Pa.  10 

Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  0 6 

K.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Philadelphia;  works, 
Cumberland,  Md 8 

Washington  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Washington, 
Pa 6 


Wheeling  Sheet  &  Tin   Plate  Co.,  York- 
ville,  0 10 

Whitaker-Glessner    Co.,    Wheeling,     W. 
Va 5 

Wilkes  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa 1 

Total:  15  interests;  17  plants;  156  mills. 


SHEET    AND    TIN    PLATE    MILLS 
BEING  BUILT. 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  works, 

FoUansbee,  W.  Va.,  3  sheet  mills. 
Jones   &  Laughlin   Steel   Co.,     Alliquippa 

works,  Woodlawn,  Pa.,  8  tin  plate  mills. 
Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  O.,  5  sheet 

and  5  tin  plate  mills. 
Western   Reserve  Steel  Co.,  Warren    O.. 

6  sheet  mills  and  three  galvanizing  pots. 


TOPICAL  TALKS  ON  IRON. 


XV.     The  Use  of   Old   Material. 


It  is  a  popular  superstitution  that  enor- 
mous quantities  of  old  material  are  con- 
sumed in  the  open-hearth  steel  furnace. 
Misunderstandings  arise  more  often  from 
misconceptions  of  terms  than  from  any 
other  one  cause.  Scrap  is  scrap,  one  may 
say.  Not  at  all.  There  are  two  broad 
classifications,  one  commonly  designated 
by  the  name  "new  scrap"  and  the  other  by 
the  term  "old  material".  Critically  speak- 
ing the  terms  are  not  good,  for  in  strict 
terms  "new  scrap"  would  by  a  student  of 
English  be  described  as  material  which  has 
newly  become  scrap,  while  "old  material" 
would  not  necessarily  mean  scrap  at  all. 

In  the  trade  there  is  no  confusion.  "New 
scrap"  is  iron  or  steel  which  has  become 
scrap  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  a 
finished  or  partly  finished  article  of  iron 
or  steel,  while  "old  material"  is  scrap  com- 
prising iron  or  steel  which  has  passed 
through  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  use 
and  is  fit  for  re-use  only  by  heating  and 
reforming  or  by  actual  melting. 

The  popular  superstition,  quite  prevalent 
although  far  from  universal,  enormous 
quantities  of  old  material  are  used  in  the 
opcn-heart'h  steel  furnace  arises  from  con- 
fusion of  the  terms  "scrap"  and  "old  ma- 
terial". One  hears  that  a  basic  open-hearth 
steel  plant  runs  on  50%  scrap  and  50%  pig 
iron,  or  60%  scrap  and  40%  pig  iron  and 
concludes  that  the   plant   buys   the  "scrap" 


in  the  form  of  old  material.  This  is  not 
the   case  at   all. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  statistics  of  the 
production  or  outcome  of  old  material, 
though  scrap  dealers  can  make  some  sort 
of  estimates,  due  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
trade.  Before  falling  back  upon  any  such 
attempts  at  estimating,  let  us  consider  the 
fact,  which  may  be  new  to  many  of  our 
readers,  that  there  are  some  statistics  of 
the  production  of  "new  scrap".  They  have 
never  been  published  as  such,  but  when 
there  are  trustworthy  official  statistics  from 
which  we  can  draw  fairly  precise  conclu- 
sions, it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  there  are 
statistics   of   the   production    of   new   scrap. 

At  this  the  necessary  statistics  for  1913 
are  not  available.  Using  1912  statistics  we 
find  that  the  production  of  steel  ingots  was 
30,284,682  gross  tons,  while  the  production 
of  "rolled  steel"  was  23,019,259  gross  tons. 
Included  in  rolled  steel  was  all  the  tonnage 
of  finished  rolled  steel  commonly  regarded 
as  such,  rails,  plates,  structural  shapes, 
sheets,  black  plates  for  tinning,  rods,  etc. 
To  make  the  statistics  complete  there  was 
included  the  rolled  forging  billets  and 
blooms  as  well  as  the  billets,  sheet  bars, 
etc.,  which  were  exported.  In  other  words, 
the  principle  was  to  include  everything  that 
was  rolled,  weighed  in  the  form  in  which 
the  material  was  last  rolled,  with  the  un- 
derstanding,   of    course,    that    the    material 
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u.i-  ni.t  \voii;lu'cl  as  it  k-ft  tlio  rolls,  but 
.iiur  shearing,  tin-  iinmercliantal)le  ends  of 
Kills,  the  sides  and  ends  of  plates,  etc.,  not 
I'liiig  weighed.  Naturally  sheets  and  black 
I'l.iti-s  wore  taken  rat'hcr  than  sheet  bars, 
anil  rods  ratlier  than  cither  billets  or  wire. 

.•substantially  the  entire  tonnage  of  steel 
iiiLjots  produced  was  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  rolled  steel  reported,  and  there 
1^  ,1  difference  of  no  less  than  7,265,423 
ji. 'ss  tons.  Now,  the  great  bulk  of  that 
iiMtt-rial  simply  became  scrap.  A  small 
)  irtion  was  o.xidized  in  the  process  of  roll- 
mi,',  becoming  "mill  scale"  which  goes  to 
tlie  blast  furnace  to  be  used  with  ore  in 
making  fresih  pig  iron.  Hardly  any  was 
u  uially  lost.  It  is  certain  that  more  than 
I'.iHIO.OOO  tons  of  the  material,  perhaps 
<>..^(>O.00O  tons,  became  "new  scrap".  That 
itrin  we  consider  a  piece  of  statistics;  only 
I' I  .1  small  extent  is  it  an  estimate. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  conversion  of 
this  rolled  steel  into  products  ready  for  use 
^lill  more  new  scrap  was  produced.  The 
ri?4iires  of  rolled  steel-  included  plates  in 
tin-  form  in  which  they  go  to  car  shops, 
I'.iiler  shops,  etc.,  s'heets  and  tin  plates  go- 
im,'  to  stamping  works,  etc.,  rods  going  to 
I  liain  and  wire  drawing  departments,  bars 
-ojng  to  nut  and  bolt  makers,  and  so  on. 
Ill  all  these  instances  there  is  additional 
new  scrap  produced,  and  it  is  well  within 
the  mark  to  say  that  more  than  7.000.000 
i^ross  tons  of  new  steel  scrap  was  produced 
in  1912,  material  which  never  passed 
through  a  period   of  use. 

(  )ne  can  easily  get  a  line  on  the  amount 
<it  scrap  consumed  by  the  basic  open-heartli 
steel  plants.  They  usually  use  some  ore, 
an.l  tlie  tonnage  of  ingots  produced  very 
closely  approximates  the  amount  of  scrap 
and  pig  iron  charged,  the  ore  practically 
making  up  for  the  metal  lost  in  the  slag. 
The  quantity  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots 
and  castings  produced  in  1912  was  19,641.502 
u'mss  tons,  while  the  production  of  basic 
\<\^^  iron  was  11,417,886  tons,  the  diflference 
luing  8,223.616  tons.  That,  substantially, 
was  the  amount  of  scrap  consumed. 

\  very  limited  tonnage  of  new  steel  scrap 
IS  consumed  by  acid  open-hearth  furnaces, 
r.essemer  steel  works,  and  in  busheling  and 
other  operations  in  the  iron  mills.  The  total 
inoduction  of  acid  open-hearth  steel  ingots 
iml  castings  in  1912  was  only  1,139,221  tons. 

With  more  than  7,000,000  tons  of  new 
steel  scrap  produced,  nearly  all  of  it  going 
into   the   basic   open-hearth   furnaces,  and   a 


re(iuiremoiit  of  only  about  ,S,223,616  tons 
for  the  latter,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
not  more  than  2,000,000  tons  of  old  material, 
at  the  very  outside,  perhaps  not  as  much 
as  1,500,000  tons,  was  consuined  in  1912  by 
the  basic  open-hearth  furnaces,  or  less  than 
one-fourth  the  amount  of  "scrap"  consumed 
by  them.  This  was  a  relatively  small 
quantity,  seeing  that  about  55,000,000  tons 
of  iron  ore  and  about  30,000,000  tons  of  pig 
iron   were   produced  at   the   same   time. 

.Members  of  the  scrap  trade  know  quite 
well  that  they  did  not  sell  2,000,000  tons  of 
old  material  to  the  open-hearth  furnaces  in 
1912.  Indeed,  a  very  considerable  tonnage 
of  the  old  material  purchased  by  steel 
works  is  bought  direct. 

The  quantity  of  old  material  used  by  the 
basic  open-hearth  steel  works,  less  than 
2,000,000  tons,  does  not  by  any  means  rep- 
resent the  total  outcome  of  old  iron  and 
steel.  Where  there  are  open-hearth  steel 
works  they  are  sharp  competitors  for  most 
of  the  old  material  which  comes  out,  but 
they  do  not  get  all  of  it.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable tonnage  of  old  material  which  is 
simply  reroUed,  including  axles  and  re- 
rolling  rails  in  particular.  The  iron  mills 
use  a  great  deal  of  old  material.  Thus,  the 
production  of  "rolled  iron"  in  1912  was 
reported  at  1.637,582  tons,  whereas  the  pro- 
duction of  gray  forge  pig  iron,  the  only 
kind  used  by  iron  mills,  except  an  alto- 
gether negligible  quantity  of  Bessemer,  was 
given  at  only  469.183  tons,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  that  was  used  by  foun- 
dries, particularly  cast  iron  pipe  foundries. 
The  rolling  mills  probably  used  close  to 
1,500,000   tons   of   old   iron   and   steel. 

Then  there  is  a  still  larger  class  of  con- 
sumers, the  iron  foundries.  It  was  just  re- 
marked that  "where  there  are  open-hearth 
steel  works"  they  are  sharp  competitors 
for  scrap,  but  old  material  is  coming  out 
almost  everywhere  over  the  country,  and 
scrap  as  a  rule  does  not  travel  far.  The 
open-hearth  steel  works  are  confined  to 
small  areas,  while  the  iron  foundry  is 
almost  ubiquitous.  Indeed,  a  foundry  is 
frequently  located  at  an  isolated  point 
merely  because  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
scrap  to  be  had  there.  These  foundries'buy 
grades  of  pig  iron  known  as  "softeners" 
being  high  in  silicon,  and  the  merit  of  a 
"softener"  is  the  number  of  tons  of  scrap 
which   one   ton   of  it   will   "carry". 

Estimates  have  been  made  by  experts 
tihat  as  a  rule  the  foundries  are  using  more 
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COMPARISON  OF  METAL  PRICES, 

Range  for  1913.  Range  for  1913.  Range  for  1914.  Closing 

Pig  Iron.                                  High.  Low.  High.  Low.  High.  Low       May   29, 

Bessemer,  valley    17.25  14.00  17.25  14.25  14.25  14.00  14.00 

Basic,  valley    16.50  13.25  16.50  12.50  13.25  12.50  13.00 

No.  2  foundry,  valley   18.00  13.00  17.50  13.00  13.25  13.00  13.00 

No.  2X   foundry,   Philadelphia   18.50  14.75  18.50  14.50  15.00  14.50  14.50 

No.  2  foundry,  Cleveland 17.75  13.25  17.75  13.50  14.25  13.25  14.25 

No.  3X   foundry.   Buffalo    17.35  13.50  18.00  13.00  13.75  12.50  13.00 

No.  2  foundry,  Chicago    18  00  14.50  IS.OO  14.00  14.75  14.00  14.00 

No.   2   Southern,   Birmingham   14.00  9.75  14.00  10.50  10.75  10.50  10.50 

Scrap  Iron  and  Steel. 

Melting  steel,  Pittsburgh    16.25  12.50  15.00  10.75  12.00  11.00  11.75 

Heavy   melting  steel,   Chicago   14.00  10.75  13.25  9.00  11.00  9.00  10.00 

No.  1  R.R.  wrought,  Pittsburgh  16.25  13.00  15.75  11.50  12.75  11.50  11.75 

'  No.  1   cast,   Pittsburgh    15.25  12.35  15.00  11.50  12.25  1150  12.25 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia    17.00  11.75  14.75  9.75  11.25  9.75  10.25 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. 

Bessemer  rails,  mill    1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25 

Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.65  1.25  1.65  1.35  1.35  1.25  1.25 

Iron   bars,    Philadelphia    l.dTA     1.22  1.67H  1.22^  1.271^  l.SS'/z  1.22J4 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.40  1.10  1.40  1.20  1.20  1.12J^  1.12J4 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh   1.50  1.10  1.50  1.20  l.?0  1.10  1.10 

Structural  shapes,  Pittsburgh.     1.50  1.10  1.50  1.30  1.25  l.l?':.  1.12^^ 

Grooved  steel  skelp,  Pittsburgh  1.45  1.15  1.45  1.15  l.£0  1.15  1.20 

Black   sheets,   Pittsburgh    2,25  1.80  2.35  1.80  1.95  1.80  1.85 

Galvanized   sheets,   Pittsburgh     3.40  3.80  3.50  2.S0  2.95  3.75  2.75 

Tin  plate,  Pittsburgh    3.60  3.30  3.60  3.40  3.40  3.30  3.30 

Cut    nails,   Pittsburgh    1.70  1.50  1.70  1.60  1.60  1.60  1.60 

Wire   nails,   Pittsburgh    1.75  1.55  l.SO  1.50  1.60  1.50  1.50 

Steel  pipe,  Pittsburgh   79%  81%  79%  80%  79^%      80%  80% 

Connellsville  Coke  at  ovens. 

Prompt  furnace  4.25  1.80  4.25  1.75  2.00  1.75  1.75 

Prompt    foundry    4.50  1.90  4.50  2.40  2.50  2.40  2.40 

Metals — New  York. 

Straits    tin    51.05  42.05  50.70  36.75  41. 12J4  31.55  31.55 

Lake  copper   17.S0  14.15  17.00  14.50  15.50  14.25  li.Sl'A 

Electrolytic   copper    17.75  13.95  16.87;^   14.12^^  14.87K'  14.00  14.15  k- 

Casting  copper   17.65  13.75  16.62^  13.87^  1-1.65  13.87J4  13.95 

Sheet  copper   23.00  19.00  22.00  19.75  20.25  19.25  19.25 

Lead  (Trust  price)    5.10  4.00  4.75  4.00  4.15  3.80  3.90 

Spelter   7.65  6.45  5.65  5.10  5.50  5.00  5.15 

Cooksons   antimony    10.50  7.12  9.00  7.25  7.375/J  7.15  7.30 

Aluminum   98-99%    28.00  18.50  27.12^18.50  19.00  17.75  17.87',:. 

Silver   64>g  54J4  62J^  56%  59}4  oG'A  57.00 

St.  Louis. 

Lead    5.021/4     3.90  4.72^      3.85  4.10  3.65  3.80 

Spelter    7..50  6.25  5.85  4.95  5.35  4.83  4.97'. 

Sheet  zinc  (f.o.b.  smelter)    ...     9.00  8.00  9.00  7. no  7.50  7.00  7.no 

London.                                        £  £  £  £  £  £  £ 

Standard  tin,  prompts 233  183fi  2.32  I66J2  188  142^  143 

Standard  copper,  prompts 80-At  6OH  77  61^  06J4  62J/^  63 

Lead        33J4  ISA  21^4  ISi's  20ys  18  19Ks 

Spelter   27^  25  26;4  2054  21^  2lH  SI'/. 

Silver    29Hd  23  Ad  25fgd  25Ad  27i4d  2o}ad  36d 
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COMPARISON  OF  SECURITY  PRICES, 

Range  for  1913.  Range  for  1913.  Range  for  1914.  Closing. 

Railroads.                                High.  Low.  High.  Low.  High.     Low.       May  29, 

Atchison  Top.  &  Santa  Fe...   111>4  103 >4  106.>^  90'-i  100^        91^  97 

Atch.   Top.   &  Santa   Fc,   pfd.    104J4  lOlJ^  102>4  90  101.>^        97^  100 

Baltimore   &   Ohio    UlJi  101>4  106.>^  90-)'s  mH        8754  91"4 

Canadian   Pacific    283  226^4  266J4  204  220^^  1S6J4  19514 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio    85>-i       68'4  80  o~'A  68           48^  52 

Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.   Paul    ....    117j^       99Ji  U614  96^  107^        94^  100->^ 

Erie   R.  R 39i^       30  S^j/z  20'4  SZyi        25^  29 

Great  Northern,  pfd liZy  126  132j^  115;4  134^  119  124-5^ 

Lehigh   Valley    185Jii  155J|  168J^  141^  156'4  132J4  I3914 

Louisville   &  Nashville    170  138  142^  126J4  141^  13114  137 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  . .  .     31j,^       25>4  29%  isyg  24            14"4  17}^ 

Missouri    Pacific    47J4       35  43-5^  21J4  30            15>:i  18->^ 

New  York   Central    121/  106>^  109^  90J^  965^        86j-^  931^ 

N.   Y.,  N.  H.   &   Hartford    ...    143>^  126  139%  65j^  78            65^  67 

Northern   Pacific    131>4  115>^  1325i;  101J4  118^  10654  111 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 186/  119%  123^  106  IISJ^  108J4  lllj^ 

Reading  179J4  148%  171.}4  151.%  17254  157%  166 

Rock   Island    30H       33%  24%  11.%  16%          2H  3 

Southern  Pacific   115%  103/  110  83  99/        86/  94% 

Union    Pacific    176J4  150^  163./  137^  164%  148%  157% 

Wabash     9/         3J4  6  3  4-%            .%  J4 

Industrials. 

Amalgamated  Copper   92^       60  80/  61  78%        68/  72^ 

Am.  Beet  Sugar 77         46/  50/  19^  28%        19%  24% 

American   Can    47%       11/  46%  21  35%       23%  27/ 

American  Can  pfd 126/       90%  139/  80/  96            87/  90^ 

Am.    Car   &   Foundry    63%        49%  56%  36/  53/        44%  50ji 

Am.    Cotton    Oil    60/        45/  57%  33/  46/        37/  41/ 

Am.   Locomotive    47/       31%  44/  37  37/        28  31% 

Am.  Smelting  &  Refin'ng   91           66/  74%  58/  71%        57  63% 

Brooklyn    Rapid   Transit    94/       76%  93%  83%  94/        87/  93/ 

Chino    Copper    50%       25  47%  30%  44            37  41% 

Colo.   Fuel   &  Iron   Co 43%       23%  41/  24/  34/        24  28 

Consolidated  Gas   149/  135%  142%  125%  139/  ]    7/  128 

General    Electric    188/  155  187  129%  150%  140  149 

Interborough   Metropolitan    ...      22         16/  19%  12%  16%        13/  14/ 

International  Harvester   126%  105/  111/  96  113/  ?00%  108/ 

International  Steam  Pump   ...     34           12  18/  4/  9%          6%  6/ 

Lackawanna    Steel    55/       28  49%  29%  40            32  33 

National   Lead    68/       51%  56/  43  52            4"  47 

Ray  Consolidated  Copper   ....     24%       16  22  15  22/        17%  21/ 

Republic   Iron   &   Steel    35%       15%  28%  17  27            20  23% 

Republic   Iron   &  Steel,   pfd...      93%       64/  93/  72  91/        80  88 

Sloss-Sheffield    59%       39/  45/  23  35            25  26 

Texas    Co 130%       81  132/  89  149%  128  145 

U.   S.   Rubber    67%       45/  69/  51  63            5?/  58/ 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation   80%       58/  69%  49%  67/        56  63 

U.   S.    Steel    Corporation,   pfd.    117  107/  110%  102/  112%  106/  109.)  , 

Utah   Copper   67/       52/  60%  39%  58%        48%  56.^h 

Va.-Carolina    Chem 57/       40%  43%  23  34%        25%  39 

Western  Union  Telegraph   ...     86/       78  75%  54%  66%        57%  0;' 
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scrap  than  pig  iron,  yet  the  production  of 
foundry  and  malleable  pig  iron  in  1912  was 
about  6.000,000  tons.  The  foundries,  then, 
might  be  using  more  than  6,000,000  tons  of 
scrap  in  a  year,  and  of  course  that  is  all 
old  material,  except  such  scrap  as  the  foun- 
dries themselves  produce. 

Inside  estimates  of  the  consumption  of 
old  material  would  be:  basic  open-hearth 
steel  furnaces,  1,500,000  tons;  rerolling 
mills,  250,000  tons;  iron  mills,  1,250,000 
tons;  iron  foundries,  3,000,000  tons;  total, 
6,000,000  tons. 

Outside  estimates  would  be;  open-hearth 
steel  furnaces,  2,000,000  tons;  rerolling  mills, 
400.000  tons:  iron  mills,  1,400.000  tons;  iron 
foundries.  5.200.000  tons:  total.  9.000,000 
tons. 

To  combat  the  popular  superstition  men- 
tioned at  the  outset,  the  open-hearth  steel 
works,  consuming  some  8,250,000  tons  of 
scrap  in  1912,  consumed  only  1,500.000  to 
2.000.000  tons  of  old  material,  while  4.50O.- 
000  to  7,000,000  tons  of  old  material  was 
taken   by   other   consumers. 

This  study  has  a  very  practical  bearing: 
There  are  certain  views  based  upon  this 
superstition  that  are  going  to  be  proved 
erroneous.  One  is  that  there  is  hardly  any 
need  to  build  blast  furnaces;  the  outcome 
of  old  material  increases  so  rapidly  that  pig 
iron  will  not  be  needed.  The  view  ap- 
peared to  be  supported  by  that  fact  that 
for  years  basic  open-hearth  furnaces  were 
built,  and  always  found  the  scrap  needed, 
but  one  thing  they  were  doing  was  to  con- 
sume new  scrap  which  had  formerly  gone 
into  the  Bessemer  converter.  As  the  pro- 
duction of  Bessemer  steel  increased  the 
supply  of  new  Bessemer  steel  scrap  in- 
creased, but  in  recent  years  the  production 
of  Bessemer  steel  ihas  decreased. 

\nother  view  is  that  consumers  of  scrap 
outside  of  the  open-hearth  furnaces  cannot 
compete  with  the  steel  producers  for  old 
material.  They  can  to  a  large  extent,  be- 
cause they  can  locate  where  much  of  the 
scrap  arises,  at  several  dollars  a  ton  freight 
to  the  nearest  open-heartih  steel  plant. 


SPECIAL  PIG  IRON  STATISTICS 
FOR  1913. 

The  Bureau  of  Stat'stics  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  compiled  addi- 
tional statistics  of  pig  iron  production  in 
1913.  The  original  statistics  were  issued 
the  middle  of  February,  giving  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  output  and  a 
partial  segregation  into  grades,  together  _ 
with  a  statement  of  the  merchant  output.  ■ 
In  March  the  full  statistics  of  production 
by  grades  were  given. 

The  additional  statistics  now  issued 
slightly  revise  the  figures  showing  the  mer- 
chant and  steel  works  production  respec- 
tively, and  they  show  the  distribution  by 
grades  of  the  merchant  output.  They  also 
show  the  quantities  of  Bessemer  and  basic 
iron  separately  which  were  delivered  in 
molten  condition.  The  figures  are  summar- 
ized below.  Comparisons  with  previous 
years  cannot  be  made,  inasmuch  as  the  sta- 
tistics now  given  represent  a  new  depart- 
ure. 

Merchant  Pig  Iron  Production  in  1913, 

Gross   tons. 

Bessemer   and   low   phosphorus..      1,203,680 

Basic    1,909,379 

Foundry   and   ferrosilicon    5,084,952 

Malleable    989,241 

Forge 238,361 

Spiegel  and  ferromanganese    ....  98,372 


Total    9.533,885 

Produced  by  consumers    21,442,267 

Total  output    30,966,153 

The  following  table  shows,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  iron  was  produced  for  sale  or 
consumption,  the  distribution  of  Bessemer 
and  basic  iron  as  to  its  being  delivered 
molten  or  otherwise,  the  latte'  including, 
of  course,  sand  cast,  machine  cast,  chill 
cast  or  direct   casting  iron. 

Bessemer.  Basic. 

Molten    7,823,317  8,915,179 

Otherwise    3,766,796  3,621,514 


Total    11,590,113  12,536,693 
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THE  SITUATION, 

The  r;ite  of  pig  iron  proilucticm  dropped 
from  26,100,000  tons  a  year  on  May  1st  to 
24,250,000  tons  on  June  1st,  a  decrease  of 
seven  per  cent.  The  rate  of  finished  steel 
production  dropped  from  about  60  per  cent 
of  capacity  to  little  if  anything  over  50  per 
cent.  The  average  price  of  northern  pig 
iron  declined  almost  35  cents,  southern  Iron 
not  changing.  The  average  price  of  finish- 
ed steel  declined  about  65  cents  a  net  ton. 

The  condition  at  the  close  of  May  was 
one  of  almost  complete  stagnation  in  the 
iron  and  steel  markets,  with  selling  prices 
at  about  the  cost  level.  In  two  months 
prices  have  declined  while  through  the  de- 
creasing rate  of  production  the  cost  has  in- 
creased. 

The  merchant  furnaces  have  a  consider- 
able tonnage  of  business  on  their  books, 
but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  undelivered 
tonnages  against  contracts  written  to  ex- 
pire June  30th.  The  steel  mills  have  a  fair- 
ly large  tonnage  on  books  in  the  iggregate, 
but  the  deliveries  of  such  tonnage  are  spread 
far  into  the  future,  and  this  tonnage  alone 
would  not  ensure  operations  at  an  average 
of  even  30  per  cent  of  capacity  over  a  per- 
iod of  months.  Of  orders  which  can  be 
shipped  at  once  the  mills  have  very  little, 
and  thus  as  a  rule  rolling  schedules  are  be- 
ing made  up  from  week  to  week,  or  even 
from  day  to  day  in  some  instances. 

The  Future. 

Six  months  ago,  when  the  reduced  tariff 
was  new,  and  when  the  opportunity  of 
voters  to  change  the  national  ndministra- 
tion  seemed  indefinitely  far  in  the  future, 
it  constituted  a  definite  and  interesting  pre- 
diction to  assert  a  belief  that  at  some  time 
in  the  future  the  American  iron  and  steel 
industry  would  become  very  prosperous. 
It  is  not  so  to-day;  everyone  has  come  to 
realize  that  in  the  not  extremely  distant  fu- 
ture a  period  of  great  prosperity  is  in  store 
for  the  industry.  The  question  to-day  is 
merely  that  of  time,  the  number  of  months 
which  will  elapse.  The  latest  time  set  for 
the  inception  of  an  important  and  pro- 
longed improvement  in  the  early  part  of 
1915.  There  are  many,  again,  who  believe 
that  an  important  improvement  will  begin 
so  early  in  the  second  half  of  this  year  as 


to  make  the  second  half  much  better,  in 
point  of  tonnage  and  profits,  than  the  first 
half  is  proving  to  be.  Finally,  there  are 
those  who  for  several  weeks  have  been  ex- 
pecting a  moderate  improvement  !n  ton- 
nage, though  not  in  prices,  in  June.  Writ- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  June, 
we  think  we  have  found  in  this  past  week 
concrete  evidences  that  such  an  improve- 
ment actually  has  commenced,  and  expect 
that  our  report  for  the  month  of  June,  to 
be  written  a  month  hence,  will  class  the 
month  as  better  from  a  market  standpoint 
than   either   April   or   May. 

Trends  in  the  Trade. 

The  tendency  at  the  moment  is  for  pig 
iron  inquiry,  and  actual  buying,  to  increase. 
In  part  this  is  merely  seasonal,  as  many 
contracts  naturally  expire  at  the  end  of 
June,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  significant 
trend  because  most  contracts  .re  under- 
specified. 

The  trend  in  steel  buying  is  distinctly  up- 
ward, though  not  sharply  so.  Instances  of 
increased  buying  are  fairly  numerous,  while 
at  no  point  are  recent  decreases  reported. 

Neither  pig  iron  nor  steel  prices  are 
trending  upwards.  It  is  possible  that  in- 
creased buying  of  pig  iron  will  bring  slight- 
ly lower  prices  though  the  production  cost 
of  even  the  best  positioned  furnaces  has 
been  so  closely  approximated  already  that 
declines  cannot  be  more  than  fractional.  In 
steel  products  the  trend  of  prices  is  not 
clearly  downward,  though  the  entire  mar- 
ket can  haraly  be  classed  as  stationary, 
and  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  advan- 
cing tendency  at  any  point. 

.\s  to  production,  there  is  hardly  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  if  buying  of  steel 
did  not  increase  over  the  May  rate  there 
would  be  any  further  decrease  in  steel  pro- 
duction. A  further  decrease  in  pig  iron  pro- 
duction, however,  should  be  considered 
quite  probable  in  such  circumstances,  for 
the  indications  are  that. of  late  somewhat 
more  pig  iron  has  been  made  than  is  war- 
ranted by  the  current  rate  of  foundry  and 
steel  mill  operations. 

Pig  Iron. 

Relatively  speaking.  May  was  i  much 
more  active  month  than  April  in  pig  iron 
buying,  but  the  lots  taken  were  small  and 
the   aggregate   tonnage   sold   was   far   below 
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the  amount  produced.  Stocks  have  doubt- 
less accumulated  at  some  points.  As  al- 
ready noted,  there  is  increased  inquiry  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  some  signs  that 
a  fair  buying  movement  will  occur,  for  third 
quarter  and  second  half.  Of  particular  in- 
terest is  the  purchase  of  75,000  tons  of 
southern  iron  by  the  United  States  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company  about  June 
1st.  The  reports  are  that  this  interest  long 
endeavored  to  buy  at  $10,  Birmingham, 
when  the  market  was  being  rigidly  held  at 
$10.50,  and  finally  compromised  at  $10.25. 
Often  this  interest  has  been  able  to  call  the 
turn  in  pig  iron,  and  by  reason  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  purchases  actually  to  bring 
about  a  turn  when  the  psychological  mo- 
ment had  arrived.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  at- 
tested by  almost  all  the  statistics,  that 
southern  pig  iron,  in  both  advances  and  de- 
clines, normally  leads  northern  iron  by  from 
two  to  six  weeks. 

The  general  price  movement  in  pig  iron 
is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the 
movement  of  our  composite  pig  iron: 


On  first     Change  dur- 
of  month,     ing  month. 

January   (,1913)    $17,450  —17.5c 

February    17.275  — 33.0 

March    16.945  —32.0 

April    16.621  —61.0 

May    16.015  —76.5 

June    15.250  —55.0 

July    14.700  —25.0 

August     14.450  -t-17.5 

September    14.635  +15.0 

October    14.775  —20.0 

November    14.525  —47.5 

December   14.050  — 50.5 

January   (1914)    13.545  —12.0 

February   13.425  +45.0 

March    13.875  —  2.5 

.April    13.85  0.0 

May    13.85  —17.5 

June    13.675 

The  announcement  on  May  1st  of  Lake 
Superior  ore  prices  for  1914  season,  at  re- 
ductions of  65  cents  on  Bessemer  and  35 
cents  on  non-Bessemer  ores  from  the  1913 
schedule,    can    hardly    be    regarded    as    re- 


PIG 

IRON  PRICES, 

(Averaged 

from  c 

aily  qu 

otations; 

at  Philadelphia,    Buffalo,    CI 

eveland 

and    Chicago, 

prices 

are  delivered). 

No.  2  fdy 

Ferro- 

Fur- 

Bessemer,  Basic, 

No.2  fdy,  Basic 

No.2 

X   fdy. 

Cleve- 

Chi- 

Birm- 

mangan 

-  nace 

Valley 

Phila. 

Phila. 

Bufifalo.  land. 

cago. 

ingham 

.     ese.* 

coket 

1913 

— 

Jan.    . 

.    17.25 

16.50 

17.50 

18.00 

18.49 

17.50 

17.75 

18.48 

13.72 

65.00 

3.85 

Feb. 

17.25 

16.43 

17.12 

17.75 

18.23 

17.22 

17.44 

17.87 

13.46 

65.00 

2.60 

Mar.   . 

.   17.20 

16.14 

16.60 

17.50 

17.81 

16.79 

16.75 

17.75 

13.04 

64.00 

2.47 

April 

.    17.00 

15.87 

15.66 

17.00 

17.49 

15,96 

15.41 

17.60 

12.60 

61.00 

2.20 

May   . 

.    17.00 

15.25 

14.73 

16.50 

16.77 

15.58 

15.56 

16,67 

11.74 

61.00 

2.15 

June   . 

.    16.34 

14.50 

14.18 

16.50 

16.26 

14.43 

14.95 

16.24 

10.89 

61.00 

2.20 

lulv    . 

.    15.86 

14.40 

13.88 

15.90 

15.66 

14.01 

14.68 

15.38 

10.50 

59.00 

2.50 

Aug.  . 

.   15.63 

14.09 

13.94 

15.25 

15.56 

14.20 

14.50 

15.44 

10.85 

56.70 

2.50 

Sept.. 

15.75 

14.00 

14.00 

15.25 

15.97 

14.25 

14.55 

15.50 

11.20 

54.50 

2.37 

Oct.   . 

.    15.67 

13.97 

13.83 

15.25 

15.94 

14.25 

14.73 

15.50 

11.48 

50.28 

2.10 

Nov. . . 

15.23 

13.28 

13.57 

15.13 

15.61 

13.96 

14.35 

15.43 

10.80 

50.00 

1.88 

Dec.   . 

.    14.95 

12.83 

13.38 

14.75 

14.98 

13.32 

13.76 

14.83 

10.50 

47.00 

1.77 

Year  ..  16.26 

1914— 
Jan.    ..    14.06 


14.77       14.87        16.23        16.56       15.12 


Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 


14.13 
14.20 
14.00 
14.00 


12.51 
13.21 
13.05 
13.00 
13.00 


13.00 
13.21 
13.25 
13.25 
13.17 


14.25 
14.00 
14.10 
14.25 
14.10 


14.69 
14.88 
15.00 
15.00 
14.91 


12.76 
13.02 
13.38 
13.75 
13.57 


15.37 

13.30 
13.56 
13.75 
14.21 
14.25 


14.35 
14.46 

14.75 
14.75 


10.63 
10.52 
10.75 
10.52 
10.50 


43.43 
38.33 
38.40 
38.00 
38.00 


1.88 
1.90 
1.92 

i.ao 

1.83 


Contract  price,   f.o.b.   Baltimore;  tPrompt,  f.o.b.   Connellsville  ovens. 
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sponsible  for  the  slight  decline  which  has 
since  occurred  in  pig  iron,  for  the  ore  re- 
duction may  properly  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  discounted  in  the  large  decline 
which  occurred  in  pig  iron  late  lasl  year. 
The  total  decline  from  October  1st  to  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  as  indicated  by  the  above  table, 
was  $1.35,  or  a  trifle  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent to  the  ore  reduction.  The  market 
would  have  to  fall  25  cents  more  to  bring 
it  to  the  level  of  February  1st. 
Billets  and  Sheet  Bars. 

Tliere  was  practically  no  market  move- 
ment in  billets  or  sheet  bars  in  May.  The 
finishing  mills  had  lighter  operations  than 
expected,  anu  their  contracts  fully  supplied 
their  requirements.  Most  contracts  expire 
June  30th,  and  considerable  contracting  is 
to  be  expected  in  June,  though  with  con- 
sumers operating  at  rather  a  light  rate,  and 
considerable  tonnage  carried  over  July  1st, 
the  buying  may  not  be  as  neavy  as  usual. 

Without  any  transactions  marking  clear- 
ly the  decline,  it  has  become  evident  that 
billets  can  be  bought  at  $19.50,  sheet  bars 
at  $20.50  and  rods  at  $25.50.  at  maker's  mill. 


Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  involving  a  de- 
cline of  50  cents  since  the  beginning  r^(  May 
and  making  the  openly  quoted  market  on 
billets  and  sheet  bars  slightly  lower  than 
that  of  last  December.  The  market  is  there- 
fore lower  than  at  any  time  since  Febru- 
ary, 1912. 

Finished  Steel. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  the  leading  mills 
were  making  somewhat  of  a  stand  for  1.15c 
for  bars,  plates  and  shapes.  This  attitude 
has  been  abandoned,  plates  being  scld  free- 
ly at  1.10c  and  bars  and  shapes  at  1.125^c. 
Only  the  smallest  orders  go  at  1.15c. 

Tubular  goods  have  been  held  quite  firm- 
ly, as  to  the  standard  lines,  since  the  reduc- 
tions of  April  20th  on  standard  steel  pipe 
and  May  1st  on  boiler  tubes  and  oil  coun- 
try goods.  Specialties,  however,  are  being 
deeply  cut. 

Sheets  have  sagged  only  a  trifle  in  price, 
1.85c  for  black  and  2.75c  for  galvanized 
being  the  regular  going  prices.  The  small 
spread  between  black  and  galvanized  is 
noteworthy.  Until  lately  the  lowest  spread 
on   record  was   $1.00  per  100  lbs.     The   de- 


FINISHED  STEEL  PRICES, 

(Averaged  from  daily        quotations,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.) 

Composite 
Wire     Cut  Sheets  Tin       Finished 


Sh 

apes. 

Plates. 

Bars. 

Pipe.  Wire. 

Nails. 

Nails. 

Black 

Galv. 

plate. 

Steel. 

1913— 

January   . . . . 

1.50 

1.50 

1.40 

80 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.32 

3.47 

3.60 

1.7737 

February    . . 

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

80 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7625 

March    

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

80 

1.56 

1.76 

1.70 

2.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7646 

April    

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79i 

1.60 

1.80 

1.70 

2.35 

3.45 

3.60 

1.7743 

May     

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79j 

1.60 

1.80 

1.70 

2.35 

3.40 

3.60 

1.7786 

June    

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.29 

3.38 

3.60 

1.7719 

July 

1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79 

1.50 

1.70 

1.70 

2.25 

3.31 

3.60 

1.7600 

August    

1.45 

1.44 

1.40 

791 

1.47 

1.67 

1.60 

2.20 

3.25 

3.60 

1.7400 

September. . 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

80 

1.43 

1.63 

1.60 

2.12 

3.17 

3.60 

1.7093 

October    . . . 

1.39 

1.36 

1.39 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

2.04 

3.08 

3.50 

1.6779 

November 

1.34 

1.29 

1.30 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.98 

2.98 

3.40 

1.6203 

December    .. 

1.24 

1.42 

1.21 

1.41 

1.22 

1.38 

80 
791 

1.35 
1.50 

1.55 
1.70 

1.60 
1.06 

1.90 
2.21 

2.90 
3.28 

3.40 
3.56 

1.5558 

Year   

1.7241 

1914— 

January   . . . . 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

80 

1.33 

1.53 

1.60 

1.86 

2.86 

3.40 

1.5394 

February    . . 

1.25 

1.21 

1.22 

79i 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.95 

2.95 

3.10 

1.5794 

March 

1.21 

1.18 

1.20 

79i 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.95 

2.95 

3.40 

1.5638 

\pril    

1.18 

1.15 

J  15 

79i 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.90 

2.89 

3.39 

1.533" 

May    

I.I,-; 

1.14 

1.14 

SO 

1.38 

1.58 

1.60 

1.85 

2.79 

3.30 

1.5078 
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crease  in  the  spread  is  a  reflection  of  the 
low  cost  of  spelter,  and  improvements  in 
galvanizing  practice. 

An  event  of  interest  in  the  tin  plate  trade 
in  May  vi^as  the  booking  of  three  contracts 
with  the  several  branches  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  covering  750,000  boxes  of 
tin  plate  for  second  half  delivery,  to  be  used 
in  the  oil  export  trade.  This  business  was 
taken  by  very  close  figuring  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company, 
against  sharp  competition  by  the  Welsh 
mills.     For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the 


American  company  held  two  of  the  three 
contracts,  while  for  the  second  quarter  it 
held  all  three,  and  it  now  maintains  its  posi- 
tion for  the  second  half.  The  considerable 
imports  of  tin  plate  in  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  are  to  be  taken  as 
made  up  chiefly  of  this  business,  which  is 
not  subject  to  the  tariff.  There  have  been 
it  is  believed,  some  imports  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  subject  to  the  full  tariff  as  reduced 
in  October,  but  on  the  whole  iron  and  steel 
imports  have  been  very  light  under  the  new 
tariff. 


U  S,  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  OPERATIONS. 


EARNINGS  AND  UNFILLED  ORDERS. 


Earnings  by  Quarters. 

Net  earnings  by  quarters  since  1908: 
Quarter.  1914.  1913.  1912. 

1st    $17,994,381  $34,426,801  $17,826,973 

2nd    41,210,813     25,102,265 

3rd    38,450,400     30,063,512 

4th     23,036,349     35,185,557 

Year    137,133,363  108,178,307 

191L  1910.  1909. 

1st    $23,519,203  $37,616,876  $22,921,268 

2nd    28,108,520     40,170,960     29,340,491 

3rd    29,522,725     37,365,187     38,246,907 

4th     23,155,018     25,901,730     40,982,746 

Year    104,305,466  141,054,753  131,491,412 


Unfilled  Orders. 

(At  end  of  the  Quarter) : 
First.       Second.     Third 


Fourth. 


1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 


5,410,719  4,666,578  3,278,742  3,215,123 
4,136,961  3,192,277  3,027,436  4,696,203 
5,579,560  4,829,655  5,865,377  7,605,086 
7,018,712  6,809,584  7,936,884  8,489,718 
8,043,858  7,603,878  6,425,008  4,642,553 
3,765,343  3,313,876  3,421,977  3,603,527 
3,542,590  4,057,939  4,796,833  5,927,031 
5,402.514  4,257,794  3,158,106  2,674,757 
3,447,301  3,361,058  3,611,317  5,084,761 
5,304,841  5,807,346  6,551,507  7,932,164 
7,468,956  5,807,317  5,003,785  4,282,108 
4,653,825    


BOOKINGS  AND  SHIPMENTS. 

In  this  table,  first  two  columns,  percent- 
ages of  bookings  and  shipments  to  total  ca- 
pacity, are  our  estimates,  while  last  column 
is  derived  from  official  reports  of  "unfilled 
tonnage"  while  third  percentage  column  is 
directly  computed  from  this  tonnage  column. 
Ship-  Book-       Dif-  Dif- 


1913— 

ments.  ings. 

ference.     ference. 

% 

% 

% 

Tons. 

January    .... 

70 

95 

+25 

+294,960 

February    . . . 

78 

85 

+  7 

+   74,479 

March    

85 

68 

— I'l 

—149,359 

April     

92 

124 

-1-32 

+360,044 

May   

93 

101 

+   8 

+  86,098 

June  

94 

99 

+   5 

+   56,363 

July   

82 

95 

+13 

+149,733 

August    

92 

110 

+18 

+206,296 

September   .. 

98 

135 

+37 

+388,132 

October    

98 

187 

+89 

+  1,042,874 

November    .. 

96 

120 

+24 

+258,512 

December    . . 

97 

104 

+  7 

+  79,281 

January   1913 

98 

89 

—  9 

—104,796 

February    . . . 

98 

82 

—16 

—170,654 

March   

93 

77 

—16 

—187,758 

April    

93 

51 

—42 

—490,194 

May   

95 

41 

—54 

—654,440 

June    

93 

47 

—46 

—517,(05 

July  

90 

55 

—35 

— 407,961 

August    

90 

75 

—15 

—175,888 

September   .. 

92 

74 

—18 

—219,683 

October     ... 

87 

74 

— 40 

— 490,018 

November    .. 

70 

59 

—11 

—117,420 

December  .. 

50 

40 

—10 

—114,239 

January    1914 

55 

83 

+28 

+331,572 

February    . . . 

67 

105 

+38 

+412,764 

March    

72 

40 

—32 

—372,615 

.\pril    

67 

35 

—32 

—376,757 
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Price  c 

langcs  in  merchan 

bars, 

>tructural 

shapes,   plates,   wire    nails 

mercha 

nt   pipe, 

sheets    and    tin    plates    are 

given 

below, 

with     dates 

from      March 

1912. 

These 

are  the  commodities  used  in  comp 

iling  our 

composite 

finished  steel. 

In    some   cases 

the  dates  named  are  those  u 

pon  which  prom 

nent    producers    announced 

price 

changes, 

but  more 

frequently  dates  are  merely  those 

upon  which 

our  quotations 

were  c 

langed. 

1912— 

1913- 

April  10 

Bars 

1.10 

to  1.15 

"     12 

Wire  nails 

1.70 

to  1.65 

"     10 

Plates 

1.15 

to  1.20 

"     21 

Sheets 

2.25 

to  2.15 

"      10 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.20 

"     27 

Plates 

1.45 

to  140 

"     22 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.90 

Sept.    1 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.40 

"     24 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.20 

"     22 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  3.05 

•'     24 

Plates 

1.20 

to  1.25 

Oct.     2 

Tin  plates 

3.60 

to  3.50 

"     24 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.25 

3 

Wire    nails 

1.65 

to  1.60 

May     7 

Tin  plates 

3.30 

to  3.40 

"     16 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.35 

June    1 

Pipe 

81% 

to     80% 

"     21 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"     26 

Bars 

1.20 

to  1.25 

"     33 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"     26 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"     34 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.00 

"     26 

Plates 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"     37 

Pipe               2J4%  extra  discount 

July     1 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.95 

"     28 

Bars 

1.40 

to  1.35 

9 

Tin  plates 

3.40 

to  3.50 

Nov.     3 

Tin    plate 

3.50 

to  3.40 

"     22 

Wire   nails 

1.60 

to  1.65 

Bars 

"         7 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"     24 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  2.00 

"       17 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  1.95 

"     25 

Pipe 

80% 

to     797o 

"       35 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.25 

Aug.     1 

Bars 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"       35 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.25 

1 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"       25 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.30 

1 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"      28 

Wire   nails 

1.60 

to  1.55 

"     13 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  2.05 

Dec.     2 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

"     20 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.40 

3 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"     20 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.40 

"       4 

Plates 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"     26 

Wire  nails 

1.65 

to  1.70 

"     11 

Bars 

1.25 

to  1.30 

Sept.    4 

Tin  plate 

3.50 

to  3.60 

"     23 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.20 

4 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.10 

"     31 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.80 

"     10 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.10 

"     11 

Sheets 

2.10 

to  2.15 

1914 — 

"     26 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.35 

Jan.     6 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.50 

Oct.     8 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.45 

7 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

"       8 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  150 

"      13 

Wire   nails 

1.50 

to  1.55 

"        9 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.40 

"     23 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.90 

"     10 

Plates 

1.45 

to  1.50 

"     30 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.95 

"     10 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.50 

Feb.     3 

Pipe 

80%  to  791^% 

"     17 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  2.25 

2 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.60 

Dec.  10 

Wire  nails 

1.70 

to  1.75 

4 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.25 

1913— 

Mar.    9 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.20 

Jan.     2 

Pipe 

79% 

to     80% 

•'     20 

Plates 

1.20 

to  1.15 

"     14 

Sheets 

2.25 

to  2.35 

April  1 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.15 

Feb.     1 

Plates 

1.50 

to  1.45 

8 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

1 

Shapes 

].50 

to  1.45 

"     17 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.15 

Mar.  24 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  1.80 

"     30 

Pipe 

79J4%  to  80% 

April  14 

Pipe 

80%  to     79^4% 

"     37 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.85 

May  27 

Pipe 

79^^%  to     79% 

"     39 

Tin  plates 

3.40 

to  3.30 

June    2 

Wire   nails 

1.80 

to  1.75 

May   19 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.12!-S 

"     11 

Sheets 

2.35 

to  2.30 

"     32 

Wire   nails 

1.60 

to  1.55 

"     18 

Sheets 

2.30 

to  2.25 

"     36 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  I.ISJA 

July     1 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  1.70 

"     39 

Plates 

1.12! 

';  to  1.10 

^ug.    9 

Pipe    (l-3-in.) 

79% 

to      80% 

"     :rj 

W.re    nails 

1.55 

lO  1.50 
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COMPOSITE  STEEL 

Compulation  for  June  1,  1914: 
Pounds.  Group.         Price.     Extension. 

214  Bars.  1.12i^         2.8125 

IH  Plates  1.10  1.650 

VA  Shapes  1.12H         1.6875 

V/i  Pipe  (J4-3)         1.95  .i.925 

VA  Wire   nails  1.50  2.250 

1  Sheets  (28  bl.)  1.85  1.850 

Yi  Tin  plates         3.30  1.650 

10  pounds   14.825 

One  pound    1.4825 

(Averaged   from  daily   quotations.) 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan...  1.8625  1.7415  1.5123  1.7737  1.5394 

Feb..  1.8475  1.7520  1.4878  1.7625  1.5794 

Mar..  1.8475  1.7590  1.4790  1.7646  1.563S 

April.  1.8400  1.7600  1.5206  1.774"^  1.5337 

May..  1.8325  1.7510  1.5590  1.77S6  1.5078 

June.  1.7955  1.6817  1.5794  1.7719  

July..  1.7755  1.6701  1.6188  1.7600  

Aug..  1.7550  1.6394  1.6784  1.7400  

Sept.  1.7470  1.6090  1.7086  1.7093  

Oct...  1.7350  1.5461  1.7588  1.6779  

Nov..  1.7305  1.4930  1.7750  1.6203  

Dec.  1.7380  1.4812  1.7789  1.5558  

Year.  1.7922  1.6570  1.6214  1.7241  

SCRAP  IRON  &  STEEL  PRICES, 

Melting  Bundled  No.  1  R.R.   No.  1  No.   1   Heavy 

Steel.  Sheet,     Wrought,   Cast.    Steel,  Melfg, 

Pitts.  Pitts.       Pitts.       Pitts.       Phila.   Ch'go. 
1912— 

Sep.  14.10  12.25  14.50  13.40  15.25  12.50 

Oct.  15.75  12.95  15.80  14.05  15.75  14.00 

Nov.  15.35  13.12  16.00  15.00  15.30  13.80 

Dec.  15.10  13.15  15.75  15.10  14.75  13.40 

Year  13.76  11.93  14.16  13.28  13.82  12.30 
1913— 

Jan.  15.00  13.10  15.35  14.65  14.50  13.75 

Feb.  14.35  12.00  15.35  14.65  13.25  12.65 

Mar.  14.35  11.60  15.35  14.60  13.60  12.50 

Apr.  14.25  10.50  15.50  14.50  13.75  12.60 

May  13.50  10.00  15.00  14.25  12.25  11.50 

June  13.20  9.25  14.25  13.50  11.50  10.75 

July  12.50  8.75  13.35  12.30  11.15  10.60 

Aug.  12.40  8.25  13.25  12.50  11.85  10.75 

Sep.  12.60  8.00  13.00  12.50  12.25  10.60 

Oct.  12.25  7.40  13.00  13.40  11.20  10.35 

Nov.  11.40  6.75  11.85  12.00  10.30  10.25 

Dec.  11.00  6.40  11.65  11.60  9.75  9.25 

Year  13.07  9.33  13.91  13.29  12.12  11.21 
1914— 

Jan.  11.25  7.00  12.20  12.00  10.50  9.25 

Feb.  12.00  8.25  12.80  12.50  11.50  10.70 

Mar.  12.25  9.00  13.85  12.40  11.50  10.50 

Apr.  12.25  9.00  12.00  12.15  10.80  10.00 

May  11.75  9.10  11.75  12.25  10.60  10.00 


COMPOSITE   PIG  IRON, 

Computation  for  June  1,  1914: 

One  ton  Bessemer,  valley   $14.00 

Two  tons  basic,  valley  (13.00)   36.00 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  valley   13.no 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Philadelphia  14.50 
One  ton  No.  2X  foundry,  Bufifalo  . . .  13.00 
One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Cleveland  . . .  14.25 
One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Chicago  ....  14.75 
Two  tons  No.  2  Southern  foundry 

Cincinnati  (13.75)    27.50 

Total,  ten  tons   $136.75 

One  ton   $13,675 


Av 

Jan.. 

Feb.. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep.. 

Oct.. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 


eraged  from  da 

1910.  1911. 

17.598  14.375 

17.315  14.340 

16.703  14.425 

16.315  14.375 

15.750  14.243 

15.320  14.032 


ily  quotations: 
1912.  1913. 
13.420     17.391 


1914. 
13.492 


13.427  17.140  13.721 

13.581   16.775  13.843 

16.363  13.850 

15.682 


13.779 
13.917 


13.808 


15.131 

14.727 
14.613 
14.435 
14.415 


13.926 

13.874 
13.819 
13.692 
13.532 


14.005  14.968 

14.288  14.578 

14.669  14.565 

15.386  14.692 

16.706  14.737 

17.226  14.282 


14.408  13.430 
15.552   14.005 


17.475 
14.823 


13.838 
15.418 


UNFINISHED  STEEL 

AND  IRON  BARS, 

(Averaged   from   dally  quotations.) 
Sheet 
Billets,     bars.       Rods,       —  Iron  bars,  deliv. — 
Pitts.      Pitts.       Pitts.      Phila.     puts.  Chfgo. 
1913— 

Jan.     28.40     29.40  30.00 

Feb.    29.00     30.00  30.00 

Mar.   29.00     30.00  30.00 

Apr.    27.50     28.00  30.00 

May    27.00     27.50  30.00 

June    26.50     27.50  29.00 

July    26.50     27.50  28.50 

Aug.    25.75     26.50*  28.00 

Sep.     24.00*  25.00*  27.37 

Oct.     22.50     23.25  26.50 

Nov.   20.50     21.50  26.00 

Dec.    20.00     21.00  25.25 

Year   25.55     26.43  28.39 
1914— 

Jan.     20.00     20.25*  25.75 

Feb.    21.00     22.00  26.00 

Mar.    21.00     23.00  26.00 

.\pr.     20.75      21.75  25.50 

May    20.00     21.00  26.00 

*  Premiums  for  Bessemer. 


1.68 

1.65 

1.60 

1.67 

1.65 

1.59 

1.65 

1.65 

1.58 

1.68 

1.65 

1.58 

1.68 

1.65 

1.55 

1.61 

1.65 

1.50 

1.55 

1.65 

1.50 

1.42 

1.62 

1.44 

1.33 

1.50 

1.37 

1.32 

1.54 

1.27 

1.30 

1.45 

1.15 

1.35 

1.37 

1.12 

1.51 

1.59 

1.45 

1.34 

1.35 

1.11 

1.28 

1.35 

1.14 

1.28 

1.35 

l.]5 

1.23 

1.31 

1.14 

1.23 

1.29 

1.10 
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WESTERN  IRON  AND  STEEL, 


The  month  of  May  closes  with  si^iis  of 
distinct  improvement  in  the  western  mar- 
ket. There  is  more  inquiry  and  a  little 
more  business  in  practically  every  line,  from 
pig  iron  to  finished  products.  Firmness  in 
coke  shows  that  the  improvement  reaches 
down  into  the  invisible  foundations  of  the 
market,  and  is  not  merely  a  ripple  on  the 
surface. 

When  we  have  good  crops  and  good 
prices,  the  western  bus-ness  man  forgets 
about  politics.  The  wheat  crop  bids  fair 
to  break  all  records,  and  conditions  are  fav- 
orable for  all  other  crops  so  far  as  the  sea- 
son has  developed.  There  are  no  financial 
clouds  visible  in  the  West.  The  new  re- 
ser\'e  banks  are  being  organized  without 
any  disturbance  to  money  conditions.  The 
bond  business  has  been  good  for  the  past 
six  months,  and  money  is  easily  obtained 
for  any  legitimate  purpose. 

We  have  had  a  serious  local  trouble  which 
seems  on  the  point  of  clearing  up.  The 
brick  makers  have  been  on  a  strike  for  sev- 
eral months  and  practically  all  building  op- 
erations have  been  tied  up.  Something  like 
100,000  men  have  been  kept  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  even  the  local  market  for  bars 
has  been  affected  to  an  extent  noticed  by 
the  mills.  The  union  has  been  contending 
foolishly  for  an  agreement  that  the  employ- 
er shall  not  discharge  any  member  without 
the  consent  of  the  union.  It  is  not  expect- 
ed that  the  deadlock  will  last  much  longer. 

Railroad  Bu3nng  Limited. 

Car  orders  make  a  fair  showing  and  sup- 
ply the  mills  with  a  considerable  tonnage 
of  plates  and  shapes,  but  rail  orders  are  for 
small  lots  and  are  not  always  reported. 
Purchases  of  track  supplies  have  been  cur- 
tailed to  a  surprising  degree.  There  is  no 
denying  that  the  railroads  have  had  a  bad 
winter  in  their  showings  of  net  earnings, 
and  the  advance  in  rates  for  which  they 
have  been  waiting  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Traffic  and  gross  earnings  only  grow 
when  the  country  is  prosperous,  but  ex- 
penses seem  to  grow  in  poor  years  as  well 
as  profitable  ones,  and  the  only  place  the 
roads  can  economize  is  in  purchase  of  new 
material. 

It  is  expected  that  railroad  buying  dur- 
ing the   last   half   of   the   year   will   be   on   a 


liberal  scale,  to  make  uii  Inr  the  enforced 
policy  of  the  first  half,  and  a  little  improve- 
ment is  noted  already. 

Plates  and  Shapes. 
There  is  a  little  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand for  structural  material.  There  are 
more  scattering  inquiries,  and  they  mater- 
ialize into  orders  now  at  a  better  rate  than 
a  few  weeks  back.  Outside  of  Chicago  steel 
construction  and  building  operations  seem 
to  be  making  fair  progress,  and  a  pronoun- 
ced movement  in  the  market  would  create 
confidence  and  put  life  into  thousands  of 
projects  that  are  now  held  in  abeyance. 
Steel  Bar  Business  Better. 
May  closes  with  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  way  of  specifications  and  new 
orders  for  soft  steel  bars.  The  market  for 
concrete  bars  is  growing  steadily,  and  the 
soft  steel  mills  are  getting  a  better  share 
of  it  at  the  present  level  of  prices.  The 
hard  steel  bar  mills  note  a  little  improvement 
outside  of  Chicago,  but  the  general  suspen- 
sion of  building  activity  inthe.c'ty  has  cut 
ofif  the  local  demand.  The  agricultural  im- 
plement people  are  clearing  up  the  stocks 
they  carried  over  last  w'nter,  .and  are  get- 
ting in  better  shap  for  fall. 

Pig  Iron  Inquiries. 
Large  buyers  have  been  feeling  the  mar- 
ket the  past  week  or  two,  apparently  in  the 
expectation  that  the  rate  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
awaken  the  trade'.  There  has  been  a  little 
scattered  business  done,  but  details  are  not 
available  regarding  any  large  tonnages,  al- 
though another  week  may  bring  important 
developments  along  this  line. 

Buyers  are  up  to  the  first  of  June  without 
having  covered  their  requirements  to  any 
extent  for  the  third  quarter  or  the  last  half. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  very  little  sold  for 
third  quarter  and  almost  none  for  the  last 
half.  While  the  foundries  have  been  run- 
ning light  and  may  have  stocks  on  hand  or 
due  them  on  contracts  which  will  carry 
them  well  into  the  third  quarter,  a  little  im- 
provement in  general  business  conditions 
will  bring  them  in  and  make  an  active  mar- 
ket. The  past  three  months  have  been  ex- 
tremely light  in  the  way  of  sales,  and  pri- 
ces are  below  the  cost  of  production  for  all 
but  the  most  favorably  located  furnaces, 
both    north   and  south. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


VALUE  OF  TONNAGE  AND   NON-TONNAGE. 


1909. 

January    $10,329,388 

February    10,947,159 

March     13,873,746 

April    13,058,297 

May   12,964,367 

June    13,779,736 

July    11,866,772 

August    14,134,487 

September    ...  12,966,908 

October    14,249,598 

November    ...  14,434,690 

December 15,069,246 


1910. 

$14,513,394 
13.949,082 
17,253,503 
16,529,260 
17,658,042 
16,503,204 
16,108,102 
17,628,537 
16,776,178 
17,453,085 
18,594,806 
18,300,710 


$18,738,391 
18,690,792 
22,591,991 
24,916,912 
20,616,795 
20,310,053 
17,454,772 
20,013,557 
19,875,308 
20,220,833 
20,823,061 
22,186,996 


1912. 

$18,451,914 
21,801,570 
24,474,799 
26,789,853 
28,050,247 
24,795,802 
24,917,952 
25,450,107 
23,286,040 
25,271,559 
26,406,425 
23,750,864 


1913. 

$25,141,409 
24,089,871 
27,221,210 
27,123,044 
26,718,970 
25,228,346 
24,170,604 
23,947,440 
22,831,082 
25,189,745 
20,142,141 
22,616,701 


1914. 

$16,706,836 
16,520,260 
20,551,137 


Totals 


$157,674,394  $201,271,903  $249,656,411  $289,128,420  $294,435,060  $53,778,233 


EXPORTS   OF  TONNAGE  LINES—  Gross  Tons. 


1907. 


January    102,630 

February  87,912 

March    113,787 

April    132,790 

May   91,543 

June    92,996 

July    123,340 

August     118,793 

September   114,819 

October    123,170 

November   116,309 

December    86,019 


74,353 

70,109 

118,681 

152,362 

151,575 

249,493 

118,770 

81,773 

84,837 

110,224 

150,919 

204,969 

241,888 

121,206 

96,681 

94,519 

124,980 

216,360 

218,219 

257,519 

159,998 

93,285 

100,911 

117,931 

338,149 

207,313 

260,440 

64,041 

109,808 

135,306 

178,589 

307,656 

242,188 

69,770 

114,724 

130,601 

174,347 

273,188 

243,189 

86,796 

100,850 

127,578 

162,855 

272,778 

237,159 

86,244 

105,090 

131,391 

177,902 

282,645 

209,856 

76,733 

97,641 

119,155 

181,150 

248,613 

213,058 

85,766 

110,831 

129,838 

186,457 

251,411 

220,495 

71,130 

116,105 

155,138 

187,554 

233,342 

175,961 

77,659 

137,806 

150,102 

190,854 

235,959 

195,719 

Totals    1,301,979     961,243  1,243,567  1,540,895   2,187,734  3,948,466  2,759,232      399,974 


IRON  ORE  IMPORTS. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Jan.  .. 

102,600 

154,118 

175  463 

Feb.  . 

94,820 

129,693 

188,734 

Mar.  . 

.  134,785 

157,469 

164,865 

April 

133,900 

178,502 

174,162 

May  . 

217,467 

194,482 

191,860 

June  . 

118,296 

180,122 

241,069 

July  . 

200,845 

185,677 

272,017 

Aug.  . 

175,183 

178,838 

313,139 

Sept.  . 

.   184,456 

180,571 

295,424 

Oct.  . 

172,459 

303,125 

274,433 

Nov.  . 

128,019 

163,017 

179,727 

Dec.  . 

.  148,902 

199,982 

223,933 

1914. 
101,804 
112,574 

68,549 


Totals    1,811,732  2,104,576  2,594,826      282,927 


Jan.. 

Feb.. 

Mar.. 

April 

May. 

June 

July 

Aug.. 

Sep.. 

Oct.. 

Nov.. 

Dec. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS. 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

56,207  33,071  20,008  21,740  17,835 

43,013  20,812  11,622  25,505  14,309 

.  54,176  23,533  15,466  27,467  27,829 

47,698  22,392  12,481  25,743   

43,569  33,347  15,949  38,573   

30,333  39,399  31,407  36;597   

41,933  15,782  17,882  39,694   

36,879  10,944  20,571  18,740   

30,961  14,039  18,740  19,941   

31,455  21,035  25,559  30,835   

40,585  13,880  34.154  25,809   

31,575  19,665  21,231  26,453   


Total  487,973  256,903  225,072  317,244  59.9T:i 
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IRON   AND  STEEL. 


AMERICAN  IRON  AND  STEEL 
INSTITUTE 

The  Spring  meeting  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  was  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York  City,  Friday,  May  22nd, 
with  nearly  500  men,  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  membership,  in  attendance.  The 
papers  were  of  unusual  value,  some  of  them 
being  classics.  At  the  banquet  in  the  even- 
ing the  speeches  were  largely  informal.  The 
opinions  expressed  as  to  the  near  future 
of  the  trade  were  quite  mixed. 

At  the  noon  recess  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  was  held,  and  the 
officers   were   re-elected,   as    follows: 

President,  Elbert  H.  Gary. 

First  vice-president,  Powell  Stackhouse. 

Second  vice-president,  Willis  L.  King. 

Third  vice-president,  Charles  M.  Schwab. 

Treasurer,  Edward  Bailey. 

Secretary,  James  T.  McCleary. 

A  list  of  the  papers   follows: 

Modern  American  Blast  Furnace  Prac- 
tice, by  Herman  A.  Brassert,  superintendent 
blast  furnaces,  Illinois  Steel  Company, 
South  Chicago,  111. 

'Discussion  by  John  N.  Reese,  general 
superintendent  northern  furnaces.  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Youngstovvn,  O. 

Discussion  by  Arthur  J.  Boyton,  superin- 
tendent blast  furnaces,  National  Tube  Com- 
pany, Lorain,  O. 

Discussion  by  Richard  V.  McKay,  super- 
intendent blast  furnaces,  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company,  Steelton,  Pa. 

Discussion  by  Edgar  S.  Cook,  president 
Warwick   Iron   Company,   Pottstown,   Pa. 

The  importance  of  the  Investment  Factor 
in  Sales  Policy,  by  Thomas  J;  Eray,  presi- 
dent Republic  Iron  &  Steeli;  Company, 
Youngstown,  O.  '■'.!)'•' 

Discussion  by  C.  Snelling 'Robinson,  sec- 
ond vice-president  Youngstbwn  Sheet  & 
Tube  Company,  Youngstown,  O. 

Discussion  by  Harry  D.  Westfall,  vice- 
president  LaBelle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville, 
O. 

The  Practical  Importance  of  Heat  Treat- 
ments in  tlve  Steel  Wire  Industry,  by  John 
F.  Tinsley,  superintendent  South  Works, 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


Discussion  by  James  W.  Smith,  factory 
manager  Wyman  &  Gordon  Company,  Wor- 
cester,   Mass. 

Transportation,  by  J.  Fred  Townscnd, 
traffic  manager  National  Tube  Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

Discussion  by  Delos  W.  Cooke,  vice-pres- 
ident and  general  traffic  manager  Eric  Rail- 
road Company,  New  York. 

Discussion  by  Thomas  O.  Cole,  traffic 
manager  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Recent  Progress  in  the  Building  of  Large 
Steam  Turbines,  by  Francis  Hodgkinson, 
engineer  Westinghouse  Machine  Company, 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Discussion  by  Henry  G.  Scott,  superin- 
tendent motor  power  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit    Company,   New   York. 

Some  Recent  Developments  in  By-Pro- 
duct  Coke  Ovens,  by  William  H.  Blauvelt, 
consulting  engineer  Semet-Solvay  Com- 
pany, Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  by  Carl  A.  Meissner,  chairman 
Coke  Committee  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, New  York. 


The  first  iron  ore  shippers  from  the  Me- 
nominee range  this  year  were  mines  of  Cor- 
rigan,  McKinney  &  Company  of  Cleveland, 
the  Armenia  &  Dunn  at  Crystal  Falls  and 
the  Tully  &  Baker  at  Iron  River. 


The  district  meeting  of  the  American 
Pig  Iron  Association  will  be  held  at 
Youngstown,  O.,  the  last  week  in  June. 
The  exact  date  has  not  been  decided  on. 

CAR  BUYING. 

Freight  cars  ordered: 

First  half  1912 85,000 

Second  half  1912 150,000 

Year  1912  235,000 

First  half  1913 114,000 

'    Second  half  1913 33,000 

Year  1913 147,000 

January,   1914    10,000 

February     13,000 

March    7,000 

April     10,000 

May 8,700 

Five  rjionths,  1914   48,700 

Equivalent  rate  per  year  117,000 
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ROD  AND  NAIL  STATISTICS. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel   Institute  has  compiled  full- 
statistics  of  1913  production    of    iron  and  steel  rods  and  wire  and  cut  nails,  the  more 
important  figures  being  given  below. 

Rods  are  usually  spoken  of  as  "wire  rods"  but  inasmuch  as  the  commodity  frequent- 
ly designated  in  the  trade  as  "chain  rods"  is  included  statistically  with  wire  rods  the 
product  is  properly  spoken  of  as  "rods"  for  statistical  purposes. 

The  following  table  shows  production,  imports,  exports  and  apparent  domestic  con- 
sumption of  rods,  in   gross  tons. 


Iron 

1900  1,929 

1901  475 

1903  206 

1903  30 

1904  1,166 

1905  1,281 

1906  1,201 

1907  1,550 

1908  509 

1909  

1910  627 

1911  610 

1912  1,289 

1913  832 


—  Production 
Steel. 
844,362 
1,365,459 
1,574,087 
1,503,425 
1,697,863 
1,807,407 
1,870,413 
2,016,033 
1,816,440 
2,335,685 
2,241,203 
2,449,843 
2,652,264 
2,463,975 


Total. 
846,291 
1,365,934 
1,574,293 
1,503,455 
1,699,028 
1,808,688 
1,871,614 
2,017,583 
1,816,949 
2,335,685 
2,241,830 
2,450,453 
2,653,553 
2,464,807 

The  following  table  gives  the  countries  to  which  steel  wire  rods  were  exported  'n  1911, 
1912,  and  1913,  and  the  pounds  and  values  exported  to  each  country. 


Imports. 
31,093 
16,804 
21,382 
20,836 
15,313 
17,616 
17,799 
17,076 
11,209 
10,544 
20,374 
15,483 
15,069 
16,098 


Exports. 
10,652 

8,165 
24,613 
22,360 
20,073 

6,514 

5,895 
10,697 

7,413 
30,143 
22,869 
22,641 
64,978 
61,637 


Apparent 
consumption. 
856,731 
1,374,573 
1,571.062 
1,501,931 
1,694,268 
1,819,790 
1,883,518 
3,033,962 
1,830,746 
2,326,087 
2,239,335 
2,443,295 
2,603,644 
2,419,268 


1911- 


Pounds.       Values. 


Countries. 
Calendar   years 

Belgium    

England    117,280  $1,649 

Canada    50,585,647  657,188 

Nicaragua    293  4 

Mexico    

Cuba    6,801  134 

Venezuela   5,637  91 

China    

Australia  and 

Tasmania   i         

Other    countries 

Total    50,715,657  $659,066 


■1912- 


Pounds. 

47,283 

1,141,706 

143,376,757 

230 

45,660 


75,430 
964,700 


■1913- 


Values. 

$1,075 

16,330 

1,863,469 

5 

1,014 


1,500 
15,593 


Pounds.       Values. 


113,060 
137,308,225 


15,362 
114,544 


59,360 
456,602 


$1,475 
1,800,877 

488 
2,195 


1,269 
9,618 


145,551,756  $1,898,986  138,067,153     $1,815,933 

Wire   nail   production   and   exports   are  shown  in   the   following  table,   in   kegs     of 
100  pounds.     Import  statistics  are  not  available,  but  the  imports  were  inconsequential 

Years,  kegs.                               Production.  Exports.  Consumption. 

1901     9,803,832  420,506  9,383,316 

1902  10,982,346  595,391  10,386,855 

1903  9,631,661  704,546  8,927,115 

1904 11,926,661  734,554  11,192,107 

1905  10,854,892  799,734  10,055,158 

1906  11,486,647  1,035,705  10,450,942 

1907  1  ,731,044  945,035  ]0,786,009 

1908  10,662,972  593,819  10,069,153 

1909  13,916,053  686,687  13,229,366 

1910  12,704,903  960,295  11,744,607 

1911  13,437,778  1,200.957  13,236,821 

1912  •.  .  14,659,700  1,530,353  13,129,347 

1913  13,559,727  977,477  12,583,350 
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Wire  nail  exports  by  destination  are  shown  in 
Countries — Kegs  of  100  pounds 

England    

Canada   

Panama    

Cuba   

China 

British   India   

Dutch  East  Indies  

Japan   

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands   

All  other  countries   

Total  1,200,957 


STATI 

STICS.     (Continu 

ed. 

n  in  iho 

following  table. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

73,871 

166,484 

99,683 

10,158 

44,533 

34,632 

9,757 

25,4',y) 

16,822 

38,365 

45,994 

58,711 

143,338 

146,029 

155,389 

58,353 

118,723 

79,858 

35,662 

89,955 

65,934 

553,776 

535,211 

102,913 

41,933 

65.985 

57,445 

33,142 

56,762 

39,942 

202,603 

235,217 

266,148 

1,530,353 


Cut  nail  production  and  exports  are  shown  below.     In  1913  the  production  of  iron 
cut  nails   was   146,835   kegs   and   the   production  of  steel  cut  nails  695,203  kegs. 


Years.  Produc- 
Kegs.  tion. 

1901  1.542,240 

1902  1,033,762 

1903  1,435,893 

1904  1,283,362 

1905  1,357,549 

1906  1.189.239 

1907  1.109,138 


Consump 

Exports. 

tion. 

208.359 

1.333,881 

161,238 

1,472.534 

199,126 

1.336.767 

207.720 

1.075,643 

176,741 

1,180,808 

169,519 

1.019.720 

1.';.-).313 

'.l."):'.,!)3i; 

Years.  Produc- 
Kegs.  tion. 

1908    956,182 

1909    1,207,597 

1910    1,005,233 

1911    967,636 

1912    978,415 

1913    842,038 


Consump 

Exports. 

tion. 

157,319 

798,863 

222,565 

985,032 

182,087 

833,146 

255,854 

711,783 

208,568 

769,847 

84,885 

757,153 

STRUCTURAL  SHAPE  STATISTICS. 

A  comparison  was  recently  published  uf  structural    shapes    statistics  in    1912     and 

1913,   according   to   returns   just    made   by  the    Bureau    of   Statistics   of  the    American 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute.     Of  the  total  production    of    3,004,889      gross  tons    in    1913, 

451,083  tons  was  hght  shapes,  while  of  the  1912  production  of  3,846,487  tons  the  light 
shapes  comprised  376,073  tons.  Heavy  shapes  are  shapes  having  one  web  or  member 
3  inches  or  over.     Additiorial  statistics  are  now  given  below. 

Years.  Production  of  structural  shapes. 

Gross  tons.       Iron.  Steel.  Total. 

1900    815,161  815,161 

1901    1,013,150  1.013,150 

1902    1,300,326  1,300,326 

1903    1,095,813  1.095,813 

1904    8,019  941,127  949,146 

1905    11,630          1,648,889  1,660,519 

2,114,053  2,118,772 

1,936,379  1,940,352 

1,080,758  'l. 083, 181 

2,230,748  3.375,563 

2,266,404  t3.366,890 

1,911,556  tl>912,367 

2,840,970  3,846,487 

3,001,048  3,004,889 

*   Imports  of  structural   shapes  were  included  with  ingots,  billets,  etc.,  prior  to  190'. 
t  Do  not  include  some  small  forms  of  rolled  iron  and  steel  which  were  classified  as 
structural  shapes  in  1909  and  prior  years. 


1906  4,719 


1907  .  . 

1908  .  . 

1909  .  . 

1910  . . 

1911  .  , 

1912  5,517 

1913  3,841 


3,973 

2,423 

44,814 

426 

811 


Add 

Deduct 

Approximate 

mports. 

exports. 

consumption 

67,714 

747,447 

54,005 

959,145 

53,859 

1,246,467 

8,805 

30,641 

1,074,037 

7.303 

55,514 

900,835 

16,147 

84.234 

1,592,432 

28,573 

112,555 

2,034,790 

2,294 

138,442 

1,804,204 

3,623 

116,881 

969,923 

6,146 

90,830 

2,190,878 

14,897 

146,721 

2,135,066 

5,343 

223,493 

1,694,217 

3,120 

288,164 

2,561,443 

11,659 

416,264 

2,600,384 
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COPPER  IN  MAY, 

The  market  in  copper  during  May  was 
very  dull  and  stagnant  both  here  and 
abroad.  During  the  entire  month,  produc- 
ers kept  their  price  unchanged  at  14}4c  de- 
livered, cash  in  30  days.  The  producers' 
statement  on  May  8th,  showed  the  pro- 
duction to  be  the  highest  on  record,  ex- 
ceeding the  March  production  by  6,000,000 
lbs.;  that  the  American  deliveries  were  63,- 
427,633  pounds,  or  as  large  as  the  average 
of  1912  and  1913,  »vhi,ch  was  evidently  in 
excess  of  the  known  consumption  in 
America,  but  that  in  spite  of  this  the 
producers'  stocks  had  increased  nearly  6,- 
000,000  lbs.  The  effect  of  the  statement 
was  to  unsettle  the  market  and  second 
hands  offered  to  sell  electrolytic  at  14c. 
The  producers  however,  held  their  prices 
unchanged.  About  the  middle  of  the  month 
some  buying  took  place,  for  June  and  July 
deliveries  for  account  of  foreign  and  home 
consumers,  and  the  outside  price  was 
again  established  at  14.15c,  which  was  held 
until  the  close  of  the  month.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  foreign  statistics  on  June 
1st  showing  a  net  increase  in  European 
stocks  for  the  fortnight  of  1080  tons  caused 
the  London  Standard  market  to  decline 
13s  9d,  and  second  hands  again  became 
sellers  at  14c,  and  at  time  of  writing  (June 
8th)  on  the  eve  of  the  producers'  state- 
ment they  are  sellers  at  13j^c  and  buyers 
very  shy. 

The  May  statistics  issued  today  show- 
that  the  production  was  9,192,244  lbs.  small- 
er than  in  April,  although  there  was  one 
day  more  than  in  the  previous  month,  but 
there  was  an  even  greater  falling  off  in 
the  deliveries  and  producers'  stocks  in- 
creased 14,005,640  lbs. 

Probably  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  statement  was  the  falling  off  in  the 
domestic  deliveries  from  63,427,633  lbs.  in 
April  to  55,592,170  lbs.  in  May  which  con- 
firms our  previously  expressed  contention 
that  the  April  deliveries  were  in  excess 
of  the  actual  consumption.  This  is  the 
most  logical  explanation  for  the  shrinkage 
for  the  consumption  itself  did  not  decline 
15%  during  the  past  month.  The  export 
deliveries  were  13,184,250  lbs.  less  than  in 
April,  but  as  they  were  still  some  4,000,000 
lbs.    larger   than    in    May   a    year    ago    and 


as  the  exports  from  January  to  May,  1914 
were  52,040,164  lbs.  greater  than  in  the 
corresponding  five  months  in  1913,  there 
is  not  much  cause  for  complaint  on  that 
score. 

The  domestic  deliveries  on  the  other 
hand  show  a  falling  off  in  the  same  five 
months  of  76,323,387  lbs.  Altogether  the 
statistics  do  not  promise  to  do  anything 
to   help   the   market. 

The  demand  for  manufactured  copper 
has  been  very  unsatisfactory  during  the 
month,  two  reductions  of  ]4c  per  lb.  each 
in  sheet  copper  having  failed  to  increase 
buying,  which  is  quite  natural,  as  the  gen- 


COPPER  PRICES 

IN  MAY. 

NEW  YORK 

—  LONDON  — 

Elcc- 
Day.       LaJce.  trolytic 

Cts.        Cts. 

Casting 

Cts. 

Standard 
(Prompt) 

£     s  d 

Beat 

Selected. 
£      s   d 

1. 
2. 

14.50       14.15 

14.10 

63  15  0 

68     0  0 

3. 
4. 

14.50        14.15 

14.10 

63     8  9 

67   15  0 

5. 

14.50        14.15 

14.10 

63     7  6 

67  15  0 

6. 

14.50        14.15 

14.10 

63     5  0 

67  15   0 

7. 

14.50        14.12H 

14.06^4 

63     3   9 

67   15  0 

8. 

9. 

10. 

14.43M    14.05 

13.95 

62   16  3 

67   10  0 

11. 

I4.43.54    14.05 

13.95 

63  16  3 

67   10  0 

12. 

14.4.3X4    14.05 

13.95 

63      3   9 

67   15  0 

13. 

14.43^    14.10 

13.95 

63      2   6 

67  15  0 

14. 

14.43J4    14.10 

13.95 

63      0  0 

67  15  0 

15. 

14.43J4   14.15 

14.00 

63      3   9 

68     0  0 

16. 

17. 

18. 

14.43J^    14.15 

14.00 

63      3   9 

67   15  0 

19. 

14.43J4    14.15 

14.00 

63      6  3 

68     0  0 

20. 

14.43J4    14.15 

14.00 

63     7  6 

68     0  0 

21. 

14.43J4    14.15 

14.00 

63     3  9 

68     0  0 

22. 

14.4354    14.15 

14.00 

62  18  9 

67  15  0 

2.3. 

24. 

25. 

14.43J4   14.15 

14.00 

63     2   6 

67  15  0 

26. 

14.37^   14.15 

13.95 

63     3  9 

67  15  0 

27. 

14.3754   14.15 

13.95 

63     5  0 

67  15  0 

28. 

14.37H   14.15 

13.95 

63     2  6 

67   15  0 

29. 

li.STA   14.15 

13.95 

63     0  0 

67   15  0 

30. 

31. 

High   14.62^^  14.20 

14  15 

64     0  0 

68     0  0 

Low     14.25        14.00 

13.90 

62   15  0 

67  10  0 

Av 

.     14.44        14.129   14.00 

63     3   7 

67  15   8 
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LAKE  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average  numtlily  pr'ces  uf  Lake  Copper  in 
New  York. 

1910.        1911.  1913.        1913.  1914. 

Jan.      13.93        12.75  14.37^^   16.89  U.ldyi 

Feb.     13.76"/^   13.73  14.38H   15.37J4  14.98 

Mar.     n.lV/i   12.56  14.87        14.96  14.72 

April    13.31        12.41  15.98        15.55  14.68 

May     12.98        12.32  16.27        15.73  

June     12.83H  12.63  17.43       15.08  

July      13.63  J4   12.72  17.37        14.77  

Aug.     12.78J4   12.70  17.61        15.79  

Sept.    12.72       12.57  17.69        16.72  

Oct.     12.90       12.47H  17.69        16.81  

Nov.     13.00^12.84  17.66       15.90  

Dec.     13.93        13.79  17.63  J4   14.82  

Av..      13.13        13.71  16.58       15.70  


ELECTROLYTIC  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average    monthly    prices 

of    Electrolytic 

Copper  in  New  York. 

1910.       1911.       1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan.     13.68       12.53       14.27 

16.75^ 

14.45 

Feb.     13.51       12.48       14.26 

15.27 

14.67 

Mar.     13.42J4   12.31        14.78 

14.92  J4 

14.33  J^ 

April    12.93       12.15>5  15.85 

15.48 

14.34 

May     12.67       12.13       16.16 

15.63 

June    12.59       12.55       17.29 

14.85 

July      12.36J4   12.6254   17.35 

14.57 

Aug.     12.56       12.57"/^   17.60 

15.68 

Sept.    12.49       12.39       17.67 

16.55 

Oct.      IZ.lT/i  12.36       17.60 

16.54 

Nov.     12.87'^   12.77        17.49 

15.47 

Dec.     12.7214   13.71        17.50y 

14.47 

Av.  .     12.88        12.55        16.48 

15.52 

CASTING  COPPER  PRICES. 

Casting  Copper 


.Xverage  monthly  price  of 
in  New  York. 


1910. 

.Tan.  13.60 

Feb.  13.41 

•Mar.  13.31 

April  13.87 

May  12.62 

June  12.52 

July  12.30 

Aug.  12.48 

Sept.  12.46 

Oct.  12.70 

Nov.  12.82 

Dec.  12.64 


1911. 
12.39 
13.33 
13.30 
13.07 
12.08 
12.40 


1912. 

14.02 

14.02 

14.53 

15.72^ 

16.01 

17.08 


13.49J4  17.09 

13.43  17.35 

13.33  17.51 

13.21  17.44 

12.61  17.34 

13.56J4  17.34 


Av.  .     12.81        13.42 


16.29 


1913.  1914. 

16.57  14.37^ 

15.14  14.48 

14.76  14.18 

15.33  14.18 

15.45H  

14.73  

14.40K  

15.50  

16.37H  

16.33  

15.19  

14.32  

15.33  


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  COPPER. 

Visible  supply  of  copper  at  the  end  of 
eacli  month  based  on  the  returns  of  the 
Copper  Producers'  Association  and  H.  R. 
Merton  &  Company. 


1910— 
Mar.  .. 
April  .. 
May  . . 
June  . . 
July  .. 
Aug.  .. 
Sept.  .. 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  .. 
Dec.    .. 

1911— 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  . . 
April  .. 
May  . . 
June  .. 
July  .. 
Aug.  .. 
Sept.  .. 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  . . 
Dec.    .. 

1912— 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  .. 
April  . . 
May  . . 
June  . . 
July  .. 
Aug.  .. 
Sept.  .. 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  . . 
Dec.    .. 

1913— 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  . . 
April  . . 
May  .. 
June  . . 
July  .. 
Aug.  .. 
Sept.  . . 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  . . 
Dec.    .. 

1914- 
Jan.  .  . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  . . 
April  .  . 
May    .  . 


Stocks  in 
American 
Producers' 

hands. 
133,834,874 
141,984,159 
160,435,973 
168,386,017 
170,040,678 
168,881,345 
148,793,714 
139,261,914 
130,389,069 
122,030,195 

143,439,490 
156,637,770 
163,007,934 
165,555,908 
165,995,933 
157,434,164 
137,738,858 
133,441,501 
140,894,856 
134,997,643 
111,785,188 
89,454,695 

66,280,643 
63,939,988 
63,367,557 
65,066,039 
49,615,643 
44,335,004 
50,280,431 
46,701,374 
63,065,587 
76,744,964 
86,164,059 
105,313,583 

123,198,333 
132,302,198 


European 
Visible 
Supply. 
249,607,680 
246,863,680 
239,265,600 
233,863,680 
333,295,360 
318,413,440 
310,472,640 
198,065,380 
193,200,000 
187,705,380 

*236,976,320 
236,210,880 
233,030,080 
313,280,320 
303,413,120 
195,937,380 
193,584,000 
191,315,360 
191,945,600 
176,816,640 
164,151,680 
158,339,930 

153,830,800 
141,135,680 
136,808,000 
134,155,840 
117,797,130 
107,817,930 
113,390,340 
113,783,040 
107,403,530 
103,801,600 
96,938,340 
96,857,600 

96,546,340 
100,067,520 


104,369,270  tl00,965,760 
75,549,108        98,374,730 


67,474,325 
52,904,606 
53,594,945 
38,314,037 
29,793,094 
33,566,383 
47,939,439 
91,438,867 

87,296,685 
78,371,853 
04,609,319 
70,337,001 
84,343,641 


90,018,880 
85,559,040 
79,804,480 
76,260,800 
62,314,560 
57,854,480 
59,935,680 
66,124,800 

58,114,560 
60,374,720 
58,528,960 
65,582,720 
72,480,400 


Combined 
Visible 
Supply. 
373,433,554 
388,847,839 
399,691,573 
401,249,697 
392,936,038 
387,294,685 
359,366,354 
337,327,191 
333,589,069 
309,735,475 

379,415,810 
382,848,650 
385,038,014 
377,836,228 
368,409,053 
353,371,444 
330,322,858 
324,656,861 
332,840,456 
311,814,382 
375,936,868 
347,784,615 

330,101,443 
304,075,668 
199,175,557 
199,331,869 
107,413,763 
152,153,934 
163,570,661 
160,484,414 
170,469,107 
180,546,564 
183,102,299 
302,170,182 

319,744,572 
233,369,718 
305,335,030 
173,933,838 
157,493,105 
138,463,646 
133,399,435 
114,574,837 
92,107,654 
90,420,862 
107,865,109 
157,563,667 

145,411,245 
138,746,572 
123,138,279 
135,919,721 
156,829,041 


♦  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam  stocks  included. 
t  Bremen  stocks  included. 
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MONTHLY  TIN  STATISTICS. 

Compiled  by  New  York  Metal  Exchange. 


Strai 
To 

ts  shipments 
Gt.    Britain 
Continent    . 
U.   S 

tal  from  Stra 

ralian  shipme 
Gt.    Britain 
U.   S 

tal  Australiai 

umption: 
ndon  deliveri 
Hand   deliver 
ited  States*. 

tal   

May         April 

1914.          1914. 

.       4,773          3,lTo 

.       1,157              818 

933              975 

May 
1913. 

4,560 
430 

1,085 

To 

its    6. 863           4. 968 

6,075 

Aust 
To 

nts: 

145              230 
nil            nil 

"nil 

Tl 

1.         145            230 

225 

Cons 
Lo 
He 
Ui 

es      1,887          1,286 
es    1,040          1.399 
.      3.800          4. 300 

1.371 

968 

3,350 

To 

.      6,T27          6,985 

5,689 

cs  at  close  of 

Stocl 

In 

month: 

.       2,777          3.622 
)       3,023          2,920 
.      2,355              976 
s*    1,773          2.538 

1,774 

"     (Stand 
Holland    .  .  . 
United   State 

tal              .    . 

t 
2.094 
2,094 

To 

.      9.927        10.056 

5,962 

t  at  close  of 

Afloa 
To 

month: 

.      5,359          3,554 

183              183 

S*    2,393           1.654 

5,055 

Holland    ... 
United  State 

tal   

183 
2,510 

To 

.      7,935           5.391 

7,748 

visible 

'piy   

Tota 

1914.           1914. 
Mav  30,  .-\pr.  30,  }. 
.     17,863        15,447 

Pacific  ports. 

1913. 
lav  31, 
13,710 

*   Exclusive  of 
t  Not  reported. 

TIN 

AND  SILVER.  (Monthly  Averages.) 

New  York  

Silver 

1914.      1913.      1913. 

Tin 

1912.      1913. 

1914. 

Jan. 

43.24     50.4;' 

37.74     56.22     62.93 

57.56 

Feb. 

43.46     48.73 

39.93     59.04     61  64 

57.50i 

Mar. 

42.86     46.88 

38.08     58.37     57.87 

58.07 

Apr. 

44.02     49.12 

36.10     59.23     59.49 

£8.52 

Max- 

46.13     49.14 

33.30      60.88      60.36 

58.18 

June 

47.77     44.93 

61.29     58.93 

July 

44.75     40.39 

60.66     58.72 

Ax.g. 

45.87     41.72 

.,...      61.61      n9.29 

Sep. 

49.18     42.47 

63  08     60.64 

Oct. 

50.11     40.50 

63.47     60.79 

Nov. 

49.90     39.81 

....        62.79     58.99 

Dec. 

49.90     37.64 

63.37     57.76 

Year 

46.43     44.32 

60.83     59.7Di 

VISIBLE  SUPPLIES. 

Total  visible  supply  of  tin  at  the  end  of 
each  month. 

1909.  1910.  1911.  1913.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.  21,895  23,024  18,616  16,707  13,971  16,244 

Feb.  20,746  21,288  17,360  14,996  13,304  17,308 

Mar.  19,208  20,203  16,682  15,694  11,132  16,989 

Apr.  18,835  17,932  14,441  11,893  9,822  15,447 

-May  19.20S  18.998  15,938  14.345  13,710  17,862 

Jun.  18,308  15,700  16,605  13,930  11,101  

July  30,344  17,433  16,707  13,346  13,063  

Aug.  19,183  17,943  16,619  11,385  11,261  

Sep.  21,419  18,999  16,673  13,345  13,943  

Oct.  18,734  18,183  14,161  10,735  11,857  

Nov.  30,035  18,875  16,630  13,348  14,470  

Dec.30,918  17,194  16,514  10,977  13,893  

Av.  19,883  18,815  16,404  13,207  12,377  

SHIPMENTS    FROM   THE    STRAITS. 

Monthly  shipments  of  tin  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  as  per  Powell's  returns: 

1909.      1910.     1911.      1913.     1913.  1914. 

Jan.    5,733     5,895     4,290     4,018     6,050  5,290 

Feb.    4,033     4,147     4,390     5,260     4,660  6,520 

Mar.   3,380     3,877     4,510     5,150     4,810  4,120 

Apr.    4,904     4,025     3,140     4,390     4,400  4,930 

May    5,184      4,965      4.310     5,760      6.160  6.900 

June    4,618     4,130     5,050     4,390     4,830     

July    5,644     5,040     4,660     4,580     4,770      

Aug.    4,703     5,700     4,680     5,210     6,030      

Sep.     5,081     4,320     5,150     5.430     5,160      

Oct.     3,801     4,480     4,350     4,450     5,020      

Nov.    5,510     4,840     5,070     5,600     5,560      

Dec.    5.835     4,370     5,970     4,980     5,110  ..... 

58,425   54,579   55,470  59,018   62,550 
.A.V..     4,869     4,548     4,622     4,918     5,213 


CONSUMPTION   IN 

THE 

UNITED 

STATES. 

Monthly 

deliveries   of 

tin   in 

the   United 

State 

s  exclusive  o 

Pacifi 

c  Coas 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan. 

3,200 

3,500 

3,200 

3,700 

3,700 

3,600 

Feb. 

2,700 

3,600 

3,800 

4,050 

3,500 

3,300 

Mar. 

3,900 

4,000 

5,100 

4,000 

5,900 

4,450 

Apr. 

3,200 

4,100 

3,300 

5,40f 

3,450 

4,300 

.Mav 

3.900 

3.600 

3,400 

4,250 

3,350 

3,800 

June 

3,300 

5,000 

2,900 

2,850 

3,800 

July 

3,600 

3,800 

4,300 

5,150 

3,900 

Aug. 

3,300 

3,700 

3,800 

4,300 

3,600 

Sep. 

3.200 

3,300 

4,300 

3,600 

3,100 

Oct. 

4,100 

3,350 

3,500 

3,850 

3,700 

Nov. 

4,000 

3,800 

3,100 

4,300 

2,800 

Dec. 

3,200 

3,600 

3,700 

4,050 

3,100 

41,500   45,350   44,300   49,500   43,900 
Av..     3,458     3,779    3,692    4,125 
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COPPER— TIN 


eral  reluctance  of  buyers  not  only  in  cop- 
per but  in  all  lines  of  merchandise  is  not 
caused  by  the  prices  being  too  high,  but 
on  account  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
general   business   situation. 

The  iron  and  steel  business  has  continued 
to  run  on  the  basis  of  about  60  to  65% 
or  normal,  but  in  these  commodities  the 
production  has  been  reduced  to  correspond 
with  the  consumption.  The  consumption 
of  copper  goes  hand  in  hand  to  a  great 
degree  with  the  consumption  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  if  iron  and  steel  has  been  only 
65%  of  normal,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  copper  consumption  has  been 
making  a  very  much  better  record.  In 
copper,  however,  the  production  has  not 
been  decreased,  but  the  position  has  been 
disguised  by  the  fairly  good  deliveries  to 
American  consumers,  and  the  large  exports 
which  have  kept  down  any  very  heavy 
increase  in  stocks.  Foreign  consumers  are 
believed  to  be  well  stocked  by  the  large 
shipments  of  the  past  five  or  six  months, 
and  the  tendency  of  foreign  stocks  to  in- 
crease will  undoubtedly  be  continued.  Un- 
til there  is  a  change  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  and  the  business  situation  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  ihow  there  can  be  any  improve- 
ment in  the  price  of  copper. 

WATERBURY   AVERAGES. 

The  VVaterbury  averages  for  the  month 
of  May,  1914,  were  as  follows: 


E 

ectrolytic  Ingot  Copper 

. .   14.35 

B 

ass  Mill 
( 

. .      5.38 
-Spe 

Copper 

ter- 

—  La 

ke  —     Electro 

1913. 

1914.       1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan.. . 

17.00 

14.75        

7.56 

5.54 

Feb... 

15.50 

15.13^    

6.81 

5.70 

Mar.. 

15.1354 

15.00        14.50 

6.56 

5.59 

Apr... 

15.75 

14.87>4   li.ZTA 

6.08 

5.50 

May. . 

15.87J4 

14.75       14.35 

5.77 

5.38 

June  . 

15.3714 

5.50 

July.. 

14.75 

5.61 

Aug.. 

15.63^ 

5.99 

Sep... 

16.8754 

6.13 

Oct... 

I6.8714 

5.74 

Nov.  . 

1 6.25 

5.60 

Dec.  . 

15.00 

5.44 

Year, 

15.83 

6.06  J4 

TIN  IN  MAY, 

The  till  market  was  in  a  very  disturbed 
condition  throughout  the  month  of  May, 
following  the  previous  three  months' 
steady  decline,  which  had  reduced  the 
price  from  41J4c  per  pound  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, to  34c  at  the  opening  of  May.  The 
foreign  market  continued  entirely  void  of 
any  support,  with  constant  bear  pressure, 
the  basis  of  which  was  the  prediction  that 
the  production  of  the  metal  was  increasing 
and  that  the  price  of  tin  would  continue  to 
decline.  Although  there  was  very  good 
buying  on  the  part  of  American  consum- 
ers during  the  month,  it  was  offset  by 
the  almost  continuous  liquidation  abroad, 
and  the  month  closes  with  the  price  at 
about  31^0 — a  decline  of  2i4c  per  pound. 

The  statistics  showed  large  shipments 
from  the  East  during  May — 6863  tons — but 
the  visible  supply  did  not  show  as  large 
an  increase  as  was  generally  expected 
on  account  of  good  consumption,  and  the 
visible  increase  was  only  some  2500  tons. 
Since  June  1st  there  has  been  a  further 
decline  of  about  Ic  per  pound,  and  the 
predictions  are  that  the  shipments  from 
the  Straits  during  June  will  exceed  6,000 
tons. 

The  visible  supply  on  June  1st,  was  17,862 
tons,  price  30.50c,  as  compared  with: 
May  1,  1914,  15,447  tons,  price  34.00c 
June  1,  1913,  13,710  tons,  price  46.70c 
June  1,  1912,  14,345  tons,  price  46.35c 
June  1,  1911,  15,938  tons,  price  46.50c 
The    last   time    the    visible   was    as    large 

EXPORTS  OF  COPPER. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of 
copper  for  the  past  four  years,  in  tons: 

1914.  1913.  1913.  1911. 

Jan 36,018        35,026       31,229  39,357 

Feb 34,634       26,793       31,894  19,493 

Mar 46,504       43,438       27,074  23,600 

April    35,079        33,374       32,591  37,466 

May    31,948       38,601        33,984  37,670 

June    38,015        36,669  30,489 

July    39,596        36,761  36,659 

Aug 35,072       29,526  29,018 

Sept 34,356       35,573  36,170 

Oct 39,339        35,030  33,555 

Nov 39,758        19,171  26,600 

Dec 30,653       39,474  37,725 

Total    383,810     337,965  336,801 
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as  at  present  was  February  1,  1911,  18,616 
tons,  nearly  1.000  tons  more  than  today, 
price  43l4c.  Until  last  January  the  outside 
brands  of  tin  were  not  figured  in  the  sta- 
tistics; if  they  had  been  the  I'isible  in 
previous  years  would  have  been  larger,  so 
it  is  evident  it  is  not  altogether  the  sta- 
tistical position  that  is  responsible  for  the 
recent  decline. 

American  deliveries  into  consumption 
during  May  were  good,  amounting  to  3,800 
tons.  The  total  for  five  months  shows  a 
decrease  of  450  tons  compared  with  the 
same    time    last    year. 

The  combined  deliveries  of  London  and 
Holland  for  May  were  588  tons  larger 
than  that  month  last  year.  For  the  five 
months  the  increase  in  deliveries  amounts 
to  721  tons,  compared  with  the  same  time 
last   year. 

Shipments  from  the  Straits  for  May 
were  788  tons  larger  than  for  the  same 
month  of  last  year.  For  the  five  months 
of  this  year  the  increase  in  shipments 
amounts  to  1,774  tons,  compared  with  the 
same   time   last   year. 

Australia  shipped  in  May  80  tons  less 
compared  with  the  same  month  of  last 
year.  For  the  five  months  of  this  year 
the  shipments  were  125  tons  smaller  com- 
pared with   last  year. 

The  continued  rapid  decline  has  demoral- 
ized the  trade  here  and  abroad,  all  support 
continues  lacking,  and  bear  pressure  as 
great  as  at  any  time.  A  substantial  open 
bear  account  abroad  is  now  believed  to 
exist. 

An  examination  of  the  statistical  position 
shows  that  there  has  been  little,  up  to  the 
present,  to  justify  the  severe  decline,  un- 
less the  prediction  regarding  the  increase 
in  production  to  come  during  the  balance 
of  the  year,  is  confirmed.  Compared  with 
almost  every  other  commodity,  the  con- 
sumption of  pig  tin  has  made  a  remark- 
able record  both  here  and  abroad,  the 
cxnlanation  for  which  is  that  in  times  when 
people  have  to  economize,  the  use  of  tin- 
plates  increases  (this  material  taking  the 
place  of  more  expensive  commodities) 
also  an  increased  use  of  canned  goods. 
The  production  of  tinplates  so  far  this 
year  is  at  a  new  high  record,  but  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  in  the  engineering  trade, 
for  which   the   lack   of  railroad   buying  and 


general   poor   trade    is   responsible. 

Traders  in  the  metal  have  been  in  a  de- 
moralized condition,  which  is  easily  ex- 
plained when  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  decline  of  £50 
in  the  past  four  montihs  and  £92  decline 
in    the    past    sixteen    months. 

Tin  is  a  very  speculative  article  and 
we  have  had  experiences  in  the  past  when 
the  price  has  been  run  up  in  excess  of  what 
the  situation  justified,  but  we  believe  that 
the  decline  that  has  taken  place  has  a 
great  deal  more  than  discounted  any  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  production,  and  that 
this  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  first  signs 
of  any   returning  confidence. 

TIN    PRICES   IN   MAY. 

London ■ 

Xew  York.      prompts.         C  L  F. 
Cts.  £     s  d  £     s  d 

1    34.00  155      0  0  158   15   0 

4  33.87^  153  10  0  157  5  0 

5  33.15  150  10  0  155  10  0 

6  33.121^  149  15  0  153  10  0 

7  33.55  152  0  0  152  10  0 

8  33.45  151  10  0  154  0  0 

9  

10  

11  33.40      151  12  6      153  10  0 

12  33.80      153  0  0      154  0  0 

13  33.80      153  5  0      155  5  0 

14  .. 33.95      153  15  0      155  10  0 

15  34.50      156  10  0      156  15  6 

16  

17  

18  33.20  150  5  0  159  0  0 

19  33.00  149  5  0  1.52  0  0 

20  32.95  149  0  0  151  15  0 

21  33.25  150  0  0  151  7  6 

23  33.25  150  0  0  152  10  0 

23  

24  

25  33.25  149  15  0  152  17  6 

26  33.30  150  0  0  152  15  0 

27  32.87^  148  10  0  153  0  0 

28  32.05  144  12  6  150  10  0 

39  31.55  143   0  0  147  0  0 

30  

31  

High  ..  .  34.50  150  1.-,  0  159   0  0 

Low  ...  31.55  142  10  0  147  0  0 

Average   33.298  150  S  4  153  15  0 
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ALUMINUM  IN  MAY, 

The  aluiiiiiuiiu  market  lias  contiiuicd 
stagnant,  consumption  poor  and  prices 
nominally  uncIianKcJ.  As  we  said  last 
month  till'  Aiiioricaii  dutput  is  quite  suffi- 
cient ti)  take  care  nf  the  requirements  of 
the  country  and  very  little  foreign  metal 
has  been  sold.  The  foreign  market  is  in  a 
comparatively  better  condition  than  our 
own  and  the  European  producers  have  not 
teen  eager  enough  for  American  orders  to 
name  a  price  low  enough  to  take  the  busi- 
ness. The  European  Syndicate  which  em- 
braces all  the  large  producers  is  in  a  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  price  remain- 
ing so  steady  abroad  and  it  may  be  a 
part  of  their  policy  to  avoid  a  sharp  com- 
petition with  the  American  producer. 

With  business  as  it  is  at  present  there 
is  nothing  to  cause  prices  to  advance  and 
with  supplies  plentiful  the  consumers  will 
probably  avoid  entering  into  long  time  con- 
tracts 


ANTIMONY  IN  MAY. 

TCne  antimony  market  has  been  extremely 
dull  and  stagnant  throughout  the  entire 
month  combined  with  a  very  unsatisfactory 
jobbing  trade.  Prices  however  are  so  low 
that  they  have  held  unchanged.  The  only 
business  during  the  month  has  been  the 
occasional  sale  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
antimony  for  shipment  during  the  balance 
of  the  year  at  around  YsC  per  pound  be- 
low the  spot  price.  The  willingness'  of 
these  Eastern  producers  to  take  future  or- 
ders has  not  been  a  favorable  feature,  and 
has  helped  to  make  the  low  prices  unpro- 
ductive of  buying  interest,  because  al- 
thougih  these  producers  are  undoubtedly 
taking  heavy  losses  at  present  prices,  they 
have  apparently  not  reached  the  point  yet 
of  curtailing  production. 

Nothing  further  has  lieen  said  about  the 
movement  to  form  an  antimony  syndicate 
or  coiuptoir  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  undertaking  has  been  abandoned 
for  the  time  being  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
several  important  makers  to  take  a  hand 
in   it. 


ALUMINUM,  ANTIMONY  AND 
SILVER  PRICES  IN  MAY. 




Antimony 

—Silver- 

Cook- 

Hal- 

Hun- 

New   Lon- 

Aluminum 

sons. 

letts. 

garian. 

Tork.  don. 

Day.    Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts.     d. 

1. 

n.sTA 

7.20 

6.85 

5.80 

59^   27A 

2. 

59"^   27A 

4. 

n.sTA 

7.20 

6.85 

5.80 

59 ^^   27 A 

5. 

n.siyi 

7.30 

6.90 

5.80 

59%  27t\ 

6. 

nsT/z 

7.30 

6.90 

5.80 

59       27 /s 

7. 

n.siYz 

7.30 

6.90 

5.80 

58^   27 

8. 

17.87H 

7.30 

6.90 

5.80 

5S7A   21-ts 

9. 

58^   27-fe 

10. 

11. 

18.00 

7.30 

6.90 

5.80 

58M  27 

12. 

18.00 

7.30 

6.90 

5.80 

585<2   26^ 

13. 

18.00 

7.30 

6.90 

5.80 

5%Yi  261? 

14. 

18.00 

7.30 

6.90 

5.80 

58?^  26M 

15. 

18.00 

7.30 

6.90 

5.80 

58-5^  26il 

16. 

581/^   26% 

18. 

18.00 

7.30 

6.90 

5.80 

58J^   26% 

19. 

18.00 

7.30 

6.90 

5.80 

58       265^ 

20. 

18.00 

7.30 

6.90 

5.75 

57^   261/4 

SI. 

18.00 

7.30 

6.90 

5.75 

57->^   26A 

22. 

17.87  ;4 

7.30 

6.90 

5.75 

57^   26i's 

S3. 

57>i   26A 

34. 

2.5. 

17.87/. 

7.30 

6.90 

5.75 

56^   25il 

26. 

n.siy. 

7.30 

6.90 

5.75 

56f^  26tV 

27. 

17.87^ 

7.30 

6.90 

5.75 

57-^   26^ 

28. 

u.s-'A 

7.30 

6.90 

5.75 

57       36^6 

S9. 

17.87J4 

7.30 

6.90 

5.75 

57       26% 

30. 

26 

31. 

High  18.12>^ 

7.35 

6.95 

5.85 

59%    27A 

Low    17.7.5 

7.15 

6.80 

5.70 

561/^   2511 

Av 

ge    17.928 

7.39 

6.89 

j      5.78 

58,18   26.70 

ANTIMONY   PRICES   IN   NEW   YORK. 

Highest,    lowest    and    average      price    of 
Cooksons   antimony  in   New   York. 

1913 —  Highest.   Lowest.   Average. 


Year    9.87^ 

1914— 

January     7.37^ 

February    7.25 

March     7.25 

April    7.25 

May     7.35 


8.51% 


7.25 

7. 

7.20 

7. 

7.30 

7. 

7.15 

7. 

7.15 

7. 
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SPELTER, 


SPELTER  IN  MAY, 

The  spelter  market  lias  been  very  dull 
throughout  the  month.  Opening  at  4.90 
f.o.b.  East  St.  Louis,  there  was  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  demand  from  the  gal- 
vanized sheet  manufacturers  and  the  price 
improved  to  5c  a  pound.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  month  the  market  was  dull  and 
dragging  and  5c  was  being  shaded  on  all 
orders.  That  the  consumption  has  been 
poor  is  quite  natural,  as  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  are  the  largest  users  of  this  metal 
and  the  iron  and  steel  business  is  averag- 
ing not  better  than  60  to  65  per  cent  of 
normal.  Some  time  back  the  sheet  trade 
was  making  a  good  showing  for  itself  but 
lately  this  branch  of  the  steel  industry  has 
suffered  in  common  with  all  other  lines  and 
the  sheet  production  is  about  on  a  par  with 
the  general  average. 

Although  there  has  been  some  curtail- 
ment in  the  production  of  spelter  it  is 
quite  evident  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  surplus  stocks  but  the  easy 
money  market  has  aided  the  carrying  of 
these  stocks.  Producers,  however,  appre- 
ciate that  only  a  limited  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  available  and  that  a  reduction  in 
their  price  would  not  increase  the  demand 
so  that  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  but 
to  wait  for  an  improvement  in  the  general 
trade  to  bring  a  better  demand  for  their 
commodity.  Also  at  present  prices  the 
output  in  most  cases  is  showing  the  pro- 
ducers  a  loss. 

In    spite    of   the    dulness    the    market    has 

SPELTER   (Monthly  Averages.) 


—  New  Yo 
1912.      191,-!. 


Jan.  6.55 

Feb.  6.70 

Mar.  6.93 

Apr.  6.87 

May  6.89 

June  7.05 

July  7.2.-J 

Aug.  7.13 

Sep.  7.55 

Oct.  7.61 

Nov.  7.50 

Dec.  7.36 

Year  7.11 


7.23 

6.49 

6.29 

5.79 

5.51 

5.23J 

5.41 

5.80 

5.83 

5.47 

5.34 

5.22 


rk  — 
1914. 
5.33 
5.46 
5.35 
5.22 
5.1G 


• —  St.  Louis 
1912.      1913. 


6.39i 

6.53 

6.74 

6.66 

6.71 

6.85i 

7.04 

6.94 

7.o7 

7.39 

7.32 

7.19 

6.93 


7.04 
6.25 
6.08 
5.59 
5.31 
5.05 
5.23 
5.64 
5.65 
5.27 
r.l5 
5.03 
5.61 


1914. 

5.14 

5.27 

5.15 

5.03 

4.96 


shown  great  resistance  to  going  lower  and 
in  spite  of  the  stocks  being  large,  should 
there  be  any  improvement  in  business,  the 
financial  strength  of  the  producing  inter- 
ests could  easily  enable  them  to  get  suffi- 
ciently better  prices  to  at  least  cover  the 
cost  of  production.  There  has  been  at  no 
time  any  desire  to  force  sales  or  to  discount 
a  further  decline.  A  feature  of  the  market 
has  been  the  total  absence  of  operations 
on  the  part  of  outside  dealers  and  specu- 
lators. 

SPELTER  AND   LEAD  PRICES 
IN  MAY. 

SPELTER  — ^  LEAD 


York     Loui: 
5.10     4.90 


London. 
!1   10  0 


York.    Louis.    London 
3.92i  3.781   18     7   6 


5.10  4.90      21  7  6  3.92i  3.80  18  5  0 

5.10  4.90     21  7  6  3.924  3.80  18  5  0 

5.12i  4.92J  21  7  6  3.92J  3.81i  18  5  0 

5.12J  4.95     21  7  6  3.924  3.81J  18  5  0 

5.20  5.00     21  7  6  3.924  3.824  18  7  6 


5.00  21 
5.O0  21 


6  3.924  3.824  18  5  0 

6  3.934  3.82J  18  7  6 

5.00  21  7  6  3.924  3.824  18  7  6 

5.00  21  7  6  3.924  3.824  18  7  6 

5.00  21  7  6  3.924  3.824  18  10  0 


5.20  4.974  21 

5.20  4.974  21 

5.15  4.96i  21 

5.15  4.96i  21 

5.15  4.96i  21 


7  6  3.924  3.80  18  15  0 

7  6  3.924  3.80  18  17  fi 

7  6  3.924  3.80  19  0  0 

7  6  3.924  3.80  18  15  0 

7  6  3.924  3.80  18  12  6 


28 .  5 

29.  5 

30.  . 

31.  . 

High 
Low. 
Av'ge 

*  N 


15  4.961   21  7   6  3.924  3.80  18  10  0 

15  4.96i  21  7  6  3.90  3.80  18  12  6 

15  4.96i  21  7  6  3.90  3.80  18  17  6 

15  4.96i  21  10  0  3.90  3.81i  18  17  6 

15  4.974   21  10  0  3.90  3.80  19  2  S 


5.25     5.00     21   10  0  3.95  3.82*   19     2  8 
5.05     4.90     21     7   6  3.90  3.774   18     5  0 
5.159  4.963   21   7   10  3.92  3.808   18   11   1 
ew  York  lead  price  outside  market. 


Ill'    STI-I'.I.    ANM)    Ml'.TAI.    1)IG1-..ST 


LEAD 


LEAD  IN  MAY. 

I'lie  Trust  price  of  lead  remained  un- 
changed throughout  the  month  at  3.82J<2 
ii'b.    St.    Louis   and   3.90   f.o.b.   New   York 

I'l   second   hands   have   shown   no   disposi- 
II  to  cut  prices  in  spite  of  the  extremely 

,:;!!  conditions  and  apparently  unsatisfac- 
liirv  demand.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
M-Ilcrs  have  declined  to  sell  at  any  time  for 
lUliveries  beyond  30  days  ahead.  Stocks 
.uo  believed  to  be  large  and  consumption 
V  ■  >nsiderably  below  normal^  but  as  we 
iiuntioned   last   month,   with   the   exception 

1  a  few  months  following  the  panic  of 
I  Mir,  when  the  market  dropped  to  3}^c  only 
1  '  advance  within  a  year  thereafter  to  4.60, 
pifsent  prices  are  lower  than  any  time  since 
is'.is,  and  with  an  improvement  in.  general 
luisiness  this  metal  would  certainly  ad- 
Nance.  On  account  of  the  Trust  control 
and  the  absence  of  statistics  it  is  quite  im- 
ji  i.-sible  to  say  what  the  situation  -"s  from 
a   statistical  standpoint. 

The  market  has  indirectly  benefitted  by 
the  strong  situation  in  Europe  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  high  prices  abroad  should  pre- 
\cnt  any  further  decline  here.  The  price 
in  London  on  June  Sth  was  £19  5s  less 
-"j  per  cent  discount,  equal  to  about  4.075^ 
per  pound  net  or  more  than  %c  higher 
than  the  price  in  New  York  on  the  same 
(lay.  And  yet  it  was  a  little  over  a  year 
ir^fi  that  lead  mining  interests  were  flock- 
in:j  to  Washington  to  protest  against  low- 
ering the  2'-^c   per   pound   duty  and  it  was 


stated  at  the  time  that  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  would  fall  considerably 
short  of  providing  the  necessary  protection. 
No  one  could  foresee  at  the  time  that  un- 
der the  lower  duty  there  would  not  alone 
be  no  imports  but  that  we  would  actually 
export  domestic  lead  to  Europe,  but  that 
is  what  has  happened. 

The  following  table  shows  the  high,  low 

and  average  prices  in  New  York  since  1903: 

High.       Low.     Average. 

1903     4.G.T  4.10  4.26 

1904     4.60  4.10  4.32 

1905$     .5.60  4.45  4.70 

1906*      6.00  5.35  5.66 

1907*     6.00  3.50t  5.35 

1908t     4.G0  3.65  4.23 

1909     4.70  4.00  4.30 

1910     4.70  4.40  4.49 

1911      4.50  4.25  4.40 

1913     5.10  4.00  4.48 

1913     4.75  4.00  4.40 

1914t     4.15  3.80  3.97 

*  Premiums  paid  in  outside  market. 

t  Open  market;  Trust  price  withdrawn. 

t  To  May  30th. 


COMPOSITE  METAL  PRICES. 

Computation   for  June   1,   1914: 
Pounds.  Metal.  Price.     Extension. 

3J/     Spelter  (St.  Louis)  4.971/2         13.437 
4         Lead    (St.   Louis)      3.80  15.200 

3         Copper    (Electro)    14.15  42.450 

yi     Tin  (New  York)     31.45  15.725 


10  r 

Mc 

ounds    .  . 

LEAD  (Monthly  Averages.) 

— New  York* —        • — St.  Louis — 
1912.      1913.      1914.      1912       1913.      1914. 
4.44        4.35        4.11        4.34        4.20        3.99i 

One  poui 

nthly    av 
1910. 

id   .... 

.,    8.58 
1913. 

12 

Jan, 

;rages. 
1911. 

1912. 

1914. 

Feb. 

4.04 

4.35 

4.06 

3.99 

4.20 

3.95 

Jan. 

..    9.084 

8.908 

9.778 

10.987 

9.105 

Mar. 

4.07 

4.35 

3.97 

4.06 

4.21 

3.83 

Feb. 

..    8.881 

8,915 

9.677 

10.360 

9.294 

Apr. 

4.20 

4.40 

3.82 

4.14 

4.25J 

3.70 

Mar. 

..   8.778 

8.797 

9.886 

10.024 

9,026 

May 

4.20 

4.36 

3.90 

4.09 

4.23 

3.81 

April 

.    8.568 

8.795 

10,377 

10.198 

8.844 

June 

4.39i 

4.35 

4.31 

4.21 

May 

..    8.413 

8.795 

10,468 

10.163 

8.678 

July 

4.73 

4.37 

4.60 

4.25 

June 

..    8.362 

9.154 

11.014 

9.648 

Aug. 

4.56i 

4.63 

4.46 

4.56 

July 

..   8.338 

9.100 

11.043 

9.398 

Sep. 

5.05 

4.75 

4  94 

4.62 

Aug. 

..    8.479 

9.188 

11.092 

10.025 

Oct. 

5.10 

4.45 

4.91 

4.31 

Sep. 

..    8.569 

8.928 

11.575 

10.350 

Nov. 

4.69 

4.34 

4.50 

4.18 

Oct. 

..    8.747 

8.990 

11.596 

10.029 

Dec. 

4.36 

4.06 

4.19 

3.94 

Nov. 

..   8.888 

9.306 

11.372 

9.590 

Year 

4.48i 

4.40 

4.38 

4.26 

Dec. 

..   8.881 

9.675 

11.319 

9.053 

*  Trust 

price. 

Year 

..   8.665 

9.046 

10.750 

9.977 
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SECONDARY  METALS  IN  1913. 


Metal  Recovered  from  Waste  and  Scrap 
(From  U.  S.  Geo 

The  value  of  the  "secondary  metals,"  ex- 
clusive of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  iron, 
recovered  in  the  United  Stales  in  1013,  was 
$73,845,000,  according  to  J.  P.  Dunlop,  of 
tlie  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Even 
this  large  figure  is  a  decrease  compared 
with  1912,  when  the  value  was  $77,"95.000. 

We  give  the  report  in  part  as  follows; 
Nearly  140,000  Tons  of  Copper  Recovered. 

The  total  amount  of  secondary  copper 
recovered  in  1913,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  brass  remelted  had  an  average  cop- 
per content  of  70  per  cent.,  was  136,500 
tons,  of  which  18,661  tons  (about  4,000  tons 
more  than  in  1912)  was  recovered  by 
plants  refining  primary  metals  and  the  re- 
mainder by  plants  treating  only  secondary 
materials.  The  copper  produced  by  smelt- 
ers of  the  latter  class  includes  36,716  tons 
of  pig  copper,  11,603  tons  of  copper  in  al- 
loys other  than  brass,  and  69,520  tons  of 
copper  in  remelted  brass.  These  figures 
indicate  a  decrease  for  1913  of  about  6.000 
tons  of  pig  copper,  and  1,500  tons  of  cop- 
per in  brass  and  an  increase  of  about  2,3(X) 
tons  in  alloys  other  than  brass.  At  least 
45,000  tons  was  recovered  from  clean  scrap 
made  in  the  course  of  manufacture  of  cop- 
per and  brass  ware,  so  that  only  about 
91,500  tons  was  obtained  from  ashes,  cin- 
ders, and  scrap,  or  from  material  that  had 
actually  been  used  and  discarded.  The 
value  of  the  copper,  both  as  metal  and  in 
alloys,  is  computed  at  the  average  yearly 
price  quoted  for  casting  copper  by  the 
".American  Metal  Market." 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  the  exports  of  scrap 
brass  fit  only  for  remanufacture,  for  the 
calendar  year  1913,  were  10,943  tons,  and 
the  imports  were  3,395  tons.  While  many 
railways  sell  or  turn  in  the  larger  portion 
of  their  brass  and  copper  scrap  and  other 
metal  waste  to  dealers  in  part  payment  for 
new  material,  the  reports  received  show 
that  the  railways  utilized  in  their  own  shops 
and  foundries  over  12,670  tons  of  brass, 
in  addition  to  900  tons  of  copper  and  2.828 
tons  of  copper  in  alloys  other  than  brass. 

The  production  of  copper  from  secondary 
sources  in  1913  was  equal  to  about  17  per 
cent,  of  the  refinery  output  of  primary  cop- 
per in  the  United  States  from  all  sources, 


to  the  Value  of  Nearly  $73,000,000  in  1913. 
logical  Survey). 

or  about  22.4  per  cent  of  the  primary  cop- 
per smelted  from  domestic  ore. 

Recovery  of  Old  Tin  Important  Factor 
in  Supply. 

Apparently  there  were  no  domestic  tin 
ores  smelted  in  the  United  States  in  1913, 
though  some  tin  concentrates  were  ship- 
ped from  Nome,  Alaska,  Gaflfney,  S.  C., 
and  Spearfish,  S.  Dak.,  to  Great  Britain  for 
treatment.  This  condition  makes  second- 
ary tin  an  important  factor  in  supplying 
domestic  consumption.  The  secondary  tin 
recovered  in  1913  was  equal  to  27.2  per 
cent,  of  the  tin,  as  metal  or  as  oxide,  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the 
year  (52,141  short  tons).  Secondary  tin 
recoveries  decreased  from  15,401  tons,  val- 
ued at  $14,301,368,  in  1912,  to  14,178  tons, 
valued  at  $12,567,379,  in  1913.  The  quan- 
tity recovered  as  tin  was  6,415  tons  and 
that  in  alloys  and  chemical  compounds 
7,763  tons.  The  value  of  the  recovered  tin 
here  given  is  arbitrary  and  is  based  on  the 
yearly  average  price  given  by  the  American 
Metal  Market. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  secondary  tin 
in  alloys  increased  about  700  tons,  an  in- 
crease similar  to  that  of  lead  in  alloys.  Tlie 
secondary  pig  tin  decreased  about  1,900 
tons,  for  although  the  reports  showed  that 
the  recoveries  from  scruf?  and  drosses  com- 
pared favorably  with  former  j'ears,  the  re- 
coveries from  clean  tin  scrap,  tin  foil,  and 
tin  pipe  were  appreciably  less  in  1913  than 
in  1912.  This  condition  was  natural,  for 
the  use  of  tin  foil  and  block  tin  pipe  has 
not  e.xpanded  and  the  recoveries  from 
those  sources  are  reUtively  small.  The 
quantity  of  clean  tin  scrap  treated  was 
considerably  less  in  1913  than  it  was  in 
1912.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  burning 
of  the  Vulcan  Detinning  Co.'s  electrolytic 
plant  at  Sowaron,  N.  J.,  and  to  decreased 
operations  of  several  other  users  of  clean 
scrap  tin.  There  was  no  great  incentive  to 
treat  tin  scrap  which  had  been  contracted 
for  or  purchased  at  prices  that  precluded 
much  profit  at  the  prevailing  lower  prices 
of  pig  tin  in  1913. 

The  recovered  tin  includes  the  tin  con- 
tent of  products  made  by  several  plants 
from  tin  scrap.  These  included  some  tin 
oxide,    putty    powder,    etc.,    but    consisted 
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iii.iinly  of  tin  chloriilc.  The  production  of 
ilu-se  compounds  is  calculated  as  metal  and 
luit  separately  stated,  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
closing confidential  information.  As  the 
products  are  made  from  scrap  tin  and  thus 
conserve  the  primary  metal,  they  are 
iropcrly  regarded  as  recovered  tin.  Two 
lorms  of  tin  chloride  are  handled  commer- 
cially— stannic  and  stannous  salts.  Stannic 
cliloride  is  usually  sold  cither  as  a  water 
solution,  called  bichloride  of  tin,  or  as  an 
.inliydrous  sirupy  liquid,  termed  tetra- 
chloride of  tin.  and  is  used  principally  in 
ilio  silk  industry.  Stannous  chloride  is  sold 
in  the  form  of  crystals  and  is  used  in  dye- 
iiiS  and   calico   printing. 

Most  of  the  tin  oxide,  tetrachloride,  and 
other  products  were  made  from  clean  tin- 
plate  clippings  or  from  tin  liquors  left  in 
dyeing  or  weighting  silks.  The  dry  chlo- 
rine process  was  used  to  recover  the  tin 
from  the  clippings  in  some  places.  In 
others  reverberatory  furnaces  were  used  to 
remove  the  tin  coating,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  tin  was  recovered  in  the  form  of  a  tin 
powder  by  the  electrolytic  treatment  of 
clean  scrap,  the  powder  being  sent  to 
secondary  smelters.  The  largest  recoveries 
of    tin    were    made    from    the    scrufT    and 


drosses  that  occur  in  making  tin  and  tome 
drosses  that  occur  in  making  tin  and  terne 
plate  and  amounted  to  over  5,000  ten.,. 
Only  one  firm  reported  using  old  tin  con- 
tainers, from  which  the  tin  and  solder  were 
first  sweated  and  the  black  plate  remelted 
to  make  sash  weights.  Comparatively 
large  quantities  of  tin  scrap  and  old  tin 
cans  are  used  in  the  western  mining  re- 
gions for  the  precipitation  of  copper  from 
mine  waters.  Such  scrap  is  plentiful, 
cheap,  and  fairly  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. However,  the  tin  coating  of  the 
scrap  does  not  enter  into  the  reaction  and 
is  lost  entirely. 

The  principal  alloys  in  which  secondary 
tin  was  recovered  were  babbit  and  other 
bearing  metals,  bronze,  solder,  pewter,  and 
electrotype  metal. 

Aluminum  Recovery. 

For  the  first  time  the  Survey  obtained 
statements  of  the  quantity  of  secondary 
aluminum  recovered  as  pig  aluminum  or  in 
alloys,  and  while  the  inquiry  may  not  have 
reached  all  producers  the  result  showed  that 
the  percentage  of  secondary  aluminum  used 
compared  with  virgin  metal  was  fully  as 
large  as  in  other  nonferrous  metals.  The 
recoveries   in   191:^   amounted   to   4,654   tons. 


PRODUCTION  OF  SECONDARY  METALS  IN  1913. 
Metal  Recovered  from  Waste  and  Scrap  to  the  Value  of  Nearly  $73,000,000  in  1913. 

The  value  of  the  "secondary  metals"  exclusive  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  iron, 
recovered  in  the  United  States  in  1913  was  $72,845,000,  according  to  J.  P.  Dunlop,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Even  this  large  figure  is  a  decrease  compared 
with  1912,  when  the  value  was  $77,396,000. 

The  figures  for  1912  and  1913  are  given  below. 

1912  1913 

METAL.                                        Short  tons.  Value.  Short  tons.  Value. 
Secondary  copper,   including  that   in   alloys 

other  than   brass    66,441     $21,593,325  66,980     $20,536,068 

Remelted    brass 101,523       27,379,516  99,315       24,651,969 

Secondary  lead   30,266  33,104 

Recovered   lead   in   alloys    36,903          6,045,120  39,730         6,409,392 

Secondary   spelter    32,251  50,005 

Recovered  zinc  in  alloys  other  than  brass..       3,912         7,750,494  '',743         6,019,776 

Secondary  tin    8,333  6,415 

Recovered   tin   in   alloys 7,06S       14,301,368  7.763       12,567,379 

Secondary  antimony   13  45 

Recovered  antimony  in  alloys 2,493            426,030  3,660            460,932 

Secondary   aluminum    2,198 

Recovered  aluminum  in  alloys    2,456         2,199,480 

Total   value    77,395,843  72,844,996 
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The  Western  Reserve  Steel  Company 
which,  as  announced  recently,  will  build  a 
six-mill  sheet  p'ant  at  Warren,  O.,  and  ab- 
sorb the  Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Com- 
pany, has  opened  offices  in  the  Stone  Build- 
ing, Warren,  O.,  and  will  conduct  its  oper- 
ations at  that  point  rather  than  at  the  ex- 
isting offices  of  the  Sykes  company. 


The  Franklin  Steel  Works,  Franklin,  Pa., 
expects  to  start  its  new  9-inch  ar  mill 
about  June  20th  and  the  combination  18- 
inch  and  13-inch  mill  about  July  1st.  The 
plant  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in 
May,  1913.  The  product  is  concrete  re- 
inforcing bars  in  plain  and  twisted  forms. 


Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed 
by  the  Galena  Iron  Works  Corporation, 
Platteville,  Wis.,  capital  stock  $60,000.  The 
incorporators  are  T.  M.  Priestly,  W.  V. 
Parkinson  and  Edith  Marcussen. 


The  Perfect  Tool  Corporation,  if  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  at  $30,000 
to  make  shears  and  other  tools.  Officers  are; 
President,  William  H.  Forman;  vice  presi- 
dent, Frank  H.  Knight;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, William  B.  Ruse.  Offices  are  at  14 
East  Grant  street,  factory  at  415  North 
water  street. 


The  Pioneer  Iron  Company,  North  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  will  blow  out  its  furnace  July 
1st  for  repairs. 


The  skelp  mill  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, which  had  been  closed  for  several 
days,  has  resumed  operations. 


The  plant  and  real  estate  of  the  New  York 
State  Steel  Company  valued  at  $4,000,000 
have  been  sold  to  James  S.  Thompson,  rep- 
resenting a  committee  of  business  men  who 
propose  to  reorganize  the  concern.  New 
rolling  mills  will  be  built. 


The  Enterprise  Smelting  &  Refining  Com- 
pany, New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  capital  of  $5,000;  by  L.  J.  and  J.  Ja- 
coves,  I.  B.  Novegrod  of  Brooklyn. 


The  Pennsylvania  Products  Company,  of 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated;  -ron 
and  steel;  capital  $5,000;  by  James  A.  Bailey. 
J.  Albert  Whitacre,  Pine  Forge;  Albert  L. 
Trego,  Pottstown;  and  Howard  Y.  Spare. 
Royersford. 


The  Lewis-Hall  Iron  Works,  Detroit,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$250,000  to  take  over  the  structural  iron 
and  steel  business  formerly  conducted  by 
and  in  the  name  of  Henry  B.  Lewis.  The 
company,  which  already  has  a  large  plant, 
plans  to  broaden  its  field  of  operations  and 
gradually  increase  its  manufacturing  facili- 
ties. Henry  B.  Lewis  is  president  and 
treasurer,  and  Harry  S.  Hall,  vice-president 
and  general  manager. 


The  plant  of  the  Michigan  Brass  &  Foun- 
dry Company,  Detroit,  has  been  taken  over 
by  a  syndicate  headed  by  Louis  Wurzer 
and  Frank  Berry.  The  factory,  which  has 
not  been  operated  recently,  will  at  once  be 
reopened. 


The  Pirkl  Foundry  Corporation,  Astoria, 
N.  Y.  City,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  William  Bogen, 
D.  R.  Schnepf,  and  others.  It  has  taken 
over  the  business  and  plant  of  the  John 
Pirkl  Iron  Works. 


The  Two  Rivers  plant  of  the  Aluminur 
Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  Two  Ri'^ 
ers.  Wis.,  is  operating  double  shifts  to 
an  order  from  the  war  department  calli 
for    the    delivery    of    4,000    aluminum    ca^ 
teens   daily  until   further  notice. 


The  New  Rochelle  Foundry  Compan^ 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  which  r  cent'y  wa 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,  wij 
engage  in  a  general  castings  business  ar 
also  will  manufacture  some  specialties.  F. 
Holler,  New  Rochelle,  is  interested  in  tli 
new  company. 


The  Ford  Smith  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Han 
ilton.  Out.,  has  been  incorporated;  machir 
and  tools,  capital  $100,000;  by  Percy  Forj 
Smith   and  S.   W.   C.   Scott. 
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THE  TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

When  the  history  of  1914  is  written  we 
are  inclined  ti>  think  that  June  will  prove 
to  have  been  the  month  when  the  depres- 
sion in  business,  that  began  in  the  closing 
months  of  1913,  reached  its  climax,  and 
that  from  then  on  there  was  a  gradual  re- 
covery of  confidence  caused  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  bumper  crops.  .(Mthough  in  this 
month  the  factory  operations  sunk  to  the 
lowest  level  in  years,  there  was  an  improve- 
ment in  purchases  that  changed  the  condi- 
tion of  order  books  from  months  of  decreas- 
ing unfilled  orders,  to  one  of  cquililirium 
or  slight  increase.  That  although  the 
largest  commercial  failure  of  a  generation 
took  place,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances 
might  have  created  panicky  conditions,  the 
position  of  the  country  was  found  to  be  so 
fundamentally  sound,  prices  so  low,  stocks 
so  small,  in  other  words  the  business  situa- 
tion so  completely  liquidated,  that  this  and 
the  general  increase  in  failures  failed  com- 
pletely to  create  any  financial  or  commer- 
cial  disturbances. 

That  in  that  month  the  revolt  of  business 
against,  and  the  loss  of  confidence  in  tlic 
administration,  also  reached  its  climax,  and 
after  months  of  mute  sulkiness  and  disgust, 
broke  out  into  a  roar  of  protest  and  ridi- 
cule, on  the  statement  of  the  President  in 
defending  his  determination  to  pass  further 
restrictive  legislation  that  the  troubles  that 
afifected  business  were  "purely  psycholog- 
ical" and  therefore  imaginary.  That  poli- 
tical affiliations  were  forgotten,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  the  business  and  inde- 
pendent press,  the  situation  was  so  com- 
pletely aired  and  agitated,  that  the  .Admin- 
istration for  the  first  time  in  months  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  were  of  sufticient 
importance  to  at  least  be  given  a  chance  to 
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he  heard.  That  this  tardy  reeognition 
while  it  did  not  perhaps  affect  pending  leg- 
islation, made  a  very  favorable  effect  on 
the  mind  of  business,  since  it  indicated  that 
in  the  future  some  recognition  was  to  be 
given  to  those  whose  knowledge  on  the 
legislative  matters  in  question,  and  Others 
that  may  come  up  in  the  future,  were  ten- 
fold greater  and  more  valuable,  than  those 
in  whose  power  it  is  to  make  the  laws. 

There  is  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
financial  and  business  interests.  Hope  and 
confidence  is  succeeding  to  discouragement 
and  doubt.  We  know  from  experience  that 
neitlier  optimism  nor  pessimism  is  a  lasting 
state  of  mind  in  the  business  world,  and  we 
have  reached  the  stage  where  in  our  opinion 
we  are  to  see  a  change.  Our  legislators 
have  done  their  worst,  but  nature  and  the 
logic  of  the  situation  is  on  the  side  of  a 
revival  in  trade,  and  although  we  are  in 
what  should  be  the  dullest  time  of  the  year, 
everything  points  to  increased  activity. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  American  busi- 
ness much  longer  in  a  condition  of  depres- 
sion. Greater  wealth  than  we  have  ever  re- 
ceived before  is  on  the  eve  of  being  show- 
ered on  us  by  a  beneficent  Providence, 
money  is  easy,  our  shelves  are  bare,  ninety 
millions  of  people  are  demanding  the  neces- 
sities and  comforts  of  life,  and  their  enter- 
prise and  determination  to  secure  them  is 
greater  than  ever.  Efforts  of  our  wise  men 
in  Washington  will  be  unavailing  to  retard 
the  movement,  and  should  they  still  con- 
tinue to  harass  and  impede,  in  other  words 
if  the  experience  of  the  last  six  months  has 
tau.ght  them  nothing,  then  the  Juggernaut 
of  business,  public  opinion,  backed  by  the 
common  sense  of  the  workmen  of  this 
country,  will  crush  them  into  insignificance 
and   oblivion. 

VV'c  have  become  tired  of  standing  still  and 
there  is  reason  that  we  should.  The  out- 
look is  that  we  are  about  to  continue  our 
progress  to  what  promises  a  greater  ad- 
vancement along  business  endeavor  and 
achievement  than  anything  that  has  gone 
before. 

There  is  a  lot  of  lost  time  to  be  made  up, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  thai  in  the  movement 
to  take  up  in  the  next  six  months  the  slack 
that  has  accumulated,  extreme  activity  may 
have  to  be  experienced  during  the  closing 
months  of  this  year.     Those  in  the  iron  and 


steel  and  metal  trades  who  remember  that 
they  are  dealing  in  and  manufacturing  com- 
modities that  are  not  luxuries,  but  stern 
necessities,  for  which  in  the  past  there  has 
been  an  actual  need  of  40%  at  least  greater 
than  the  demand  of  the  past  six  months, 
may  well  be  justified  in  preparing  not  only 
for  a  return  to  such  normal  conditions  of 
demand,  but  also  an  increased  demand 
above  normal,  to  make  up  for  what  has 
been  not  forthcoming  in  the  past,  but  for 
which  in  the  past  the  necessity  existed  al- 
though it   has  been  held  up  temporarily. 


A  POOR  EXPORT  SHOWING. 

Our  iron  and  steel  exports  have  been 
making  a  poor  showing  compared  with 
those  of  Great  Britain.  While  there  is  a 
world  wide  depression,  and  the  total  iron 
and  steel  exports  of  all  countries  have  been 
declining,  the  United  Kingdom  seems  to 
have  been  holding  its  own  very  well  in- 
deed. 

From  1912  (our  best  year  for  iron  and 
steel  exports)  to  1913  we  had  a  decline  of 
0,4  per  cent,  while  British  exports  increased 
3.4  per  cent.  Comparing  1913  with  the  av- 
erage for  this  year,  as  far  as  the  figures 
have  been  gathered,  the  United  States  shows 
a  decrease  of  no  less  than  39  per  cent,  while 
the  United  Kingdom  shows  a  decrease  of 
only  l.G  per  cent.  This  year's  figures  go 
through  -April  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  and  through  J.Iay  in  the  case  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Our  import  and  export 
figures  have  always  been  relatively  slow, 
and  in  the  past  few  days  we  have  received 
word  from  the  government  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Advance  Sheets"  has  been  dis- 
continued with  the  April  presentment,  so 
that  in  future  one  will  have  to  depend  up- 
on the  regular  Monthly  Summary,  which 
has  hitherto  appeared  about  two  weeks  lat- 
er than  the  .Advance  Sheets.  The  notice 
states  that  it  has  been  found  practicable 
tu  issue  the  Monthly  Summary  as  early  as 
the  Advance  Sheets  have  hitherto  been 
published,  but  that  is  no  adequate  excuse 
for  discontinuing  the  Advance  Sheets.  If 
the  Monthly  Summary  can  now  be  issued 
two  weeks  earlier  than  formerly,  the  .Ad- 
vance Sheets  could  presumably  be  issiuil 
two  weeks   earlier  likewise. 

British  iron  and  steel  exports  are,  'i 
course,   much   larger  than   our  own.     When 
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our  cxi)i.>r(s  jiinipcd  rapidly,  from  less  than 
one  ami  a  half  million  tons  prior  to  I'.iio. 
up  lo  2,'J4«,4li(i  gross  tons  in  1912,  hopes 
were  raised  lliat  we  might  eventually  pass 
Great  Britain,  seeing  that  the  British  ex- 
ports in  1013  were  4,933,112  gross  tons,  be- 
ing thus  07  per  cent  above  our  own.  Tn 
191!!,  however,  tlie  liritish  excess  rose  to 
83  per  cent,  and  tlie  monthly  rate  thus  far 
this  year  has  been  l'.l.j  per  cent  above  our 
own.  In  other  words  British  exports  in 
1912  were  two-third  greater  than  ours,  but 
now  they  are  practically  three  times  as 
great. 


BRITISH  IRON  AND  STEEL  EXPORTS 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 

in  tons  of  2,240  pounds: 

1912—    Pig  iron.     Rails.  Tin  plates.  Total* 

Jan.      .  .      103,159        33,G5S  44,820  449,903 

Feb.     .  .       66,992        34,931  42,685  347,854 

Mar.     .  .     162,687        55,332  47,744  516,764 

April    ..      91,447       24,582  26,38-  300,816 

May     ..     115,412        17,736  23,986  338,241 

June     . .     103,936       32,743  30,471  361,057 

July     ..     110,675        39,718  50,161  433,446 

.\ug.     ..     111.261        31.315  48,403  42^,929 

Sept.    ..    101,365        43,917  39,325  460,278 

Oct.     ..     123,960       40,930  43,479  487,228 

Nov.    . .       88,006       30,996  43,534  428,855 

Dec.     .  .       82,933        29,799  35,920  391.128 

Year     1,263.-^S3     407,173  481,123  4,933,112 

1913— 

Jan.     . .     101,964       33,533  46,260  448,186 

Feb.     .  .       63,961        41.849  33,374  363,551 

Mar.     ..       90,012       34,064  41,579  398,621 

April    ..    101,413        46.081  41.882  470,040 

May     . .       97,093       43,025  50,441  463,197 

June     .  .       91,913        52,073  41,483  427,148 

July     ..       96,135        33.570  43,166  455,626 

Aug.     .  ,     101,843        44,637  35,37^  395,656 

Sept.    .  .     106.523        26,383  36,572  394,849 

Oct.     .  .       99,588        40,633  40,733  435,534 

Nov.     ..     100.335        40,140  44,317  430,113 

Dec.     ..       74,133        40.744  38,840  37r!,354 

Year     1,124.815     .500,614  494,931  5,050,919 

1914— 

Jan.      .  .        83,182        37,904  43,164  467,449 

Feb.     ..       59,832       35,484  41,744  353,861 

Mar.     ,  .       92,364       40,207  40,863  414,902 

April     .  .      93,396       30,682  44,296  394,535 

May     ..       93,037        56,881  48,638  43r,648 

5    niMs.    433,811     321,138  318,695  3,068,395 

X  liicludc-i  scnip.  piK  inm.  rolled' iron  anil  .steel,  cast 
and  HTcMiKliI  iron  ni.-iinifnetincs,  holts,  nuls.  etc..  Init 
not  linisheil  inMcliiiicry.  liciilcrs,  tools,  etc. 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  WORLD 
CONDITIONS. 

In  the  basic  elements  of  economic  prog- 
ress the  L'nited  .States  ranks  high  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  being  one  of  only 
live  countries  having  an  area  in  excess  of 
3  million  square  iniles,  and  the  only  na- 
tion of  the  western  world  (except  Russia) 
having  a  population  of  over  100  million 
In  the  interchange  of  products  among  its 
own  people  it  leads  the  world,  its  home 
trade  at  the  present  time  being  estimated 
at  nearly  40  billion  dollars,  or  equal  to  the 
international  exchange  of  the  world  and 
approximately  10  times  the  \alue  of  our 
own  foreign  trade  now  valued  at  4  billion 
dollars. 

That  our  present  foreign  trade  is  far 
short  of  its  immediate  possibilities  is  evi- 
dent from  a  consideration  of  its  area,  com- 
merce, and  other  economic  factors  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  other  leading  countries, 
as  set  forth  in  comparative  tables  published 
in  the  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1913."  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Thus 
the  present  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  {Zyi  billion  dollars)  represents  about 
$25  per  capita.  A  per  capita  basis  equal  to 
that  of  Argentine  would  raise  the  exports 
of  the  United  States  to  5  billion  dollars: 
and  one  equal  to  that  of  Belgium  would 
bring  its  exports  to  10  billion  dollars  a  year; 
while  our  aggregate  foreign  trade,  when 
upon  a  per  ca'pita  basis  as  large  as  that  of 
Canada  would  be  considerably  over  13  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Other  comparative  tables  in  the  "Statis- 
tical Abstract"  further  emphasize  the  com- 
mercial power  of  the  United  States  and  its 
strong  international  position.  In  railway 
mileage,  for  example,  we  possess  one-third 
of  the  world's  total,  our  258,000  miles  being 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  mileage  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  six  times  that  of  Ger- 
many. The  Western  Union  Company  alone 
has  238.000  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  or 
double  the  total  in  Russia,  next  in  order. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  world's  mail 
service  is  performed  upon  routes  located 
in  the  United  States,  while  our  public  debt 
of  one  billion  dollars  is  smaller  than  that 
of  Italy,  .Austria-Hungary,  Spain,  Germany, 
Australia,  Japan,  British  India,  or  Great 
I'.ritain,   and   is   less   than   one-sixth   that   of 
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France,  and  uuc-fourth  that  of  Russia. 

Temporary  recession  have  frequently 
marked  the  course  of  American  commerce, 
liut  the  tendency,  according  to  historical 
tables  published  in  the  "Statistical  Ab- 
stract," is  even  higher.  In  11  years,  from 
1890  to  1901,  our  foreign  trade  grew  from 
ly,  billion  to  2"4  billion  dollars,  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent.,  while  in  the  11  years  from 
1902  to  1913  it  increased  from  2%  to  4% 
billions,  a  gain  of  90  per  cent. 

The  foundations  of  this  growth  are  laid 
deep  in  the  soil  and  natural  resources  of 
our  country  and  in  the  character  of  our 
people.  Thus  the  American  Union,  from 
13  states  having  325  thousand  square  miles 
and  1  million  people,  has  expanded  to  48 
states  and  the  territories  of  Alaska,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Hawaii,  with  an  area  of  3  2/3 
million  square  miles  and  100  million  people. 
In  the  period  since  1870  the  value  of  our 
farm  products  has  risen  from  2  billion  to 
al)Out  10  billion  dollars  a  year;  the  output 
uf  coal  from  less  than  30  to  nearly  500  mil- 
lion long  tons:  copper  from  12^  thousand 
to  over  one-half  million  tons;  pig  iron 
from  2  to  31  million  tons;  petroleum  from 
221  million  to  9J4  billion  gallons;  and  manu- 
factures from  4  billion  to  over  20  billion 
dollars. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 
Foreign  trade  in  May  was  smaller  than 
in  April,  owing  mainly  to  a  decrease  in  im- 
ports, but  compared  with  May  a  year  ago 
imports  were  much  larger,  while  exports 
were  considerably  smaller.  The  result  was 
a  balance  in  favor  of  imports  of  nearly 
$2,000,000.  as  against  a  balance  in  favor  of 
exports  a  year  ago  of  nearly  $61,000,000. 
Following  will  be  found  the  merchandise 
import  and  export  figures  for  May  and  11 
months   ending  May,  with   comparisons  for 

Exports     $10l,7;«,619     194,007,422 

Imports     104,209,515     i:^:^,7?:!,7i;j 

F-xcess   imports    . .  .        2,470,896 
Excess    exports    . .  60,8S:J.709 

Eleven    months:  1914.  1913. 

Imports     l,:{00,2O2,414     1,;U3,442,089 

ICxports     1,286.789,064     1,33^,401,437 

Excess  imports    ..      19,413,350 

Excess    exports ....  20,959,308 


Cement  Production. 
Waashington. — All  records  for  produc- 
tion of  Portland  cement  were  broken  in 
1913,  the  total"  output  having  been  92,949,- 
102  barrels,  valued  at  $93,001,109,  this  com- 
pares  with   8:!„3.'J1.191   barrels   in   1913. 


COMMERCIAL   FAILURES. 

Failures  for  the  second  quarter  and  lia- 
bilities for  the  same  period  were  naturally 
less  than  for  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year,  though  exceeding  those  for  the  second 
quarter  of  last  year.  The  six  months'  total 
of  failures  is  larger  than  that  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year,  and  exceeds 
the  number  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
after-panic  year  1908  by  183,  while  liabilities 
were  the  heaviest  since  the  latter  year, 
which,  it  might  be  recalled,  showed  the 
largest  liabilities  for  the  first  half  of  any 
year  ever  recorded.  According  to  Brad- 
street's  report  June  failures  number  1,148, 
a  decrease  of  2.9  per  cent,  from  May,  but 
an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  over  June  a  year 
ago.  Liabilities  were  $33,196,460.  an  in- 
crease of  89  per  cent,  over  May,  and  nicjrc 
than  double  those  of  June  last  year. 

In   the  following  table  will  be   found  the 
failures  monthly  and  quarterly  for  the  first 
six   months   of  the   past   two  years: 
No.  of 
1914.  failures.    Assets.      Lial)ilities. 

Januarv     1.729  $20,421,273  $35,196,682 

February    1.206     10.820,258    20,159,736 

March    1.260     13,530,577     26,1.59,420 

First   quarter     4,195     44,772.108     81,515.838 

April    1,221       8,628.578     17,705.784 

May    1,181       9,493.349     17,491,672 

June     1,148    23,400,902     33,196.460 

Second  quarter  3,550    41,522.829    68,393.916 
Six  months   ..    7.745     86,294,937  149,909,754 
1913. 

January    1.566      8.404,342     15,619,192 

February    1.114     16,159.858     29,802,170 

March    1,235      8,308.715     19,411.481 

First    quarter    3,915     32,872,915     64,832,843 

April    1,148     12,473,968     20,404.323 

May    1,104      7,574,645     14..S89,588 

June     975       6.505.193     14,017,313 

Second  quarter  3,227     26,5.53,806     49,011.224 
Six  months   ..   7,142     59.426,721   113,844,067 


Canadian  Failures  Increase. 
Statistics  compiled  by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co., 
indicate  a  considerable  expansion  in  the 
commercial  mortality  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  during  the  first  half  of  1914,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  six  months 
of  preceding  years,  a  total  of  no  less  than 
1,218  failures  contrasting  with  817  in  1913, 
while  the  aggregate  indebtedness  was  $11,- 
088,235  against  $9,593,498  in  the  earlier  per- 
iod. ■ 


DIGEST  OF  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


FAVORABLE. 

1.  Crop  Outlook. — Largest  winter  wheat 
.Top  on  reciird  virtually  harvested.  Other 
growing  erops  with  ideal  weather  condi- 
tions making  splendid  progress.  Early 
damage  to  cotton  crop  being  rapidly  re- 
covered. 

Indications  of  willingness  of  Adminis- 
tration to  hear  what  business  has  to  say,  in 
other  words  to  recognize  the  business  inter- 
sts  of  the  countrj'  as  a  factor  to  be  heard 
on   legislation  affecting  their   interests. 

3.  Politics. — Prospect  of  Republican  ma- 
Ijority  being  returned  in  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives through  November  election,  and 
I  rest  to  business  from  rad'cal  Ie.gislatinn 
for  a  while. 

4.  Labor  Conditions  improving  through 
demand  to  harvest  bumper  crops.  The  fact 
that  conditions  of  the  past  si.x  months  have 
been  survived  without  reduction  in  wa.ges. 
:i  hopeful  sign. 

5.  Gold. — Outflow  of  gold  stopped:  $sn,- 
000,000  shipped  since  January  1st  has  not 
been  felt  in  monetary  circles  and  will  re- 
turn as  Europe  must  buy  heavily  of  our 
wheat  and   cotton. 

6.  Surplus  Funds. — Xot  since  190S  have 
New  York  banks  held  such  arge  deposits 
for  western  account. 

Easy  Money  Market  in  spite  of  heavy 
Clatlin  and   other  failures. 

8.  Adverse  news  taken  with  composure, 
and   evidences    of   eagerness    to    respuml    t' 

ood  news. 

9.  Liquidated  Condition  of  Business. — 
N'ever  was  there  less  speculative  ex:e-~,  <r 
smaller  stocks,   prices   low. 

10.  Rapid  decline  in  idle  cars  imminent 
:i  move  crops. 

11.  Mexican   situation   improving. 

12.  Strong    Position    of    Foreign    Banks. — 
13  Purchases   of    Merchandise   i.^creasing, 

result  of  actual  urgent  needs  that  can  no 
onger  be  held  up,  especially  in  iron  and 
^teel  trade  and  shown  by  the  equilibrium 
now   on   unfilled   order  books. 

14.  Sentiment  improving,  indications  that 
June  marked  clima.x  of  depression,  and  that 
from   now   on   confidence   and  business   will 

lowly  improve. 

15.  Improvement  in  price  and  demand  for 
copper. 


UNFAVORABLE. 

1.  Determination  of  Administration  to 
pu>li  new  business  regulation  laws  in  the 
lace  of  universal  protests  of  the  business 
interests  of  the  country,  accompanied  with 
the  effort  to  make  the  people  generally  be- 
lieve that  conditions  are  good  and  that 
they  have  not  been  affected  by  recent  rad- 
ical legislation.  .-Xn  effort  to  array  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  wage  earners  against 
so-called    selfish   business   interests. 

3.  Heavy  falling  off  in  exports  and  heavy 
increase  in  imports  continues,  with  growing 
adverse    international    balance. 

:;.  High  cost  of  living,  and  cost  of  e.x- 
tra\agance  and  high  living. 

4.  Railroad  earnings  show  increased 
shrinkage,  some  relief  must  come  in  in- 
creased revenue.  The  horse  to  pull  our 
business  cart  e.xhausted  through  lack  of 
nijurishment. 

.■>.  Increased  Failures.— The  credit  of  the 
dry  goods  trade  curtailed  by  Claflin  fail- 
ure and  fears  that  far  reaching  effects  may 
yet   have   to   be  reckoned  with. 

(!.  Tariff. — Effect  of  tariff  reduction  with 
our  manufacturers  being  felt  and  to  con- 
tinue for  a  long  while,  and  will  become  ser- 
ious should  business  abroad  continue  to 
fall  off. 
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BUSINESS  TRENDS, 


THE  STOCK  MARKET, 

Willi  one  exception  the  tutal  stuck  trans- 
actions on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
during  June  were  the  smallest  in  17  years 
and  below  the  totals  reported  for  any  June 
since  1S94.  During  the  month  just  closed 
4,000,073  shares  exchanged  hands,  that  rep- 
resenting the  smallest  month's  business 
since  November  of  last  year  when  sales  ag- 
.gregated  only  3,765,000  shares,  the  lightest 
total  reported  since  April  1897.  The  June 
figures  indicate  a  drop  of  almost  16  per 
■cent  from  May  and  nearly  GO  per  cent  from 
June,  1913.  Trading  in  bonds  dur'ng  June 
amounted  to  a  par  value  of  $53,848,000,  an 
increase  of  $9,453,000  over  May  and  of  $11,- 
400,000  over  June  1913.  The  following  are 
Bradstreet's  figures  for  the  elapsed  months 
of  the  calendar  year: 

Stocks.  Bunds. 

January    10,105,756     $89,362,000 

February    6,232,873        69,418,000 

March    5,862,153        60,573,000 

April     7.13.8.354        55,767,000 

]\Iay 4.759.349        44,395,500 

June    4,000,073        53.848,000 

Total    38,098,558  •   373.363,500 

OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE, 

Washington,  D.  C. —  Imports  increased 
during  May  over  May  of  last  year,  and  ex- 
ports decreased  in  the  corresponding  per- 
iods, according  to  preliminary  figures  an- 
nounced by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do-, 
mestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

May  imports  aggregated  $163,637,386, 
agamst  $133,723,713  in  May  of  last  year, 
free  merchandise  representing  $102,507,928, 
or  62.7  per  cent  of  the  month's  total,  against 
$69,006,928,  or  51.6  per  cent,  in  May  a  year 
ago.  Domestic  exports  in  May  totaled 
$157,406,572,  a  decrease  of  $33,649,228  as 
compared  with  May,  1913.  Foreign  exports 
totaled  $4,243,631,  against  $3,551,622  in  May 
1913.  The  above  figures  show  a  decrease 
in  the  May  imports  of  $10,259,090  as  com- 
pared with  those  for  April.  The  May  ex- 
ports show  a  decrease  from  those  for  April 
Cjf  $1,560,731. 

For  the  eleven  months  ending  May,  1914, 
imports  totaled  $1,735,885,740,  as  against 
$1,681,762,3S7  last  year;  and  domestic  ex- 
ports,   $2,175,492,419,    against    $2  268,333.478 


last  year.  Foreign  goods  exported  aggre- 
gated $31,932,269  in  the  eleven  months,  com. 
pared  with  $34,145,755  last  year. 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in 
May  was  $1,987,183,  as  compared  with  an 
e.xcess  of  imports  over  exports  in  .^pril  of 
$11,345,606;  and  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  in  11  months'  period  is  $471,538,948. 

Gold  imports  during  the  month  totaled 
$1,972,411,  compared  with  $4,561,260  in  May 
1913,  while  gold  exports  were  $16,835,902, 
against  $12,467,493  in   May  last  year. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Papers  filed  in  the  Eastern  States  last 
month  for  companies  with  $1,000,000  or 
over,  including  increases  in  capital,  repre- 
sented a  total  of  $70,050,000.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $7,350,000  over  the  previous 
month,  but  $9,500,000  less  than  in  June  a 
year  ago.  The  grand  total  of  all  compan- 
ies chartered  last  montth  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  or  over,  covering  all  States,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  East,  amounted  to 
$135,392,000,  against  $162,965,0-00  in  May. 
In  June  last  year  it  was  $123,314,000. 

The  total  incorporations  since  January 
1st  reach  $498,000,000,  a  decrease  of  $642,- 
000,000  compared  with  last  year  and  $740,- 
000,000  less  than  in  same  period  of  1912. 
This  phenomenal  decline  in  new  corpora- 
tions strikingly  shows  the  lack  of  initiativej 
or  new  enterprise  in  business. 

Following  are  the  comparative  figures  as 
specially  compiled  by  The  Journal  of  Com-I 
merce  and  Commercial  Bulletin  of  compan- 
ies incorporated  in  the  Eastern  States  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  with  an  authorized! 
capital  of  $1,000,000  or  more: 

1914.  1913.  1912. 

Jan.  ..  $120,050,000  $332,450,000  $210,520,00( 
Feb.  . .  51,575,000  191,500,000  166,300,00( 
Mar.  ..  57,700,000  166,030,000  159,578,00( 
April.  136,185,000  198,718,000  281,457,00( 
May  .  .  62.700.000  172,200.000  140,284.001 
June  ..  70,050,000  79,550.000  280,170.001 
Total    $498,260,000   1,140,448,000   1,238,309,001 

July 83,650,000     253,518,001 

Aug 63,500,000     164,500,001 

Sept 42,750,000     115,050,001 

Oct 70,856,300      169,495,001 

Nov 77,800,000      154,200,001 

Dec 55,250,000      200,100,001 

Total     $1,534,254,300  $?,295,172.00i 
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BUSINESS   TRENDS. 


IDLE   RAILWAY   CARS. 

'  lortnighlly  bulletin  of  the  American 
'.ay  Association  reports  a  new  surplus 
le  cars  on  June  15th  of  233,334,  a  dc- 
r  of  10,238  since  June  1st.  The  de- 
-i-    occurred   principally   in   the    Central 


Juiu 
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15 


15 


M,.r 
I'ch 
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Dec 

Dec 


232,334 

1242,572 

2  3  8,1'.  4  2 

228.879 

.  312,809 

I    139,518 

!.■>    ....tl24,863 

.    1    153,907 

15 197,052 

1    209,678 

15    .....   214,889 
1    188,850 

13— 

.15    ...    tl01,545 

.  1    57,234 

15 22,C52 

1    '1,842 

15 *6,048 

Net   shortage;  t 


1913— 

Oct.  1   10, 

Sep.  15   40, 

Sep.  1     58, 

Aug.  15  . .    .  .  54, 

Aug.  1 58, 

July  15   .    ...  G9, 

June  30 63, 

June  14 63, 

May  31 50, 

May  15 50, 

May  1 39, 

April  15   57, 

.April  1      .      .  57, 

Mar.  15 37, 

Mar.  1 31, 

Feb.  15 32 

Feb.  1   37, 

Jan.  15   28 

Jan.   1    17 

Maximum  surplus 


374 
150 
306 
425 
445 
405 
,704 
,927 
908 
,294 
,799 
,498 
,988 
,775 
,381 
,183 
,300 
,439 
,053 
for 


rMinimum  surplus  for  year. 


BANK  CLEARINGS, 

r.ank  clearings  make  quite  a  satisfactory 

Ciiiiparison  with  both  immediately  preced- 

'11-   years,  the  total  for  June,  according  to 

the  ^tatement  compiled  by  "Dun's   Review" 

which    includes    returns    from    129    leading 

•inters  in  the  United  States,  amounting  to 

i?l:;,sG9, 912,379,   an   increase   of   1.7   per   cent 

-  c.mpared  with  the  same  month  last  year 

','1   iif  2.1   per  cent  as  contrasted  with  the 

'■sponding   month    in    1912.      The    influ- 

'     of   extreme    dulness    in    stock    market 

■Mt'ons    and    somewhat   quiet    conditions 

certain    industrial   and    commercial    lines 

.-     .ffset  by  the  month  including  one  more 

business   day,   and    New   York   city   reports 

a  gain  of  1.2  per  cent  and  a  loss  of  1.5  per 

cent    respectively,    and    as    many   important 

centers  throughout  the  country  report  more 

or  less  improvement,  the  aggregate  of  bank 

exchanges    at    all    outside    cities    i;    2.4    per 

cent  larger  than  last  year  and  7.1  per  cent 

in  excess  of  two  years  ago. 


COMMODITY   PRICES, 

I'.radstrect's  latest  index  number  reveals 
another  drop,  the  sixth  within  as  many 
months.  The  figures  as  of  June  1st  work 
out  at  8.G214  as  against  8.6234  May  1st,  a 
very  slight  change  and  one  that  reflects  a 
decline  of  a  small  fraction  of  ons  per  cent. 
Tile  current  number  is  the  lowest  registered 
Muce  July  1911  and  it  indicates  a  descent 
uf  4.9  per  cent  from  June  1st  last  year, 
when  prices  were  at  the  lowest  point  touch- 
ed in  the  15  months  preceding  the  date  giv- 
en. Comparison  with  June  1.  1912  discloses 
a  loss  of  5.3  per  cent  but  contrast  with  that 
time  in  1911  shows  an  increase  of  three- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  ''Bradstreets" 
index  numbers  (the  totals  of  the  prices  per 
pound  of  ninety-six  articles)  since  January 
1,   1909: 


1909. 
Jan.  8.203 
Feb.  8.303 
Mar.  8.217 
Apr.  8.316 
May  8.303 
June  8.396 
July  8.457 
8.504 
8.591 
8.748 
8.964 
9.126 
8.515 


Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 
^■ear 


1910. 
9.331 
9.073 
9.111 
9.200 
9.039 
8.911 
8.925 
8.833 
8.953 
8.937 
8.877 
8.784 
S.989 


1911. 
8.836 
8.766 
8.603 
8.532 
8.458 
8.539 
8.594 
8.657 
8.819 
8.806 
8.893 
8.982 
8.713 


1912. 
8.949 
8.958 
8.903 
9.098 
9.270 
9.102 
9.113 
9.159 
9.315 
9.451 
9.478 
9.546 
9.186 


1913. 
9.493 
9.459 
9.405 
9.297 
9.139 
9.072 
8.953 
9.011 
9.100 
9.152 
9.335 
9.329 
9.211 


1914. 
8.885 
8.861 
8.833 
8.756 
8.622 
8.621 


PIG  IRON   PRODUCTION, 

Daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  an 
chracite  pig  iron,  gross  tons: 
1910       1911.       1912 


Jan. 

Feb.. 

Mar., 

April 

May. 


84,148 
85,616 
84,459 
82,793 
77,103 


June  .  75,516 

July..  69,305 

Aug.  .  67,963 

Sep...  68,476 

Oct...  67,520 

Nov..  63,659 

Dec...  57,349 


56,752 
64,090 
70,036 
68,836 
61,079 
59,585 
57,841 
62,150 
65,903 
67,811 
66,648 
65,912 


66,384 
72  443 
77,591 
79,181 
81,051 
81,358 
77,738 
81,046 
82,1?8 
86,722 
87,697 
89,766 


1913.  1914. 

90,172  60,808 

93,369  67,45" 

89,147  75,738 

91,759  75,665 

91,039  67,506 

87,619   

83,601   

82,057   

83,531    

82,133   

74,453   

63,987   
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THE  FUTURE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


James  J.  Hill  Gives  Sound  A 

At  the  Xational  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  President  of  Great 
Xorthern  Railway  made  the  following  re- 
marks. We  consider  Mr.  Hill's  experience 
and  intellect  one  of  the  greatest  assets  this 
country  possesses  and  in  times  like  these 
when  business  experience  seems  to  be  ig- 
nored and  at  a  discount  with  our  legislators, 
we  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing publicity  to  what  we  consider  should 
be  read  by  everyone  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country: — 

"One  way  of  looking  at  the  foreign  trade 
of  any  country  or  of  the  world  considers 
actual  present  conditions  and  immediate  re- 
sults. Another  way  studies  future  develop- 
ments, adapting  itself  to  needs  and  ten- 
dencies as  they  appear  above  the  horizon. 
B}'  one  or  the  other  of  these  methods  the 
foreign  commerce  of  every  country  is  di- 
rected. The  nation  which  knows  how  to 
combine  the  two  will  be  most  prosperous 
and  secure  against  such  unexpected  re- 
verses as  that  which  reduced  Venice  from 
the  trading  soverignty  of  the  w-orld  and 
have  changed  supremacy  in  commerce  from 
one  country  to  another. 

The  foreign  trade  of  all  countries  in  the 
world  was  estimated  in  1912  at  more  than 
$35,000,000,000,  and  rapidly  increasing.  It 
has  doubled  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. That  of  the  United  States  has  about 
doubled  every  twenty  years  since  1830.  The 
total  imports  of  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  are  put  by  Mr.  Whclpley  at 
$16,000,000,000  per  annum;  of  which  the 
United  States  furnishes  $2,000,000,000.  We 
naturally  want  to  increase  that  share  as 
much  as  possible.  There  is  room  for  it, 
since  the  foreign  trade  of  Eigland  per 
capita  averages  about  $123,  that  of  Ger- 
many $67  and  that  of  the  United  States 
S41.  We  are  competing  freely  to-day  in  the 
same  markets  with  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  France.  So  far  as  the  trade  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  the  bars  arc 
down.  The  narrow,  the  limited,  the  local 
view  f)l  a  nation's  foreign  trade  becomes 
no  longer  of  value  or  force.  The  trade 
telescope  has  but  one  focus  for  the  distant 
object  and  the  near.  Commercially  speak- 
ing, the  nations  of  the  earth  have  been 
brought  most  close  to  each  other. 

A  new  order  of  things  has  been  brought 


dvice  and  Interesting  Facts. 

about  by  the  progress  of  human  informa- 
tion, invention,  discovery  and  skill.  Even 
a  century  ago  the  average  man  was  almost 
as  strictly  localized  as  a  tree.  Only  excep- 
tional individuals  cut  themselves  loose 
from  their  environment.  Infrcommuni- 
cation  was  slow  and  difficult.  Foreign  com- 
merce was  confined  to  a  small  range  of  ar- 
ticles. Life  was  narrow  and  limited  in  its 
desires.  Trade  between  nations  was  larger 
in  amount  but  still  retained  many  features 
of  the  days  when  Phen'cia  sent  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  for  her  supply  of  tin, 
or  when  the  ships  of  Rome  carried  to  her 
port  the  grain  to  support  her  growing  pop- 
ulation. 

To-day  commerce  has  burst  the  tram- 
mels once  imposed  upun  it  by  the  small 
range  of  demand  and  supply  and  the 
parochial  conception  of  trade.  The  multi- 
plication of  enormously  increased  rreans  of 
transportation  and  the  cheapening  of  the 
cost  of  carriage  have  conspired  with  great- 
er scientific  knowledge  and  new  machines, 
new  methods,  to  distribute  broadcast  over 
the  world  its  mighty  stores  of  wealth. 
Commodities  as  well  as  people  are  in  con- 
stant and  lively  motion.  No  demand  can 
arise  anywhere  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  that  it  is  not  presently  satisfied.  The 
"First  Book  of  World  Law"  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Peace  Foundation  and  there 
is  the  third  arf'cle  in  its  Declaration  of 
rights:  '"Each  part  of  the  world  needs  all 
the  other  parts;  unimpeded  exchange  of  t'l 
world's  goods  promotes  world  prosperii 
therefore  obstacles  to  such  exchange  mu-i 
be  removed."  Commercially  the  world  is 
becoming  one  vast  clearing-house,  through 
which  must  pass  without  discrimination  the 
orders  and  the  way-bills  and  the  receipt- 
ed statements  of  all  its  busy  people. 

The  character  and  dir-'ction  of  the  larger 
currents  of  trade  are  no  more  under  the 
control  of  any  country  than  are  the  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere  or  the  ocean.  Pur- 
chases are  regulated  by  individual   and   iia- 

;  tional  needs.  Sales  will  be  regulated  and 
production  determined  by  natural  advantag- 

,  es;  the  first  item  in  which  is  a  large  sup- 
ply of  raw  material  of  high  quality.  Wher- 
ever this  exists,  it  will  control,  until  the 
advantage  is  nflfset  somewhere  el.=  e.  the 
trade   in    this   particular   comnunHty.        Fol- 
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lowing  this  plain  rule  it  is  noL  (Jitricult  to 
si'c  where  to  look  for  the  future  commer- 
cial  strength  of  the   United  States. 

We  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  de- 
pend for  our  foreign  sales  chiefly  upon  a 
few  great  staples.  In  food  products  we  are 
already  falling  out  of  line.  Our  increasing 
population,  drawing  upon  a  soil  already 
much  impoverished,  turns  food  production 
from  a  resource  into  a  problem.  Down  to 
ten  years  ago  we  exported  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  of  our  wheat  crop  each  year.  Since 
then  the  percentage  has  rarely  exceeded 
from  10  to  13.  The  rapid  decline  of  our 
position  as  a  producer  of  breadstuffs  has 
been  checked  a  little  by  the  tremendous 
efforts  made  to  induce  a  better  agriculture 
and  a  more  intelligent  c  irc  of  the  soil.  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments,  stirred  by  the 
earnestness  of  individuals  and  by  the  prac- 
tical example  of  great  railroad  companies, 
are  helping  to  make  better  farmers  and  to 
save  and  restore  the  land.  Our  export 
trade  already  feels  some  benefit  from  this 
attempt,  pitifully  small  although  the  results 
of  it  seem  to  a  man  who  goes  through  the 
country  and  sees  how  the  average  farm  is 
handled.  But  nothing  can  prevent  the 
practical  extinction  of  our  grain  exports. 
Cattle  and  dairy  products  are  being  im- 
ported. 

The  United  States  has  an  apparently  sure 
supremacy  in  the  production  of  corn.  More 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  world  acreage  of 
this  cereal  belongs  to  us.  Yet  we  import- 
ed more  than  eight  million  bushels  of  corn 
between  October  3,  1913,  and  the  end  of 
last  February.  So  far  as  breadstuffs  are 
concerned,  we  cannot  rely  upon  them  in 
future  to  supply  any  considerable  portion 
of  our  sales  to  other  countries.  Our  farm 
processes  are  still  almost  incredibly  antique 
and  unproductive.  According  to  a  careful 
study  by  Dr.  Carl  Helfferich,  of  Berlin,  the 
yield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  Germany  in  1912 
was  more  than  double  that  in  the  United 
States;  that  of  rye  nearly  80  per  cent  great- 
er, of  barley  over  30  per  cent,  of  oats  near- 
ly 50  per  cent,  and  of  potatoes  only  a  little 
short  of  100  per  cent.  Such  returns  from  a 
soil  cultivated  long  before  Tacitus  wrote, 
in  a  climate  inferior  to  ours  for  grain  pro- 
duction, tell  the  whole  story  of  American 
farm  methods.  The  best  that  we  can  hope 
for,  continuing  the  slow  improvement  now 
in  progress,  would  be  to  keep  production 
from    lagging    too    far    behind    increase    of 


population.  If  we  double  our  acre  product, 
which  could  easily  be  done,  the  chance-^ 
are  that,  before  our  farmers  can  be  educat- 
ed to  the  point  of  doing  it,  our  population 
will  double  also.  It  has  increased  over 
seven  millions  since  1910.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  per  cent  a  year,  and  the 
most  sanguine  person  cannot,  under  pres- 
ent methods,  expect  from  our  farm  pro- 
duction any  such  continuous  rate  of  growth. 

On  our  other  great  natural  resources  our 
foreign  trade  is  now  and  must  continue  to 
be  based.  The  cotton  consumption  of  the 
world  in  the  last  year  is  estimated  at  some- 
thing under  twenty  million  bales,  and  more 
than  fourteen  million  bales  were .  picked 
from  the  fields  of  our  Southern  States.  But 
the  immense  increase  in  price  has  set  every 
manufacturing  country  of  the  world  at  work 
to  provide  its  own  supply.  England  has 
India  and  Egypt,  both  capable  of  large  cot- 
ton production.  So  are  great  tracts  in 
South  America  and  Africa.  AVe  cannot  ex- 
pect to  retain  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
production  of  this  staple  which  we  once 
enjoyed.  From  the  United  States  comes 
one-half  the  world's  supply  of  copper.  Of 
331,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum,  we  con- 
tributed over  222.000,000.  The  pig  iron  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  in  1912  was 
44  per  cent,  and  its  steel  production  54  per 
cent  of  that  of  the  entire  world.  We  are 
far  ahead  of  ither  countries  in  these  items, 
not  alone  because  of  skill  or  success  in 
manufacturing,  but  because  nature  gave  us 
the  raw  material  in  abundance,  elsewhere 
unknown.  The  history  of  countries  like 
Spain  teaches  what  must  be  expected  where 
reliance  is  placed  upon  resources  that  can- 
not be  reproduced  as  can  the  products  of 
the  soil. 

A  rather  short-sighted  optimism  has  con- 
centrated attention  for  many  years  on  the 
increase  of  our  exports  of  manufactured 
products.  It  is  with  no  intention  of  belit- 
tling the  really  important  conquests  that 
our  large  manufacturers  have  made  that 
attention  is  called  here  to  the  insufficient 
and  precarious  nature  of  this  resource.  Ex- 
ports of  manufactures  imply  compet'tion 
with  all  the  world  and  all  over  the  world. 
It  has  been  proved  that  no  artificial  barriers 
can  prevent  this  ultimate  result.  For  a 
tariff  of  one  nation  equalizes  that  of  anoth- 
er. The  common  factor  cancels  out,  and 
the  battle  must  be  fought,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, just  as  nature  hitends  that  it  shall  be — 
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on  even  terms. 

To  succeed  in  this  field,  therefore,  there 
must  be  a  continuing  advantage  in  access 
to  cheap  raw  material,  or  in  efficiency,  or 
in  opportunities  for  profit  to  capital  invest- 
ed. If  we  measure,  aga-n,  our  progress  by 
that  of  Germany,  which  has  to  obtain  so 
large  a  portion  of  its  raw  material  else- 
where, we  shall  not  feel  so  much  like  self- 
congratulation.  The  great  progress  of  our 
iron  production  has  been  noted.  Yet  Dr. 
Helfferich  finds  that  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease between  1887  and  1911  in  the  United 
States  was  268.5,  and  in  Germany  287.  More- 
over, it  was  486.3  in  Russ-a  and  that  country 
of  undeveloped  resources,  so  similar  in  this 
respect  to  our  own  a  generation  or  more  ago 
must  be  reckoned  within  the  industrial  fu- 
ture. In  steel  production  the  contrast  is  still 
more  marked;  our  percentage  of  increase 
from  1886  to  1910  being  910.3  as  against 
1,335  for  Germany.  It  is  clear  that,  if  we 
are  to  hold  our  own,  we  must  meet  this 
competition  in  production,  which  is  trans- 
lated instantly  into  competition  in  foreign 
trade. 

Germany  has  waxed  fat  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  spoils  taken  from  the  foreign 
trade  of  Great  Britain.  And  perhaps  the 
most  instructive  thing  in  the  world  would 
be  to  consider  the  means  by  which  so 
many  English  markets  have  been  captured 
by  Germany,  and  why  so  many  industries 
have  changed  their  seat  from  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham  to  the  busy  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  German  Empire.  The  main 
reason  lies  in  the  inability  of  the  English 
manufacturer  to  change  his  working  con- 
ditions in  conformity  to  general  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  beyond  his  power  to 
arrest  or  alter,  in  the  markets  wherein  he 
must  give  a  free  field  and  can  hope  for  no 
favor.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  always 
that  the  future  and,  even  more  and  more 
surely,  the  present  struggle  for  foreign 
commerce  must  be  conducted  under  rules 
laid  down  by  civilization  itself.  There  can 
nj  longer  be  a  scarcity  of  any  commodity 
in  any  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
if  a  surplus  of  that  commodity  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  else  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Through  the  growth  of  all  forms 
of  publicity,  of  commercial  reports,  of 
communication  by  cable  and  wireless,  the 
situation  is  at  once  made  known.  Railroads 
and  steamships  are  ready  to  carry  the  de- 
sired   article    from    any    spot    to    any   other 


sprit,  Imwever  distant.  .\nd,  so  long  as  the 
transaction  shows  a  profit,  capital  and  men 
will  be  ready  to  undertake  it.  No  real 
monopoly  of  trade  can  ever  exist  again,  ex- 
cept within  the  narrowest  areas  or  for  an 
inconsiderable  space  of  time. 

It  follows,  necessarily,  that  all  compet- 
itors must  enter  the  lists  under  substan- 
tially equal  conditions.  Now  England  had 
controlled  so  long  a  share  of  the  world's 
commerce  in  manufactures  for  so  long  that 
she  apparently  forgot  this.  She  encouraged 
or  permitted  the  establishment  of  condi- 
tions that  left  her  hands  tied  as  against  a 
free  competitor.  And  the  reason  for  dwell- 
ing at  some  length  here  on  this  is  that  the 
United  States  is  following  her  example. 
The  power  of  the  English  trade  unions  be- 
came practically  arbitrary  in  fixing  wages, 
hours  and  general  working  conditions.  Ger- 
many found  that,  with  a  more  advantageous 
wage  scale,  she  could  go  into  the  world's 
markets,  and  compete  at  prices  v/hich  Eng- 
land could  not  meet.  Hence  the  enormous 
growth  of  German  exports  of  the  manu- 
factured articles.  Hence  a  competition 
which  the  United  States  itself  cannot  meet 
in  many  lines  and  which  it  could  not  meet 
at  all  did  not  immense  and  accessible  nat- 
ural resources  and,  in  certain  lines  of  man- 
ufacture, the  use  of  highly  skilled  labor  and 
highly  complicated  machines  which  cheap- 
er labor  is  not  competent  to  handle  give  us 
a  temporary  advantage.  But  that  advan- 
tage, like  every  other  exceptional  local  con- 
dition in  world  trade,  tends  to  be  equalized 
and  disappear.  For,  in  the  vast  pool  of  the 
world's  activity,  where  the  material,  the 
worker,  the  machine,  the  method  fly  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  at  call, 
only  a  purblind  nation  can  dream  of  basing  I 
its  future  on  anything  less  commanding 
than  equality  or  superiority  in  the  elements  \ 
of  production;  including,  of  course,  the  ' 
wages  of  labor  and  the  remuneration  of 
capital. 

This,  Great  Britain  has  not  yet  fully 
realized.  The  United  States  does  not  ap- 
pear to  understand  it  at  all.  Widespread 
and  long-continued  industrial  distress  in 
England  come  from  attempting  to  hold 
markets  against  competitors  while  main- 
taining a  wage  scale  that  does  not  permit 
her  to  meet  their  prices,  and  does  not  offer 
to  capital  an  inducement  to  go  into  new 
fields  of  development  or  even  to  remain 
where   it  has   hitherto  been   occupied.     She 
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llu^■t^    till-    ii"t    by    rcnidviiiK'    tin.'    shacklt's 
11' •111  lur   iiuhi>tries,  but  by  fastening  other 
-li.H-kK's    nil    her    capitalists;      fetters      that 
;~i    be   added  later  to   those  that  already 
ilie    limbs   of   labor.     She   has   entered 
..i     II    tlie    most    elaborate    experiment    ever 
Mill    1(1    compensate    the    worker    for      the 
«  'ik    he    has    lost    through    insisting    upon 
iiiiiMi^sible  economic  terms,  now  that  work 
i-  11  1  longer  to  be  had,  by  a  vast  eleemosy- 
11  i;y  system  which  makes  the  State  pay  for 
lii^    unemployment,    his    sickness,    his    mis- 
•       line   and   his   death.     He   is    to    be   sus- 
'  d  in   his   position   of  inability  to   com- 
with   other   workers;   and   he   is   to   be 
1'    itccted    against    the    penalty   of   his    eco- 
li    iiiic  defiance  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  whole 
iinunity.      The    budget    just      presented 
-    for   an    annual    expenditure    of   over   a 
i'    ,1  111    dollars.      Twenty   years    ago    it    was 
li;i!t   that  sum.     Taxes  are  now  accomplish- 
ing actual  confiscation. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  this  pro- 
ject is  not  "humanitarian,"  but  unspeakably 
cruel;  through  that  high-sounding  word 
and  its  familiar  fellow,  'Social  justice,"  are 
common  cloaks  for  legislative  cowardice 
or  incapacity  that  does  not  dare  apply  the 
real  remedy  to  the  obvious  disease.  It 
merely  postpones  the  inevitable,  and  in- 
tensifies the  catastrophe  wh'ch  can  no 
more  be  averted  than  hunger  can  satisfy  it- 
self on  air.  Great  Britain  is  now  main- 
taining many  of  her  industries  in  an  artifi- 
cial condition  by  appropriating  for  the  sup- 
port of  one  class  of  her  people  the  proper- 
ty of  another  class.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  this  discussion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  moral  of  the  process,  but  only 
with  its  economic  consequences.  The  Brit- 
ish Empire  is  now  sustainii.g  'tself  by 
sequestering  under  one  guise  or  another, 
the  stored  accumulations  of  past  gener- 
ations. The  end  of  that  policy  comes  when 
this  accumulated  capital  is  exhausted  or 
has  removed  itself  beyond  the  reach  of 
legal  capture.  When  that  day  arrives, 
Great  Britain  will  be  face  to  face  with  her 
real  problem.  Its  magnitude  and  its  dif- 
ficulty will  be  almost  unique  in  history. 

It  would  seem  that,  with  such  events 
passing  before  our  eyes,  and  the  veil  of  the 
future  almost  lifted  for  our  benefit,  we 
should  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  help- 
ful suggestion  or  find  rational  conduct  dif- 
ficult. But  the  burdens  placed  by  unwise 
restrictive   legislation   and  unnecessary   tax- 


atiiin  upon  business  in  tlie  United  States  are 
producing  their  natural  effects  here  also. 
Industry  slackens  less  because  capital  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  presc.it  than  because 
it  is  uncertain  of  the  future.  Just  such 
mistakes  as  Great  Britain  has  made  and  is 
making  may  confront  the  American  work- 
ingman  with  a  lost  job,  an  empty  cup- 
board and  no  younger  and  more  promising 
land  to  wliich  he  can  emigrate  as  is  needy 
fellows  have  done  for  centuries  when 
caught  in  the  vise  of  economic  errors  or 
commercial  revolutions.  The  future  of  our 
industry  must  be  worked  out  here  and  by 
ourselves.  Losing  gradually  the  advan- 
tages that  our  position  and  resources  have 
given  us  up  to  a  recent  date,  nothing  but 
a  deeper  wisdom  and  a  keener  sense  of 
justice  toward  all  the  factors  that  must 
unite  to  create  national  prosperity  i:an 
keep  us  at  the  front  in  the  race  with  other 
nations,  or  even  insure  us  against  d'sap- 
pointment,  disorder  and  economic  dis- 
tress  at  home. 

Markets,  prices,  wages,  remuneration  of 
capital — every  element  that  enters  into  the 
production,  distribution  and  exchange  of 
comodities,  everything  that  forms  the  ma- 
terial of  commerce  or  makes  commerce 
possible,  every  price-making  factor — are 
undergoing  a  world-wide  leveling  process. 
Advantages,  natural  or  acquired,  are  be- 
ing banished  from  the  world  as  certainly 
as  contagious  diseases.  Trade  hereafter 
will  stand  like  a  colossus,  with  one  foot  on 
either  hemisphere;  and  on  the  banner  that 
it  holds  will  be  written,  with  a  new  force 
and  meaning,  the  old  motto  of  democracy: 
"Equality  of  opportunity."  Men  have  for  a 
long  time  demanded  no  less.  The  problem 
of  the  world's  future  is  to  make  them  con- 
tent to  take  that  and  demand  no  more. 

World  trade  cannot  be  a  one-s'ded  af- 
fair. Capital  must  be  considered  as  well' 
as  labor,  because  they  are  "useless  each 
withijut  the  other."  When  a  plant  ceases 
to  be  remunerative,  it  must  be  shut  down. 
Xo  miracle  will  keep  it  running  indefinite- 
ly at  a  loss.  But  then  the  employe  is  out 
of  work.  He  sees  not  far  ahead,  the  pros- 
pect of  suflferitig  for  himself  and  his  family, 
or  removal  to  some  more  favored  land. 
Even  if  he  is  able  to  persuade  some  crack- 
brained  enthusiast  or  some  coldly  selfish 
politician  to  vote  him  a  support  at  the 
public  expense,  under  compulsion  of  law, 
neither  can  that  last  forever,  sooner  or  lat- 
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er  all  outside  resource:  are  exhausted. 
Capital  must  insist  upon  its  fair  remun- 
eration and  labor  must  insist  upon  a  fair 
wage  and  no  more,  in  the  wide  lists  of  the 
open  world.  Back  of  both',  as  behind  most 
of  the  great  movements  and  achievements 
of  the  race,  stands  the  stern  and  compell- 
ing figure  of  death,  their  final  umpire. 

Great  and  true  analogies  often  lie  be- 
fore our  eyes  for  ages  until  we  learn  at  last 
the  interpretation.  This  malcr-al  world  is 
a  creature  of  the  law  of  reduction  to  a 
common  level.  Every  inch  of  fertile  field, 
every  valley  that  delights  the  eye,  had  its 
birth  in  sterile  mountain  fastnesses.  Every- 
where, incessantly,  moisture  and  heat  and 
frost  and  wind  and  running  water  are  at 
work,  leveling  the  earth.  Infinitesimal 
molecules  of  vapor  do  w-hat  no  human  en- 
ginery could  accomplish.  The  crag  splits, 
the  boulder  turns  to  shale,  the  rubble  car- 
ried along  by  the  torrent  becomes  river 
sand,  the  glacier  grinds  stubborn  rock  to 
powder.  Nature  is  the  greatest  of  all 
democrats,   and  she  never  knows   defeat. 

The  moral  world  is  a  separate  sphere, 
where  the  humble  may  climb  and  the  lowly 
be  exalted.  But  in  material  things,  the  law 
of  the  common  level  prevails.  The  day 
is  coming,  some  hints  of  its  dawning  may 
already  be  seen,  when  trade  everywhere 
will  be  carried  on  upon  a  more  equal  foot- 
ing;   when    commerce   will   be   a    battle    be- 


tween peers.  It  is  the  part  of  men  both 
brave  and  wise  to  disband  the  mercenaries, 
to  come  out  from  fortifications  that  the 
years  have  undermined,  and  to  work  in  the 
open  for  advantages  that  will  ultimately  be 
distributed,  like  alluvium  on  the  river  delta, 
evenly  over  the  whole  surface  of  mankind. 
The  nations  first  united  to  suppress 
piracy,  then  joined  against  the  slave  trade, 
and  now  find  thread  adding  itself  to  thread 
in  the  busy  web  which  is  to  cover  the 
whole,  Postal  Unions,  Red  Cross  societies, 
international  agencies  of  many  kinds  are 
preparing  the  way  for  world-wide  arbitra- 
tion. The  capture  and  the  holding  of  for- 
eign markets  w'll  depend,  in  the  long  run, 
on  the  same  things  that  make  domestic 
success  or  failure.  In  the  not  distant  fu- 
ture wage  scales,  profit  percentages,  all  the 
conditions  of  production  will  more  nearly 
standardize  themselves  automatically  all 
over  the  world.  Then  nature's  master  hand 
will  apportion  different  forms  or  divisions 
of  -ndustry  acording  to  the  plan  of  her 
own  handiwork.  Then  individual  and  na- 
tional qualities  will  rnaintain  a  world-wide 
competition,  and  the  fittest  will  prevail. 
In  the  continual  advancement  of  a  com- 
munity become  as  universal  as  the  atmos- 
phere that  wraps  the  common  earth  on 
which  it  lives  and  labors,  the  race  will,  in- 
deed, be  to  the  swift  and  the  battle  to  the 
strong. 


RAILROAD  EARNINGS, 


The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com 
merce  Commission,  and  cover  all  railroads     in   the  United  States  having  gross  income 
of  $1,000,000   or  over  per  year      The   statements   are  per   mile   of  road   operated,  and 
show   gross   revenue   from  operations,  operating  expenses  and  net  operating  revenue. 


Revenue 

1911-12  

Expenses  Net. 

1 

Revenue. 

912-13  

Expenses.  Net. 

. 1913-14  

Revenue.  Expenses 

Net. 

July  .. 

.  $1,025 

$693 

$327 

$1,113 

$750 

$363 

$1,161 

$814 

$348 

Aug.  . 

.   1,119 

726 

393 

1,211 

776 

435 

1,219 

831 

388 

Sept.  . 

.   1,137 

725 

411 

1,206 

775 

430 

1,237 

832 

405 

Oct.  .. 

1,175 

749 

425 

1,311 

827 

484 

1,294 

870 

424 

Nov.  . 

.   1,093 

734 

360 

1,213 

806 

407 

1,163 

824 

339 

Dec.  . 

1,046 

720 

326 

1,159 

799 

360 

1,100 

800 

299 

Jan.  . 

032 

728 

203 

1,087 

803 

284 

1,005 

776 

229 

Feb.  . 

964 

710 

254 

1,011 

752 

259 

000 

729 

171 

Mar.  . 

.   1,051 

746 

305 

1,081 

799 

282 

1,076 

782 

294 

April  . 

974 

717 

257 

1,068 

806 

2G3 

1,021* 

763* 

258* 

May  . 

.   1,030 

735 

295 

1,154 

834 

321 

June  . 

.   1,075 

737 

339 

1,140 

803 

337 

Totals. 

$12,621 

$3,725 

$3,895 

$13,754 

$9,530 

$4,225 

*   Report  of  the   Bureau  of  Railway  Economics;    Interstate    Commerce    Commission 
returns  not  vet  available. 
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JUDGE  GARY'S  REMARKS  ON  THE  SITUATION. 

Speech  Delivered  by  Elbert  H.  Gary,  Chair  nan,   to   the   Presidents   of   the    Subsidiary 
Companies  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  on  June  25,  1914. 


P~ollo\ving  the  usual  custom  before  my 
annual  departure  for  Europe,  I  will  make 
some  general  observations  which  are  applic- 
able to  our  companies  and  include  topics 
of  interest,  whether  my  conclusions  may  be 
entirely  justified   or  not. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  foolish  to 
claim  that  business  conditions  generally  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time  are  satis- 
factory. I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  in  our  lines,  taken  as  a  whole,  business 
conditions  during  the  last  few  months  have 
been  worse  than  they  have  been  before  at 
any  time  during  the  last  decade.  It  is  true 
the  volume  of  orders  during  the  last  two 
weeks  has  increased  somewhat,  but  the 
prices  obtained  are  so  low  that  as  a  total 
result  of  our  business  activities  there  is  not 
up  to  the  present  time  very  much  improve- 
ment. I  fear  the  earnings  of  all  the  com- 
panies for  the  present  quarter  will  be  rather 
small  by  comparison  with  other  periods,  but 
the  exact  figures  I  am  not  acquainted  with, 
for  as  you  know  they  are  not  definitely 
made  up  until  the  day  the  results  are  given 
out  to  the  public. 

There  are  various  causes  for  business  de- 
pression, some  of  which  will  occur  to  you 
that  I  do  not  mention.  It  is  fair  and  proper 
for  anyone  to  honestly  and  accurately  state 
causes  for  any  known  effect  so  far  as  he 
is  able. 
Loss  of  Property  Through  War,  Etc. 

In  the  first  place  there  has  been  through- 
out the  world  during  the  last  two  years 
great  destruction  and  waste  of  property. 
Wars,  which  were  severe,  and  preparations 
for  possible  wars  by  way  of  buying  and 
burning  powder  and  other  instruments  of 
warfare,  have  materially  depleted  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  world;  and  the  effects 
have  been  felt  in  all  countries  and  localitios, 
whether  they  were  directly  involved  or  not. 
It  requires  a  good  deal  of  time  to  recupera'e 
from  losses  created  by  disturbances  of  this 
kind.  Then  the  floods  and  fires  and  acci- 
dents at  sea  and  on  land  have  resulted  in 
the   destruction   of  and   injury   to   property. 

I  think  in  ordinary  discussions  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  these  general  causes  which  are 


S'l  very  important  in  the  consideration  of 
reasons  for  depression  in  our  business;  and 
ciuite  likely  we  are  also  inclined  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  we  shall  recover  from  these  effects. 
Unrest  and  Agitation. 

.Again,  the  agitation  throughout  the  uni- 
verse prompted  froin  good  motives,  or 
sometimes  from  motives  of  cupidity,  and 
at  other  times  by  reason  of  individual  effort 
to  succeed  politically,  have  had  a  decided 
and  adverse  influence.  There  has  been 
more  or  less  antagonism  between  different 
elements  in  society,  which  has  had  a  de- 
cided influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
wlio  were  financially  responsible  for  and 
active  in  carrying  on  the  business  affaifi; 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  long  story  to  attempt: 
to  describe  the  causes  in  detail  for  these- 
agitations  or  their  effect.  But  there  seems, 
to  have  been  more  unrest,  more  disturbance,, 
more  open  antagonism  between  different 
classes  of  people  than  ever  before.  And 
there  is  little  doubt  that  business  conditions 
everywhere  have  been  influenced  by  this  agi- 
tation. This  country  is  no  exception. 
Bad  Effects  of  Discriminating   Legislation. 

In  this  country  the  depression  lias  lieen 
worse  than  it  has  been  in  many  other  coun- 
tries, notwithstanding  we  may  not  have 
been  closely  connected  with  some  of  the 
causes  I  have  referred  to.  Then  we  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  legislation  and 
threatened  legislation,  particularly  such  as 
seems  to  be  discriminatory.  As  I  view  it, 
one  of  the  worst  things  that  could  happen 
to  any  country  is  to  enact  laws  which  are 
calculated  to  protect  or  to  punish  one  class 
of  citizens  to  the  detriment  of  other  classes. 
Both  are  injured,  and  both  become  distrust- 
ful  and   dissatisfied. 

The   Effect  of  the  Tariff. 

And  the  tariff  law  lately  passed  has  ad- 
versely affected  the  business  conditions  of 
tTiis  country,  in  my  judgment.  This  is  not 
or  ought  not  to  be  a  political  question;  it 
is  an  ecbnomic  question.  To  my  mind  it 
is  unfair  to  any  country  to  place  it  upon  a 
free-trade  basis  if  it  has  to  come  into  com- 
petition   witli   another  country   which   is   on 
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a  protected  basis,  assuming  of  course  that 
the   interests   of  the   countries   respectively 
are   the   same   with   reference   to   the   appli- 
cation of  laws  of  this  kind.     I  have  never 
believed  in  protective  laws  which  would  per- 
mit the   citizens   of  any   country   to   collect 
unreasonable  prices  for  their  commodities. 
I    believe    protection    should    cease    at    the 
point  where  mere  protection  is  afforded  and 
where   opportunity  to   oppress  commences. 
But  the  present  laws,  so  far  as  they  affect 
our  business  at  least,  are  not  in  my  judg- 
ment adequate  to  protect.     As  to  the  effect 
upon  other  lines  of  business,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  to    discuss   at   this    time,   although   ol 
course   we  are   more  or  less   influenced  by 
general   conditions.     While   the   imports   of 
iron  and  steel  to  this  country   may  not  be 
large  as  compared  with  the  total  of  our  pro- 
duction,  yet   if   they   are    not   large    it   will 
be   because   the   prices  are   so  low  that  the 
foreign  manufacturers  cannot  afford  even  to 
dump  their  surplus  into  this  country.     .And 
that  brings  the  people  of  this  country,  in- 
cluding not  only  those  who  furnish  capital 
for    doing   business,    but    also    the    working 
men  of  the  country,  into  active  competition 
with   labor   of  foreign   countries,   paid   very 
meagerly  as  compared  with  the  wages  paid 
in  this  country.     We  have  reason  to  expect 
that  under  the  present  tariff  law  the  earn- 
ings of  manufacturers  will  not  be  as  large 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  order  to  furnish  to 
the    investor   a    fair    return    on    the    capital 
actually  invested  in  his  business  or  the  pay- 
ment to  his   employees  of  the  wages   they 
need  and  should  be  entitled  to  receive.     If 
this  be  true  it  is  only  a  question   of  time 
-when  the  majority  of  the  people  will  realize 
that  unreasonably  low   tariff  rates  are  not 
of   general   benefit;  and  in   that  case   there 
will  be  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  country. 
Business  Halting  but  Expectant. 
The    other    side    of- the    general    situation 
I  have  before  referred  to,  and  you  are  famil- 
iar  with    it.     Any    man    of   experience    and 
thought  must  realize  that  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  there  will  be  a  decided 
improvement;  when  this  country  will  make 
greater  and  more  satisfactory  progress  than 
ever  before.     Business  is  halting  but  expect- 
ant.    We  have  always  the  production  from 
the  ground  which  is  steadily  increasing  in 
quantity  and  value;  and  we  have  an  ener- 
getic, persistent,  courageous  and  fair-minded 
people  to  deal  with.     That  there  are  bound 
to  be  exceptions  to   tlic   rule   goes  without 


saying.  But  the  minds  of  men  sooner  or 
later  reach  the  common  basis  that  all  share 
in  prosperity  or  adversity.  No  class  can 
long  prosper  or  even  survive  to  the  destruc- 
tion or  failure  of  another  class. 

Early  Autumn  Improvement  Expected. 
I  believe  in  the  early  autumn  we  shall 
see  an  improvement  in  our  business  con- 
ditions. We  are  already  witnessing  an  in- 
crease in  tonnage;  and  it  will  be  further 
increased,  I  trust.  The  mere  fact  that  ton- 
nages are  increasing  from  day  to  day  will 
naturally  influence  some  improvement  in 
prices.  Therefore  I  think  our  earnings 
'should  be  more  satisfactory  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  Indeed,  as  I  have  re- 
marked before,  generally  when  we  have  a 
very  good  six  months  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year  there  is  likely  to  be  poorer 
business  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  and 
vice  versa.  Now  business  has  been  bad 
enough  during  the  first  half  of  1914,  and 
we  hope  at  least  that  it  will  be  very  much 
better  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 
And  I  am  rather  expecting  it.  We  must 
not  be  discouraged  on  account  of  the  ad- 
verse conditions;  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  hopeful.  And  the  realization  of  our 
hopes  is  only  a  question  of  time.  We  must 
be  more  diligent  and  persistent  than  ever. 
Let  us  do  everything  in  our  power  to  assist 
in  restoring  confidence  and  prosperity. 
Attitude  of  Corporation  and  Its  Officers. 

I  consider  it  important  to  have  in  mind 
and  to  discuss  what  should  be  our  attitude 
toward  each  other  and  towards  all  others. 
We  frequently  criticise  one  another  and 
think  we  have  reason.  Quite  likely  yon 
may  think  that  the  President  of  the  Cor- 
poration or  the  Chairman  or  even  the 
Finance  Committee  or  Board  of  Director> 
is  not  always  considerate  of  your  interest,-. 
Please  remember  that  if  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  your  conclusion  at  any  one  time 
it  is  not  because  of  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  decisions  you  may 
criticise.  And  in  dealing  with  one  another 
each  should  remember  that  the  other  is 
honest  in  his  intentions  and  feels  confident 
his  opinion  is  justified.  One  or  the  other 
may  be  mistaken.  Both  are  sincere,  and 
both  striving  in  the  same  direction.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  all  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  Steel  Corporation.  None  of 
them  fails  to  appreciate  your  merits  or  your 
work.  None  of  them  ever  has  the  slightest 
disposition  to  accuse  you  of  selfishness  or  of 
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in  intention  to  insist  npon  tlio  claims  of 
/OUT  own  company  to  tlie  prejudice  of  the 
nterests  of  other  companies,  or  the  Corpor- 
ition.  No  one  connected  witli  the  Steel  Cor- 
joration  believes  that  you  do  not  lie  awake 
nights,  so  to  speak,  as  widl  as  they,  study- 
ng  the  interests  of  your  particular  com- 
jany.  or  that  you  ever  fail  to  do  everything 
ou  can  to  advance  the  interests  in  your 
rharge.  or  that  you  are  indifferent  to  the 
nterests  of  others.  They  know  3'ou  arc 
niliim  day  and  night  because  you  believe 
I  i^  \  our  duty,  as  it  is  your  pride,  to  assist 
ii  protecting-  and  promoting  the  interests 
'1  the  Steel  Corporation.  We  may  say  or 
\(.  may  do  things  at  times  that  lead  you  to 
lu-  conclusion  that  we  are  inconsiderate; 
ut  if  we  are  wrong  in  what  we  do  or  what 
ve  say  it  is  because  we  are  mistaken.  Re- 
nemlicr,  we  intend  to  be  honest  and  sincere, 
hat  we  have  no  personal  a.xes  to  grind, 
hat  we  are  not  trying  to  advance  personal 
nterests,  that  we  are  considering  the  rights 
f  the  Steel  Corporation  and  others  who 
nay  be  connected  with  or  affected  by  it 
ir  its  decisions.  And  so  you  must  con- 
inue  to  be  as  generous  in  your  considera- 
ion  of  these  questions  as  you  have  been 
nd  as  we  have  tried  to  be.  What  I  have 
aid  in  this  respect,  gentlemen,  iray  be  ap- 
lied  to  many  others  outside  of  our  cor- 
orations  whom  we  are  quite  inclined  to 
riticise.  We  criticise  the  law-maker;  we 
riticise  the  ofificials  of  the  state  or  of  the 
ountry;  and  we  sometimes  go  so  far  as 
o  complain  of  the  courts.  As  a  rule  we 
ught  not  to  find  fault  with  the  individual 
iw-maker  or  the  individual  public  official, 
nd  least  of  all  the  judges  of  the  courts; 
3r  we  must  admit  that  when  they  make 
leir  decisions,  as  law-makers  in  the  passage 
f  a  law,  or  in  the  administration  and  appli- 
ation  of  the  law.  or  in  the  decision  of  a 
uestion  which  is  brought  up  for  hearing, 
lese  men  intend  to  be  honest;  they  are 
incere.     That  they  or  any  of  them  may  be 

rong  in  any  individual  case  is  true,  but 
)  such  cases  we  should  oppose  the  act 
one,  the  decision  rendered,  the  law  passed, 
ither  than  to  attack  the  individual  and 
lus  bring  reproach  generally  upon  the 
eople  of  the  country. 

I   do   not   intend   to   minimize   or   to   neu- 

alize  the  effect  of  what  I  may  have  saiil 
l)OUt  the  demagogue  who.  on  the  stump 
r  in  other  places,  may  indulge  in  language 

hich  is  calculated  to  promote  his  individ- 


ual interest  at  the  particular  time  in  secur- 
ing or  retaining  otficc.  But  it  is  wiser  to 
criticise  his  action.  His  motives  may  be 
good.  I  l)elieve  this  is  the  fairer  way,  and 
that  it  is  for  our  own  interest  to  take  this 
position. 

These  questions  are  very  important  at  tlie 
present  time,  and  you  men  have  great  in- 
fluence day  by  day  concerning  these  ques- 
tions. Our  position  should  be  high-minded 
and  entitle  us  to  respect  and  confidence. 

Individuals  High  Up  in  Business  World 
Must  Cease  to  Give  Cause  for  Complaint. 

There  is  another  thing  very  important 
to  be  considered.  It  applies  to  all  men  of 
wealth  or  infiuence  or  who  occupy  positions 
similar  to  yours;  but  it  is  sufficient  now 
for  us  to  consider  the  question  as  applicable 
to  ourselves  individually.  The  undue,  the 
unreasonable,  the  unjustifiable  agitation 
throughout  the  world  comes  partly  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  facts  or  from  the 
belief  that  there  is  good  cause  for  attack- 
ing those  who  occupy  positions  of  power 
and  influence.  No  doubt  all  of  us  make 
mistakes,  and  do  things  we  ought  not  to  do; 
but  there  is  no  excuse,  or  if  there  is  excuse 
there  will  be  no  longer  toleration  of  the 
individuals  occupying  positions  such  as  you 
occupy,  if  you  intentionally  wrong  any 
other  interests  which  may  be  affected  by 
your  action  or  your  decisions.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  power  or  influence  will  consistently 
avoid  giving  any  just  ground  for  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  citizens, 
then  in  that  way  and  only  in  that  way  will 
the  former  secure  and  retain  confidence, 
and  so  be  able  to  convince  the  larger  num- 
ber that  it  is  for  their  interests  from  every 
standpoint  to  co-operate,  and  thus  labor 
for  the   success   and   protection   of  all. 

To  my  mind  this  is  one  of  the  burning 
questions  of  today.  I  am  talking  to  the 
business  family.  We  are  all  on  the  same 
footing.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  admit, 
if  I  were  discussing  the  question  with  many 
of  the  agitators  of  the  present  day,  that  the 
causes  of  present  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
are  our  fault.  But  that  has  no  bearing 
when  we  are  considering  it  for  ourselves 
and  between  ourselves  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  our  conduct  and  attitude  should 

1)0. 

Responsibility  to  Stockholders. 

We  represent,  because  we  arc  placed  and 
kept  in   position   liy  them,   the   stockholders 
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of  uur  Corporation,  and  therefore  our  first 
duty  is  to  them.  Unless  we  can  serve  them 
in  accordance  with  their  interests  and  so 
as  to  secure  their  approval  of  what  we  do, 
we  have  no  right  to  occupy  or  remain  in 
our  positions.  We  have  no  right  to  con- 
sider personal  interests;  we  have  no  author- 
ity lor  trying  to  advance  our  own  claims 
unreasonably  to  the  prejudice  of  the  stock- 
holders of  our  Corporation.  Sometimes 
there  may  be  temptation  offered  to  secure 
personal  profit  or  advantage,  even  at  the 
risk  of  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  stock- 
holders. I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  in  this 
room  who  would  yield  to  a  temptation  of 
that  kind.  But  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
all  the  time  against  the  possibility  of  any- 
one in  any  capacity  connected  with  any  of 
the  companies  departing  from  the  limits  of 
propriety.  We  must  be  alert  and  coura- 
geous; we  must  stand  solid  on  all  occasions 
against  being  a  party  to  or  consenting  to 
any  imposition  of  the  kind  referred  to. 
Everyone  will  respect  us  more,  but  whether 
they  do  or  not  is  immaterial.  We  must 
do  our  duty  to  the  stockholders  of  this 
Corporation.  Such  is  our  pleasure.  They 
trust  us;  they  hear  about  our  organization 
and  they  believe  in  it;  they  send  their 
proxies  year  by  year  to  us  because  they 
think  we  are  dependable;  and  we  must 
never  fail  them. 

If  it  be  said  that  action  we  have  taken 
at  different  times  has  not  been  favorable 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  Corporation  be- 
cause it  has  reduced  the  profits  of  the  Cor- 
poration, we  may  disagree.  I  realize  that 
when  we  increased  the  wages  of  our  men 
not  long  since,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  million 
dollars  a  year,  we  took  just  that  amount 
out  of  the  earnings  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  available  to  the  stockholders;  and 
when  we  paid  out  last  year  seven  million 
dollars  for  the  welfare  of  our  employees 
we  prevented  an  addition  of  that  amount 
to  the  general  surplus  of  the  Corporation. 
In  many  other  ways,  by  the  generous  treat- 
ment of  competitors,  of  customers,  and  of 
others  who  might  be  affected  by  our  deci- 
sions, we  have  reduced  for  the  time  being 
the  sum  of  money  which  the  stockholders 
might  otherwise  have  received  and  been 
entitled  to.  But  the  decisions  which  we 
have  made  have  been  rendered  because  we 
believed  they  were  right  and  just.  And  if 
those  reasons  are  not  sufficient  in  the  opin- 
ions of  any  stockholders,  then  certainly  we 
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may  appeal  to  iheir  judgment  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  pecuniary  interests,  be- 
cause everything  we  have  done  has  in  the 
long  run  contributed  to  their  profit.  Their 
Corporation  is  more  valuable,  it  stands  bet- 
ter in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  it  secures 
better  service  from  its  employees,  it  secures 
fairer  treatment  from  its  competitors  and 
from  the  general  public,  it  has  succeeded 
better  year  by  year;  and  therefore,  even  if 
we  were  considering  profits  only,  we  have 
been  acting  wisely;  and  certainly  we  have 
been   conscientious. 

Regarding  Wages. 
You  have  in  your  minds  at  the  present 
time,  no  doubt,  because  of  your  environ- 
ments and  a  prevailing  sentiment,  the  ques- 
tion of  wages  of  your  employees.  You 
know  that  some  are  making  reductions. 
Others  in  large  numbers  are  contemplating 
general  reductions  and  you  fear  you  may 
be  obliged,  before  we  pass  through  and  out 
of  the  general  and  great  depression  now 
existing,  to  reduce  the  wages  of  your  men. 
I  have  this  to  say:  when  we  feel  we  are 
required  to  take  any  action  we  dislike, 
whether  it  is  in  competition  with  other 
manufacturers  or  whether  it  is  in  reducing 
the  wages  of  our  men,  then  it  is  soon 
enough  for  us  to  dispose  of  these  questions. 
When  we  feel  we  are  forced  to  do  a  thing 
in  self-defense  then  we  have  no  right  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts.  But  until  we  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  our  men.  .1  hope  we  will  not  do  it. 
Tribute  to  Workmen. 
We  must  admit  our  men  have  Ijeen  very 
faithful  to  us.  No  large  body  of  laboring 
men  ever  before  treated  their  employers 
as  fairly  and  decently  as  the  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  employees  of  our  com- 
panies have  treated  us.  Considering  their 
education  and  their  experience,  their  belief, 
formed  largely  in  other  countries,  concern- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  ordinary  employer  of 
labor,  and  their  lack  of  opportunity  for  in- 
vestigating and  tmderstanding  the  motives 
of  their  employers,  our  men  have  been  very 
decent  in  their  conduct  toward  us.  There 
may  have  been  exceptions;  you  may  always 
find  exceptions  to  a  rule;  but  I  speak  of  our 
men  as  a  whole.  They  know  generally  what 
you  think  of  them,  they  know  what  your 
concern  for  them  has  been  and  is,  they 
believe  you  appreciate  their  dispositions, 
that  you  are  day  by  day  considering  their 
welfare  and  making  a  study  of  questions  in 
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n  .;.uil  to  llu-  iiuprovciuciit  of  coiulitiiHis  lor 
lik'  iiiul  lu-altli  and  safety.  They  are  not 
.It  ;ill  liliiul  to  the  fact  that  you  have  treated 
tin  111  .>ii  tile  wliole  better  than  employers 
>  V .  r  liefore  treated  their  workmen.  And 
ii  Ikis  lieen  a  great  satisfaction  to  you  and 
1  '  ill  of  us  to  know  that,  actuated  by  high 
"lives,    you    have    done    the    right    thing, 

:  also  that  you  have  done  a  good  thing 
the  stockholders  whom  you  represent, 
1  V  .inse  you  have  secured  loyalty  and  efli- 
vi.nt  service.  I  do  not  say  j-ou  niay  not  be 
I-  impelled  to  reduce  wages.  You  are  sorely 
itud  by  the  results  of  labor  in  other  coun- 
tries receiving  very  much  less  pay,  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  the  present  laws  of 
the  country  which,  in  passing,  I  should  say 
were  passed  because  those  who  voted  for 
them  believed  they  were  right  and  would 
benefit  the  largest  number.  We  believe 
they  were  mistaken  in  the  passage  of  those 
laws,    and    time    will    probably    more    fully 

iHinstrate  we  are  right;  but  whether  you 

compelled  to  reduce  your  wages  or  not, 

I  trust  you  will  give  due  credit  to  the  claims 

ml   to  the  merits  of  your  men  in  connec- 

11' '11   with  the   possibility  of  your  resources 

I'lfure    you    conclude    to    make    reductions. 

1   am  not  seeking  to  influence  you  at  all;   I 

l:a\e  been  trying  to  draw  a  picture  of  your 

minds  as  I  see  them,  as  indicated  by  what 

\"ii  have  said  and  what  you  have  done,  and 

1'    ^ive   you    to   understand   that   so   far   as 

'•'    "flicials  here  are  concerned  at  least,  and 

-   [  believe,  the  members  of  our  Board  of 

Mil  ctors  and   our   Finance   Committee,   we 

re   with  you   the   desire   to   continue   the 

uient  of  high  wages  so  long  as  we  can. 

Economy  in  Expenditures. 

Speaking  particularly  of  your  indi\idual 
ind  daily  work,  may  I  refer  again  to  the 
question  of  economy  in  expenditures.  Per- 
ionally  I  do  not  think  extravagant  expendi- 
ures  on  the  part  of  an  individual  who  keeps 
vithin  the  limits  of  his  resources  is  neces- 
arily  a  bad  thing  for  the  country,  provided 
property  or  wealth  is  not  destroyed  or  in- 
ured. I  think  if  a  wealthy  man  distributes 
lis  money,  even  by  extravagant  expendi- 
ures,  amongst  the  people  of  his  own  coun- 
ry,  there  is  no  harm  done,  and  that  others 
hould  be  slow  to  criticise.  I  am  not  talk- 
ng  now  from  any  ethical  standpoint  or  the 
iisposition  one  may  have  to  ridicule  osten- 
ation.  Extravagant  expenditures  by  a  na- 
ion  which  purchases  its  supplies  of  other 
ations  is  another  thing.     We  should  bring 


from  other  nations  to  this  country  all  the 
wealth  which  we  can  properly  and  honestly 
secure  in  fair,  open  dealing.  Any  law 
which  reduces  the  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived from  other  countries  or  increases  the 
amount  left  in  other  countries  is  bad.  And 
1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  not  only  more  fully  realize  and 
appreciate  this  position,  but  they  will  by 
study  and  thought  determine  for  themselves 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  protect 
tluir  interests  so  far  as  it  can  be  legiti- 
mately done,  and  in  order  to  make  this 
country,  as  it  ought  to  be,  prosperous  and 
successful  without  these  recurring  depres- 
sions, so  that  we- may  continuously  secure 
and  reap  the  benefit  of  the  great  advantages 
which  we  possess,  and  which  is  certain  some 
time  in  the  future,  I  hope  the  near  future, 
to  place  your  business  on  a  fair  and  reason- 
able basis.  If  time  shall  prove  we  are 
wrong  in  our  present  opinion  of  the  laws 
referred  to  as  to  their  injury  to  business, 
we  should  be  the  first  to  admit  it.  Mean- 
\vhiJe.v/e_should,dQ  everything  practicable 
to  assist  in  making  the  laws  in  their  results 
equal  to  the  benefits  claimed  by  those  who 
are  responsible  for  their  adoption.  Our  in- 
fluence should  be  exerted  in  favor  of  exist- 
ing laws,  and  we  should  cordially  support 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  administer 
them. 

Strictest  Economy  the  Order  of  the  Hour, 

With  reference  to  the  expenditures  which 
are  being  made  for  our  companies,  we  are 
obliged  to  use  the  strictest  economy  all  the 
time.  We  occupy  positions  of  trust;  we 
are  expending  daily  money  which  is  not 
our  own.  Our  stockholders  have  a  right,  to 
hold  us  to  a  strict  account.  The  fact  that 
the  Corporation  or  any  of  the  companies 
may  be  rich  or  may  be  prosperous  or  may 
have  money  in  the  treasury,  furnishes  no 
justification  for  needless  or  extravagant  ex- 
penditures. We  are  more  inclined  perhaps 
to  consider  these  questions  in  times  like 
these,  when  there  is  danger  of  the  continu- 
ance of  a  depression  which  may  materially 
reduce  our  cash  resources;  but  we  should 
all  the  time,  whether  we  are  prosperous  or 
not,  realize  that  in  the  distribution  of  the 
funds  in  our  charge  we  have  no  right  to  pay 
out  any  money  that  i«  not  certainly  required. 

Now,  I  presume  that  some  of  you  might 
be  surprised  to  know  how  your  individual 
expense  accounts  compare  with  those  of 
other  officials.     I  do  not  say  this   from   tlie 
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books.  1  am  quite  sure  many  of  yuu  would 
be  surprised  if  you  should  examine  the  ex- 
pense accounts  of  the  oflficials  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  I  know  they  are 
small. 

Economy  Also  in  Extensions. 
Some  of  you  may  be  disappointed  during 
the  next  few  months  by  not  receiving  rec- 
ommendations for  extensions.  Probably 
you  will  secure  favorable  consideration  of 
all  recommendations  which  you  may  make 
for  expenditures  calculated  to  add  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  your  employees,  and 
for  all  of  those  which  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee determines  are  necessary  to  keep 
your  properties  in  condition  or  to  take  care 
of  the  business  which  is  on  your  books  or 
which  may  be  placed  on  your  books  if  a 
proposed  expenditure  is  made.  But,  for  re- 
quests to  make  extensions  like  the  Canadian 
plant,  which  we  all  would  like  to  see  im- 
mediately built  if  we  could  afford  it,  or  ad- 
ditions to  your  plants  in  places  merely  be 


cause  you  believe  the  return  would  be  large, 
I  think  you  may  conclude  that  the  President 
will  be  slow  to  present  such  claims  to  the 
Finance  Committee  during  the  summer;  and 
that  if  he  did,  the  Finance  Committee  would 
hesitate  to  endorse  them.  I  am  influenced 
to  say  this  not  because  I  might  disagree 
with  any  of  you  concerning  your  recom- 
mendations, but  because  I  believe  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  continuous  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  Corporation  and  its 
interests  that  we  keep  ourselves  as  strong 
in  cash  resources  as  may  seem  practicable 
and  justified  by  the  particular  circumstances 
which   may  be   presented. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  have  a  gooJ 
summer.  I  shall  have  you  and  your  work 
in  mind  while  I  am  away.  I  shall  not  for 
a  moment  forget  your  loyalty  to  the  inter- 
ests in  your  charge  or  your  friendship  for 
me  personally.  I  trust  you  may  keep  well 
and  suffer  no  adversity  or  discomfort.  And 
I  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  return  to 
active  communication  with  you. 


TOPICAL  TALKS  ON  IRON. 


XVI.     The   Location  of   Iron  and  Steel  Works. 


Very  curious  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  principles  observed  in  selecting  loca- 
tions for  iron  and  steel  plants.  In  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  industry's  development 
the  rules  have  varied  widely. 

In  the  early  days  of  iron  making  there 
was  naturally  no  choice.  The  difficulties 
of  transportation  were  such  that  the  man- 
ufacture had  to  be  conducted  where  the 
ore  was  found.  The  fuel,  being  charcoal, 
was  obtainable  nearly  everywhere.  Scat- 
tered almost  throughout  the  Appalachian 
mountains  are  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  the 
manufacture  naturally  grew  where  the  de- 
mand arose.  In  the  old  days  a  large  belt 
of  country  through  Pennsylvania  was  dot- 
ted with  forges,  making  wrought  iron  di- 
rect from  native  ore.  Here  and  there  was 
a  blast  furnace,  making  pig  iron  for  iron 
foundries. 

When  rail  transportation  developed,  iron 
making  still  clung  quite  closely  to  the  ore 
deposits,  but  with  the  introduction  of  coal 
as  fuel  for  various  purposes  and  the  exten- 
sive use  of  the  puddling  furnace,  a  new  in- 
fluence  was   developed. 

In    these   later   times   one   is   disposed   to 


conclude  that  the  reason  Pittsburgh  be- 
came the  greatest  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turing center  in  the  world  was  because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  Connellsville  coking 
coal  basin,  and  while  that  may  be  true  of 
the  district's  later  development,  it  was  not 
true  as  to  the  inception  of  -ron  making  in 
Pittsburgh.  Coke,  of  course,  is  used  only 
as  a  blast  furnace  fuel,  and  the  fact  is  ^hat 
Pittsburgh  was  a  great  wrought  iron  mak- 
ing and  finishing  town  long  before  it  had 
any  blast  furnaces.  Disregarding  an  un- 
successful attempt,  in  i792,  at  operating  a 
blast  furnace  at  Pittsburgh,  the  first  Pitts- 
burgh district  blast  furnace  was  built  as 
late  as  1859,  when  there  were  probably 
dozens  of  iron  mills.  We  do  not  have  <it 
hand  records  of  the  iron  mills  existing  in 
Pittsburgli  at  various  early  dates,  but  there 
is  one  piece  of  information  which  is  illu- 
minating. In  Swank's  first  iron  and  steel 
works  directory,  published  in  87-J,  there 
were  listed  eight  iron  mills  as  then  oper- 
ating, which  had  been  built  at  various  dates 
from  1824  to  1842.  How  many  more  there 
were  in  that  early  period,  long  before  the 
first  blast  furnace,  which  did  not  survive  in 
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onlcr    til    he    listed    in    lST-4,    one    can    only 
surmise. 

iiiese  iron  mills  used  pig  iron,  in  pud- 
dling furnaces,  but  the  pig  iron  was  brought 
from  a  distance.  The  blast  furnace  was 
not  located  at  the  iron  mill  because  the 
difticulties  in  transporting  ore  and  fuel  were 
too  great.  The  iron  mills  were  not  located 
at  the  blast  furnaces  for  two  reasons,  be- 
c.aise  t'lttsburgn  was  a  large  consuming 
market  and  had  excellent  water  facilities 
for  distribution,  and  because  Pittsburgh 
had  the  fuel.  In  those  days  a  great  deal  of 
coal  was  required  to  carry  a  ton  of  pig 
iron  through  puddling  and  rolling  or  forg- 
ni^'   tj   a   hnished   product. 

\vuh  the  development  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior ore  region,  which  began  in  the  fif- 
ties of  the  last  century,  the  blast  furnace 
gravitated  strongly  towards  the  fuel,  which 
was  then  raw  coal  and  coke.  It  was  un- 
thinkable that  it  should  go  to  the  ore.  The 
advantages  of  avoiding  a  rail  haul,  after  the 
ore  had  been  brought  down  the  lakes,  was 
such  that  almost  from  the  beginning  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  found  favor,  and 
collectively  about  as  much  favor  as  Pitts- 
burgh, even  though  the  fuel  had  to  be 
moved  a  considerable  distance. 

Apart  from  these  developments,  of  course 
were  the  rise  of  self  contained  iron  indus- 
tries in  Virginia  and  .\labama,  later  in 
Tennessee,  because  in  those  districts  both 
ore  of  satisfactory  quality  and  cok'ng  coal 
were  found  in  proximity. 

Thus  iron  making  was  first  at  the  ore, 
then  divided  between  pig  iron  making  at 
the  ore  and  puddling  and  finishing  at  the 
fuel,  then  united  again  either  at  the  fuel, 
as  at  Pittsburgh,  or  between  the  fuel  and 
the  ore,  as  at  Chicago  and  various  points 
on  Lake  Erie. 

In  recent  years  the  steel  industry  has 
been  tending  to  enter  a  new  stage,  in  which 
both  the  fuel  and  the  ore  are  brought  great 
distances.  This  new  arrangement  -'s  foster- 
ed by  improvements  in  manufacturing 
methods.  The  amount  of  coal  required  to 
produce  a  tun  of  finished  steel  has  been 
undergoing  constant  reductions.  Bo'ler  fur- 
naces have  been  improved  so  that  less  and 
less  coal  has  been  requ-red  to  product  a  lb. 
of  steam,  while  steam  engines  have  been 
improved  so  as  to  use  less  and  less  steam 
in  producing  power.  Heating  furnaces  have 
been  improved,  reducing  the  amount  of  coal 
needed  to  heat  steel,  and  rolling  mills  have 


been  improved  whereby  a  greater  amount 
of  work  can  be  done  on  a  piece  of  steel 
with  one  heating.  Two  other  great  im- 
provements have  been  developed,  the  em- 
ployment of  waste  blast  furnace  gas  in 
producing  electric  power  through  the  med- 
ium of  gas  engines  and  electric  generators, 
and  the  by-product  coke  oven,  whereby 
the  coal  does  not  need  to  be  as  carefully 
selected  as  in  beehive  practice,  and  a  large 
amount  of  gas  is  saved,  to  be  used  in  gen- 
erating power.  Through  these  various  im- 
provements the  quantity  of  coal  used  to 
convert  iron  ore  into  the  finished  wrought 
proilnct  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  it 
was  half  a  century  ago. 

The  steel  mill  may  now  venture  far  from 
the  fuel  and  may  also  be  located  far  from 
the  ore  supply,  provided  there  are  conven- 
ient means  of  transport.  Through  the  de- 
velopment of  wonderful  ore  conveying  ma- 
chinery ore  can  be  loaded  and  unloaded  at 
very  small  expense  per  ton  and  both  by 
rail  and  water,  particularly  the  latter  in  the 
case  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  ocean, 
the   cost  of  carriage  is   relatively  light. 


CAR  BUYING. 

Freight  cars  ordered: 

First  half  1912 85,000 

Second  half  1912 150,000 

Year  1912  235,000 

First  half  1913 114,000 

Second  half  1913 33,000 

Year  1913   147,000 

January,   1914    10,000 

February    13,000 

March    7,000 

April    10,000 

May    9,000 

June    15,000 

Six  months,  1914   54,lil;0 

Equivalent  rate  per  year  128,000 


LOWER  PIG  IRON  FREIGHTS. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  handed  down  a  decision  reducing 
freight  rates  on  pig  iron  from  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  to  Northern  and  Eastern  points. 

The  decision  is  a  victory  for  the  Birming- 
ham pig  iron  producers  and  those  of  .-Ma- 
bama  and  Tennessee  generally,  and  will  en- 
able these  Southern  producers  more  efTec- 
tively  to  compete  with  pig  iron  producers 
in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania 
and  Minnesota. 

The  commission  has  cut  the  pi:j  iron  rate 
approximately  35  cents  a  ton  en  all  rail 
and  something  like  45  cents  on  rail  and 
water  hauls. 
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COMPARISON  OF  METAL  PRICES. 

Range  tor  1912.  Range  for  1913.  Range  for  1914.  Closing 

Pig  Iron.                                  High.  Low.  High.  Low.  High.     Low.       June  30, 

Bessemer,  valley    17.25  14.00  17.25  14.25  14.25      14.00  14.00 

Basic,   valley    16.50  12.25  16.50  12.50  13.25      12.50  13.00 

No.  2  foundry,  valley   18.00  13.00  17.50  13.00  13.25      13.00  13.00 

No.   2X    foundry,   Philadelphia   18.50  14.75  18.50  14.50  15.00      14.50  14.50 

No.  2  foundry,  Cleveland 17.75  13.25  17.75  13.50  14.25      13.25  14.25 

No.   2X    foundry.   Buffalo    17.25  13.50  18.00  13.00  13.75      12.50  13.00 

No.  2  foundry,  Chicago   18  00  14.50   •  18.00  14.00  14.75      14.00  14.25 

No.   2    Southern,    Birmingham   14.00  9.75  14.00  10.50  10.75      10.25  10.25 

Scrap  Iron  and  Steel. 

Melting   steel,   Pittsburgh    16.25  12.50  15.00  10.75  12.00       11.00  11.75 

Heavy  melting  steel,  Chicago  14.00  10.75  13.25  9.00  11.00        9.00  9.75 

No.  1  R.R.  wrought,  Pittsburgh  16.25  13.00  .    15.75  11.50  12.75      11.50  11.75 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh   15.25  12.35  15.00  11.50  12.25      1150  12.25 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia   17.00  11.75  14.75  9.75  11.25        9.73  10.60 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. 

Bessemer  rails,  mill    1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25        1.25  1.25 

Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.65  1.25-  1.65  1,35  1.35        1.25  1.25 

Iron   bars,    Philadelphia    1.67^     1.22  1.67^    1.22}4  1.27^    1.22>^  1.22}/^ 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.40  1.10  1.40  1.20  1.20        1.10  1.10 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh   1.50  1.10  1.50  1.20  l.?0        1.10  l.io 

Structural  shapes,  Pittsburgh.      1.50  1.10  1.50  1.20  1.25        1.10  1.10 

Grooved  steel  skelp,  Pittsburgh  1.45  1.15  -  .1.45  1.15  -  1.20        1.15  1.15 

Black   sheets,   Pittsburgh....      2.25  1.80  2.35  1.80  1.95        1.80  1.80 

Galvanized   sheets,   Pittsburgh     3.40  2.80  3.50  2.80  2.95        2.75  2.75 

Tin  plate,  Pittsburgh   3.60  3.30  3.60  3.40  3.40        3.30  3.30 

Cut   nails,   Pittsburgh    l.TO  1.50  1.70  1.60  1.60        1.55  1.55 

Wire   nails,   Pittsburgh    1.75  1.55  1.80  1.50  1.60        1.50  1.50 

Steel  pipe,  Pittsburgh   79%  81%  79%  80%  79^%      80%  80% 

Connellsville  Coke  at  ovens. 

Prompt  furnace  4.25  1.80  4.25  l'75  2.00        1.75  1.75 

Prompt   foundry    4.50  1.90  4.50  2.40  2.50        2.40  2.40 

Metals — New  York. 

Straits   tin    51.05  42.05  50.70  36.75  41.12;^  30.00  30.50 

Lake  copper  17.80  14.15  17.00  14.50  15.50       13.75  13.87^ 

Electrolytic   copper    17.75  13.95  16.87^  14.12J^  14.87^  13.40  13.45 

Casting  copper    17.65  13.75  16.62J^   13.87^  14.65       13.25  13.30 

Sheet  copper    23.00  19.00  22.00  19.75  20.25        19.00  19.00 

Lead  (Trust  price) 5.10  4.00  4.75  4.00  4.15         3.80  3.90 

Spelter   7.65  6.45  5.65  5.10  5.50          5.00  5.05 

Cooksons   antimony    10.50  7.12  9.00  7.25  7.37^     7.10  7.15 

Aluminum   98-92%    28.00  18.50  27.12J4   18.50  19.00       17.50  17.62}/$ 

Silver    MVs  5i%  62^  56}^  5914        55^  56}^$ 

St.  Louis. 

Lead    S.OZYi     3.90  4.72i^     3.85  4.10         3.65  3.78J4 

Spelter   7.50  6.25  5.85  4.95  5.35          4.82i/'        4.83.)4 

Sheet  zinc  (f.o.b.  smelter)    . . .     9.00  8.00  9.00  7.00  7.50         7.00  7.00 

London.                                       £  £  £  £  £             £  £ 

Standard  tin,  prompts 233  183Ji  233  -[my,  188        I3514  137^ 

Standard  copper,  prompts 8OA  60}i  77  ei-Xj  66J4      59^  mVi 

Lead       23H  ISA  21^  15  A  20.>^      18  19  J4 

Snelter   27^^  25  26!4  2054  21^      21^4  2r^ 

Silver     29}id-  2.iti;d  25%  25A  27>/;       25«  26 
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Range  for  1912.  Range  for  iyi3.  Range  for  1914.  Closing. 

Railroads.  High.  Low.  High.  Luw.  Iligli.  Low.  July    :j, 

Atchison  Top.  &  Santa  Ee...  111^  10354  106^  90J4  100}^  91J^  99 

Atch.  Top.   &  Santa   Fc,  pfd.  104^^  101)i  102^  96  101>4  97J4  '.)'J'/. 

Baltimore   &  Ohio    lllJi  101^  106^  90.j^  98J^  8714  90^ 

Canadian   Pacific    233  226"/^  266^  204  22-0^  186^  194>4 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio    855-i       68)4  80  57%  GS  48 J4  52.;^ 

Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul    ....  117^s       99^  116J4  96^  107>^  94^  100 

Erie   R.   R 39^^        30  ^i^'/.  20i<J  32^  25^  28^ 

Great   Northern,  pfd 143^  126  132j^  115><  134fi  119  I2414 

Lehigh   Valley    185->^  I55Ji  10^  141^  156!S4  132J4  136^ 

Louisville   &   Nashville    170  138  14214  126'4  141^  I3I14  139 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  ...  31^^       25^^  29>g  isy^  24  U%  1~14 

Missouri    Pacific    47 J4       35  43^  21>4  30  15J4  17j^ 

New   York  Central    121/  lOCJ^  109 J4  90.>^  96?^  86?^  89 j^ 

N.  Y.,   N.  H.   &   Hartford    ...  14254  126  129J^  65->^  78  63fg  64J^ 

Northern   Pacific    131J^  115^  122?^  101.}4  1185^  106^  1113^ 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 186/  119^^  123M  106  IISJ^  108^  nV/> 

Reading  179>4  1485-^  ITlM  151>^  IT254  157%  164 

Rock   Island    30/       22^  24/8  ll.ys  165/^  15^  l.;< 

Southern  Pacific   115/  103/  110  S3  99/  86/  96Ps 

Union    Pacific    176J4  150^  162^  13754  164J^  148%  155/ 

Wabash     9/         3Va  6  2  4^  5/s  ^ 

Industrials. 

Amalgamated  Copper   92^       60  sO/  61  78/  66%  70/ 

Am.  Beet  Sugar 77         46/  50/  19J4  295^  19^  263/g 

American    Can    47f^       11/  46%  21  35%  22%  27    . 

American   Can  pfd 126/       90%  129/  80/  96  87/  91?^ 

Am.   Car   &  Foundry    63%       49%  563%  36/  53/  44%  51/ 

Am.    Cotton    Oil    60/        45/  57%  33/  46/  37/  40/ 

Am.   Locomotive    47/       31J<;  44/  27  37/  28  31 

Am.  Smelting  &  Refinng   ....  91           66/  74J4  58/  71%  57  C4 

Brooklyn    Rapid   Transit    ....  94/       76/  92^  83J4  94/  87/  91% 

Chino    Copper    50%       25  47%  30%  44  37  41 

Colo.  Fuel   &  Iron   Co 43 J4       23%  41/  24/  34/  24  20 

Consolidated  Gas   149/  135^;^  142%  125%  139/  127/  121) 

General    Electric    188/  155  187  129 J4  150%  140  14U 

Interborough   Metropolitan    ...      22         16/  19^^  12%  16%  13/  14':; 

International  Harvester   126%  105/  111/  96     .  113/  100^4  107 

International  Steam  Pump   ...  34           12  18/  4/  9%  3  3 

Lackawanna    Steel    55/       28  49%  29%  40  32  32 

National    Lead    68/       51%  56/  43  52  45  45/ 

Ray  Consolidated  Copper   ....  24%       16  22  15  22/  17%  21% 

Republic   Iron   &  Steel    35%       15%  28%  17  27  20  22% 

Republic   Iron  &  Steel,  pfd...  93%       64/  92/  72  91/  80  84 

Sloss-Sheffield    59%       39/  45/  23  35  25  26 

Texas    Co 130%       81  132/  89  149%  128  142/ 

U.  S.   Rubber    67%       45/  69/  51  63  53/  59/ 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation   80%       58/  69%  49%  67/  56  61 J^ 

U.   S.   Steel   Corporation,   pfd.  117  107/  110%  102/  112%  106/  109/ 

Utah   Copper   67/       52/  60%  39%  58%  48%  58% 

Va.-Carolina    Chem 57/       40%  43%  22  34%  25%  28% 

Western  Union  Telegraph   ...  86/       72  75%  54%  66%  56%  585^ 
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THE  SITUATION, 

Pig  iron  production  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
23,500,000  tons  a  year,  the  rate  having  de- 
creased nearly  a  million  tons  during  June. 
Steel  mill  operations  are  at  between  60  and 
65%  of  capacity,  a  gain  of  about  5/o  during 
the   month. 

Steel  prices  have  become  stationary,  and 
the  declines  of  early  in  June  were  almost 
negligible. 

Pig  iron  in  the  south  and  in  several 
northern  markets  has  declined  25  cents  a 
ton  but  at  the  lower  figures  the  market 
shows  some  firmness. 

Buying  of  pig  iron  in  June  was  slightly 
larger  than  in  May,  and  much  larger  than 
in  .April,  and  yet  the  market  was  disap- 
pointing, for  with  so  many  months  of  stag- 
nation the  advent  of  the  second  half  of  the 
year  should  have  brought  a  fairly  heavy 
volume  of  buying,  even  though  the  market 
generally  was  dull.  That  is  what  occurred 
a  year  ago,  there  being  a  good  midyear 
buying  movement  even  though  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  things,  as  seen  in  the  retro- 
spect at  the  end  of  the  year,  was  down- 
wards. 

Buj-ing  of  steel  products  began  to  in- 
crease late  in  May,  in  spots,  and  by  early 
in  June  the  buying  of  all  seasonable  prod- 
ucts (thus  excluding  rails,  wire  products 
and  tin  plate)  was  at  a  rate  about  50% 
greater  than  30  days  earlier.  This  buj'ing 
was  almost  entirely  for  prompt  shipment, 
though  deliveries  in  a  few  cases  would  run 
to  the  end  of  July.  June  bookings  on  the 
whole  showed  a  gain  of  about  35%  over 
May,  which  had  been  the  poorest  month  in 
the  year.  A  few  large  interests  found 
their  June  bookings  better  than  those  of 
any   month    since    February. 

Trends  in  the   Trade. 

The  rate  of  pig  iron  pro<luction  is  prac- 
tically stationary.  July,  with  its  hot 
weather,  would  normally  bring  a  decrease 
in  actual  tonnage,  without  any  change  in 
the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast,  because 
hot  weather,  with  its  high  liumidity,  cuts 
down  the  output  of  stacks  individually,  but 
in  June  there  was  a  lessening  of  the  blast 
at  many  steel  works  furnaces,  the  opera- 
tors desiring  to  decrease  production  with- 
out actually  blowing  out  the  stacks.  Their 
stocks  of  pig  iron  then  began  to  decrease. 

The    rale    of    steel    production    increased 


slightly  in  June  and  at  tlic  monient  the  rate 
is  practically  stationary.  There  is  hardly 
any  of  the  closing  of  steel  works  which  30 
days  ago  was  predicted  for  midsummer. 
The  fairly  good  bookings  of  prompt  orders 
during  June  has  removed  the  need  for  de- 
creasing output  in  July.  In  a  few  in- 
stances July  production  of  steel  will  prob- 
ably exceed  that  of  June. 

Both  pig  iron  and  steel  prices  may  he 
regarded  as  stationary.  While  the  buying 
of  pig  iron  in  June  seemed  hardly  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  market,  the  buying  was  light 
partly  because  consumers  were  carrying 
over  iron  on  the  books  of  furnaces,  and  thus 
the  furnaces  have  the  business  even  though 
they  have  not  made  as  many  fresh  sales 
as  they  ordinarily  would  at  this  time.  In 
the  case  of  steel,  prices  had  already  readied 
rock  bottom,  being  practically  as  low  as 
at  the  low  point  in  November,  1911,  even 
though  the  cost  of  production  is  now 
somewhat  higher.  The  prompt  buying  has 
not  advanced  prices,  but  it  has  shown  that 
the  market  was  not  exposed  to  the  danger 
frequently  encountered,  of  prices  declining 
after  a  period  of  stagnation  becauae  there 
arose  more  incentive  to  cut.  Furthermore, 
third  quarter  contracts  are  usually  quoted 
at  an  advance  over  prompt,  and  thus  prices 
may  be  regarded  as  stationary  at  the  mo- 
ment, with  a  distinct  possibility  that  the 
present  level  may  be  found  to  be  a  turning 
point. 

The   Future. 

The  future  of  the  steel  market  must 
always  be  regarded  from  two  separate 
viewpoints.  These  viewpoints  are  entirely 
distinct,  and  in  the  long  run  of  eqi'al  im- 
portance. Xo  estimate  can  have  much 
hope  of  proving  correct  if  made  from  Init 
one  of  these  viewpoints.  The  one  is  the 
technical  or  internal  position  'of  the  steel 
market,  the  other  the  position  of  trade 
in  general. 

As  to  the  technical  position  of  the  steel 
market,  prices  are  extremely  low.  If 
they  are  not  at  absolute  bottom,  they  are 
separated  from  it  by  only  a  negligible  mar- 
gin, which,  if  it  existed,  would  be  bridged 
any  time  the  occasion  arose.  The  stocks 
of  material  are  extremely  low  at  all  points; 
in  the  hands  of  mills,  of  jobbers,  of  retail- 
ers and  of  manufacturing  consumers. 

Owing  to  the  general  business  uncer- 
tainty      everyone       has       been       reducing 
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stocks.  The  consumption  of  late  has  been 
f.niisually  light.  For  eight  months  the 
mill  shipments  have  averaged  only  be- 
tween 60  and  65%  of  capacity,  and  yet 
when  general  business  was  only  moderately 
good  the  mills  had  a  period  of  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  immediately  preceding  the  past 
eight  months,  in  which  they  operated  at 
an  average  of  between  90  and  100%  of  ca- 
pacity. As  to  the  technical  position  of  the 
market,  then,  everything  is  sound  and  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  a  marked  and 
prolonged  improvement. 

In  conditions  like  the  present  the  steel 
market  simply  stagnates.  It  may  stagnate 
upward  in  tonnage,  but  it  never  stagnates 
upwards  in  price.  It  is  conceivable  that 
mills  could  experience  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  operation  from  the  present  60  or 
65%  up  to  80  or  85%  without  prices  being 
favorably  affected.  Any  attempt  to  put  up 
prices  would  shut  of?  the  buying. 

An  impetus  must  be  furnished  the  mar- 
ket, and  this  impetus  can  come  only  from 
an   improvement   in   general   business.     The 


actual  rale  of  ultimate  consumption  must 
increase,  and  buyers  must  see  such  pros- 
pects in  general  business  that  they  will 
buy  more  freely  in  tonnage,  and  more  con- 
fidently as  to  the  period  of  delivery.  As  to 
general  business,  there  are  two  contending 
groups  or  forces.  To  hold  back  the  tide 
there  is  great  distrust,  particularly  in  the 
east,  of  the  National  administration  and 
the  working  out  of  its  policies.  The  tariff, 
if  it  stood  by  itself,  the  great  majority  would 
try  to  make  the  best  of,  even  though  many 
do  not  like  it.  If  there  were  no  other  fears, 
the  currency  legislation  would  be  pro- 
nounced almost  wholly  good,  and  the  most 
ardent  hopes  would  be  entertained  of  its 
success.  There  are  other  fears,  however, 
and  very  serious  ones,  centering  about  the 
anti-trust  legislation.  Indeed,  in  many 
quarters  the  feeling  would  not  be  called 
a  fear  but  an  expectation,  that  the  pro- 
posed anti-trust  legislation  will  work  great 
harm  to  business,  and  that  instead  of  the 
subject  being  settled  by  the  enactment  of 
certain  bills  into  law.  the  uncertainties  will 


PIG 

(Averaged  from  daily  quotations 
prices  are  delivered). 


Jessemer,  Basic,  No. 2  fdy,  Basic 
Valley ■       Phila. 


IRON  PRICES. 

;  at  Philadelphia,    Buffalo,    Cleveland    and    Chicago, 

No.  2  fdy  • Ferro-  Fur- 
No.  2  X  fdy,  Cleve-  Chi-  Birm-  mangan-  nace 
Phila.      Buffalo,  land.    cago.     ingham.     ese.*     coket 


1913— 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  . 
Mar.  .. 
April  . 
May  . . 
June  . . 
July  .. 
Aug.  .. 
Sept... 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.. . 
Dec.   .. 


17.25 
17.25 
17.20 
17.00 
17.00 
16.34 
15.86 
15.63 
15.75 
15.67 
15.23 
14.95 


16.50 
10.43 
16.14 
15.87 
15.25 
14.50 
14.40 
14.09 
14.00 
13.97 
13.28 
12.83 


17.50 
17.12 
16.60 
15.66 
14.73 
14.18 
13.88 
13.94 
14.00 
13.83 
13.57 
13.38 


18.00 
17.75 
17.50 
17.00 
16.50 
16.50 
15.90 
15.25 
15.25 
15.25 
15.13 
14.75 


18.49 
18.23 
17.81 
17.49 
16.77 
16.26 
15.66 
15.56 
15.97 
15.94 
15.61 
14.98 


17.50 
17.22 
16.79 
15.96 
15.58 
14.43 
14.01 
14.20 
14.25 
14.35 
13.96 
13.32 


17.75 
17.44 
16.75 
15.41 
15.56 
14.95 
14.68 
14.50 
14.55 
14.73 
14.35 
13.76 


18.48 
17.87 
17.75 
17.60 
16.67 
16.24 
15.38 
15.44 
15.50 
15.50 
15.43 
14.83 


13.72 
13.46 
13.04 
12.60 
11.74 
10.89 
10.50 
10.85 
11.30 
11.48 
10.80 
10.50 


65.00 
65.00 
64.00 
61.00 
61.00 
61.00 
59.00 
56.70 
54.50 
50.28 
50.00 
47.00 


3.85 
2.60 
2.47 
2.20 
2.15 
2.20 
2.50 
2.50 
2.37 
2.10 
1.88 
1.77 


Vear   . .   16.26 

1914— 
Jan.    ..    14.00 


14.77        14.87        16.23        16.56 


Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 


14.13 
14.20 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


12.51 
13.21 
13.05 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


13.00 
13.21 
13.25 
13.25 
13.17 
13.00 


14.25 
14.00 
14.10 
14.25 
14.10 
14.00 


14.69 
14.88 
15.00 
15.00 
14.91 
14.51 


12.76 
13.02 
13.38 
13.75 
13.57 
13.01 


15.37 

13.30 
13.56 
13.75 
14.21 
14.25 
14.35 


11.73       57.87 


14.35 
14.46 
14.75 
14.75 
14.68 
14.21 


10.63 
10.52 
10.75 
10.52 
10.50 
10.29 


43.42 
38.33 
38.40 
38.00 
38.00 
38.00 


2.38 

1.88 
1.90 
1.92 

i.ao 

1.8,'' 
1.80 


Contract  price,  f.o.b.  P.ahimure;  tPromjit.   f.n.b.   Conncllsville  ovens. 
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then  «>nly  bLgin.  Injected  into  the  situa- 
tion is  undoubtedly  a  personal  element, 
arising  from  various  unfavorable  view- 
points from  which  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  present  administration  are  re- 
garded. All  these  things  working  together 
has  produced  an  opposition  to  the  national 
administration  which  in  its  suddenness  and 
heat  has  perhaps  never  before  been  equaled 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Naturally  men 
who  hold  these  feelings  so  strongly  as  they 
do  are  not  in  the  mood  to  enter  into  com- 
mitments and  hence  there  is  a  strong  de- 
terrent influence  to  the  progress  of  busi- 
ness. 

There  is.  however,  another  group  of 
forces,  which  will  tend,  whether  suc- 
cessfully or  not,  to  force  greater  business 
activity.  When  business  is  temporarily 
checked  it  stores  up  demand,  though  by  no 
means  at  its  full  rate  when  there  are  actual 
losses,  as  of  so  many  men  out  of  employ- 
ment and  thus  unproductive  and  unable  to 
consume.  The  railroads  have  followed  a 
severe  policy  of  retrenchment,  and  possibly 
alsatiiey  have  actually  withlreld  orders,  by 


reason  of  the  pcndcncj-  of  the  rate  case. 
With  the  settling  of  the  rate  case,  and  the 
accumulating  of  demand,  pressure  may 
come  for  greater  activity.  This,  however, 
is  an  uncertain  element  as  to  time.  A  more 
certain  element  is  the  very  bountiful  crops 
which  are  practically  assured.  A  car  short- 
age is  predicted  in  well  informed  quarters, 
tlespite  the  fact  that  the  net  surplus  of  idle 
cars  on  June  15th  was  232,334.  The  west 
is  promised  to  be  given  a  great  buying 
power  and  the  west  is  more  potent  relative 
to  the  east,  than  it  was  even  a  few  years 
ago. 

That  the  resultant  of  the  various  forces 
will  operate  to  increase  the  tonnage  of 
steel  moving  in  the  market  from  month 
to  month  is  the  conclusion  of  the  majority 
of  observers  in  the  steel  trade.  It  is  the 
common  prediction  that  in  tonnage  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year  will  prove  better  than 
the  first  half,  but  there  is  doubt  whether 
before  the  end  of  this  year  the  gain  in 
tonnage  will  prove  sufficient  to  advance 
prices  from  the  present  very  unsatisfactory 
level.     Consfdering    the    tech-ntcal- position 


FINISHED   STEEL  PRICES. 

(Averaged  from  daily  quotations,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.) 

Composite 
Wire     Cut  Sheets  Tin       Finished 

Shapes.  Plates.  Bars.  Pipe.  Wire.       Nails.  Nails.     Black.  Galv.    plate.       steel. 
1913— 
Fanuary    ....    1.50 
February    . .    1.45 

March    1.45 

April    1-45 

May     1-45 

June    1-45 

hily  1.45 

August  ....  1.45 
September..  1.40 
October  . . .  1.39 
November  1.34 
December   ..   1.24 

Year    1.42 

1914— 

January    ....  1.20 

February    . .  1.25 

March 1.21 

\pril    1.18 

May    115 

June    1-12 


1.50 

1.40 

80 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

3.32 

3.47 

3.60 

1.7737 

1.45 

1.40 

80 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7625 

1.45 

1.40 

80 

1.56 

1.76 

1.70 

2.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7646 

1.45 

1.40 

793 

l.CO 

1.80 

1.70 

2.35 

3.45 

3.60 

1.7743 

1.45 

1.40 

79  i 

1.60 

1.80 

1.70 

2.35 

3.40 

3.60 

1.7786 

1.45 

1.40 

79 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.29 

3.38 

3.60 

1.7719 

1.45 

1.40 

79 

1.50 

1.70 

1.70 

2.25 

3.31 

3.60 

1.7600 

1.44 

1.40 

793 

1.47 

1.67 

1.60 

2.20 

3.25 

3.60 

1.7400 

1.40 

1.40 

80 

1.43 

1.63 

1.60 

2.12 

3.17 

3.60 

1.7093 

1.36 

1.39 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

2.04 

3.08 

3.50 

1.6779 

1.29 

1.30 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.93 

2.98 

3.40 

1.6203 

1.21 

1.22 
1.38 

80 

793 

1.35 
1.50 

1.55 
1.70 

1.60 
1.66 

1.90 
2.21 

2.90 
3.28 

3.40 
3.56 

1.5558 

1.41 

1.7241 

1.20 

1.20 

80 

1.33 

1.53 

1.60 

1.86 

2.86 

3.40 

1.5394 

1.21 

1.22 

79i 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.95 

2.95 

3.40 

1.5794 

1.18 

1.20 

79* 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.95 

2.95 

3.40 

1.5638 

1.15 

t  15 

793 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1,90 

2.89 

3.39 

1.533' 

1.14 

1.14 

80 

1.38 

1.5.S 

1.60 

1.85 

2.79 

3.30 

1.5078 

1.10 

1.12 

80 

1.30 

1.50 

1.5S 

1.81 

2.75 

3.30 

1.4750 

TIIF,    STI-.F.l.    AND    MK'PAI.    OU^I'ST 
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of  the  market,  however,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  only  a  moderate  stim- 
ulus given  by  an  improvement  in  general 
business  may  prove  sufficient  within  three 
months  to  induce  enough  replenishing  of 
stocks  and  forward  buying  to  I'lll  tlie  mills 
and  allow  prices  to  advance. 
Finished  Steel. 
Plates,  bars  and  shapes  have  all  dropped 
squarely  to  a  level  of  1.10c,  and  this  has 
been  the  market  for  several  weeks.  While 
the  Pittsburgh  basis  obtains  over  a  con- 
siderable   territory,    there    is    really    a    zone 


market,  both  the  cast  and  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict conceding  portions  of  their  freight 
advantage  over  Pittsburgh,  such  conces- 
sions often  amounting  to  a  dollar  a  ton. 
.\part  from  this,  plates  have  sometimes 
been   shaded. 

Wire  products  have  been  very  dull,  a 
condition  altogether  seasonal.  Normally 
buying  would  not  begin  until  about  August 
1st,  when  the  southern  market  opens. 
Stocks  of  wire  products  are  particularly 
low  for  the  season,  and  any  move  toward 
a   general   stocking  up  would   in  itself  give 


U,  S.  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  OPERATIONS, 


EARNINGS  AND  UNFILLED  ORDERS. 


Earnings  by  Quarters. 

Net  earnings  by  quarters  since  1908: 
Quarter.  1914.  1913.  1912. 

1st    $17,994,381  $34,426,801  $17,826,973 

2nd    41,210,813     25,102,265 

3rd    38,450,400     30,063,512 

4th    23,036,349     35,185,557 

Year   137,133,363  108,178,307 

1911.  1910.  1909. 

1st    $23,519,203  $37,616,876  $22,921,268 

2nd    28,108,520     40,170,960     29,340,491 

3rd    29,522,725     37,365,187     38,246,907 

4th    23,155,018     25,901,730     40,983,746 


Year 


1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 


104,305,466   141,054,753    131,491,41S 


Unfilled   Orders. 

(At  end  of  the  Quarter): 
First.       Second.     Third      Fourth. 


5,410,719  4,666,578  3,278,742  3,215,123 
4,136,961  3,192,277  3,027,436  4,696,203 
5,579,560  4,829,655  5,865,377  7,605,086 
7,018,712  6,809,584  7,936,884  8,489,718 
8,043,858  7,603,878  6,425,008  4,642,553 
3,765,343  3,313,876  3,421,977  3,603,527 
3,542,590  4,057,939  4,796,833  5,927,031 
5,402,514  4.257,794  3,158,106  2,674,757 
3,447,301  3,361,058  3,611,317  5,084,761 
5,304,841  5,807,346  6,551,507  7,932,164 
7,468,956  5,807,317  5,003,785  4,282,108 
4,653,825    May 


BOOKINGS  AND   SHIPMENTS. 

In  this  table,  first  two  columns,  percent- 
ages of  bookings  and  shipments  to  total  ca- 
pacity, are  our  estimates,  while  last  column 
is  derived  from  official  reports  of  "unfilled 
tonnage"  while  third  percentage  column  is 
directly  computed  from  this  tonnage   column. 

Ship-  Book-       Dif-  Dif- 


1912- 


ments.  ings.  ference 


98 


March    

April     

May    

June    

July    

August   .... 
September 
October 
November 
December    . 
January    191 
February     . .     9S 

March    93 

April 93 

May     95 

June     93 

July     90 

August  ....  90 
September  .  82 
October  ...  87 
November  .  .  70 
December  . .  50 
January  1914  55 
February    ...    67 

March    72 

.'Vpril    67 

...     62 


% 

68 

124 

101 

99 

95 

110 

135 

187 

130 

104 


59 
40 
83 
105 
40 
35 


% 
— 17 

+33 

+  s 

+  5 
+13 
+  18 
+37 
+89 
+34 
+  7 
—  9 
—16 
—16 
—43 
—54 
—46 

— 15 
— IS 
—40 
—11 
—10 
+28 
+38 
—32 
—32 


ference. 
Tons. 
—149,359 
+360,044 
+  86,098 
+  56,363 
+149,733 
+206,296 
+388,132 

+1,042,874 
+258,512 
+  79,281 
—104,796 
—170,654 
-187,758 
—490,194 
—654,440 
— 517,005 
—407,961 
-175,888. 
—319,683 
-490,018 
—117,420 
—114,339 
+331,573 
+412,764 
—373,615 
—376,757 

—378,908 
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the  mills  very  fair  employment  for  several 
months. 

Tubular  goods  are  undergoing  a  fairly 
good  movement,  and  on  the  whole  have 
possibly  shown  a  greater  recovery  from  the 
May  stagnation  than  any  other  important 
line.  Prices  on  standard  goods  are  well  main- 
taBed,  but  on  specialties  there  continues 
to  be  cutting  which  frequently  extends  to 
the  cost  level. 

Sheets  have  undergone  a  fair  recovery 
in  demand,  and  mill  activity  promises  to 
be  substantially  as  great  in  July  as  in  May 
or  June.  Prices  are  practically  stationary. 
In  blue  annealed,  black  and  galvanized, 
there  are  zone  markets  to  a  marked  degree. 

Tin  plate  has  shown  fairly  good  specifi- 
cations, but  with  little  new  buying  and  two 
or  three  producers  have  evinced  quite  an 
appetite    for    orders. 

Pig  Iron. 

Early  in  June  there  were  fairly  large 
purchases  of  southern  pig  iron,  at  a  de- 
cline of  25  cents  to  $10.25,  Birmingham, 
and  these  were  followed  by  a  moderate 
movement  in  the  north.  The  market 
wholly  lacked  snap,  however,  and  the  trends 
in  consumption,  demand,  production  and 
prices  are  all  stationary. 

On  first     Change  dur- 
of  month,     ing  month. 

January    (1913)     $17,450  —17.3c 

February     17.275  —33.0 

March    16.945  —32.0 

April     16.621  —61.0 

May    16.015  —76.5 

Ju'ie 15  250  —55.0 

July    14.700  —25.0 

August   14.450  +17.5 

September    14.625  +15.0 

October     14.775  —20.0 

November    14.525  ^7.5 

December     14.050  —50.5 

January  0914)    13.545  —12.0 

February     13.425  +45.0 

March    13,875  _  2.5 

April    13.85  0.0 

May    13.85  —17.5 

June   13.675  —12.5 

July    13.60  —12.5 


Billets   and    Sheet   Bars. 

.\llhough  many  contracts  expired  June 
30th  there  was  practically  no  general  buy- 
ing movement.  Contracts  were  quietly  re- 
newed, and  in  general  on  a  slight  revision 
of  terms,  billets  at  about  $19.50  and  sheet 
bars  at  $20.  Second  quarter  deliveries  were 
fairly  good,  but  some  tonnage  held  over. 


WESTERN   IRON   AND   STEEL 
MARKET. 


Crop  news  has  the  right  of  way  in  the 
west.  The  largest  wheat  crop  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  is  being  harvested  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions.  There 
is  plenty  of  moisture  all  through  the  west 
for  corn,  and  the  news  of  other  crops  is 
favorable.  Agricultural  conditions,  in  fact, 
are  almost  ideal,  and  ought  to  serve  as  a 
foundation    for   a   general   boom   in   trade. 

Equally  encouraging  news  comes  from 
Washington.  The  manufacturers  who 
were  watching  the  situation  threw  up  their 
hands  in  despair  when  they  saw  the  nature 
of  the  series  of  "anti-trust"  bills  that  passed 
the  house.  In  the  past  week,  however, 
the  attitude  of  the  Senate  has  changed.  The 
most  vicious  features  of  the  House  bills 
have  been  laid  aside,  and  with  a  little  more 
progress  in  the  same  direction  the  busi- 
ness interests  will  be  able  to  stand  the 
proposed  laws.  It  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore the  effect  of  this  will  be  felt  in  the 
market,  but  it  will  go  a  long  ways  to  re- 
store  activity. 

Some  lines  of  trade  in  Chicago  are  im- 
proving in  the  face  of  political  pessimism. 
Trade  is  good  with  the  wholesale  grocers, 
and  their  orders  from  the  west  and  south- 
west for  fall  shipment  are  the  best  they 
have  ever  had.  The  long  building  tie-up 
in  Chicago  on  account  of  the  strike  of 
brick  makers  was  settled  early  in  the 
month,  and  building  operations  have  been 
resumed.  This  has  put  more  life  into  lo- 
cal  trade. 

Railroad   Business    Improving. 

In  the  first  Iialf  of  the  year  the  rail 
mills  in  this  district  have  run  at  less  than 
25  per  cent,  of  capacity,  and  the  track 
supply  mills  or  departments  have  not  done 
much  better.  Several  good  rail  orders 
have  come  out  the  past  month,  and  more 
supplies  are  being  specified.     The  railroads 
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have  K>"H'  till.'  limit  in  curtailing  tliiir  track 
work,  anil  will  have  to  get  lln-ir  ruail  bod 
in  shape  liefore  winter. 

More   Plate   and    Shape    Orders. 

The  new  car  orders  which  liavc  cunie  ont 
in  the  past  two  months  have  given  the 
mills  a  respectable  backlog  in  the  way  of 
.specifications.  .Strnctnral  liusiness  is  im- 
proving considerably,  and  this  is  adding  to 
ti'e  new  tonnaL;e.  but  not  enough  to  affect 
prices. 

More   Concrete  Bar  Business. 

The  demand  for  soft  steel  bars  for  con- 
crete work  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in 
the  market.  This  business  is  outgrowing 
the  capacity  of  the  rail  re-rolling  mills, 
and  is  furnishing  a  very  respectable  ton- 
nage for  the  big  mills.  In  fact,  it  has  al- 
ready outgrown  the  agricultural  implement 
trade  in  the  matter  of  tonnage. 

The  implement  people  are  beginning  to 
specify  for  the  last  half  and  are  taking  a 
fair  tonnage.  They  have  not  cleared  up 
their  congestion  of  both  finished  goods  and 
materials  in  their  warehouses,  but  are  look- 
ing for  a  good  fall  trade  as  a  result  of  the 
large  harvest.  They  expect  to  clean  up 
and  begin  operations  for  the  coming  year 
on  a  normal   basis. 

The  iron  bar  business  is  hit  hard  l)y  the 
long  "drouth"  in  railway  liu^'ing.  These 
mills  depend  chiefly  on  the  railroads  for 
their  market  and  their  prices  have  worked 
so  low  that  when  business  does  pick  up  it 
will  take  them  a  long  time  to  get  their  trade 
back  to  a  normal  basis. 

Several  large  buyers  have  been  in  the 
market  the  past  month  for  consideraljle  ton- 
nages, but  no  general  movement  has  ma- 
terialized. The  pipe  business  which  was 
pending  at  the  time  this  report  was  written 
a  month  ago  has  been  fully  reported.  The 
American  Radiator  Company  has  bought  a 
large  tonnage  for  last  half,  including  5,000 
or  6.000  tons  of  southern  iron,  but  the  prin- 
cipal plants  of  this  company  are  at  Detroit 
and  Buffalo  and  use  iron  local  to  tliose 
points,  and  the  tonnage  closed  there  is  not 
known  here.  The  Crane  Company  of  Chi- 
cago has  made  heavy  purchases  for  Chicago 
delivery,  estimated  at  10,000  to  20.000  tons, 
but  the  astute  buyer  is  careful  to  keep 
details  covered.  The  L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, which  uses  around  20.000  tons  a  year 
and  has  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  buy- 


ing right,  has  bought  a  considerable  ton- 
nage of  northern  and  southern,  presumably 
covering  its  requirements  for  the  last  half. 
The  implement  manufacturers  usually 
cover  their  last  half  requirements  before 
July  1,  but  have  not  appeared  in  the  mar- 
ket thus  far.  In  fact,  outside  a  few  buyers 
there  has  been  very  little  iron  sold  for 
third  quarter,  and  very  little  for  the  fourth 
quarter.  Foundries  are  generally  carrying 
iron  cir  lune  it  due  tliem  on  contracts  to 
run  into  .August  and  September,  and  they 
have  lieen  pursuing  the  "watchful  waiting" 
policy.  A  turn  in  general  business  condi- 
tions would  bring  a  very  healthy  buying 
movement,  but  without  this  improvement 
the  demand  may  be  satisfied  indefinitely  by 
straggling   purchases    of   small    lots. 


NEW    STEEL    SPECIFICATIONS. 
Revision   of    Specifications   for   Structural 
and  Boiler  Steel,  Concrete  Bars  Rolled 
from    Billets,    and    Concrete    Bars 
Rolled  from   Rail   Steel. 
The  Association  of  American  Steel   Man- 
ufacturers,   Frank    A.    Robbins,    Jr.,    Secre- 
tary,   Steelton,    Pa.,    has    printed    specifica- 
tions  as   revised   April   21st,   as   follows: 
Structural    and    boiler    steel. 
Concrete      reinforcement      bars      rolled 

from  billets. 
Rail  steel  concrete  reinforcement  bars. 
In  structural  and  boiler  steel  the  prin- 
cipal changes  are  the  narrowing  of  the 
tensile  range  fur  fire  box  steel  from  10.000 
pounds  to  S.OCO  pounds,  and  new  tables 
covering  the  permissible  variations  in 
gauge  and  weight  of  sheared  plates.  These 
tables  replace  tables  which  were  adopted 
by  the  association  in  1896  and  which  have 
since  been  widely  cop'ed  into  nearly  all 
plate  specifications.  The  presentt  tables, 
giving  percentages  of  permissible  variation 
up  and  down  respectively,  according  to 
different  thickness  and  widths  of  plates, 
refer  tn  individual  plates  rather  than  to 
averages.  The  subdivision  as  regards 
width  particularly  is  carried  out  in  much 
more   detail  than  in  the  old   tables. 

In  the  specifications  for  concrete  rein- 
forcement bars  rolled  from  billets  and  in- 
termediate grade  of  bars  has  been  intro- 
duced, with  a  tensile  strength  of  70.000 
to  8.'). 000  pounds. 
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PRICE  CHANGES. 


Price  changes  in  merchant  bars,  structural   shapes,   plates,   wire    nails 
sheets    and    tin    plates    are    given     below,  with     dates,     from      March, 
are  the  commodities  used  in  compiling  our  composite   finished   steel, 
the  dates  named  are  those  upon  which  prominent    producers    announced 
but  more  frequently  dates  are  merely  those  upon  which  our  quotations 


merchant  pipe, 
1912.        These 

In  some  cases 
price    changes, 

were  changed. 


1912— 

1913— 

April  22 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.90 

Sept.    1 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.40 

•'     24 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.20 

"     22 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  2.05 

"     24 

Plates 

1.20 

to  1.25 

Oct.     2 

Tin   plates 

3.60 

to  3.50 

"     25 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.25 

3 

Wire    nails 

1.65 

to  1.60 

May     7 

Tin  plates 

3.30 

to  3.40 

"      16 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.35 

June     1 

Pipe 

81% 

to      807c 

"     21 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.30 

••     2G 

Bars 

1.20 

to  1.25 

"     23 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.35 

•'     26 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"     24 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.00 

•'     26 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"     27 

Pipe 

2J/^%  extra 

discount 

July     1 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.95 

"     28 

Bars 

1.40 

to  1.35 

••        9 

Tin  plates 

3.40 

to  3.50 

Nov.     3 

Tin    plate 

3.50 

to  3.40 

"     22 

Wire  nails 

1.60 

to  1.65 

7 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.30 

■'     24 

Sheets 

l.i)5 

to  2.00 

"       17 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  1.95 

••     25 

Pipe 

80% 

to        79  7o 

"      25 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.25 

Aug.     1 

Bars 

1.25 

to  1.30 

"      25 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.25 

1 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"      25 

Shapes 

1.3.'i 

tn  1.30 

1 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"      28 

Wire   nails 

1.60 

lu  l.OJ 

••      13 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  2.03 

Dec.     2 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

"     20 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.40 

3 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.25 

"     20 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.40 

4 

Plates 

1.25 

to  1.20 

'•     26 

Wire    nails 

1.65 

to  1.70 

"      11 

Bars 

1.25 

to  1.20 

Sept.  4 

Tin  plate 

3.50 

to  3. GO 

"     22 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.20 

4 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.10 

"     31 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.80 

••     11 

Sheets 

2.10 

to  2.15 

1914— 

•'     26 

Bars 

1..30 

to  1.35 

Jan.     6 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.50 

Oct.     8 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.45 

7 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

8 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.50 

"      13 

Wire  nails 

1.50 

to  1.55 

9 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.40 

"     23 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.90 

"      10 

Plates 

1.45 

to  1.50 

"     30 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.95 

*      10 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.50 

Feb.     2 

Pipe 

80% 

to79J^% 

"      17 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  2.25 

"       2 

Wire   nails 

1.55 

to  1.60 

Dec.  10 

Wire    nails 

1.70 

to  1.75 

4 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.25 

1913— 

Mar.    9 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.20 

Jan.     2 

Pipe 

■       79% 

to     80% 

"     20 

Plates 

■     1.20 

to  1.15 

"     14 

Sheets 

2.25 

to  2.35 

April  1 

Bars 

1.20 

to  1.15 

Ftb.l 

Plates 

1.50 

to  1.45 

8 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

1 

Shapes 

1.50 

to  1.45 

"     17 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.15 

Mar.  24 

Wire   nails 

1.75 

to  1.80 

"      20 

Pipe 

79  ^^% 

to  80% 

April  14 

Pipe 

807o 

to  79  ^$% 

"     27 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.85 

May  27 

Pipe 

79K^^ 

to      79% 

"     29 

Tin  plates 

3.40 

to  3.30 

Jiine   2 

Wire    nails 

1.80 

to  1.75 

May  19 

Bars 

1.1.-) 

tol.l2^^ 

••      11 

Sheets 

2.35 

to  2.30 

"     22 

Wire   nails 

l.CO 

to  1.55 

••     IS 

Sheets 

2.30 

to  2.25 

"     26 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.1354 

July    1 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  1.70 

"     29 

Plates 

1.12J 

',  to  1.10 

A  UK,     9 

Pipe    (J4-3- 

in.)         79%  to      80% 

••     21. 

W.re    nails 

1.55 

to  1.50 

•'     12 

Wire    nails 

1.70 

to  1.65 

June     9 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.80 

"     21 

Sheets 

2.25 

to  2.13 

•'      19 

Bars 

l.lZyi  to  1.10 

27         Plates 

1.43      to  1.40 

"      19 

Shapes 

1.12J^  tol.lO 

ItlU 
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COMPOSITE  STEEL 

Coill|)iU;ilit)ii    for   July    1.    I.UI, 
Pounds.  Group.  I'ricc.     E.xUnsiuii. 

S'A  Bars  1.10  2.75 

I'/j  I'latcs  1.10  1.650 

I'/j  Shapes  1.10  1.050 

l.'/i  Pipe  (H-i)        l'J">  ^.925 

I'/j  Wire   nails  1.50  3.250 

1  Sheets  (28  bl.)    1.80  1.800 

li  Tin   plates  3.30  1.650 

10  pounds    14.675 

One  pound  1.4675 

(Averaged  from  daily  quotations.) 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan...  1.8625  1.7415  1.5123  1.7737  1.5394 

Feb..  1.8475  1.7520  1.4878  1.7623  1.5794 

Mar..  1.8475  1.7590  1.4790  1.7646  1.5638 

ApriE  1.8400  1.7600  1.5206  1.774"  1.5337 

May..  1.8335  1.7510  1.5590  1.7786  1.5078 

June.  1.7955  1.6817  1.5794  1.7719  1.4750 

July..  1.7755  1.6701  1.6188  1.7600  

Aug..  1.7550  1.6394  1.6784  1.7400  

Sept.  1.7470  1.6090  1.7086  1.7093  

Oct...  1.7350  1.5461  1.7588  1.6779  

Nov..  1.7305  1.4930  1.7750  1.6203  

Dec..  1,7380  1.4812  1.7789  1.5558  

Year.  1.7922  1.6570  1.6214  1.7241  

SCRAP  IRON  &  STEHL  PRICEb, 

Melting  Bundled  No.  1  R.R.   No.  1   No.   1   Heavy 

Steel.  Sheet.     Wrought,   Cast,    Steel,  Meltg, 

Pitts.  Pitta.      Pitts.      Pitts.      Phlla.  Ch'go. 
1912— 

Oct.  15.75  12.95  15.80  14.05  15.75  14.00 

Nov.  15.35  13.12  16.00  15.00  15.30  13.80 

Dec.  15.10  13.15  15.75  15.10  14.75  13.40 

Year  13.76  11.92  14.16  13.38  13.82  13.30 

1913— 

Jan.  15.00  13.10  15.35  14.65  14.50  13.75 

Feb.  14.35  12.00  15.35  14.65  13.25  13.65 

Mar.  14.35  11.60  15.35  14.60  13.60  13.50 

Apr.  14.25  10.50  15.50  14.50  13.75  12.60 

May  13.50  10.00  15.00  14.25  12.25  11.50 

June  13.20  9.25  14.25  13.50  11.50  10.75 

July  12.50  8.75  13.35  12.30  11.15  10.60 

Aug.  12.40  8.25  13.25  12.50  11.85  10.75 

Sep.  12.60  8.00  13.00  13.50  12.25  10.60 

Oct.  12.25  7.40  13.00  12.40  11.20  10.35 

Nov.  11.40  6.75  11.85  12.00  10.30  10.25 

Dec.  11.00  6.40  11.65  11.60  9.75  9.25 

Year  13.07  9.33  13.91  13.29  13.13  11.21 

1914— 

Jan.  11.25  7.00  12.20  12.00  10,50  9.25 

Feb.  12.00  8.25  12.80  12.50  11,50  10.70 

Mar.  12.25  9.00  12.85  12.40  11,50  10,50 

Apr.  12.25  9.00  12.00  12.15  10.80  10.00 

May  11.75  9.10  11.75  12.25  10.60  10.00 

June  11.75  9.10  11.75  13.25  10.50  9.80 


COMPOSITE  PIG  IRON, 

(.'^MiipulaiiMii    |",,r   July    1,    I'.M  I. 

One  ton  Bessemer,  valley   $14.00 

Two  tons  basic,  valley  (13.00)    .26.00 

One  ton  Xo.  2  foundry,  valley   13.00 

One  ton  Xo.  2  foundry,  Philadelphia  14.50 
One  t'.n  Xo.  3X  foundry,  Buffalo  ...  13.00 
One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Cleveland  ...  14.25 
One  tun  Xo.  3  foundry,  Chicago  ....  14.25 
Two  tons  No.  2  Southern  foundry 

Cincinnati   (13.50)  27.00 

Total  ten   tons    $136.00 

One  ton   $13  600 

Averaged  from  daily  quotations: 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan...  17.598  14.375  13.430  17.391  13.492 

Feb..  17.215  14.340  13.437  17.140  13.731 

Mar..  16.703  14.425  13,581  16.775  13.843 

April  16.315  14.375  13.779  16.363  13.850 

May  .  13.750  14.243  13.917  15.682  13.808 

June.  15.320  14.033  14.005  14.968  13.606 

July.  15.131  13.926  14.388  14.578  

Aug..  14.727  13.874  14.669  14.565  

Sep...  14.613  13.819  15.386  14.692  

Oct...  14.435  13.692  16.706  14.737  

Nov..  14.415  13.532  17.226  14.282  

Dec.  14.408  13.430  17.475  13.838  

Year.  15.552  14.005  14.833  15.418  

UNFINISHED  STEEL 

AND  IRON  BARS, 

(Averaged  from   daily  quotations.) 
Sheet  • 

Billets,     bars.        Rods,  —  Iron  bars,  dellv. — 

Pitts.      Pitts.       Pitts.  Phila.  Pitts.  Chl'go. 
1913— 

Jan.     28.40     29.40     30.00  1.68  1.65  1.60 

Feb.    29.00     30,00     30.00  1.67  1.65  1.59 

Mar.   29.00     30.00     30.00  1.65  1.65  1.58 

Apr.    27.50     28.00     30.00  1,68  1.65  1.58 

May    27.00     27.50     30.00  1.68  1.65  1.55 

June    26.50     27.50     29.00  1.61  1.65  1.50 

July    26.50     27.50     28.50  1.55  1.65  1.50 

Aug.    25.75     26.50*  38.00  1,43  1,63  1,44 

Sep.     34.00*  35.00*  37.37  1.33  1.59  1.37 

Oct.    33.50     23,35     26,50  1.32  1.54  1,27 

Nov.    20.50     21.50     26.00  1.30  1.45  1.15 

Dec.    20.00     21.00     25.25  1.25  1.37  1.12 

Year  25.35     26.43     28.39  1.51  1.59  1.45 
1914— 

Jan,     30.00     30.25*  35.75  1.24  1.35  1.11 

Feb.    31,00     32.00     36.00  1.28  1.35  1.14 

Mar.    31.00     32.00     26.00  1.28  1.35  1.15 

.'\pr.    20.75     31.75     35.50  1.23  1.31  1.14 

May    20.00     21.00     26,00  1.23  1.29  1.10 

June    19.50      30.35      25.00  1.33  1.25  l.OS 
*  Premiums  for  Bessemer. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS, 


VALUE  OF  TONNAGE  AND    NON-TONNAGE. 


1909. 


January    $10, 

February    ....  10, 

March     13, 

April    13, 

May   12, 

June    13, 

July    11, 

August    14, 

September   ...  12, 

October    14, 

November    ...  14, 

December  ....  15, 


388 
150 
746 
,297 
367 
736 
,772 
487 
90S 
598 
690 
246 


1910. 

$14,513,394 
13,949,082 
17,253,503 
16,529,260 
17,658,042 
16,503,204 
16,108,102 
17,628,537 
16,776,178 
17,452,085 
18,594,806 
18,300,710 


1911. 


$18,7 


8,391 
690,792 
591,991 
916,912 
616,795 
310,053 
454,772 
013,557 
875,308 
220,833 
823,061 
186,996 


1912. 

$18,451,914 
31,801,570 
24,474,799 
26,789,853 
28,050,247 
24,795,802 
24,917,952 
25,450,107 
23,286,040 
25,271,559 
26,406,425 
33,750,864 


1913.  1914. 

$35,141,409  $16,706,836 

34,089,871  16,520,260 

37,331,210  20,551,137 

37,123,044  20,639,569 

26,718,970     

35,328,346    

34,170,604    

33,947,440     

33,831,082    

35,189,745    

30,143,141    

23,616,701    


Totals 


$157,674,394  $201,271,903  $249,650,411  $289,128,420  $294,435,060  $74,417,802 


EXPORTS   OF  TONNAGE  LINES—  Gross  Tons. 

1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911.  1912. 

January     103,630  74,353  70,109  118,681  153,363  151,575 

February                     87,912  81,773  84,837  110,334  150,919  304,969 

March    112,787  96,681  94,519  134,980  216,360  218,219 

April    133,790  93,285  100,911  117,921  228,149  267.313 

May    91,543  64,041  109,808  135,306  178,589  307,656 

June    92,996  69,770  114,724  120,601  174,247  273,188 

July    122,240  86.796  100,850  127,578  163,855  373,778 

August     118,793  86,244  105,690  131,391  177,902  282,645 

September   114,819  76,732  97,641  119,155  181,150  248,613 

October    123,170  85,766  110,821  129,838  186,457  251,411 

November    116,309  71,130  116,105  155,138  187,554  233,342 

December    80,019  77,659  137,806  150,102  190,854  235,959 


1913.  1914. 

249,493  118,770 

241,888  121,206 

357,519  159,998 

259,689  161,952 

242.188  

243.189  

237,159  

209,856  

213,058  

220,495  

175,961  

195,719  


Totals 


1,301,979  961,242  1,243,567  1,540,895  2,187,724  2,948,466  2,759,232   561,926 


IRON  ORE  IMPORTS. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914 

Jan.  . . 

102,600 

154,118 

175  463 

101,804 

Jan.. 

Feb.  . 

.   94,830 

139,693 

188,734 

112,574 

Feb.. 

Mar.  . 

.  134,785 

157,469 

164,865 

68,549 

Mar.. 

April 

133,900 

178,502 

174,162 

111,812 

April 

May  . 

217,467 

194,482 

191,860 

May. 

June  . 

.   118,296 

180,122 

241,069 

June 

July  . 

300,845 

185,677 

272,017 

July 

Aug.  . 

.   175.183 

178,828 

213,139 

Aug.. 

Sept.  . 

.   184,456 

180,571 

295,424 

Sep.. 

Oct.  . 

172,459 

202,125 

274,433 

Oct.. 

Nov.  . 

.   128,019 

163.017 

179,727 

Nov.. 

Dec. 

.  148,903 

199,982 

223,933 

Dec. 

Totals     1,811,732  2,104,576  2,594,826      394,739       Total   487,973   256,903  225,072  317,244     90,558 


IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS. 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

56,207  33,071  20,008  21,740  17,835 

43,013  20,812  11,622  25,505  14,309 

54,176  23,533  15,466  27,467  27,829 

47,698  22,393  12,481  25,743  30,585 

43,569  23,347  15,949  28,572       

30,322  29,399  21,407  36,597       

41,933  15,782  17,882  39,694       

36,879  10,944  20,571  18,740       

30,961  14,039  18,740  19,941       

31,455  21,035  25,559  20,825       

40,585  13,880  24,154  25,809       

31.575  19,065  21,231  26,453       
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COPPER  IN  JUNE, 

The  copper  market,  whicli  in  May  had 
held  so  steady  at  almost  unchanged  prices, 
experienced  a  steady  decline  in  June  from 
14.15c  cash  for  Electrolytic,  at  which  the 
month  opened,  to  13.30c  at  the  close.  This 
decline  of  over  -Kc  per  lb.  was  the  greatest 
change  in  prices  that  has  taken  place  in 
any  month  since  last  November  when  prices 
fell  from   16f^  to   14^0. 

TCie  producers'  statistics  issued  June  8th 
were  only  in  part  responsible.  These  sta- 
tistics showed  that  the  production  was  in 
May  9,192,244  pounds  less  than  in  April, 
but  as  there  was  an  even  greater  falling 
off  in  the  deliveries,  stocks  increased  14,- 
005,640  pounds.  Probably  the  most  disap- 
pointing feature  was  the  decline  in  the  do- 
mestic deliveries  from  63,427,633  pounds  in 
ApTi\   to  55,592,170  pounds   in   May. 

Compared  with  the  same  month  a  year 
ago  the  domestic  deliveries  showed  a  de- 
crease of  over  25,000,000  pounds  and  for 
the  five  months  ended  !May,  1914  they 
amounted  to  only  284,415,764  pounds  as 
against  360,739,151  pounds  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  \'ear,  a  decrease  of 
76,323,387  pounds  or  a  little  over  20  per 
cent. 

The  export  deliveries  were  13,184,250 
pounds  less  than  in  April  Init  for  the  five 
months  ending  May  they  were  52,040,164 
pounds  greater  than  in  the  corresponding 
five   months   of   1913. 

The  market  might  easily  have  liecn  held 
steady  had  it  not  been  for  the  generally 
unfavorable  developments  and  stagnation  in 
general  business,  with  the  attendant  pessi- 
mism and  lack  of  confidence  in  an  early 
recovery  to  normal  conditions.  .\lso  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  European  buying, 
that  for  so  long  had  been  the  sheet  anchor 
of  the  American  copper  market  was  clearly 
showing  evidences  of  falling  off  with  indica- 
tions that  European  consumers  had  over- 
stocked themselves.  It  can  easily  be  real- 
ized therefore  that  with  our  domestic  con- 
sumption only  about  65  to  70  per  cent,  of 
normal  and  our  production  as  large  as  ever, 
stocks  must  increase  substantially  if  the 
European  demand  fell  off  before  our  trade 
recovery  commenced.  Producers  therefore 
bowed    to    what    seemed    the    logic    of    the 


d   Uk 


14     c 

13-^^ 

13^ 

135-^ 

13'.. 


r    prices   to 

10th 

22nd 

24  th 

25th 

28th. 

Little  if  any  buying  was  attracted  until 
the  last  day  of  the  month  when  it  became 
evident  that  buyers  were  getting  interested 
in  the  low  price,  also  that  there  was  begin- 
ning to  be  a  better  feeling  regarding  future 
business  prospects  as  a  result  of  the  crop 
outlook.  It  also  had  made  an  impression 
that    the    Claflin    failure    had    only    caused 


COPPER  PRICES  IN  JUNE. 

NEW  YORIC 

-LONDON 

— 

Elec- 

Sta 

ndard 

Best 

Dav 

I.ake.   trolytlc. 

Casting. 

(Prompt) 

Sel 

acted. 

Cts.         Cts. 

Cts. 

£ 

s  d 

£ 

s  d 

14.25        14.00 

13.85 

62 

6   3 

67 

10  0 

14.25        14.00 

13.85 

61 

16   3 

67 

0   0 

4. 

14.25        14.00 

13.85 

61 

17   0 

67 

0   0 

,; 

14.25        14.00 

13.85 

61 

12   6 

67 

0   0 

,^ 

14.25        13.95 

13.80 

61 

10   0 

67 

0   0 

!). 

14.25        13.90 

13.75 

61 

17   6 

6  7 

0   0 

10. 

14.25        13.85 

13.70 

62 

5   0 

66 

15   0 

11  . 

14.35        13.85 

13.70 

61 

17   6 

66 

15   0 

12 

14.18^    13.85 

13.70 

HI 

7   6 

66 

15   0 

13. 

14. 
15. 

14.18^    13.85 

13.70 

61 

12    6 

66 

15   0 

IC). 

14.18^    13.85 

13.70 

61 

10   0 

66 

10   0 

IT. 

14.18^    13.85 

13.70 

61 

16   3 

66 

10   0 

18. 

14.18^    13.85 

13.70 

61 

11    3 

66 

10   0 

111. 
20. 

li.V2y,    13.80 

13.65 

61 

7   6 

66 

0   1) 

21  . 

14.12yi    13.75 

13.55 

61 

0   0 

65 

15   0 

23  . 

14.13^    13.75 

13.55 

61 

0   0 

65 

15   0 

24. 

14.00       13.70 

13.45 

60 

18   9 

65 

15   0 

25. 

13.93J4   13.62^ 

13.40 

60 

0   0 

65 

0   0 

2ri. 

13.87!^   13.45 

13.30 

60 

1    3 

65 

0  0 

38. 
29, 

i:\.H7'/2    13.45 

13.30 

60 

2   6 

64 

15    0 

30. 

13.87'/.    13.45 

13.30 

60 

1    3 

64 

15   0 

High     14.50     14.20 

14.00 

62 

S   9 

67 

10    0 

Lo- 

W.      13.75      13.40 

13.25 

59 

15   0 

64 

15   0 

Av' 

ge.    14.148   13.81 

5   13.65 

61 

6   8 

66 

5    5 
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LAKE  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average  monthly  pr'ces  of  Lake  Copper  in 
New  York. 

1910.        1911.        1912.        1913.  1914. 

Jan.      13.93        12.75        14.37^   16.89  14.76^ 

Feb.     13.76>^   12.73       14.38J^  15.37J4  14.98 

Mar.    13.71"/^   12.56       14.87       14.96  14.72 

April    13.31       12.41       15.98       15.55  14.68 

May     12.98       12.32        16.27        15.73  14.44 

June     12.83}.^    12.63        17.43        15.08  14.15 

July      12.62^^   12.72       17.37        14.77  

Aug.     12.78"4   12.70       17.61        15.79  

Sept.    12.72       12.57        17.69        16.72  

Oct.     12.90       12AT/2   17.69        16.81  

Nov.    13.001^   12.84       17.66       15.90  

Dec.     12.92       13.79       17.62^  14.82  

Av..      13.13        12.71        Ifi.oS        15.70  

ELECTROLYTIC  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average    monthly    prices    of    Electrolytic 
Copper  in  New  York. 

1910.        1911.        1912.        1913.  1914. 

Jan.      13.68        12.53        14.27        16.75^  14.45 

Feb.     13.51       12.48       14.26       15.27  14.67 

Mar.    13.42}/^  12.31       14.78       14.92^4  14.33^ 

April    12.93       12.15J^   15.85       15.48  14.34 

May     12.67        12.13        16.16        15.63  14.13 

June    12.59        12.55        17.29        14.85  13.81 

July     12.361^  12.62  }4  17.35       14.57  

Aug.     12.56       12.575/^   17.60       15.68  

Sept.    12.49        12.39        17.67       16.55  

Oct.      I2.7T/2  n.36       17.60       16.54  

Nov.     12.87^   12.77        17.49        15.47  

Dec.     12.72^   13.71       17.50^  14.47  

Av.  .     12.88        12.55        16.48        15.52  


CASTING  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average  monthly  price  of  Casting  Copper 
in  New  York. 

1910.        1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.      13.60        12.39  14.02  16.57  14.27^^ 

Feb.      13.41        12.33  14.02  15.14  14.48 

Mar.    13.31       12.20  14.53  14.76  14.18 

April   12.87        12.07  15.725/^   15.33  14.18 

May     12.62       12.08  16.01  15.45^  14.00 

June     12.52        12.40  17.08  14.72  13.65 

July      12.30        12.49^  17.09  14.4054  

Aug.     12.48       12.42  17.35  15.50  

Sept.    12.46       12.23  17.51  I6.3T/2  

Oct.     12.70       12.21  17.44  16.33  

Nov.     12.82        12.61  17.34  15.19  

Dec.     12.64        13.56^  17.34  14.22  

Av.  .     12.81        12.42  16.29  15.33  


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  COPPER. 


Visib 

e    supply    of 

copper   at 

the    end   of 

each   month   based 

on    the    returns    of    the 

Copper 

Producers' 

Association 

and   H.    R. 

Merton 

&  Company. 

Stocks  in 

American 

European 

Combined 

Producers 

Visible 

Visible 

1910- 

hands. 

Supply. 

Supply. 

Mar.    .. 

123,824,874 

249,607,680 

373,432,554 

April   . 

141,984,159 

246,863,680 

388,847,839 

May    .. 

160,425,973 

239,365,600 

399,691,573 

June    . . 

168,386,017 

232,863,680 

401,249,697 

July    .. 

170,040,678 

222,395,360 

393,936,038 

Aug.    .. 

168,881,245 

218,413,440 

387,294,685 

Sept.   .. 

148,793,714 

310,472,640 

359,266,354 

Oct.    .. 

139,261,914 

198,065,380 

337,327,191 

Nov.    .. 

130,389,069 

193,300,000 

323,589,069 

Dec.    .. 

122,030,195 

187,705,380 

309,735,475 

1911- 

Jan.    . . 

142,439,490 

*336,976,330 

379,415,810 

Feb.    .. 

156,637,770 

336,210,880 

382,848,650 

Mar.    .. 

162,007,934 

223,030,080 

385,038,014 

April   .. 

165,555,908 

212,280,320 

377,836,228 

May    .. 

165,995,932 

202,413,120 

368,409,052 

June    .  . 

157,434,164 

195,937,280 

353,371,444 

July    .. 

137,738,858 

192,584,000 

330,322,858 

Aug.    .. 

133,441,501 

191,215,360 

324,656,861 

Sept.   .. 

140,894,856 

191,945,600 

332,840,456 

Oct.    .. 

134,997,643 

176,816,640 

311,814,282 

Nov.    . . 

111,785,188 

164,151,680 

275,936,868 

Dec.    .. 

89,454,695 

158,329,920 

247,784,615 

Jan.     . . 

66,380,643 

153,830,800 

320,101,443 

Feb.    .. 

62,939,988 

141,135,680 

204,075,668 

Mar.    .. 

62,367,557 

136,808,000 

199,175,557 

April   .. 

65,066,029 

134,155,840 

199,221,869 

May    .. 

49,615,643 

117,797,130 

167,412,763 

June    .. 

44,335,004 

107,817,930 

152,152,924 

July   .. 

50,280,421 

113,290,240 

163,570,661 

Aug.    .. 

46,701,374 

113,783,040 

160,484,414 

Sept.   .. 

63,065,587 

107,403,520 

170,469,107 

Oct.    .. 

76,744,964 

103,801,600 

180,546,564 

Nov.    . . 

86,164,059 

96,938,240 

183,102,299 

Dec.    .. 

105,312,582 

96,857,600 

202,170,182 

1913— 

Jan.    . . 

123,198,332 

96,546,240 

319,744,572 

Feb.    .. 

122,302,198 

100,067,520 

222,369,718 

Mar.    .. 

104,369,270 

100,965,760 

305,335,030 

April   .. 

75,549,108 

98,374,720 

173,923,828 

May    .. 

67,474,225 

90,018,880 

157,493,105 

June    .. 

52,904,606 

85,559,040 

138,463,646 

July    .. 

53,594,945 

79,804,480 

133,399,425 

Aug.    . . 

38,314,037 

76,260,800 

114,574,837 

Sept.   .. 

29,793,094 

62,314,560 

92,107,654 

Oct.    .. 

32,566,382 

57,854,480 

90,420,862 

Nov.   . . 

47,929,429 

59,935,680 

107,865,109 

Dec.    .. 

91,438,867 

66,124,800 

157,563,667 

1914— 

Jan.     . . 

87,396,685 

58,114.560 

145,411,245 

Feb.    .. 

78,371,852 

60,374,720 

138,746,572 

Mar.    .. 

64,609.319 

58,538,960 

123,138,279 

April   . . 

70,337,001 

6.5,582,720 

135,919,721 

May    .. 

84,342,641 

72,486,400 

156,829,041 

*  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam  stocks  included 
t  Bremen  stocks  included. 
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stagnation  in  the  stock  market  whore  it 
might  easily  liave  created  acute  demoraliza- 
tion. The  business  situation  on  the  test 
showed  that  the  coinitry  was  liquidated  to 
a  standstill,  hence  in  a  position  to  be  very 
sensitive   to   any   good   news. 

On  the  belief  that  the  railroad  rate  de- 
cision would  be  favorable,  American  in- 
terests at  the  end  of  June  started  buying 
Standards  in  London.  This  resulted  in  a 
sharp  advance  which  made  consumers  prick 
up  their  ears,  and  during  the  first  few  days 
in  July  a  large  business  was  done  at  ISj.'Sc 
up  to  13-)4c  delivered,  30  days,  and  to-day 
(July  6th)  the  prodiicers'  price  is  again  es- 
tablished at  13/sc. 

The  June  statistics  are  not  expected  to 
inake  a  good  showing  but  as  there  is  a  much 
better  sentiment  in  the  trade  an  increase 
of  10,000,000  or  15,000,000  pounds  in  the 
American  stocks  would  not  be  likely  to 
disturb  the  market.  The  statistical  position 
is  not  unfavorable  despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  through  a  period  of  six  or  eight 
months  of  semi-stagnation  in  the  American 
copper  industry,  and  as  we  have  said  before 
the  principal  cause  for  alarm  is  that  the 
European  demand  may  fall  away  before  the 
domestic  demand  picks  up.  If  that  does 
not  occur  then  copper  is  in  good  shape. 

WATERBURY   AVERAGES. 

The  Waterbury  averages  for  the  month 
of  June,  1914.  were  as  follows: 

Lake   Ingot    Copper    14.aT;<^ 

Electrolytic   Ingot   Copper.    l.'i.STJ-^ 
Brass    M-11    Spelter    r,.37 

Copper — Spelter — 


Jan. . . 
Feb.. 
l^Iar.. 
Apr.. 
May. 
June. 

July.. 
Aug.. 
Sep.. . 
Oct... 
Nov.  , 
Dec.  . 
Year. 


—  Lake  —     Electro 

1913.  1914.        1914.  1913.  1914. 

17.00  14.75         7.56  5.54 

15.50  15.12J/^    6.S1  5.70 

15.13J4  15.00       14.50  6.56  5.59 

15.75  14.871^   14.37^  6.08  5.50 

15.87J^  14.75        14.25  5.77  5.38 

15.37^  14.37K'    13.87/j  5.50  5.37 

14.75  


15.62  J/^ 
16.ST/, 
W.ST/z 
lfi.25 
15.00 
15.83 


5.50 
5.61 
5.99 
6.13 
5.74 
5.60 
5.44 


TIN  IN  JUNE, 

Opening   weak   at   3lASc    the    market    de- 
clined Ic  per  lb.  on  June  2nd  on  the  publi- 
cation of  the   May  statistics  which  showed 
an   increase  of  2,415   tons   in   the   visible   to 
17,862  tons. 
A   comparison    shows   the    following: 
Visible 
Supply  Price 

June    1,  1914 17,862  tons 30-;-k 

May     1,  1914 15,447  tons 34.0Oc 

June    1,  1913 13,710  tons 46.70c 

June    1,  1912 14,345  tons 46.35c 

June    1,  1911 15,938  tons 46.50c 

The  statistics  were  taken  as  confirming 
the  bear  arguments  that  supplies  were  in- 
creasing at  sources  of  production. 

During  the  month  the  market  had  to  con- 
tend with  very  unfavorable  developments 
in  the  shape  of  liquidation  and  in  some 
cases  the  inability  of  interests  here  and 
abroad  to  meet  contracts  thereby  causing 
forced  sales,  and  very  little  new  buying  by 
consumers.  Strange  to  say,  the  market 
showed  great  resistance  to  going  lower,  and 
while  30.10  was  touched  on  June  15th  and 
30c  on  June  24th,  in  each  case  the  market 
recovered  and  the  closing  price  for  the 
month  was  30,'<c  or  the  same  as  on  June 
2nd. 

The  bears  continued  their  predictions  of 
increasing  output  and  lower  prices,  but 
seemed  shy  at  backing  their  words  by  sales,, 
in  fact  the  recoveries  that  took  place  were 
in  almost  every  instance  the  result  of  the 
covering  of  shorts,  but  which  would  stop 
when  market  showed  any  strength. 

A  sharp  change  has  taken  place  since  the 
June  statistics  were  published.  These  sta- 
tistics showed  some  1800  tons  decrease  in 
the  visible  supply  and  also  that  the  con- 
sumption of  tin  had  continued  excellent 
both  here  and  abroad. 

American  deliveries  into  consumption 
during  June  were  good,  amounting  to  3,650 
tons.  The  total  for  6  months  shows  a  de- 
crease of  600  tons  compared  with  the  same 
time  last  year.  The  combined  deliveries  of 
London  and  Holland  for  June  were  146 
tons  larger  than  that  month  last  year.  For 
'he  six  months  the  increase  in  deliveries 
amounts  to  867  tons.  Shipments  from  the 
Straits  for  June  were  1,048  tons  larger  than 
tor  the   same  month   of  last  year.     For  tho 
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;.  months  of  this  year  the  increase  in  ship- 
i.ients  amounts  to  2,822  tons.  Australia 
shipped  in  June  119  tons  less  compared  with 
the  same  month  of  last  year.  For  the  6 
months  of  this  year  the  shipments  were  244 
tons  smaller  compared  with  last  year. 

If  the  May  statistics  were  taken  to  con- 
firm the  bear's  contentions  the  June  statis- 
tics had  exactly  the  opposite  effect,  and 
there  commenced  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
the  continued  increase  in  output  such  as 
•the  market  generally  had  been  demoralized 
into  believing.  From  July  1st  the  recovery 
has  been  rapid  and  in  three  successive  busi- 
ness days  prices  have  advanced  £5  2s  6d 
in  London  and  1.30c  here. 

Since  the  bears'  predictions  of  decreased 

TIN    PRICES   IN   JUNE. 


Londun 


Xew   York. 
Cts. 

1    31.43 

2    30.50 

3    30.75 

4    31.00 

5    30.50 

6    

8    30.80 

9    30.75 

10    31.25 

11    31.23 

12    30.87J4 

13    

14    

15  30.10 

16  30.12J4 

17  30.50 

13  30.70 

19    30.50 

20    

21    

22    30.65 

23    30.85 

24    30.70 

25    30.00 

2r,    30.12^ 

27    

28    

20    30.50 

30    30.50 

High  ...  31.45 
Low  ...  30.00 
Average    30.653 


prompts. 
£  s  d 


C.  I.F. 


138 
139 
140 
138 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


145  0  0 

140  0  0 

140  10  0 

141  15  0 


139   0  0 

138  15  0 
141  0  0 
141  0  0 

139  10  0 


136  10  0 

136  5  0 

137  5  0 

138  0  0 
137  10  0 


7  6 
7  6 


138 
139 
139  2  r> 
135  15  0 
137  0  0 


137  15  0 

137  17  6 
143  0  0 
135     5  0 

138  9  3 


140  5    0 

141  5   0 

141  5   0 
143      5   0 

142  12    G 


141      0  0 

i;;8  10  0 

138  0  0 

139  5   0 

140  0   0 


130      5   0 

140  12   6 

141  12  6 
140  15  0 
138      0  0 


130  5  0 
140  0  0 
145  0  0 
138  I)  0 
140   11    0 


consumption  have  not  been  confirmed,  the 
crux  of  the  situation  is  the  output  of  the 
metal,  and  the  shipments  from  the  East  In- 
dies. Will  they  continue  to  increase  at  the 
rate  of  the  last  six  months  which  showed 
2,822  tons  gain  over  the  same  period  of  last 
year.  Advices  now  being  received  are  that 
the  increase  will  not  be  continued,  but  there 
is  no  reliable  information  on  which  to  form 
an  opinion. 

It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  the  de- 
terioration in  the  statistical  position  of  tin 
has  been  a  great  deal  more  than  discounted 
by  the  fall  of  nearly  10c  per  lb.  since  Feli- 
ruary  and  some  of  the  leading  bears  in 
London  are  now  known  to  be  working  for 
higher  prices.  A  recovery  in  the  next  few- 
weeks  to  35c  per  lb.  would  surprise  no  one. 
this  probably  being  the  legitimate  value  of 
tin,  supply  and  demand  considered,  when 
free  from  speculative  manipulation. 


Classification    of    Tin  Imports. 

Since    January    l^t.  1914. 

Straits    19,084 

Australian    40 

Banca   and    Billiton    143 

English     1,635 

Chinese    855 

Sundries     ■.  503 

Total,   tons    22,259 


1913. 

19,183 
235 
415 
2.190 
970 
572 

23.564 


COMPOSITE  METAL  PRICES. 

Computation  for  July  1.  1914: 

Pounds.  Metal.  Price.     Extension. 

2J4     Spelter    (St.    Louis)    4.83JiJ         12.093 

4         Lead    (St.   Louis)        3.77^         15.100 

3         Copper     (Electro)     13.55  40.630 

J4     Tin   (Xew  York)       31.13  15.575 

10    pounds    83.418 

One  pound    8.3418 


Monthly    av 
1910. 


April  . 
May  .. 
June  . 
July  .. 
Aug.  . . 
Sep.  .. 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  . . 
Dec.  .. 
Year  . . 


8.568 
8.413 
8.362 
8.338 
8.479 
8.569 
8.747 
8.888 


erages. 
1911. 
8.795 
8.795 
9.134 
9.100 
9.188 
8.928 
8.990 
9.306 
9.675 
9.046 


1912. 
10.277 
10.468 
11.014 
11.043 
11.092 
11.575 
11.596 
11.372 
11.219 
10.750 


1913.  1914. 

10.198  8.844 

10.163  8.67S 

9.648  S.4'n 

9.398        

10.023        

10.350        

10.029        

9.590        

9.053        

9.977        
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Jul;. 


TIN, 


MONTHLY  TIN  STATISTICS. 

Compiled  by  New  York  Metal  Exchange. 
June 
Straits  shipments       1914. 
To   Gt.   Britain..      3,034 
••     Continent    . .  .     1,351 
••     U.   S 1,285 

Total  from  Straits  5,870 

Australian  shipments: 
To    Gt.    Britain..         131 
••     U.   S "'1 

Total   Australian.        131 

Consumption: 

London  deliveries  1.503  1,88 <  L.^U 

Holland   deliveries  1,625  1,040  1,4_<1 

United    States*...  3,650  3,800  :1800 


May 

June 

1914. 

1913. 

4,733 

3,505 

1,157 

985 

933 

332 

0.S03 

4.822 

145 

250 

nil 

nil 

145 

250 

Total 


0,7 


Stocks  at  close  of  month: 

In  London    3,333 

"     (Stand)     3,080 

••     Holland  1,005 

••     U.   S.*    1,358 


Total 


Afloat  at  close  of  month: 

To   London    4.324 

"     Holland    ....         183 
■•     U.  S.  *   2- '  *^ 


Total 


7,251 


6.727 

0,7  •'2 

., 

].6i;4 

3.022 

T 

2,355 

-,ii\ 

1,773 

1,154 

9.927 

3.564 

5,;;59 

4,847 

183 

183 

2.39:; 

2.507 

7,935 

7,537 

1914.  1914.  1913. 

June  30.  May  30,  June  30 

16,027        17,862         11,101 


*   Exclusive   of  Pacific  ports, 
t  Not  reported. 


TIN  AND  SILVER.  (Monthly  Averages.) 

.  New  York  — — 

Tin  Silver  

1912.  1913.     1914.  1912.     1013.     1914. 

Jan.     43.24  50.4.'     37.74  56.22     02.93     57.56 

Feb     43.46  48.73     39.93  59.04     6164  57.501 

Mar.   42.86  46.88     38.08  58.37     57.87     58.07 

\i.r     44.02  49.12     36.10  59.23     59.49     58.52 

May    46.12  49.14     33.30  60.88     60.36     58.18 

June   47.77  44.93     30.65  61.29     58.99     50.47 

July    44.^5     40.39      60.66     58.72      

Aug    45.87     41.72      61.61      !;9.29      

Sep.     49.18     42.47      63  08     60.64      

Oct.    50.11     40.50      03.47     60,79      

Nov.   49.90  39.81      ....  62.79     58.99      

Dec.    49.90     37.64      03.37     57.76      

Year  46.43     44.32      60.83     59.79i    .... 


VISIBLE  SUPPLIES. 

Total  visible  supply  of  tin  at  the  end  of 
each  month. 

1909.   1910.   1911.   1912.   1913.  1914. 

Jan.  21,895  23,024  18,616  16,707  13,971  16,244 

Feb.  30,746  21,288  17,260  14,996  12,304  17,308 

Mar.  19,208  20,203  16,682  15,694  11,132  16,989 

Apr.  18,825  17,932  14,441  11,893  9,822  15,447 

.May  19,208  18,998  15,938  14,345  13,710  17,802 
Jun.  18,208  15,700  16,005  12,920  11,101,16.027 

July  20,244  17,433  16,707  13,346  12,063  

Aug.  19,182  17,943  16,619  11,285  11,261  

Sep.  21,419  18,999  16,672  13,245  12,943  

Oct.  18,724  18,183  14,161  10,735  11.857  

Nov.  20,025  18,875  16,630  12,348  14,470  

Dec.20,918  17,194  16,514  10,977  13,893  

Av.  19,883  18,815  16,404  13,207  12,377  

SHIPMENTS    FROM  THE  STRAITS. 

Monthly  shipments  of  tin  from  the  Straits 

Settlements    to    Europe     and  the     United 
States,  as  per  Powell's  returns: 

1909.     1910.     1911.  1912.  1913.     1914. 

Jan.     5,733     5,895     4,290  4,018  0,050     5,290 

Feb.    4,033      4,147      4,290  5,260  4,660      6,520 

Mar.    3,380     2,877     4,510  5,150  4,810     4,120 

Apr.    4,904     4,025     3,140  4,290  4,400     4,930 

May    5,184      4,965      4,310  5,760  0,160      0,900 

June    4,618     4,123     5,050  4,290  4,820     5.S7U 

July    5,644     5,040     4,660  4,580  4,770      

Aug.    4,702     5,700     4,680  5,210  6,030      

Sep.     5,081      4,220      5,150  5.430  5,160      

Oct.     3,801      4,480      4,350  4,450  5,020      

Nov.    5,510     4,840     5,070  5,600  5,560      

Dec.    5.835     4,270     5,970  4,980  5,110      

58,425  54,579  55,470  59,018  62,550 
Av..     4,869     4,548     4,622     4,918     5,213 

CONSUMPTION   IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Monthly   deliveries   of  tin   in  the   United 
States  exclusive  of  Pacific  Coast. 

1909.     1910.     1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.     3,200     3,500     3,200  3,700  3,700  3,600 

Feb.    2,700     3,600     3,800  4,050  3,500  3^300 

Mar.    3,900     4,000     5,100  4,000  5,900  4,450 

Apr.    3,200     4,100     3,300  5,40(  3,450  4,300 

May    3,900      :j,000      3,400  4,250  3,350  .3,800 

June    :i,200     5,000     2,900  2,850  3,800  3,0.VI 

July    3,600     3,800     4,300  5,150  3,900  

Aug,    3,300     3,700     3.800  4,300  3,600  ..., 

Sep.     3,200      3,300      4,200  3,000  3,100  ..,, 

Oct.    4,100     3350     3,500  3,850  3,700  

Nov.    4,000      3,800      3,100  4,300  2,800  

Dec.    3,200     3,600     3,700  4,050  3,100 

41,500  45,350  44,300  49,.500  43,900 
Av. .     3,45S     3,779    a,692     4,125     3,058 
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ALUMINUM— ANTIMONY 


ALUMINUM  IN  JUNE, 

Tlu-  aluniinuni  iiuirki.-t  dull  ami  irro.milar 
during  the  iiiLiiitli  ui  JuiK'  liiil  laU-ly  llic 
market  has  shown  a  little  mure  tone,  due 
to  the  improved  sentiment  regarding  busi- 
ness ])ri>spccts  in  general.  Like  ever\- 
ihing  else  alnminum  has  been  affected  by 
the  depression  of  the  past  six  months  and 
consumption  in  almost  every  direction  has 
been  considerably  below  the  1913  record. 
but  the  feeling  seems  to  exist  that  we  liave 
reached  the  low  point  and  that  the  second 
half  of  the  year  will  make  a  better  showing 
than  the  first  half. 

Prices  have  been  nominally  quoted  be- 
tween 17.50  and  18.00c  for  domestic  or  for- 
eign aluminum  and  as  has  been  the  case  for 
some  time  the  bulk  of  the  business  has 
been   taken   by   the   domestic   producer. 

It  is  known  that  some  of  the  large  con- 
sumers have  not  covered  their  requirements 
for  the  second  half  and  therefore  there 
may  be  considerable  buying  when  it  is  defi- 
nitely seen  that  the  metal  industries  have 
commenced  to   improve. 

Speculation  in  the  metal  is  dormant,  and 
dealers'  stocks  which  amounted  to  consid- 
erable at  the  beginning  of  the  year  are  al- 
most  all    liquidated. 

The  European  market  w'hich  is  under 
syndicate  influences,  remains  steady  and  un- 
changed and  the  European  makers  seem 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  cannot  increase 
the  sale  of  their  products  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time. 

There  are  no  signs  of  any  price  war  1)C- 
twecn  European  and  domestic  producers 
such  as  occurred  two  or  three  years  ago. 


ANTIMONY  IN  JUNE, 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  that  there  was 
any  improvement  in  the  demand  for  anti- 
mony during  June,  although  the  sellers 
made  further  concessions  in  prices.  Ordi- 
nary grades  were  offered  down  to  5.40c  for 
prompt  delivery  and  4.80  c.i.f.,  or  about 
S.25c  duty  paid,  for  future  shipment  without 
bringing  any  appreciable  response  from 
buyers  despite  the  fact  that  these  prices  are 
practically  the  lowest  on  record. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  Ci>oksons  is  about  up  to  last  year 
and  if  so  it  is  the  only  brand  that  is  being 
used   in    anything   like   normal   proportions. 


ollur  brand,-,  lia\ing  Sliouu  a  falling  off  of 
from  40  to  60  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  noted 
also  that  the  spread  between  the  price  of 
Cooksons  and  ordinaries  has  widened  to 
1K>  to  l->4c  per  lb.  Antimony  will  benefit 
wlun  the  railroads  commence  placing  equip- 
nuiu  orders  again  and  therefore  the  coming 
rate  decision  is  likely  to  have  considerable 
bearing   on    the    market. 

The  imports  of  antimony  for  the  ten 
months  ended  April  were  9,782,390  pounds 
as  against  17,636,714  pounds  during  the  cor- 
responding period  a  year  ago,  and  the 
stocks  in  bond  on  June  1st  were  1.361,354 
lbs.  as  compared  with  4,445,599  lbs.  on  June 
1st.   1913. 

ALUMINUM,  ANTIMONY  AND 
SILVER  PRICES  IN  JUNE. 


Day 
1. 


Cts 
17.87 


17.87 
17.87 


Cts. 
7.30 


Hal- 
letts. 

Cts. 

(i.UO 

6.110 

(i.DO 

G.iK) 

G.'JO 


New  Lon- 

York.  dnn. 

Cts.  d. 

,56;/,  .... 

56>^  25lS 

5&'A  25J4 

iGVz  25ig 

56^^  2554 

56'/;  2512 


37. 


17.87!-':. 

7.30 

6.U0 

5.75 

56->^   26 

17.87K> 

7.25 

6.85 

5.70 

56/   25ii 

17.87/, 

7.30 

6.85 

5.70 

iliVi  26% 

17.S7;/j 

7.20 

6.85 

5.70 

o6?^   2614 

17.87/, 

7.20 

6.S5 

5.65 

57/  26/ 
5634   26A 

17.87j:. 

7.20 

6.S5 

5.60 

56/   25ii 

17.87/ 

7.20 

6.85 

5.60 

56/  35ia 

17.87/ 

7.20 

6.85 

5.55 

56/  25lg 

17.87/ 

7.20 

6.85 

5.55 

56>^  25% 

17.87/ 

7.20 

6.85 

5.55 

55?^  25ih 
56/   25  !S- 

17.87/ 

7.15 

6.85 

5.55 

56/   26 

17.87/ 

7.15 

6.85 

5.55 

56.}^   35}r! 

17.75 

7.15 

6.80 

5.55 

56/   25% 

17.63/ 

7.15 

6.80 

5.50 

56)^   25 }g 

17.63/ 

7.15 

6.80 

5.50 

56)4  36/; 
56/   26 

Si).      17.63/  7.15 

:;0.     17.62/  7.15 

High     18.00  7.:i5 

Low      17.50  7.10 

Av..      17.834  7.214 


6.80 
6.80 


56.><;  26  A- 
56/  26 
7/   36>4 
.45  55%   25}i 
620  56.471  25.95 


5.80 
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SPELTER, 


SPELTER  IN  JUNE, 

Tlic  stagnant  conditions  vvliicli  were  the 
feature  of  the  spelter  market  in  May  were 
continued  during  June.  Opening  at  4.97^c 
f.o.l>.  East  St.  Louis  the  market  showed  a 
tendency  to  go  lower  on  account  of  the 
dullness  of  demand,  generally  unsatisfac- 
tory business  conditions,  and  the  certainty 
that  the  increase  in  stocks  was  continuing, 
but  there  was  good  resistance  from  the 
determination  of  producers  to  stock  their 
metal  ratlier  than  accept  lower  prices.  The 
former  influences  proved  to  be  the  more 
powerful  and  prices  eased  oflf  gradually  to 
4.82}/>c  at  the  close  of  the  month,  the  mar- 
ket being  at  that  time  depressed  over  the 
closing  of  the  union  sheet  mills  though  a 
labor  dispute.  This  matter  has  since  been 
settled  and  the  closed  mills  are  expected  to 
reopen  in  a  few  days.  This  has  given  a 
firmer  tone  to  the  market,  as  has  also  the 
improvement  in  the  copper  market,  which 
is  expected  to  favorably  aflfect  the  brass 
trade. 

Both  the  galvanizing  and  brass  trades 
have  for  months  been  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition,  probably  not  operating  over  65% 
to  70%  of  normal.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, spelter  has  made  a  fairly  good 
showing  in  the  matter  of  prices,  although 
at  the  expense  of  increasing  stocks. 

From  all  we  can  learn  the  present  rate 
of  production  is  slightly  over  60  per  cent, 
of  capacity  or  at  the  rate  of  about  2.S0,00O 
tons  per  annum,  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 
from  the  average  of  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  Cut  the  trouble  took  place  earlier 
in  the  year  when  production  was  each 
month  kept  up  ahead  of  consumption  in 
the  1)elief  that  the  reaction  in  trade  would 
not  continue. 

The  production  during  the  first  lialf  wc 
estimate  at  140,000  tons  and  the  deliveries 
at  12.S,000  tons,  and  consequently  we  figure 
an  increase  in  the  smelters  stocks  of  about 
15,000  tons. 

In  the  following  table  we  give  the  actual 
figures  for  the  past  tliree  years  together 
with  our  estimates  for  the  si.x  months  just 
ending: 

Production     Consumption 
1911—  Tons  Tons 

Jan.-June     140.196  134.902 

July-Dec 146,530  145,157 


I'.il- —  Production.      C'>n3uniptiun. 

Jan.-June     166,496  159,046 

July-Dec.     172,134  181,326 

1913— 

Jan.-June     180.213  153,073 

July-Dec 166,463  142,297    M 

1914—  I 

Jan.-June     140.(100  125,000 

Tlie  next  table  sliows  the  stocks  at  the 
smelters  on  January  1st  and  June  30tli,  t^i- 
gether  with  tlie  price  of  spelter  at  East  .Si. 
Louis  on  corresponding  dates: 

Smelters  Price 

Stocks         E.  .St.  Louis 
1911—  Tons  Cents       gj 

Jan    1st 23.2(11  5.35        f 

June  30ili    17.788  5.57'/ 

1912— 

Jan.    1st 9,049  6.25 

June  30th    6,414  6.97K- 

1913— 

Jan.    1st 4.474  7.15 

June  30th    21,856  5.15 

1914— 

Jan.    1st 40,659  5.12^4 

June  30th    55,000  4.82;/ 

.■\ccording  to  these  figures  the  consump- 
tion steadily  increased  and  the  stocks 
steadily  diminished  during  1911  and  1912. 
but  commencing  with  the  first  half  of  1913 
the  consumption  has  steadily  diminished 
and  the  stocks  have  steadily  increased 
thereby  just  reversing  the  order  of  the  pre- 
vious two  years.  The  price  fluctuations 
have  fairly  represented  the  changes  in  the 
statistical   position   as   shown   above. 

SPELTER  (Monthly  Averages.) 

—  New  York  —         —  St.  Louis  — 

1912.  1913.  1914.  1912.  191.-!.      1914. 

Jan.     6.5.5  7.2;!  5.3.3  6.39*  7.04        5.14 

Feb.     6.70  6.49  5.46  6.53  6.25        5.27 

Mar.    6.93  6.29  5.35  6.74  6.0S        5  15 

Apr.    6.87  5.79  5.22  6.66  5.59       5.03 

May    6.89  5.51  5.16  6.71  5.31        4.96 

June    7.05  5.23J^   5.12  fl.85K'  5.05        1.95 

July     7.23  5.41  ....  7.04  5.23 

Aug.    7.13  5.80  ....  6.94  5.64 

Sep.     7.55  5.83        7...7  5.65        

Oct.     7.61  5.47       7.39  5.27       

Nov.    7.50  5.34  ..  .  7.32  r.l5 

Dec.    7.36  5.22  ...  7.19  5.03 

Year  7.11  5.80  ....  6.93  5.61 
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LEAD 


LEAD  IN  JUNE 

Tlu'  Trust  piicf  i>f  k';ul  has  rciiKuiK-d  iiii- 
cliaiiKi'tl  at  4.90c  New  York  throughout  the 
entire  month,  while  the  St.  Louis  market 
also  showed  virtually  no  fluctuation,  tlie 
diflference  at  no  time  being  over  $1  per  ton 
or  3.82I..C  to  3.77K>c  E.  St.  Louis. 

It  is  believed  that  at  present  prices,  which 
have  remained  unchanged  since  April  27th, 
the  Trust  has  been  able  to  regulate  the 
output  to  meet  the  stagnation  in  trade,  and 
that  they  now  await  the  expected  improve- 
ment that  will  follow  our  bumper  crops  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  better  prices.  At 
3.50c  New  York  lead  is  selling  at  about 
\S'/i  under  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years, 
but  until  l)usiness  improves  any  advance  in 
prices  would  probably  only  result  in  the 
accumulation  of  surplus  stocks.  What  the 
statistical  position  is  at  present  no  one 
knows  since  the  lead  producers  unlike  the 
copper  producers  issue   no  statistics. 

Abroad  lead  is  selling  at  a  higher  price 
than  in  the  United  States,  which  in  view  of 
past  experiences  seems  absurd,  but  the  for- 
eign market  has  been  tnore  or  less  in  a 
state  of  a  continual  corner,  owing  to  the 
activities  of  the  Syndicate  that  control  the 
metal  in  Europe  being  centered  in  main- 
taining a  high  price.  Occasional  shipments 
have  been  made  from  this  side  to  relieve 
the  market  abroad,  but  American  producers 
place  no  reliance  in  these  exports  being 
continued  on  a  large   scale. 

The  consumption  for  white  lead  has  been 


LEAD  (Monthly  Averages.) 

—New  Y 

ork*— 

— 

St.  Louis — 

1913.     1913. 

1914. 

1913 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan. 

4.44       4.35 

4.11 

4.34 

4.20 

3.99J 

Feb. 

4.04       4.35 

4.06 

3.99 

4.20 

3.95 

Mar. 

4.07       4.35 

3.97 

4.06 

4.21 

3.S3 

Apr. 

4.20       4.40 

3.82 

4.14 

4.25i 

3.70 

May 

4.20       4.36 

3.90 

4.09 

4.23 

3.81 

June 

4.39^   4.35 

3.90 

4.31 

4.21 

3. 803 

July 

4.73       4.37 

4.60 

4.25 

Aug. 

4.56J     4.63 

4.46 

4.56 

Sep. 

5.05       4.75 

4  94 

4.62 

Oct. 

5.10        4.45 

4.91 

4.31 

Nov. 

4.69        4.34 

4.50 

4.13 

Dec. 

4.36        4.06 

4.19 

3.94 

Year 

4.48i      4.40 

4.38 

4.26 

*  Trust  price. 

very  good  so  far  this  year,  but  on  account 
of  seasonal  requirements  will  now  com- 
mence to  slack  off.  But  other  trades  that 
have  been  very  depressed  should  now  im- 
prove, in  fact  are  almost  certain  to  do  so. 
The  present  consumption  of  lead  is  isli- 
mated  about  70%  of  normal.  Mow  mucli 
tlie  output  has  l)een  curtailed  to  offset  this 
is  pure  guesswork,  for  no  statistics  are 
availalile.  but  stocks  must  be  considerably 
larger  tlian   tliey  were  on  January  1st. 

SPELTER  AND  LEaD  PRICES 
IN  JUNE. 

SPELTER  — ^-  LEAD 

Nl-w  St.  *New        St. 

York       Lduis     London.  York.    Loui.s      London 

Cts.     Cts.      £     s  d  Cts.     Cts.      £     s  <1 

1.     5.15     4.97i   21     7  6  3.90     3.80      

3.     .").!.■)      4  97i    21      7   0  I!. 90      3.Sli    19      2    6 

3.      5.13      4.n7i    21      7   6  3.90      3.80      19      5   0 

i.     .3.1.')      4.97^    21      7   6  3.90     3.S31    1!)    l.'j   0 

5.     0.1.3      4.95      21      7   fi  3.90     3.S2i    19    10   0 

6 

8.  5.13      4.93      21      7   6      3.90     3.S2i    19      5   0 

9.  5.15      4.95      21      7   6      3.90      3.80      19      3   0 

10.  5.15      4.U3i'    21    17   fi      3.90      3.S0      19    10   0 

11.  3.13      4.93]    21      7   i)      3.90      3.80      19    111   (I 

12.  5.15      4.932    21      7   0      3.90      3.80      19    13   0 
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- 
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1.90 
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7 

0 

10 

4.90 

21 

5   0 

3.90 

3. SO 

19 

fi 

10 

4.90 

21 

5   0 

3.90 

3.80 

19 

7 

fi 

10 

4.90 

21 

5   0 

3.90 

:!.80 

19 

7 

0 

1.03 


4.87!   21    10  0      3.90 
4.8:i-l   21    10   0      3.00 


3.78.1    19 
3.7S.1    19 


30. 

High  3.20      4.975    21    10   0      3.90  3.823    19    13   0 

Low    3.00      4.823   21      3   0      3.90    3.773    19      2   fi 

Av. .     3.123   4.929   21    li    10      3.90    3. 803    19      S   3 

*  New  York  lead  price  outside  market. 
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JOPLIN  LEAD  AND  ZINC  ORE  MARKETS. 
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A  most  singular  condition  is  manifest  in 
the  statistics  of  the  JopHn  ore  production 
for  the  half  year  ending  witli  June,  1914. 
Although  the  average  price  paid  for  zinc 
blende  concentrates  fell  oflf  12  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  first  half  of  1913,  the 
average  monthly  production  actually  shows 
an  increase  of  475  tons  per  month  over  the 
same  period  of  1913.  The  total  blende  and 
calamine  production  as  obtained  by  adding 
shipments  and  surplus  stocks  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1913  is  146,069  tons  while  the 
first  si.\  months  of  1914  shows  a  zinc  ore 
production  of  148,910  tons.  It  is  hard  to  in- 
terpret such  a  result  from  the  known  fac- 
tors in  the  problem. 

On  examining  the  shipment  and  produc- 
tion tables  of  the  two  periods  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  year  1912  preceding  1913 
was  a  prosperous  year  with  high  zinc  prices 
prevailing  which  were  presumably  stimu- 
kTling  to  production  while  1914  had  before 
it  the  year  1913  with  its  low  price  period 
the  latter  half  of  the  year  which  would 
presumably  depress  production.  Yet  the 
results  are  just  opposite  what  would  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  one  feature  which  accords  with  ex- 
pectations lies  in  the  large  surplus  stock 
in  1914  as  compared  with  1913.  The  first 
six  months  of  1913  ended  with  a  surplus 
stock  of  but  1,800  tons  while  the  same  per- 
iod of  1914  showed  a  surplus  stock  of  10,- 
.^lOO  tons  which  is  also  admittedly  very  con- 
servative. It  is  believed  that  when  the  sur- 
plus piles  are  weighed  up  and  sold  the 
present  estimates  will  be  found  to  be  from 
15  to  25  per  cent  below  the  actual  quanti- 
ties. This  being  true,"  the  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  ore  production  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1914  is  only  all  the  more 
difficult  of  explanation.  With  a  shrinkage 
of  $945,226  in  the  value  of  shipments  as 
compared  with  1913,  the  present  year  is 
therefore  making  a  record  in  output  which 
has  more  than  ordinary  significance. 

A  part  of  the  increase  in  output  has  been 
shown  and  explained  from  time  to  time  by 
the  great  act'vity  in  the  calamine  camps 
and  in  the  second  place  by  the  noted  in- 
crease of  activities  in  the  rich  Miami  camp 
where  production  costs  are  believed  to  be 
much  lower  than  the  average  of  the  district. 
On  the  other  hand  the  remarkable  decrease 


in  the  number  of  rich  Joplin  mines  and  the 
numerous  mines  in  the  sheet  ground  camps 
closed  down  makes  it  appear  that  the  show- 
ing of  increased  production  is  almost  mirac- 
ulous.    But  the  fact  remains. 

Still  another  feature  worthy  of  note  is 
the  relative  high  price  paid  for  zinc  ores 
as  compared  with  the  price  of  spelter.  Tlie 
ratio  for  some  time  past  has  been  over  s 
to  1  which  would  indicate  that  the  demand 
for  Joplin  ores  was  good  relatively  speak- 
ing. This  ratio  was  expected  to  be  more 
nearly  7  to  1  by  those  who  saw  in  the  re- 
markable increase  of  zinc  production  from 
Gutte  a  supply  of  zinc  ores  that  would  ser- 
iously take  away  from  the  demand  hither- 
to satisfied  in  Joplin.  Apparenly  this  big 
output  of  Butte  ores  has  not  yet  affected 
the  demand  for  the  Joplin  product.  The 
Joplin  superiority  of  grades  and  the  adapt- 
ability of  special  uses  in  the  manufacture 
of  pure  spelters,,  for  sheet  and  brass  spec- 
ials may  yet  be"  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
all  of  Joplin's  zinc  output  without  impair- 
ing  the   relative    price  levels. 

Lead  ore  production  to  date  shows  a  de- 
crease of  1,600  tons  and  a  decrease  of  ap- 
proximately nine  per  cent  from  the  pri- 
ces paid  during  the  same  period  of  113. 
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AN    UNPRECEDENTED    SITUATION 
AND  OPPORTUNITY. 

From  every,  position  from  which  it  is 
viewed  one  has  to  acknowledge  that  not 
only  is  the  present  situation  unprecedented, 
but  one  such  as  the  wildest  imagination 
could  never  conjure  up  as  possible  of  taking 
place.  Even  those  who  have  for  years  been 
watching  the  arming  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope against  each  other,  and  predicting  that 
instead  of  making  war  impossible  it  was 
creating  a  powder  magazine  that  might  ex- 
plode from  some  insignificant  lighted  match, 
have  been  appalled  at  the  explosion. 

With  the  five  largest  nations  and  two  of 
the  smaller  ones  at  war,  and  the  remaining 
few  threatened  with  a  like  situation;  with 
Japan  the  strongest  nation  in  the  East  about 
to  join  the  fray,  the  imagination  is  stag- 
gered. 

.\s  was  to  be  expected  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  business  has  collapsed  in  the 
countries  involved  and  more  or  less  every- 
where else. 

No  one  ever  believed  they  would  ever 
isee  a  condition  where  it  is  impossible  to 
conduct  or  finance  operations  between  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  world.  Gold  payments 
are  suspended  everywhere,  even  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  England  has  been 
obliged  to  edict  a  moratorium  and  to 
guarantee  the  discounts  of  that  bank. 
Also  every  Exchange  the  world  over  has 
been  closed  for  nearly  three  weeks,  with 
no  immediate  prospect  of  reopening. 

But  why  try  to  recapitulate  the  large  list 
of  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  hap- 
penings. The  present  war  in  Europe  brings 
home  to  us  the  fact  that  one  of  our  best 
assets  is  the  expanse  of  water  that  divides 
us  from  Europe  on  the  East,  and  from  .Asia 
on  the  West,  and  the  wisdom  of  continuing 
a   splendid   isolation   of   friendship   with   all. 
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alliances  with  none;  and  thankfulness  that 
we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  ca- 
lamity that  has  overwhelmed  our  fellow 
nations. 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  present 

calamity  on   the  world,  and  what  is  to  be 

its  effect  on  our  country  and  its  industries? 

It  means  that  a  new  Europe  will  be  called 

into  existence. 

Terrible  as  the  present  contest  is,  we  be- 
lieve it  will  prove  the  birth  throes  of  a 
new  and  better  condition  to  all  of  the  na- 
tions involved.  The  power  of  an  individual 
or  a  few  individuals  to  decree  a  war  and 
the  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands  will 
pass  from  the  civilized  world.  The  spec- 
tacle of  armies  engaged  with  every  device  of 
science  in  killing  each  other,  between  the  in- 
dividuals of  which  no  animosity  exists  is  not 
likely  to  be  again  repeated.  The  "rights  of 
man"  in  its  truest  sense  will  be  restored  to 
the  individual,  and  we  believe  it  will  find 
its  political  expression  in  Government  in 
which  the  people  rule  and  decide  their  own 
destinies  for  weal  or  woe.  The  price  being 
paid  is  an  awful  one,  but  for  the  welfare 
of  the  future,  it  is  well  worth  all  it  will  cost. 

To  America  it  means  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  opportunity  and  accomplishment, 
a  greater  confidence  in  those  ideals  of  Gov- 
ernment and  institutions  that  if  we  faithfully 
adhere  to  must  keep  us  in  the  front  as  the 
leading  nation  of  the  world.  But  with  all 
this  opportunity  let  us  not  forget  the  re- 
sponsibilities  also. 

It  must  be  appreciated  and  grasped  by  the 
individual  and  to  some  extent  also  by  those 
we  have  put  at  our  head  to  control  our 
national  affairs.  We  are  at  the  end  of  this 
war  to  have  an  exhausted  Europe  with  its 
trade  machinery  demoralized,  not  only  for 
the  conduct  of  their  home  trade,  but  for 
their  foreign  trade.  After  seeing  with  how 
much  care  and  toil  this  has  been  built  up, 
it  is  deplorable  to  see  it  shattered,  but  we 
are  in  no  way  responsible. 

Surely  history  will  not  record,  that  wlien 
this  great  opportunity  was  presented  we 
were  "weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting."  through  failure  of  seeing  the 
vision,  and  appropriating  its  fulfillments  to 
ourselves. 

To  be  accomplished  it  must  be  done  by 
big  thinking  and  big  action.  It  also  re- 
quires leadership,  and  we  should   sec   to  it 


that  those  who  have  been  trying  to  lead  us 
to  big  things  along  other  lines  than  the 
grocery  store  idea  are  encouraged. 

Big  things  are  before  us,  and  they  can 
only  be  done  along  big  lines,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  big  men.  We  have  shown 
the  commercial  world  we  have  such  men  of 
big  ideas  and  that  they  are  not  all  selfisli 
and  wrapped  up  in  their  own  advancement — 
nor  the  malefactors  as  we  have  been  asked 
to  believe  them  to  be. 

If  brains  and  bigness  be  a  crime,  God 
help  the  simple  and  the  small. 

We  must  be  as  scientific  and  painstaking 
as  the  German,  as  imaginative  and  eco- 
nomical as  the  French,  as  enterprising  and 
courageous  as  the   Englishman. 

We  have  mixed  in  our  veins  the  same 
bloods,  and  can  supply  a  composite  to  repre- 
sent all  the  admirable  business  traits  of  our 
competitors. 

A  satisfactory  international  trade  is  im- 
possible without  ships  under  our  own  flag 
to  insure  distribution  of  our  goods,  and  n 
navy  strong  enough  to  protect  against  any 
possible  interference  in  the  seas  through 
which  our  goods  will  have  to  travel.  If  we 
had  any  doubts  of  this  the  happenings  of  the 
past  three  weeks  must  have  dispelled  them. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  METALS. 

Instead  of  issuing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  as  we  usually  do,  we  have  de- 
cided in  view  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe  with  which  Jie  month  opened,  to 
delay  The  Steel  and  Metal  Digest  until 
this  time,  in  order  to  give  our  readers  some 
report  of  what  'he  eflfect  has  been  on  pri- 
ces by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  condi- 
tions created.  These  conditions  have  been 
the  complete  breakdown  of  international 
exchange,  making  it  next  to  impossible  to 
finance  imports  and  exports,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  complete  cutting  off  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  from  which  to  receive  or 
send  merchandise,  not  only  on  account  of 
finances,  but  also  on  account  of  the  virtual 
closing  of  the  seas,  except  to  English  ports, 
and  even  in  that  case  with  difficulty.  Also 
the  placing  by  the  English  government  of 
what  is  really  an  embargo  on  the  shipment 
from  that  country  of  metals  and  other  lines 
of  merchandise. 

As  far  as  the  nations  engaged  in  war  are 
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concerned  fur  iiilcniati(ni:il  IimiHuk.  vvilh  the 
cxccplioii  (if  Kiighuid,  tlicy  might  :it  pres- 
ent be  off  the  map. 

The  effect  on  metals  as  was  to  be  exp^'<-'l- 
cd,  has  been  to  wildly  excite  and  advance 
those  like  Tin  and  Antimony  that  we  do  not 
prodncc;  to  completely  shut  off  the  demand 
for  Copper  which  we  export  largely,  while 
Spelter  has  advanced  on  a  heavy  demand 
and  inquiry  from  England,  Lead  remaining 
stagnant  and  apparently  not  influenced 
either  way  as  yet. 

The  following  shows  the  fluctualinns 
since  the  war  broke  out: 

Straits       Electro  Hungarian 

New   York.    Tin         Copper      Spelter     Lead   Antimony 

July  31.  33.50  IS.Siyi  5.05  3.90  5.5614 

.\ug.  3..  50.00  13.75  5.05  3.90  G.12!/2 

"  4..  56.00  12.62^  4.95  3.90  6.62^ 

■'  5..  60.00  12.56^  4.95  3.90  8.12J^ 

"  6..  61.00  12.56^  4.95  3.90  11.00 

"  T..  65.00  I2.5614  5.05  3.90  14.50 

'•  10.  65.00  13.43^  5.30  3.90  17.50 

••  11.  65.00  12.37;;^  5.45  3.90  16.50 

•  12.  64.00  12.37^  5.55  3.90  16.50 

••  13.  60.00  12A3H  5.55  3.90  16.00 

'•  14.  50.00  12.43^  5.65  3.90  15.00 

"  17.  44.00  12.37H  5.70  3.90  14.00 

"  IS.  49.00  12.3114  5.80  3.90  14.00 

"  19.  49.00  12.25  5.85  3.90  13.50 

"  30.  46.00  12.311;  6.00  3.90  13. 50 


STEEL   PRODUCTION   IN   1913. 

The  statistics  of  steel  production  in  19K!. 
just  returned,  and  given  in  full  on  another 
page,  indicate  that  there  was  1  smaller  eon- 
simiption  of  scrap  relative  to  pig  iron  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  In  general,  the  pro- 
portion of  basic  pig  iron  to  basic  open- 
hearth  steel  has  been  increasing  since  1901. 
The  popular  superstition  that  enormous 
quantities  of  old  material  are  consumed  in 
the  basic  open-hearth  furnace  was  referred 
to  in  the  "Topical  Talk"  in  our  June  issue. 
A  large  quantity  of  scrap  is  used,  it  is  true, 
but  the  scrap  is  chiefly  new  scrap,  and  the 
tonnage  available  is  therefore  in  direct 
to  the  total  amount  of  steel  produced.  It 
is  not  the  ca.se,  therefore,  as  supposed  in 
some  quarters,  that  the  increased  outcome 
of  old  materi.il  is  making  possible  tlie 
use  of  smaller  proportions  of  pig  iron  in 
basic     oiK-n-liearlli     steel    manufartlTC.      A 


more  inipurtant  inlluenee  is  the  decad- 
ence uf  Hessenier  steel  nianul'aetnre  where- 
by there  is  a  smaller  iiropurtion  oi 
new  scrap  fuinished  nuw  than  formerly. 
l'"rom  1906,  the  banner  year  for  Bessemer 
steel  production,  to  1913,  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  Bessemer  steel  ingots  and  castings 
iif  more  than  22  per  cent,  whereas  the  basic 
npen-Iiearth  steel  in  the  same  time  increased 
I  HI  per  cent. 

Ill  191:1  the  production  of  basic  pig  iron 
was  (il.O  per  cent  as  great  as  the  produc- 
tiiiii  of  basic  open-hearth  steel  ingots  and 
eastings,  showing  a  remarkable  jump  from 
the  proportion  in  1912,  which  was  58.1  per 
cent.  The  lowest  proportion  was  shown 
in  1901,  or  40.0  per  cent,  since  when  there 
has  been  an  almost  constant  increase.  A 
general  review  of  "Scrap  and  the  Open- 
hearth"  was  given  in  our  issue  of  Febru- 
ary, 1912,  and  it  was  there  pointed  out  that 
year  by  year  scrap  was  growing  scarcer, 
but  the  problem  was  met  as  it  arose  by  the 
metallurgists  who  devised  processes  calcu- 
lated to  operate  without  scrap,  and  progress 
in  this  direction  kept  close  pace  with  sup- 
ply and  demand,  whereby  it  would  always 
be  the  case  that  scrap  would  be  cheap  to 
the  steel  maker  at  one  price  and  dear  at 
another,  and  the  two  prices  would  be  sur- 
prisingly close  together,  by  reason  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  new  processes  to  meet 
conditions. 

~The  most  important  of  these  new  pro- 
cesses is  the  duplex  process,  in  which  the 
molten  iron  is  blown  in  a  converter  and 
then  finished  in  a  basic  open-hearth  fur- 
nace. This  process  can  use  scrap,  but  nor- 
mally it  is  expected  to  do  without  it.  Sta- 
tistics of  duplex  steel  are  available  only  for 
the  past  two  years,  but  they  show  an  in- 
crease from  the  one  year  to  the  next  of 
53.6  per  cent,  the  tonnage  being  1,438,654 
tons  in   1912  and  2,210,718  tons  in  1813. 

Eliminating  the  duplex  process,  it  still 
appears  that  the  works  using  other  process- 
es decreased  their  proportion  of  scrap  from 
1913  to  1913.  One  may  figure  the  propor- 
tions roughly,  but  with  a  fair  degree  of  ac- 
eur.icy,  by  deducting  from  the  bas'c  pig  iron 
pnidiiced  a  tonnage  e(|ual  to  the  duplex 
steel,  ;ind  deduct  from  the  steel  likewise 
the  dui)lex  tonnage.  The  computation 
shows,  for  the   industry  apart  from   duplex 
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steel,  54. S  per  cent  pig  iron  to  steel  in  1912 
and  56.9  per  cent  in  1913. 


DECREASED    SHEET    AND    TIN 
PLATE   PRODUCTION. 

In  191o  tlio  priKluctii.n  of  tin  plate  was 
14  per  cent  less  and  the  production  of  shcet.s 
(13  gauge  and  lighter,  exclusive  of  black 
plates  for  tinning)  was  10  per  cent  less, 
than  in  1912.  The  1913  output  however, 
showed  large  gains  over  any  preceding 
year,  and  the  drop  from  1913  to  1913  may 
be  regarded  in  the  light  that  1912  was  an 
exceptionally  good  year  rather  than  that 
1913  was  a  poor  year. 

The  combined  output  of  sheets  and  black 
plates  in  1913  was  2,495,930  gross  tons,  al- 
most all  steel,  and  thus  constituting  approx- 
imately 10  per  cent  of  the  'otal  production 
of  rolled  steel.  The  official  statistics  of 
rolled  steel  have  not  yet  been  presented. 
Statistics  for  1913  to  date  include  pig  iron. 


steel  ingots  and  castings,  rails,  structural 
shapes,  plates,  sheets  and  tin  plates. 

A  departure  is  made  in  the  1913  statistics. 
For  1912  and  previous  years  the  sheet  sta- 
tistics were  gathered  in  the  form  of  sheets, 
i:!  gauge  and  lighter,  including  black  plates 
for  tinning,  and  then  black  plates  for  tin- 
ning were  reported  separately.  Sheets  \:i 
gauge  and  heavier  were  simply  reported 
with  plates. 

In  the  1913  statistics  the  total  tin  mill 
output  is  given,  1,030,629  gross  tons,  and 
then  the  black  plates  for  tinning  are  stat- 
ed separately,  at  827,266  tons,  when  we 
gather  that  the  output  of  "tin  mill  black 
sheets"'  was  203,363  tons. 

The  output  of  sheets,  12  gauge  and  heav- 
ier, is  another  new  item  -n  the  statistics,  and 
is  given  for  1913  at  252,337  gross  tons. 

The  full  statistics  are  given  in  detail  on 
another  page. 
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MID-YEAR   SPELTER  STATISITICS. 


Production  and  Apparent  Consumption  About  Normal  During  the 
First  Half  of  the  Year. 


Production,  Consumption,  Stocks. 

Figures  compiled  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  from 
reports  by  all  zinc  smelters  operating  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1914  show  that 
the  production  of  spelter  from  domestic  ore 
in  that  period  was  171,496  short  tons  and 
from  foreign  ore  3,562  short  tons,  a  total 
production  of  175,058  tons,  compared  with 
166,463  tons  for  the  last  half  of  1913  and 
180,213  tons  for  the  first  half.  The  spelter 
made  in  Illinois  increased  about  9,C00  tons, 
that  made  in  Kansas  declineJ  about  8,000 
tons,  and  that  made  in  Oklahoma  increased 
about  5,000  tons,  compared,  with  th°  quan- 
tities of  spelter  made  in  those  States  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  of  1913.  The  slock 
of  spelter  held  at  smelters  on  June  30,  1914, 
was  64,039  tons,  against  40,659  tons  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  21,856  tons  at  the 
middle  of  1913. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  and  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce  it  is  calculated  that  the  ap- 
parent consumption  for  the  period  was  149,- 
363  tons,  which,  compared  with  132,387  tons 
for  the  last  half  of  1913  and  153,073  tons  for 
the  first  half,  seems  not  much  below  the 
normal. 


Imports  and  Exports. 
Imports  of  spelter  were  506  short  tons,  com- 
pared with  567  tons  during  the  last  half  of 
1913  and  5,533  tons  during  the  first  half. 
Tlie  exports  of  spelter  of  domestic  origin 
were  773  tons,  against  1,168  tons  in  the  last 
half  of  1913,  and  6,615  tons  in  the  first  half. 
The  exports  of  spelter  of  foreign  origin,  in- 
cluding spelter  exported  from  bonded  ware- 
house, as  well  as  articles  manufactured  from 
spelter  of  foreign  origin  and  exported  with 
benefit  of  drawback,  were  2,048  tons,  com- 
pared   with    4,672    tons    in    the    last   half    of 

1913  and  8,724  tons  in  the  first  half.  The 
imports  of  zinc  dust  were  1,272  tons,  of 
which  269  tons  came  from  Australia. 

Imports  of  zinc  ore  were  9,052  short  tons, 
containing  2,949  tons  of  zinc,  compared  with 
11,432  tons  of  ore,  containing  4,293  tons  of 
zinc,  in  the  last  half  of  1913,  and  19,994  tons 
of  ore,  containing  9,204  tons  of  zinc,  in  the 
first  half.     Of  the  imports  of  zinc  in  ore  in 

1914  about  three-fourths  came  from  Canada. 
The  exports  of  domestic  zinc  ore  were  8,043 
tons,  compared  with  7,968  tons  in  the  last 
half  of  1913  and  9,745  tons  in  the  first  half. 

Prices  and  Values. 

The  price  of  spelter  at  St.   Louis  started 

at   5.135   cents   and   rose   to  a   maximum   of 
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35  cents  on  February  4th  and  5th.  A  grad- 
il  decline,  followed  by  a  sharp  break  in 
H)ril.  brouRht  the  price  down  to  4.875  cents 
ii  April  38th.  A  slight  recovery  was  again 
llowed  by  a  decline,  and  the  period  closed 
ith  spelter  at  4. 825  cents  per  pound.  The 
erage  St.  Louis  price  for  the  first  half  of 
e  year  was  5.1  cents.  The  London  price 
spelter  opened  at  £21  10s  a  long  ton 
.648  cents  a  pound)  and  reached  the  high- 
t  point  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  at 
31  12s  6d  a  long  ton  (4.675  cents  a  pound), 
le  price  was  nearly  stationary  for  the  next 
e  months,  closing  the  period  at  the  same 


figure  at  which  it  began,  £21  10s  a  long 
ton  (4.648  cents  a  pound).  The  minimum 
price  of  the  year,  £21  5s  a  long  ton  (4.594 
cents  a  pound),  prevailing  during  the  latter 
part  of  June,  was  less  than  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  below  the  h'ghest  price  of  the  year. 

At  the  average  St.  Louis  price  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1914  the  value  of  the 
spelter  from  domestic  ore  was  $17,492,592, 
and  the  value  of  the  total  output  from  both 
domestic  and  foreign  ores  was  $17,855,916, 
compared  with  $17,608,402  and  $17,645,078 
for  the  last  half  of  1913  and  w'th  $20,193,930 
and  $21,265,134  for  the  first  half  of  1913. 


Spelter  Statistics,   1911-1914,  by  6-Month   Periods. 


Jan.  1  to  July  1  to 
June  30,  Dec.  31, 


Jan.  1  to  July  1  to  Jan.  1  to  July  1  to  Jan.  1  to 
June  30,   Dec.  31,   June  30,   Dec.  31,  June  30, 


Supply: 

1911. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1913. 

1913. 

1914. 

Stock  at  beginning   . . . 

.     23,232 

17,788 

9,081 

6,414 

4,532 

21,856 

40,659 

Production — 

From  domestic  ore   . 

.    135,061 

136,560 

159,952 

163,955 

171,135 

166,117 

171,496 

From  foreign  ore   . . 

.        S.IS' 

9,970 

6,544 

8,355 

9,078 

346 

3,563 

Imports    

146 

463 

3,053 

8,062 

5,533 

567 

506 

Total  available    

.    163,574 

164,581 

178,630 

186,786 

190,268 

188,886 

216,33: 

Withdrawn: 

Foreign   exports    

7,903 

6,453 

7,331 

174 

8,724 

4,673 

2,048 

Domestic    exports    . .  . 

2,981 

3,891 

5,839 

795 

6,615 

1,168 

77 

Stock  at  close    

Total  withdrawn   . . . 

.      17,788 

9,081 

6,414 

4,523 

31,856 

40,659 

64.039 

.      28,672 

19,424 

19,584 

5,491 

37,195 

46,499 

66,860 

\pparent  consumption    ..  134,903     145,157     159,046     181,395     153,073     132,387     149,363 

jjpelter  made  in — 

j  Illinois   41,255 

Kansas   50,574 

Oklahoma   19,997 

All  other  States    28,370 


140,196 

'inc  ore   imported    37,885 

Zinc   content    15,028 

'inc   ore   exported    9.625 


41,875 

44,224 

44,173 

53,534 

53,130 

62,063 

47,839 

52,485 

48,619 

42,645 

31,461 

33,737 

26,318 

36,010 

40,915 

43,253 

39,961 

45,443 

30,298 

33,777 

38,603 

40,791 

41,911 

43.316 

146,330 

166.496 

172,310 

180,213 

166,463 

175,058 

38,097 

37,049 

16,891 

19,994 

11,422 

9,053 

17,112 

13.228 

5,339 

9,204 

4,393 

2.949 

8,650 

13,709 

9.640 

9,745 

7.963 

8.042 

-o— Oo- 
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WORLDS'    PRODUCTION    AND    CONSUMPTION 
OF   METALS. 


The  German  edition  of  the  annual  sta- 
tistics issued  by  the  Metallgesellschaft  and 
Metallbank  Metallurgische  Gesellschaft  of 
Frankfort-on-Main,  has  been  received  and 
as  usual  contains  complete  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  metals  during  the  year  1913. 

The  world's  production  of  the  four  most 
important  metals  as  computed  by  the  au- 
thorities named  is  given  below,  in  metric 
tons: 

1911.  1912.  1913. 

Lead    1,136,000     1,181,800     1,180,700 

Copper    893,800     1,018,600     1,005,900 

Spelter    902,100        977,900        997,900 

Tin     117,600        124,700        128,900 

The  respective  shares  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  in  the  world's  production  of 
lead,  copper  and  spelter  according  to  smelt- 
ing works  output  was  as  follov^'S,  in  metric 
tons: 

1911.  1912.         1913. 

Lead — 

in    Europe..       498,500       547,000       574,000 
in  U.   S.    ....      377,900       387,300       407,800 
Copper — 
in    Europe..       181,900       195,300       186,500 

in  U.   S 518,700       592,900       589,100 

Spelter — 

in    Europe..       632,900       661,100       673,900 

In  U.  S 267,500       314,500       320,300 

The  consumption  of  metals  in  Europe 
and  United  States,  in  metric  tons  was  as 
follows : 

1911.  1912.  1913. 

Lead — 
in    Europe..       704,500       711,500       713,900 

in  U.  S 364,400       398,400       401,300 

Copper- 
in    Europe..       602,500       623,500       643,100 

in  U.  S 321,900       371,800       348,100 

Spelter — 

in    Europe..       652,400       667,700       675,000 

in  U.  S 251,600       312,900       313,300 

Tin- 
in    Europe..         62,800         65,500         68,900 

in  U.  S 48,000         51,700         45,000 

The  production  and  consumption  by 
countries   in    1913   is   given   below: 


Spain    

Germany    

France    

Great  Britain    . .  , 

Belgium    

Italy    

Austria-Hungary 

Greece    

Norway-Sweden . 

Russia    

Turkey   in    Asia. 

Holland    

Switzerland  . . . . 
Rest  of  Europe. 
United   States    .. 

Mexico    

Canada    

Japan    

.'\ustralia    

Rest  of  world   . . 


Lead. 

Production.  Consumption, 

(a) 

223,500 

107,600 

191,400 

42,900 

32,600 

35,500 

(a) 

(a) 

58,800 

(a) 

9,500 

5,800 

6,300 

401,300 

(b) 

22,900 

18.500 

9,600 

30,000 

1,196,200 


203,000 

181,100 

28,000 

30,500 

50,800 

21,700 

24,100 

18,400 

1,500 

1,000 

13,900 


407,800 

62,000 

17,100 

3,600 

116,000 

6,200 

Total    1,186,700 

(a)  Included  in  rest  of  Europe. 

(b)  Included  in  rest  of  world. 

Copper. 

Production.  Consumption. 

Germany    

Great  Britain 

France    

Italy    

Austria-Hungary. 

Russia    

Spain    

Servia     

Rest  of  Europe   . . 

Belgium    

Holland    

United   States    ... 
British  No.  America 
Rest   of   .America. 
Asia   (Japan)    .... 

Australia    

Africa     

Exports  from  East 

to    Europe    and 

America    

Total      1, 

(a)  Included  in   Rest  of  Europe. 

(b)  Included  in   Rest  of  .America. 

(c)  Exports. 

(Continued  on  page  357.) 


41,100 

259,300 

52,100 

140.300 

12,000 

103,600 

2,300 

31,300 

4,100 

39,200 

34,300 

40.200 

23,600c 

(a) 

6,400 

(a) 

10,000 

13,300 

15,000 

1,000 

589,100 

348,100 

13,800 

(b) 

90.000 

3,000 

77,200 

41,800 

50,300 

7,500 

69,800 

005,900 

1,044,500 
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BUSINESS   TRENDS, 


IDLE  RAILWAY  CARS. 

The  lortniglilly  biiUctiii  ul  tlie  American 
Railway  Association  reports  a  surplus  of 
idle  cars  on  August  1st  of  196,605  compared 
with  226,541  on  July  loth,  a  decrease  of  29,- 
876.  The  gross  surplus  was  198,998  against 
228,384,  while  the  shortage  increased  from 
1,333   to   2,333. 

More  attention  than  usual  has  been  turned 
toward  the  surplus  of  idle  cars  on  the  lines 
•  <i  the  United  States  and  Canadian  roads 
this  year,  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
large  totals  of  rolling  stock  available. 

The  big  crop  movement  in  the  South- 
west is  at  hand,  and  the  Northwestern  grain 
will  begin  to  move  in  bulk  to  market  in 
about  a  month.  Then  the  annual  lest  will 
come.  There  are  factors  in  the  situation 
that  possibly  may  upset  all  calculations.  If 
the  western  railroad  employes  carry  out 
their  threats,  and  tie  up  western  roads,  load- 
ed and  unloaded  equipment  would  be  piled 
high  and  dry  along  thousands  of  miles  of 
tracks. 

The  net  surpluses  on  various  dates  since 
January  1st,  1913,  are  compared  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

191-*—  Apr.  15 213,869 

-Aug.  1 106,663  Apr.  1 139,518 

July  15  226,341  Mar.  15  $124,865 

July  1 219,545  Mar.  1  153,907 

June  15  232,334  Feb.  15 197,053 

June  1  t242,572  Feb.  1  209,678 

May  15  238,642  Jan.  15  214,889 

May  1  328,879  Jan.  1  188.850 

OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE, 

Washington. — The  first  nine  months'  op- 
erations of  the  new  tariff  law  showed  a  for- 
eign commerce  of  $3,243,566,840,  being,  with 
on  exception,  the  largest  total  even  shown 
for  a  like  period,  and  falling  only  2.17  per 
cent  below  the  high  record  made  in  the 
October-June  period  of  1813-1913. 

Imports,  according  to  the  official  figures 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  the 
nine  months  ended  with  June  last  amount- 
ed to  $1,446,127,491,  against  $1,364,765,233  in 
the  corresponding  period  one  year  ago  and 
$1,384,093,701  in  the  same  period  two  years 
ago. 

Free    merchandise    imported    during    the 


first  nine  months  of  the  present  tariff  law 
aggregated  $893,602,100,  forming  61.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports,  compared  with 
54.9  per  cent  in  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  earlier. 

Exports  during  the  nine  months  under 
review  totaled  $1,797,439,349,  with  one  ex- 
ception the  largest  October-June  total  ever 
shown,  being  7.8  per  cent  below  the  high 
record  made  in  the  nine  months  ended  June 
30,  1913,  and  3.5  per  cent  above  the  best 
record  made  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
any  earlier  year.  The  falling  off  in  exports, 
which  had  been  somewhat  pronounced  in 
the  period  from  November  to  May  last, 
seems  to  have  about  culminated,  since  the 
figures  for  June  were  only  $6,285,465  below 
June  of  last  year  and  were  considerably 
more  than  those  of  any  prior  June  in  the 
history  of  the  export  trade. 

COMMODITY  PRICES, 

"Bradstrcets"  latest  index  number  has  for 
the  first  time  in  six  months  shown  an  in- 
crease. The  figures  work  out  at  8.0566  the 
ratio  of  increase  over  the  preceding  month 
being  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  With 
the  exception  of  the  figures  reported  for 
May  and  June  of  the  current  year,  the  most 
recent  number  is  the  lowest  noted  since 
July  of  1911.  The  loss  from  July  1st  of  last 
year  is  3.4  per  cent;  from  the  like  time  in 
1911  it  is  practically  5  per  cent,  while  as 
compared  with  July  1st,  1910  the  decrease  is 
:',  per  cent  and  the  drop  from  1907  is  4.2  per 
rent: 

The  following  table  gives  "Bradstreets" 
index  numbers  (the  totals  of  the  prices  per 
pound  of  ninety-six  articles)  since  January 
1.  1909; 

1909.     1910.      1911.      1913.     1913.     1914. 
Jan.     8.263     9.331     8.836     8.949     9.493     8.885 
Feb.    8.303     9.073     8.766     8.958     9.459     8.861 
Mar.   8.317     9.111     8.603     8.903     9.405     8.832 
Apr.    8.316     9.200     8.522     9.098     9.397     8.756 
May    8.303     9.039     8.458     9.270     9.139     8.633 
June    8.396     8.911     8.529     9.103     9.072     8.631 
July     8.457     8.925     8.594     9.112     8.952     8.656 
Aug.    8.504     8.823     8.657     9.159     9.011 
Sep.     8.591     8.953     8.819     9.315     9.100 
Oct.    8.748     8.927     8.800     9.451     9.152 
Nov.   8.964     8.877     8.893     9.478     9.325 
Dec.    9.136     8.784     8.983     9.546     9.229 
Year   8.515     8.989     8.713     9.186     9.211 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  WAR  UPON  THE  STEEL 
INDUSTRY. 

James  H.  Brookmire,  President,  The  Brookmire    Economic    Service. 


Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered weak  in  principle,  or  at  least  in- 
consistent, in  first  reaping  profits  from  the 
sale  of  steel  fabricated  for  purposes  of 
warfare,  and  then  donating  an  Arbitration 
Palace  to  encourage  and  hasten  the 
achievement  of  International  Peace.  This 
raises  the  question  whether  the  steel  busi- 
ness is  reall  benefited  by  war  and  prepera- 
ations  for  war,  or  whether  economic  pros- 
perity is  better  conserved  and  increased  by 
disarmament  and  continued  peace  among 
the  nations. 

War  Beneficial. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  belligerent  activ- 
ities result  in  a  direct  benefit  to  steel  and 
iron  makers  in  so  far  as  the  demand  for 
battleships,  coast  defenses,  new  transpor- 
tation facilities,  etc.,  is  increased.  Some- 
times, too,  the  spirit  of  a  nation  is  aroused 
and  political  impediments  of  commercial 
expansion  removed  so  that  industrial  pros- 
perity for  many  years  afterward  is  largely 
stimulated,  or  at  least  permitted,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  war.  As  a  result  of  the  many 
wars  which  England  has  carried  on  to  ac- 
quire colonial  possessions,  moreover,  mar- 
kets have  been  opened  up  and  procured  for 
the  products  of  British  factories  so  that 
from  a  purely  British  standpoint  the  finan- 
cial cost  of  war  in  some  instances  has  prob- 
ably been  more  than  offset  by  commercial 
benefits  of  apparently  permanent  enjoy- 
ment, as  in  Canada,  India  and  South  Africa. 
War  Detrimental. 

On  the  other  hand,  disregarding  any 
benefits  which  may  accrue  to  any  partic- 
ular country  waging  the  war,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  commerce  of  the  world 
at  large  wars  are  economically  detrimental 
for  two  reasons:  First,  the  enormous 
amounts  of  capital  appropriated  to  bellig- 
erent purposes  is  largely  wasted,  being 
"non-productive"  as  contrasted  with  cap- 
ital which  is  employed  in  agricultural  or 
factory  production;  and  this  tends  to  re- 
duce the  actual  supply  of  work-ng  capital 
which  would  otherw-se  be  available  for 
productive  industrial  uses;  and  second, 
the  marked  increase  in  the  risk  attending 
the  investment  of  capital  and  the  shipping 
of  merchandise  tends  to  restrict  the  move- 


ment of  goods  between  nations  and  makes 
investors  timid,  so  that  the  promoters  of 
new  industrial  enterprises,  instead  of  being 
able  to  float  new  security  issues,  must 
stand  back  and  delay  activities  until  a 
more  settled  political  outlook  encourages 
investors  to  bring  their  hoarded  savings 
forth  from  stockings  and  cliimne\'S. 
Effects  of  the  Balkan  War. 

The  recent  Balkan  war  is  a  case  in  point. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  result  of  this 
war  Roumania  has  received  some  slight 
and  immediate  benefit  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  coming  benefits  to  Greece  and  Ser- 
via  in  future  years  will  more  than  offset  re- 
cent losses.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  how- 
ever, how  Austria,  France,  England  and  the 
United  States  will  ever  gain  enough  in  the 
future  to  offset  what  they  have  lost  and 
will  lose  as  a  result  of  this  war. 
Steel  Trade  Interrupted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  of  Austria  was  disastrously  injured 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  commercial  in- 
stability in  the  Balkans.  To  a  lesser  de- 
gree the  exportations  of  iron  and  steel  from 
other  countries  were  also  affected.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  the  immediate  in- 
jury concerned  not  so  much  the  actual  ship- 
ments of  iron  and  steel  as  the  check  to  in- 
dustrial activity  in  the  United  States  con- 
sequent upon  the  exhaustion  of  capital  in 
Europe,  for  unless  the  American  railroads 
can  sell  bonds  in  Europe  they  cannot  buy 
steel  and  all  kinds  of  equipment  liberally 
in  the  United  States  (this  point  was  cov- 
ered fully  in  my  article  in  the  May  number 
of  The  Steel  and  Metal  Digest.) 

Capital   Supply  Exhausted. 

Taking  things  as  they  are,  we  find  that 
European  banks  are  becoming  more  and 
more  loaded  up  with  undigested  securities, 
because  while  warring  governments  have 
attempted  to  sell  about  $500,000,000  worth 
of  bonds  and  numerous  private  enterprises 
abroad  have  persistently  brouglit  forward 
new  issues  of  securities,  the  capital  of  mid- 
dle-class investors  is  either  in  hiding,  fear 
ing  war,  or  already  exhausted,  the  result 
being  that  bankers  have  been  able  to  sell 
on  an  average  only  about  20  per  cent  of 
most    underwritings    during    the    past    year. 
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the  remaining  73  or  80  per  cent  being  left 
as  a  burden  on  their  credit  resources.  This 
is  clearly  reflected  in  the  accompanying 
chart  which  shows  that  the  Bank  of  France 
has  been  in  a  more  or  less  critical  condition 
ever  since  the  Balkan  war  broke  out. 

Looking  to  --he  future,  before  we  can  ex- 
pect extensive  assistance  from  European 
capital,  it  will  be  necessary  that  foreign  un- 


derwriters dispose  of  their  present  hold- 
ings of  undigested  securities,  a  slow  and 
tedious  process.  Then  as  a  result  of  econ- 
omy and  increased  wealth  production,  in- 
vestment capital  will  gradually  accumulate 
in  the  hands  of  investors  and  savings  banks 
throughout  the  world.  This  will  be  indi- 
cated when  the  Banking  Index  of  the  Bank 
of   Franco   rises   above   the   normal  line,   for 
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that  will  mean  that  the  banks  have  gotten 
rid  of  their  undigested  securities  and  that 
deposits  are  piling  up. 

The  chart  also  shows  that  exports  from 
the  United  States  are  declining  rap'dly  and 
that  imports  are  gradually  increasing,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  trade  is  depressed 
abroad  and  competition  is  unusually  keen. 
And  since  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Eu- 
ropean manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  to 
enjoy  any  sustained  recovery  until  the 
banks  abroad  are  in  a  position  to  finance 
business  expansion — which  means  at  least 
another  year — we   can   expect     to     witness 


pretty    keen    competition    from    abroad    for 
some  time  to  come. 

It  is  true  that  the  notable  business  boom 
in  Europe  during  1909-1913  would  probably 
have  reached  its  crest  and  been  followed  by 
a  certain  measure  of  reaction  by  now  even 
if  the  Balkan  war  had  not  occurred,  but  the 
acuteness  of  the  present  trade  depression 
and  critical  over-extension  of  credit  in  Eu- 
rope is  directly  traceable  to  war;  and  it  is 
probably  because  the  steel  business  is  more 
injured  by  wars  such  as  the  Balkan  one  and 
it  is  benefited  by  orders  for  battleships  and 
land  defenses  that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  in  favor 
of  peace   international   and   eternal. 


MANGANESE  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR. 


In  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  the 
United  States  is  so  self-contained  as  to  be 
affected  only  in  very  limited  degree  by  war 
in  any  foreign  country,  except  as  to  its 
supplj'  of  ferromanganese  or  manganese 
ore.  Our  iron  ore  imports  comprise  only 
about  four  per  cent,  of  our  total  consump- 
tion, and  as  they  are  drawn  almost  wholly 
from  the  American  continent,  except  for 
about  15%,  brought  from  Sweden,  a  Euro- 
pean war  does  not  aflfect  our  iron  ore  sup- 
ply. 

With  manganese  in  metal  or  ore  form 
the  case  is  altogether  different.  The 
world's  supply  of  manganese  ore  is  drawn 
quite  largely  from  Russia — chiefiy  Russia  in 
Asia.  There  are  other  sources,  chiefiy  In- 
dia and  Brazil,  and  the  ferromanganese 
made  in  the  United  States  uses  a  larger 
proportion  of  Brazilian  and  Indian  manga- 
nese ores  than  is  the  case  with  the  English 
and   German   ferromanganese. 

A  war  in  Europe  would  aflfect  the  ferro- 
manganese situation  in  two  ways.  In  the 
first  place  if  Russia  is  at  war  the  actual 
mining  of  Russian  ore  would  be  reduced. 
There  was  a  large  reduction  in  the  ore  sup- 
ply at  the  time  of  the  Russian-Japanese 
war,  also  at  the  time  of  the  great  strike  in 
Russia. 

In  the  second  place,  a  general  European 
war  would  operate  to  raise  freights,  per- 
haps to  very  high  levels,  and  the  United 
States  would  suflfcr  throug'h  not  having  a 
merchant  marine  of  its  own.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  some  ocean  going 
steamers   and    has   of   late    imported   much 


manganese    ore    in    vessels    which    it    con- 
trolled. 

The    Russian   Ore. 

We  quote  from  the  latest  Geological 
Survey  publication: 

"During  the  year  1912  manganese  was 
produced  in  three  parts  of  Russia,  the  Cau- 
casus (Chiaturi),  South  Russia  (Nikopol), 
and  the  Urals.  The  manganese  ores  of  the 
Ural  region,  because  of  their  isolated  situ- 
ation, are  not  exported,  but  are  used  in 
metallurgical  works  in  the  Urals.  Of  the 
other  two  districts,  90%  of  the  production 
of  the  Caucasus  is  exported  and  10%  is 
used  in  the  South  Russian  iron  works, 
whereas  only  20%  of  the  ores  of  the  Niko- 
pol district  is  exported  and  80%  is  sent  to 
neighboring  iron  works.  The  most  notable 
feature  of  the  Russian  manganese  industry 
in  1912  was  the  increase  in  shipments  to 
the  United  States.  Up  to  1899  England  was 
the  principal  importer  of  Chiaturi  manga- 
nese ores,  but  now  does  not  take  over  10%. 
Recently  the  greater  portion  of  the  ore 
shipped  from  this  district  has  gone  to  Ger- 
many and  during  1912  almost  half  of  the 
Caucasus  manganese  ore  was  imported  to 
that  country  by  way  of  the  ports  of  Hol- 
land. 

"The  total  production  of  the  L'ral  region 
is  not  large,  the  average  annual  production 
from  1899  to  1908  being  4,190  tons,  0.7%  of 
the  total  of  the  Empire.  The  year  1912 
was  a  record  one  for  Russian  manganese 
mining,  the  production  amounting  to  about 
1,000.000   tons." 
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Consumption  of  Spiegeleisen 
and  Ferromanganese. 
-•■-i-leiscn  normally  runs  18%  to  22%, 
11  average  of  20%  (Tieniann).  Fer- 
uanese  is  usually  guaranteed  80%  in 
uianganese.  In  the  manufacture  of  ordin- 
ry  steel  a  manganese  addition  is  necessary, 
3  purify  the  bath  rather  than  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  leaving  metallic  manganese  in  the 
tecl.  In  the  Bessemer  process  the  addi- 
ion  of  the  manganese  alloy  performs  an 
dditional  function,  that  of  recarburization. 
'erromanganese  normally  runs  a  trifle  un- 
er  7%   carbon  while  spiegeleisen   contains 

trifle  over  5%  carbon.  In  making  soft 
teel — low  carbon — the  requisite  carbon  is 
btained  by  adding  ferromanganese,  but 
,ith  rail  steel  a  ferromanganese  addition 
ufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  carbon 
ould  provide  entirely  too  much  mangan- 
se,  hence  in  making  rail  steel  by  the  Bes- 
emer  process  spiegeleisen  is  used  instead. 

The  consumption  of  spiegeleisen  in  the 
'nited  States  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
reduction  of  Bessemer  rails,  and  has 
herefore  ranged  from  slightly  over  250,000 
ons  a  year  in  1901-2-3,  the  last  years  in 
hich  there  was  practically  no  production 
f  open-hearth  rails,  down  to  a  trifle  over 
00,000  tons  in  the  past  two  years,  in  which 
ears  the  production  of  Bessemer  rails  av- 
raged  less  than  half  that  of  the  open- 
earth  tonnage.  For  a  dozen  years  the  ton- 
age  of  spiegeleisen  consumed  has  been 
etween  9%  and  10%  of  the  tonnage  of 
essemer  rails  produced. 
Ferromanganese  is  used  in  the  produc- 
on  of  practically  all  steel  except  Bessemer 
ul  steel.  In  1901-2-3  the  consumption  of 
rromanganese  averaged  .19%  of  the  ton- 
age  of  all  steel  ingots  and  castings,  ex- 
usive  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  used  for 
lil  manufacture.  In  1911-2-3  the  corre- 
jonding  proportion  was  .75%. 
At  the  present  time  steel  production  is 
.inning  at  the  rate  of  about  25,000,000  tons 
f  ingots  and  castings  a  year,  about  a  mil- 
on  tons  of  this  being  in  Bessemer  rail 
;eel.  Hence  a  ferromanganese  is  needed 
t  the  present  time  at  the  rate  of  about  Va, 
f  one  per  cent  of  24,000,000  tons,  or  at  the 
Ue  of  about  180,000  gross  tons  a  year. 

Supplies  of  the  Metal. 
Spiegeleisen    used    to    be    imported    to    a 
onsiderable  extent,  a  high  point  being  the 
22,016  tons  imported  in   1903,  but  in   1912 
le  imports  had  dropped  to  1,015  tons,  and 


in  1913  no  imports  at  all  were  reported. 
The  United  States  has  been  able  to  make 
its  spiegeleisen,  and  to  do  so  without  im- 
porting ore.  .'\  large  part  of  the  production 
is  from  zinc  residuum.  Production  in  the 
United  States  was  96,346  tons  in  1912  and 
110,338  tons  in  1913.  More  could  have  been 
made  if  needed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production, 
imports  and  approximate  consumption  of 
ferromanganese  in  the  United  States,  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Institute: 

Production         Imports     Consump- 
tion 

1901  59,639  20,750  80,389 

1902  44,526  50,388  94,914 

1903  35,961  41,518  77,479 

1904  57,076  21,814  78,890 

1905  62,186  52,841  115,027 

1906  55,520  84,359  139,879 

1907  55,918  87,400  143,318 

1908  40,642  44,624  85,266 

1909  82,209  88,934  171,143 

1910  71,376  114,278  185-,654 

1911  74,482  80,263  154,745 

1912  125,378  99,137  224,515 

1913  119,496  120,000*  *240,000 
*Estimated;     imports     reported:     first 

quarter,  33,957  tons;  second,  37,228  tons; 

third,  28,567  tons;  fourth  quarter  estimated 

at  20,000  tons. 

The  consumption  as  indicated  above  has 
fluctuated  quite  uniformly  with  the  produc- 
tion of  steel.  The  relation  between  produc- 
tion and  imports  has  been  quite  interesting. 
In  years  of  relatively  full  employment  of 
our  blast  furnaces  the  domestic  production 
has  dropped,  because  it  paid  better  to  run 
the  furnaces  on  pig  iron.  When  there  was 
ample  furnace  capacity,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  paid  to  make  ferromanganese.  Thus,  in 
1904,  an  "off"  year,  the  domestic  production 
was  more  than  double  the  imports,  while  in 
1906  and  1907,  very  busy  years,  the  domestic 
production  was  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
imports.  In  the  past  six  years  the  produc- 
tion and  imports  have  practically  balanced. 

The  supply  of  ferromanganese  in  1913 
appears  to  have  been  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  requirements,  as  the  production  of 
steel  ingots  and  castings  was  substantially 
the  same  as  in  1912,  whereas  the  supply  of 
ferromanganese  appears  to  have  increased 
over  15,000  tons.  Quite  likely  there  were 
unusually  large  stocks  of  the  metal  on  Jan- 
uary 1st. 
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Sources   of   Ore   Imports. 

Practically  all  the  ferromanganese  made 
in  the  United  States  is  from  imported  ore. 
The  import  statistics  do  not  separate  man- 
ganese ore  from  oxide  of  manganese  and 
there  is  consumption  of  the  material  apart 
from  the  manufacture  of  ferromanganese. 
There  arr  no  precise  data  to  show  the  dis- 
tribution. In  recent  years  the  production  of 
ferromanganese  has  been  about  40%  as 
heavy  as   the   imports   of  ore   and   oxide. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  have 
been  as  foUou-s  in  fiscal  years  ended  June 
30,  in  gross  tons: 

1909.     1910.     1911.     1912.       1913. 
Europe: 

Belgium    933        795     1,494        673 

France    9,033     4,528     3,398     4,233  416 

Germany    2,077     4,376     4,919     2,431       2,979 

Netherlands   521        815        169     1,015 

Russia   in   Europe. .  1,093  50        710     5,450     13,636 

United    Kingdom.     2,805     2,359        935        750  202 

North  America: 

Canada    493        353  31  56  5 

Cuba    3,019  2        

South   America: 

Brazil    24,050  45,650  57,700  63,680     71,300 

Colombia 2        ...  ... 

Asia: 

East  Indies — 

British — 

British    India    117,533  138,825  130,755  98,091  167,319 

Other  British 5,600 

Dutch    7         

fapan   2,373      1,380  7        ...  3 

Kussia  in  Asia.       1,121    37,904      9,091  21,580  125,736 

Total     165,061237,037  209,211197,959  387,196 

The  imports  showing  origin  are  a  avail- 
able only  by  fiscal  years.  Total  imports 
have  been  as  follows: 

Imports  of  Manganese  Ore  and  Oxide, 
Calendar  Years. 

1906     221,260 

1907     209,021 

1908     178,203 

1909     212,765 

1910     242,348 

1911     176,852 

1912     300,661 

1913     345,060 


i'Ji:i. .      1914. 

January     55,543        24,135 

February    41,553       15,520 

March    45,642       18,992 

April    20,631       30,478 

May    18,901       23,497 

June    8,697  

July    36,794  

July    10,714  .  .  . 

September    19,629  

October     30,084  

November    16,159  

December    40,743  


Total    345,060     112,622 

The  domestic  production  of  manganese 
ore  is  negligible.  In  1901  and  preceding 
years  it  ran  somewhat  more  than  10,000 
tons  a  year,  but  lately  it  has  run  only  1,000 
to  2,000  tons  a  year. 

Position  and  Prospects. 

There  are  fairly  large  supplies  of  ferro- 
manganese in  the  United  States  at  the  mo- 
ment, though  at  no  time  are  really  large 
stocks  carried.  Consumers  are  quite  well 
covered  through  the  year  with  respect  to 
contracts  and  the  question  is  not  so  much 
of  their  being  able  to  buy  as  of  the  sellers 
being  able  to  deliver  what  they  have  sold 

Of  manganese  ore  there  are  large  stocks 
in  the  country.  The  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  particular  has  accumulated 
stocks,  arising  from  the  fact  that  last  year 
it  found  it  desirable  to  bring  ore  from 
South  America  in  vesesls  which  had  taken 
its  manufactured  products  to  that  country, 
and  piles  of  manganese  ore  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  furnaces  at  which  it  makes  ferro- 
manganese. 

The  United  States  is  fortunate  in  that  it 
draws  its  supplies  of  ore  chiefly  from  points 
which  would  not  be  affected  by  a  general 
European  war.  In  the  fiscal  year  1913  the 
most  important  source  was  British  India, 
the  next  being  Russia  in  Asia,  while  Brazil 
came  third. 
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STEEL  PRODUCTION  STA  IISTICS. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  issued  the 
full  statistics  of  production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  in  1913.  P'igures  given  below 
refer  to  gross  tons  of  3,340  lbs. 


Steel  Ingots  and  Castings 

O.  H. 

O.  11. 

O.  H. 

Basic. 

Acid. 

Total. 

Bessemer. 

Cruc'ble. 

Unci. 

Total  Steel. 

1897     

1,056,043 

553,628 

1,608,67) 

5,475,315 

69,959 

3,013 

7,156,957 

1898    

1,369,412 

660,880 

2,230,392       6,609,017 

89,747 

3,801 

8,932,857 

1899     

3,080,436 

866,890 

3,947,316       7,586,354 

101,213 

4,974 

10,639,857 

1900     

3,545,091 

853,044 

3,398,13; 

6,684,770 

100,562 

4,863 

10,188,329 

19U1     

3,618,993 

1,037,316 

4,656,301 

8,713,303 

98,513 

5,471 

13,473,595 

1903    

4,496,533 

1,191,196 

5,687,729        9,138,363 

112,772 

8,386 

14,947,250 

1903     

4,734,913 

1,094,998 

5,829,91] 

8,593,839 

102,434 

9,804 

14,334,978 

1904     

5.106,367 

801,799 

5,908,166        7,839,140 

83,391 

9.190 

13,859,887 

1903     

7,815,728 

1,155,648 

8,971.376      10,941,375 

103,233 

8,963 

20,023,947 

1906     

9,658,760 

1,321,653 

10,980,41: 

13,275,830 

137,513 

14,980 

33,398,136 

1907     

10,279,315 

1,270,431 

11,549,736     11,667,549 

131,234 

14,073 

33,363,394 

1908     

7,140,423 

696,304 

7,836,72£ 

6,116.755 

63,631 

6,133 

14,033,247 

1909    

13,417,473 

1,076,464 

14,493,93( 

9,330,783 

107,355 

33,947 

33,955,031 

1910    

15,292,329 

1,213,180 

16,504,509 

9,413.773 

133,303 

55,335 

36,094,919 

1911    

14,685,933 

913,718 

15,598,65C 

7,947,854 

97,653 

31,949 

33.676,106 

1913    

20,641,626 

1,355,305 

21,599,931 

10,337.901 

121,517 

31,163 

31,351.303 

1913     

20,344,626 

1,355,305 

31,599,931 

9,545,706 

131,336 

33.011 

31.300,874 

Note.- 

-"Unclassifie 

d"   include- 

electric  steel:  1909,  13,763  tons 

1910,   52 

141  tons. 

Steel 

Castings. 

Basic. 

Acid. 

Total. 

O.  H. 

O.  H. 

O.  H. 

Bessemer. 

Crucible. 

Unci. 

Total. 

1898     

28,460 

93,127 

130,587 

3,539 

4,235 

3.376 

131.937 

1899     

39,689 

130,040 

169,729 

3,939 

3,500 

3,944 

181,113 

1900     

43,644 

134,847 

177,491 

6,467 

3,989 

4,856 

193,803 

1901     

94,941 

206,681 

301,622 

6,764 

3,927 

5,357 

317,570 

1903     

113,404 

255,475 

367,879 

13,548 

4.935 

3.353 

390.935 

1903     

134,879 

265,469 

400,348 

18,099 

5,409 

6,409 

430,365 

1904     

98,919 

203,915 

303,834 

16,051 

4,308 

7,018 

330,211 

1905     

306,159 

330,381 

536,540 

33.103 

5.733 

6,391 

560,767 

1906     

313.548 

406,343 

719,891 

33,601 

10,343 

10,870 

773,703 

1907     

366,476 

380,049 

746,525 

33,273 

10,333 

13,086 

803,117 

1  1908     

155,005 

156,772 

311,777 

20,559 

8,371 

5,613 

346,220 

1909     

306,005 

295,035 

601,040 

33,814 

13,683 

8,399 

656,242 

1910     

433,976 

439,375 

863,351 

58,335 

14,632 

3,194 

940,832 

1911     

266,626 

304,565 

571,191 

57,101 

14,030 

3.437 

646,627 

1912     

443,998 

426,850 

870,848 

68.750 

30,550 

3,311 

966,621 

1913     

460,161 

450,055 

910,216 

80,506 

17,571 

3,344 

1,020,744 

Alloy  Steel. 

Total  for 

1913..    689,393     103,109     792,501 

(Steel  treated  with  ferro-vanadium.  ferro- 

Total  for 

1911..    42 

5,169       3 

5,290     481,439 

itanium,  nickel,  etc.) 

Total  for 

1910..    538,463       29,357     567,819 

Ingot 

s.  Castings 

Total. 

Total  for 

1909..    158,978       23,002     181,980 

Bessemer   s 

eel     ...    53,751        31,173 

74,934 

Electric  Steel. 

).  H.  steel- 

-acid.    153,140       60,264 

313,404 

Ingots.  Castings.  Total. 

).   H.   steel — basic   383,437         4,049 
'rucible  steel    ....     25,281         2,998 

386,486 
28,279 

1909     ....... 

1 

3,436 
0,821 
7.227 

306       13,763 

1910     

5 

1,320       53,141 

i-lec.  and  m  sc.  steel  10.821            443 

11,264 

1911     

2 

1,878       29,105 

1912 

Ji  1A7 

4.163        18,309 
9.207       30,180 

Total  for 

1913..    635,430       88,937 

714.337 

1913      

2 

0,973 
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Duplex  Steel. 

Included  in  the  20,344,626  tons  of  basic 
open-hearth  steel  ingots  and  castings  pro- 
duced in  1913  are  3,210,718  tons  of  duplex 
steel  ingots  and  castings  which  were  made 
from  metal  partly  purified  in  Bessemer  con- 
verters and  finally  purified  in  basic  open- 
hearth  steel  furnaces,  against  1,438,654  tons 
in  1912,  an  increase  of  772,064  tons,  or  over 
53.6  per  cent.     In  1913  duplex  steel  ingots 


and  castings  were  produced  by  nine  works 
in  five  States,  as  follows:  New  York,  one; 
Pennsylvania,  five;  Maryland,  one;  Ala- 
bama, one;  and  Illinois,  one;  against  seven 
works  in  four  States  in  1912,  namely,  four 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  each  in  Maryland, 
Alabama,  and  Illinois.  Acid  open-hearth 
steel  was  not  produced  by  the  duplex  pro- 
cess in  1912  or  1913.  Similar  statistics  for 
1011  were  not  collected. 


PLATE,  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  PRODUCTION. 


Statistics   gathered   bj'   the    Bureau   of    Statistics   of   the   American   Iron   and   Steel 
Institute. 


Gross  tons.  Iron. 

Universal  plates,  including  flats  or  bars  over    6  in.  wide: 

14  in.  and  over  in  thickness   1.563 

Under  J4  '"•  thick 

Total  universal  plates    1,565 

Sheared  plates,  rolled  on  single  stands  of  rolls: 

14  in.  and  over  in  thickness    1,852 

Under  J4  '"•  thick  732 

Total     2,584 

Sheared   plates,   roughed   and   finished   on    separate  stands: 

14  in.  and  over  in  thickness   450 

Under  14  in.   thick   450 

Total    900 

Black  sheets,  made  on  either  sheet  or  jobbing  mills: 

No.  12  gauge  and  thicker   16,994 

No.  13  gauge  and  thinner  40.577 

Total  black  sheets   57,571 

Black  plates,  including  black  plates  for  tinning,  and  also 

all  other  black  plate  specialties  rolled  on   tin  mills     2,109 

Grand  total  of  plates  and  sheets   64,729 


Steel. 


1,660,067 


Total 


1,108,509 

1,110,074 

48,342 

48,343 

1,156,851 

1,158,416 

1,179,372 

1,181,224 

213,671 

214,403 

1,393,043 

1,395,627 

250,580 

25l,o:;o 

197.247 

197,697 

447,827 

448,727 

235,343 

252,:;: 

1,424,724 

1,465,301 

l,717,6-?« 


1,028,520  1,030.1 


6,308  5,751,037 


Tin  Plates— Pounds. 

Coke  Charcoal  Total 

tin  plates  tin  plates.  pounds. 

Pennsylvania     1,027,081  15,704,000  1,042,785,000 

Maryland  and  West  Virginia    267,005,000  24,353,000  291,358,000 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  M'chigan   368,062  5,981,000  374,043.000 

Total     *1,662,148,000         46,038,000         1,708,186,000 

*  Include  5,728,000  lbs.  which  were  formed  or  stamped  from  black  plates,  or  sheets, 
by  companies  which  manufacture  tin  plates,  and  tinned  after  the  completion  of  the 
forming  or  .stamping  process. 
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Tin  and  Terne  Plates— Pounds. 

Tcnic  i^lalcs  • 

Iron.              Steel.                  Total.         Steel  tin  plates.  Grand  total. 

laOS     6,500,500          147,618,300          154,1711,000           1,048,886,000  1,203,075,000 

lilOi)     8,054,900          182,875,100          1UO,930,000            1,179,838,000  1,370,788,000 

1910    5,765,000          102,419,000          168,184,000           1,450,821,000  1,619,005,000 

1911     7,720,000          150,721,000          158,441,000           1,597,629,000  1,756,070,000 

1912     11,239,000          180,137,000          191,390,000           1,903,059,000  2,157,055,000 

1913     6,433,000          130,511,000          136,944,000         *1, 70S, 186,000  1,845,130,000 

*   Include  about  1,000  lbs.   of  iron   tin  plates.     Iron   tin   plates   were  not   reported 

from  1908  to  1912  inclusive. 


Tin  and  Terne  Plate  Exports — Pounds. 


Countr 

Canada    

England    

Mexico    

Cuba    

Argentina     

Brazil    

Chile    

China    

British   India   . . 

Hongkong    

Japan     

Other    countries 


Pounds. 


1909 

',551,743 

330 

849,783 

775,433 


73,363 

14,10? 
301,194 


351,433 

3,140 

774,326 


1910. 

24,946,514 

1,369 

694,329 

401,438 

86,011 

133,173 

129,241 

S,994 


1,470,911 


Total     20,S93,c68 


Black  Plates  for  Tinning — Gross  Tons. 


Years. 

1904  . 

1905  . 

1906  . 

1907  . 

1908  . 

1909  . 

1910  . 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  . 


Iron. 

Steel. 

Tot 

2.981 

469,388 

472 

3,152 

504,435 

507 

5,066 

570,413 

576 

3,161 

500,911 

504 

2,954 

510,817 

513 

4,261 

602,221 

606 

3,893 

709,244 

712 

3,315 

793,083 

795 

5,378 

976,819 

982 

2,779 

824,487 

827 

:al. 

,569 

,587 

,079 

,072 

,771 

,483 

,137 

,598 

,197 

.266 


Plates,  Sheets  and  Black  Plates — Gr.  Tons. 

Total  sheets 

■Black     and  black 

plates,      plates 

507,587     l,49i,034 

576,079     1,650,604 


1905, 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
*   Inc 


Plates,  *Shects,     ■ 
12  down.         13  up. 
2,041,206         983,437 

2,531.352  1,074,525 

2,660,060  1,084,700 
1,271,031        864,901 

2,379,098  1,248,404 

2,807,728  1,433,619 

2,334,341  1,358,110 

3,035,200  1,857,683 

3,255,107  1,668,664 

udini,'  tin  mill  black 


1,388,772 
1,378,673 
1,854,886 
3,147.756 
795,398  3,153,708 
982,197  2.839,880 
827,266     2,495,930 


504,072 
513,771 
606,483 
712,137 


1911. 
.   64,190,050 

4,117,233 
3,190,173 
5,753,920 
2,775.208 
2,537,966 
19,705,610 
15,531,702 
7.896,380 
6,948,368 
4,846,829 

137,494,241 


1912. 

105,492,978 

668,310 

5,311,750 

4,563,785 

9,987,339 

5,986,914 

3,352,254 

13,166,327 

8,737,493 

7,144,481 

6,549,668 

12,133,630 


1913. 
100,346,247 

3,377,687 

5,590,089 

2,063,581 

4,433,963 

5,680,684 

1,928,175 

63,391 

894,399 

509,245 

5,590,642 


182.994,919  129,499,303 


Plates  and  Black  Plates — Gross  tons. 

Tin  and 
Terne  Plate 


1891  

1893  

1893  

1894  

1893  

1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1903  

190.^.  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

t   For  tinning  only. 


803 
,183 
,360 
666 
362 
,598 
,913 
,875 
,065 
291 
,000 
000 
,000 
,300 
,362 
,775 


2,770 
3,960 


Black  Plate. 
3,919 

18,071 

3".,997 

56,159 
124,252 
163,924 
271,886 
345,334 
373,000 
315,000 
398,026 
365,743 
490,632 
472,309 
507,587 
576,079 
504,072 
513,771 
000,482 
712,137 
795,398 
982,197 
827,206 
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TOPICAL  TALKS  ON  IRON. 


XVII. 

A  much  advertised  material  known  com- 
monly by  the  generic  term  of  "ingot  iron" 
is  a  very  new  product,  the  principles  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  are  perhaps  not  gen- 
erally understood.  Tiemen"s  extremely  val- 
uable compendium  of  definitions,  though  in 
general  entirely  adequate,  was  published  in 
3  910,  and  has  the  following  reference:  'Tn- 
got  -ron  (rare) — Soft  steel  cast  in  ingots", 
which  merely  shows  that  for  this  new  prod- 
uct a  term  was  appropriated  which  was  not 
in  general  use  for  any  other  substance  in 
the   iron   and   steel   industry. 

The  feature  of  ingot  iron,  as  now  known 
in  commerce,  is  that  it  is  practically  pure 
iron.  Cast  iron  contains  about  5  per  cent 
of  "impurities"  while  soft  steel  contains 
somewhat  less  than  .50  per  cent  of  other 
elements,  and  wrought  iron,  except  for  slag, 
usually  contains  less  than  .25  per  cent  of 
other  elements.  In  ingot  iron  the  other 
elements  are  limited  to  a  few  hundredths  of 
one  per  cent. 

The  important  feature  of  ingot  iron  -s  its 
resistance  to  corrosion,  the  manufacturers 
claiming  that  this  is  due  to  its  great  purity. 
This  subject,  however,  cannot  be  discussed 
w'ith  any  degree  of  confidence,  because  pro- 
cess of  corrosion  is  itself  a  subject  of  de- 
bate, there  being  three  general  theories,  one 
being  that  corrosion  is  due  to  a  chemical 
process  in  which  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  is  necessary,  another,  known  as  the 
"peroxide  theory"  that  corros'on  is  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  metal  of  traces  of  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen,  while  the  third  and  per- 
haps most  commonly  known  is  the  electro- 
lytic theory.  Disregarding,  of  course,  such 
corrosion  as  is  well  known  to  occur  when 
a  current  from  an  extraneous  source  pass- 
es through  the  metal,  and  also  cases  in 
which  a  foreign  body  may  form  one  element 
of  a  galvanic  couple,  the  electrolytic  theory 
of  corrosion  is  that  steel  is  not  homogen- 


Ingot  Iron. 

eous,  whereby  some  parts  of  the  steel  sur- 
face become  anodes  and  other  parts  ca- 
thodes, moisture  acting  as  an  electrolyte 
and  forming  a  short-circuited  galvanic 
couple.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  main- 
tain that  manganese  is  the  element  which 
occasions  the  lack  of  homogeneity.  Man- 
ganese is  practically  absent  from  charcoal 
iron,  wrought  iron  and  ingot  iron. 

Neither  the  commercial  merits  of  ingot 
iron  nor  the  charge  made  in  some  quarters 
that  it  contains  copper  and  that  the  copper 
contributes  to  the  relative  resistance  to  cor- 
rosion, can  properly  be  discussed  in  a  talk 
like  this.  Of  more  interest  to  the  reader, 
doubtless,  would  be  a  reference  to  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture. 

The  manufacture  of  ordinary  steel  by  the 
Bessemer  or  open-hearth  process  consists 
chiefly  in  the  oxidation  of  the  impurities 
existing  in  the  pig  iron.  As  this  oxidation 
proceeds  some  iron  is  also  oxidized,  and 
the  oxidation  cannot  be  pursued  beyond 
a  certain  point.  Even  at  that  point,  how- 
ever, the  iron  is  oxidized  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent, and  ferromanganese  is  added  in  or- 
der to  eliminate  that  oxide,  through 
the  affinity  of  manganese  for  oxygen 
being  greater  than  the  affinity  of  iron 
for  oxygen.  The  manganese  also  re- 
moves free  oxygen,  and  to  make  this  elim- 
ination adequate  there  must  remain  in  the 
steel  about  .30  per  cent  manganese. 

In  the  ingot  iron  process  the  elim-nation 
of  impurities  by  oxidation  is  carried  to  the 
extreme,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the 
material  is  at  the  same  time  overoxidized. 
The  oxides  are  then  reduced  by  ferros'licon, 
and  the  gasses  are  removed  by  an  aluminum 
addition,  the  latter  addition  being  made  in 
the  mold.  There  are  other  details  in  the 
process,  the  material  as  poured  from  the 
furnace,  for  instance,  being  much  hotter 
than'  in  the   case  of  ordinary  steel. 
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THE  SITUATION, 

TIk'  entire  aligniiRiit  uf  tlic  iron  and  steel 
market  has  been  brol<en  up  by  the  European 
war  and  everyone  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  ef- 
fects, both  over  the  trade  of  the  next  few 
weeks  and  also  over  the  trade  of  the  next 
few  years.  It  is  our  duty  to  make  our 
regularly  monthly  presentment  of  the 
course  of  trade  in  the  past  month,  but  it 
is  needless  to  point  out  that  such  a  review 
loses  practically  all  its  usual  significance 
as  a  suggestion  of  what  may  be  expected 
in   the  future. 

Production  of  pig  iron  in  July  was  almost 
as  large  as  in  June,  and  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction at  the  close  of  the  month  was  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  average  of  the  month, 
being  some  23,600,000  tons  a  year. 

Productions  and  shipments  of  steel 
showed  if  anything  a  slight  increase  in 
July  over  June,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a  few  mills  were  closed  for 
portions   of  July  making  repairs. 

The  booking  of  actual  shipping  orders  in 
July  was  substantially  as  heavy  as  in  June, 
thus  making  a  very  favorable  comparison 
with  May  and  April.  The  booking  of  for- 
ward business  showed  a  large  relative  in- 
crease from  June  to  July,  but  still  the 
volume  in  July  was  not  really  large,  the 
mills  being  very  reserved  about  accepting 
forward  business,  and  in  most  cases  quoting 
advances  of  $1  to  $2  a  ton  over  the  prompt 
prices. 

Steel  prices  showed  a  slight  advancing 
tendency  in  July.  There  was  a  general  ad- 
vance in  wire  products  of  a  dollar  a  ton, 
effective  July  20th.  At  the  same  time  the 
mills  began  advancing  bars,  plates  and 
shapes  and  within  a  few  days  the  market 
became  quotable  at  l.lSc  minimum.  All 
these  advances  were  made  partly  with  the 
view  to  stimulating  specifications  on  old 
contracts. 

Trends  in  the  Trade. 

The  w-ar  influence  overshadows  every- 
thing else  in  determining  trends  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trade.  The  situation  is  so  fresh, 
and  so  absolutely  novel,  that  the  best 
judges  are  conservative  in  endeavoring  to 
reach  any  conclusions,  and  particularly  so 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  European  war  may  be  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  the  efifects  which  will  be 
felt  in   time. 


Immediate  effects  in  material  movements 
have  been  the  practical  cessation  of  export 
shipments  and  a  general  tendency  on  the 
part  of  buyers  to  he  conservative  in  taking 
in  material  and  making  fresh  commitments. 
Immediate  effects  upon  the  minds  of  sellers 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  making  them 
very  conservative  as  to  making  sales,  all 
transactions  being  scrutinized  carefully,  and 
prices  tending  to  advance.  The  war  prom- 
ises a  severe  shortage  of  certain  raw  ma- 
terials, such  as  ferromanganese  and  dolo- 
mite, and  threatens  a  shortage  of  labor.  Irt 
tlie  circumstances  the  steel  manufacturers 
feel  that  prices  should  advance  $1  to  $2 
a  ton  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against 
the   possibilities  of  the   immediate   future. 

The  greatest  long  range  effect,  of  course, 
is  with  respect  to  the  export  trade.  The 
United  States  has  been  exporting  iron  and 
steel  at  the  rate  of  about  2,.S0O,000  tons  an- 
nually, while  the  remainder  of  the  demand 
of  neutral  markets  is  about  10,000.000  tons 
and  has  been  supplied  by  England,  Germany 
France  and  Belgium.  These  countries  be- 
ing at  war  with  each  other  can  hardly  ex- 
port at  all.  and  indeed  within  24  hours  of 
her  declaration  of  war  England  placed  an 
embargo  upon  the  exportation  of  all  metals. 
The  consuming  power  of  neutral  markets 
will  naturally  be  reduced,  when  Europe  is 
no  longer  able  to  finance  anything  except 
war  expenditures,  but  the  proportions  of 
consumption  in  neutral  markets  which  rep- 
resents the  ordinary  activities  of  the  people 
and  consumption  which  represents  financ- 
ing abroad,  cannot  possibly  be  gauged  at 
this  time.  By  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates the  United  States  is  bound  to  be 
called  upon  for  quantities  of  iron  and  steel 
enormous  by  comparison  with  the  tonnage 
hitherto  exported,  and  of  course  at  satis- 
factory prices. 

The    Future. 

.'\  general  advance  in  crude  and  finished 
steel  products  of  $1  to  $2  a  ton  is  practi- 
cally certain  to  characterize  the  first  half 
of  August,  and  indeed  at  this  writing  (Au- 
gust 7)  some  advances  have  already  oc- 
curred. No  material  increase  in  produc- 
tion is  to  be  expected  in  August,  and  it  will 
be  an  indication  of  great  fundamental 
strength  in  the  iron  and  steel  situation  if 
production    and    shiiunents    are    maintained 
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IRON  AND  STEEL, 


iluring  August  at  the  July  rale,  for  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  war  is  to  slow  down 
deliveries  no  matter  how  large  tonnages  are 
promised  for  the  future. 

The  decision  in  the  famous  rate  case  of 
the  eastern  railroads  was  rendered  Satur- 
day. August  1st,  and  passed  almost  without 
notice.  By  an  irony  of  fate,  an  early  pre- 
diction, that  the  Commission  would  hand 
down  its  decision  at  some  time  when  the 
^  toc'c  market  was  closed,  was  verified  in 
striking  manner.  The  decision  is  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  railroads  than  was  generally 
expected,  but  we  take  issue  with  those  who 
measure  its  favorableness  by  the  amount 
of  increased  revenue  to  the  railroads  which 
the  decision  promises.  The  common  view 
is  that  the  decision  will  give  the  railroads 
$9,000,000  to  $15,000,000  more  annual  rev- 
enue, when  about  $50,000,000  had  been  com- 
puted as  being  represented  in  the  full  de- 
mand. Our  view  is  that  the  railroads  were 
not   contending    so    much    for   $50,000,000    a 


year  as  they  were  contending  for  a  prin- 
ciple, to  have  the  Commission  recognize 
that  there  may  be  conditions,  as  to  insuffi- 
cient revenue,  which  should  dictate  rate  ad- 
vances. Tlie  commission  has  plainly  and 
fully  recognized  this  principle  as  to  the 
lines  west  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  in  the 
general  eastern  district,  and  as  to  the  lines 
east  it  recognizes  the  principle  also,  in 
pointing  out  means  whereby  revenues  may 
be  increased  through  the  establishment  of 
special  charges.  The  admission  of  this 
principle,  we  think,  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance to  the  railroads  than  would  be 
even  a  very  large  fraction  of  $50,000,000- 
added  to  their  annual  revenues  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

The  railroads  are  confronted  with  serious 
questions  as  to  whether  the  large  crops 
can  be  moved  as  usual  and  also  with  seri 
ous  questions  of  financing,  hence  it  wouh' 
be  idle  to  expect  the  rate  decision  to  lie 
followed  by  the  placing  of  any  large  orders. 


PIG 

IRON 

PRICES, 

(.Averaged 

from  da 

ly  quotations; 

at  Phila 

delphia,    Buffalo,    Cleveland 

and    Ch 

icago, 

prices 

are  de 

ivered). 

No.  2  fdy - 



Ferro- 

Fur- 

Bessemer, Basic 

No.2  fdy,  Basic  No.  2X  fdy, 

Cleve- 

Chi-      Birm-  mangan- 

nace 

-  Valley 

Phila 

Phila.B 

uffalo. 

land. 

cago.     in 

gham. 

ese.* 

coket 

1913 



Jan.    . 

17.35 

16.50 

17.50 

18.00 

18.49 

17.50 

17.75 

18.48 

13.72 

65.00 

3.85 

Feb. 

17.25 

16.43 

17.12 

17.75 

18.23 

17.22 

17.44 

17.87 

13.46 

65.00 

2.60 

Mar.   . 

.    17.20 

16.14 

16.60 

17.50 

17.81 

16.79 

16.75 

17.75 

13.04 

64.00 

2.47 

April 

17.00 

15.87 

15.66 

17.00 

17.49 

15.96 

15.41 

17.60 

12.60 

61.00 

2.20 

May   . 

.    17.00 

15.25 

14.73 

16.50 

16.77 

15.58 

15.56 

16.67 

11.74 

61.00 

2.15 

June   . 

.    16.34 

14.50 

14.18 

16.50 

16.26 

14.43 

14.95 

16.24 

10.89 

61.00 

2.20 

July    . 

15.86 

14.40 

13.88 

15.90 

15.66 

14.01 

14.68 

15.38 

10.50 

59.00 

2.50 

Aug.   . 

.    15.63 

14.09 

13.94 

15.25 

15.56 

14.20 

14.50 

15.44 

10.85 

56.70 

2.50 

Sept... 

15.75 

14.00 

14.00 

15.25 

15.97 

14.25 

14.55 

15.50 

11.20 

54.50 

2.37 

Oct.  . 

15.67 

13.97 

13.83 

15.25 

15.94 

14.25 

14.73 

15.50 

11.48 

50.28 

2.10 

Xov... 

15.23 

13.28 

13.57 

15.13 

15.61 

13.96 

14.35 

15.43 

10.80 

50.00 

1.88 

Dec.   . 

14.95 

12.83 

13.38 

14.75 

14.98 

13.32 

13.76 

14.83 

10.50 

47.00 

1.77 

Year  .. 
1914- 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  .. 
April  . 
May  .. 
June  . . 
July 


16.26       14.77        14.87        16.23        16.56       15.12 


14.06 
14.13 
14.20 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


12.51 
13.21 
13.05 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


13.00 
13.21 
13.25 
13.25 
13.17 
13.00 
13.00 


14.25 
14.00 
14.10 
14.25 
14.10 
14.00 
14.00 


Contract  price,  f.o.b.  R.iUimore: 


14.69 
14.88 
15.00 
15.00 
14.91 
14.51 
14.40 
hProm 


12.76 
13.02 
13.38 
13.75 
13.57 
13.01 
13.00 


15.37 

13.30 
13.56 
13.75 
14.21 
14.25 
14.35 
13.81 


16.39        11.73        57.87       2.38 


1.52 
.50 
.29 
i.06 
pt.  f.o.b.  Connellsville  ovens. 


14.35 
14.46 
14.75 
14.75 
14.68 
14.21 
14.38 


10.: 

10.0 


43.42 
38.33 
38.40 
38.00 
38.00 
38.00 
37.50 


1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.9K) 

l.S? 
l.SO 
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As  to  its  crt'cct  iii>oii  business  in  general, 
the  rate  decision  has  proved  a  complete 
fiasco. 

Pig  Iron. 

July  sales  of  pisj  iron  were  almost  as 
large  as  those  in  June,  but  still  were  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  Buyers  have  been  cov- 
ering quite  generally,  but  have  been  taking 
smaller  tonnages  than  normal.  Production 
and  consumption  appear  to  be  about  bal- 
anced, but  this  has  been  said  before,  only 
to  be  followed  by  additional  furnaces  going 
out  of  blast.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in 
July  a  few  idle  furnaces  considered  the 
question  of  going  into  blast  and  accumu- 
lating some  stocks,  taking  advantage  of 
cheap  ore  and  cheap  coke.  Financial  con- 
ditions brought  on  by  the  war  have  of 
course  instantly  disposed  of  all  such  pro- 
jects. 

Early  in  July  southern  iron  became  quot- 
able at  $10,  Birmingham,  a  drop  of  25 
cents.  Cleveland  scored  a  decline  of  50 
cents,  ■  though    this    was    largely    nominal, 


since  for  weeks  the  quoted  market  delivered 
Cleveland  was  fictitious  compared  with 
prices  Cleveland  furnaces  were  quietly  nam- 
ing to  removed  points.  At  the  middle  of 
the  month  Chicago  furnaces  firmed  up  25 
cents,  while  soon  afterwards  the  eastern 
market  dropped  25  cents.  The  eastern  mar- 
ket is  now  likely  to  stiffen  materially,  with 
the  removal  of  all  possibility  of  pig  iron 
imports. 

Changes  in  the  pig  iron  market  as  a 
whole  are  shown  very  accurately  by  the 
following  statement  of  fluctuations  in  our 
composite  pig  iron: 

On  first    Change  dur- 
of  month,     ing  month. 

January   (1913)    $17,450  —17.5c 

February    17.275  —33.0 

March    16.945  —32.0 

April    16.621  —61.0 

May    16.015  —76.5 

June    15.250  -55.0 

July     14.700  —25.0 

August  14.450  -1-17.5 


FINISHED   STEEL  PRICES, 

(Averaged  from  daily   quotations,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.) 

Composite 
Wire     Cut  Sheets  Tin       Finished 


Shapes. 

Plates. 

Bars.  ] 

Pipe.  ^ 

Vire. 

Nails. 

Nails. 

Blacl 

:.   Galv. 

plate. 

Steel. 

1913— 

January   . 

..   1.50 

1.50 

1.40 

80 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.32 

3.47 

3.60 

1.7737 

February 

. .     1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

80 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7625 

March    . . 

.  .    1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

80 

1.56 

1.76 

1.70 

3.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7646 

April    . .  . . 

..     1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79  J 

1.60 

1.80 

1.70 

2.35 

3.45 

3.60 

1.7743 

May     .... 

. .      1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79  i 

1.60 

1.80 

1.70 

2.35 

3.40 

3.60 

1.7788 

June    .... 

..    1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.29 

3.38 

3.60 

1.7719 

July 

..    1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

79 

1.50 

1.70 

1.70 

2.25 

3.31 

3.60 

1.760O 

August    . . 

..     1.45 

1.44 

1.40 

791 

1.47 

1.67 

1.60 

2.20 

3.25 

3.60 

1.7400 

September 

. .     1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

80 

1.43 

1.63 

1.60 

2.12 

3.17 

3.60 

1.7093 

October    . 

.  .     1.39 

1.36 

1.39 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

2.04 

3.08 

3.50 

1.6779 

November 

1.34 

1.29 

1.30 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.98 

2.98 

3.40 

1.6203 

December 

..    1.24 
..    1.42 

1.21 
1.41 

1.22 
1.38 

80 
79i 

1.35 
1.50 

1.55 
1.70 

1.60 
1.66 

1.90 
2.21 

2.90 
3.28 

3.40 
3.56 

1.5558 

Year    . . 

1.7241 

1914— 

January    . 

..    1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

80 

1.33 

1.53 

1.60 

1.86 

2.86 

3.40 

1.5394 

February 

..     1.25 

1.21 

1.22 

79i 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.95 

2.95 

3.10 

1.5794 

March  . .  . 

.  ..   1.21 

1.18 

J. 20 

79i 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.95 

2.95 

3.40 

1.5638 

\pril    .... 

..     1.18 

1.15 

?  15 

79j 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.90 

2.89 

3.39 

i.sasT 

May     .... 

..      1.15 

1.14 

1.14 

80 

1.38 

1.5R 

1.60 

1.85 

2.79 

3.30 

1.5078 

June    .... 

..    1.12 

1.10 

1.12 

SO 

1.30 

1.50 

1.58 

1.81 

2.7: 

3.30 

1.4750 

July    .... 

..     1.12 

l.U 

1.12 

SO 

1.32 

1.52 

1.55 

1.80 

2.75 

3.30 

1.4805 
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COMPARISON  OF  METAL  PRICES. 


Range  tor  1912. 

Pig  Iron.                                  High.  Low. 

Bessemer,  valley    17.25  14.00 

Basic,   valley    16.50  12.25 

No.  2  foundry,  valley  18.00  13.00 

No.   2X    foundry,   Philadelphia   18.50  14.75 

No.  2  foundry,  Cleveland 17.75  13.25 

No.  2X   foundrj'.   Buffalo    17.25  13.50 

No.  2  foundry,  Chicago   18  00  14.50 

No.   2   Southern,   Birmingham    14.00  9.75 

Scrap  Iron  and  Steel. 

Melting  steel,  Pittsburgh    16.25  12.50 

Heavy   melting  steel,   Chicago   14.00  10.75 

No.  1  R.R.  wrought,  Pittsburgh  16.25  13.00 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh   15.25  12.35 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia    17.00  11.75 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. 

Bessemer  rails,  mill   1.25  1.25 

Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.65  1.25 

Iron   bars,    Philadelphia    1.67^     1.22 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh  1.40  1.10 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh  1.50  1.10 

Structural  shapes,  Pittsburgh.      1.50  1.10 

Grooved  steel  skelp,  Pittsburgh  1.45  1.15 

Black   sheets,   Pittsburgh    2.25  1.80 

Galvanized   sheets,   Pittsburgh     3.40  3.80 

Tin  plate,  Pittsburgh    3.60  3.30 

Cut   nails,   Pittsburgh    1.70  1.50 

Wire   nails,   Pittsburgh    1.75  1.55 

Steel  pipe,  Pittsburgh   79%  81% 

Connellsville  Coke  at  ovens. 

Prompt  furnace  4.25  1.80 

Prompt   foundry    4.50  1.90 

Metals — New  York. 

Straits    tin    51.05  42.05 

Lake  copper  17.30  14.15 

Electrolytic    copper    17.75  13.95 

Casting  copper   17.65  13.75 

Sheet  copper   23.00  19.00 

Lead  (Trust  price)    5.10  4.00 

Spelter   7.65  6.45 

Cooksons  antimony    10.50  7.12 

Aluminum   98-90%    28.00  18.50 

Silver    64^  54J4 

St.  Louis. 

Lead    5.02'/4     3.90 

Spelter   7.50  6.25 

Sheet  zinc  (f.o.b.  smelter)    .  .  .     9.00  8.00 

London.                                        £  £ 

Standard  tin,  prompts 233  183J4 

Standard  copper,  prompts  ....     80t's  60H 

Lead       23  J4  15A 

Spplter   27^  25 

Silvf    29iid  25->%d 


Range  for  1913.    Range  for  1914.  Closing 


High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

July   31, 

17.25 

14.25 

14.25 

14.00 

14.00 

16.50 

12.50 

13.25 

12.50 

13.00 

17.50 

13.00 

13.25 

13.00 

13.00 

18.50 

14.50 

15.00 

14.25 

14.25 

17.75 

13.50 

14.25 

13.25 

13.75 

18.00 

13.00 

13.75 

12.50 

13.00 

18.00 

14.00 

14.75 

14.00 

14.50 

14.00 

10.50 

10.75 

10.00 

10.00 

15.00 

10.73 

12.00 

11.00 

11.75 

13.25 

9.00 

11.00 

9.00 

9.75 

15.75 

11.50 

12.75 

11.50 

11.75 

15.00 

11.50 

13.25 

11.50 

12.25 

14.75 

9.75 

11.35 

9.75 

10.60 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.65 

1.35 

1.35 

1.25 

1.35 

1.67^2 

1.22  >/' 

1.37/ 

1.17/ 

1.17/ 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.15 

1.50 

1.20 

1.20 

1.10 

1.15 

1.50 

1.20 

1.25 

1.10 

1.15 

1.45 

1.15 

1.20 

1.15 

1.15 

2.35 

1.80 

1.95 

1.80 

1.80 

3.50 

2.80 

2.95 

2.75 

3.75 

3.60 

3.40 

3.40 

3.30 

3.30 

1.70 

1.60 

1.60 

1.55 

1.55 

1.80 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.55 

79% 

80% 

79/%      80% 

80% 

4.25 

1.75 

2.00 

1.75 

1.75 

4.50 

3.40 

3.50 

2.30 

3.30 

50.70 

36.75 

41.12/ 

30.00 

33.50 

17.00 

14.50 

15.50 

13.00 

13.12/ 

16.87^ 

14.121/^ 

14.87/ 

12.75 

12.87/ 

16.62  "^ 

13.87/ 

14.65 

12.62/ 

12.75 

23.00 

19.75 

20.25 

18.50 

18.50 

4.75 

4.0O 

4.15 

3,80 

3.90 

5.65 

5.10 

5.50 

4.95 

5.05 

9.00 

7.25 

7.37/ 

7.00 

7.20 

27.12/. 

18.50 

19.00 

17.37/ 

17.37/ 

625^ 

565^ 

59/ 

52/ 

52/ 

4.721/^ 

3.85 

4.10 

3.65 

3.72/ 

5.85 

4.95 

5.35 

4.80 

4.85 

n.oo 

7.00 

7.50 

7.00 

7.00 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

233        : 

166/ 

188 

132 

132 

77 

61. H 

66^ 

56 

56 

2VA 

ISi'ff 

2()H 

18 

IS./ 

2(3% 

20/ 

sm 

21/ 

21^ 

2bHA   25Ad 

27/ 

23J4d 

23  Md 
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COMPARISON  OF  SECURITY  PRICES. 

Range  for  1912.  Range  for  1913.  Range  for  1914.  Closing. 

Railroads.                                High.  Low.  High.  Low.  High.  Low.  July  30,. 

Atchison  Top.  &  Santa  Fe...   lllj^     103^  lOGjs  yo;4  looj^  so'/z  89^ 

Atch.  Top.   &  Santa   Fe,   pfd.    IO414  101  Ji  lua;.,  yu  101 J4  97"4  97^ 

Baltimore   &   Ohio    111^  101 J4  106.>^  90j^  98.H  73  72 

Canadian   Pacific    283  226^4  366J4  204  220^  156}/^  157H 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio   85>4       68J4  SO  57J/g  68  41^  4lK 

Chicago,   Mil.  &  St.  Paul    ....   117^       99^  116J4  96J4  107J^  85  85J4 

Erie   R.   R 39J^       30  32^4  20^4  SS'A  20J^  20j4 

Great   Northern,  pfd 143J/  126  132 j^  115}^  134J4  113  114 

Lehigh   Valley    185J^  155^^  168^  14114  156^  118  122 

Louisville   &   Nashville    170  138  142J4  12614  141%  127  127 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas   ...     31^       25}'2  39%  18%  34  9  10^ 

Missouri    Pacific    47J4       35  43^  21'^  30  8  8 

New   York   Central    121/  106%  109^  90^  96-%  77  SO 

N.   Y.,   N.   H.   &   Hartford    . .  .    142^  126  129%  65%  78  49%  51 

Northern  Pacific    131%  115J^  133%  101 J4  118%  97  98J4 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 186/  119%  123^  106  115%  105%  105% 

Reading  179%  148%  171^  151J^  173%  137  140 

Rock    Island    30%       23%  24%  llf^  16?^  %  %^ 

Southern  Pacific  115%  103%  110  S3  99%  84%  84% 

Union    Pacific    176J4  150J4  162%  137J^  164%  112  113% 

Wabash     9%         3J4  6  2  4§^  %  % 

Industrials. 

Amalgamated  Copper 92J4       60  80%  61  78'-^  49  49% 

Am.  Beet  Sugar 77         46%  50%  19%  29%  19  19 

American    Can    47fg       11%  46%  21  35%  19%  19% 

American  Can  pfd 136%       905^  139%  80%  96  80  SO 

Am.   Car  &  Foundry   63%       49%  56%  36%  53%  44  44% 

Am.    Cotton    Oil    60%        45%  57%  33%  46%  32  32 

Am.    Locomotive    47%        31^  44%  37  37%  30%  30% 

Am.  Smelting  &  Refin'ng   91           66%  74%  58%  71%  50%  52% 

Brooklyn    Rapid   Transit    94%       76^  93^  83%  94%  79  79% 

Chino    Copper     50%       25  47-%  30J^  44  33  32 

Colo.   Fuel  &  Iron   Co 43%       23%  41%  24%  34%  20%  31% 

Consolidated  Gas   149%  135%  143%  125%  139%  116  116% 

General    Electric    188%  155  187  129%  150-%  138%  139 

Interborough   Metropolitan   ...     32         16%  19-%  12^  16%  10%  11 

International  Harvester   136%  105%  111%  96  113%  83  83 

International  Steam  Pump   ...     34           13  1S%  4%  9%  3  3 

Lackawanna    Steel    55%       38  49%  39%  40  36%  36% 

National    Lead    68%       51%  56%  43  53  40  41-% 

Ray  Consolidated  Copper   ....     34%       16  33  15  32%  16%  16% 

Republic   Iron   &   Steel    35%       15%  28-%  17  27  18%  18% 

Republic   Iron   &  Steel,  pfd...      93%  64%  92%  72  91%  78  78 

Sloss-Sheffield    59%  39%  45%  33  35  19%  19% 

Texas    Co 130^  81  132%  S9  149%  112  113 

U.   S.   Rubber    67%  45%  69%  51  63  44%  44^;^^ 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation   80%  58%  69%  49%  67%  50%  517^ 

U.   S.    Steel    Corporation,   pfd.    117  107%  110%  103%  112%  106%  106% 

Utah  Copper    67%  52%  60-%  39-%  59-%  45%  46 

Va.-Carolina    Chem 57%  40%  43%  22  34%  31  21 

Western  Union  Telegraph    ...      8«%  72  75%  54%  66%  53%  53fg 
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September 14.625  +15.0 

October  14.775  —20.0 

November    14.525  — 47.5 

December   14.050  —50.5 

January  (1914)    13.545  —12.0 

February 13.425  +45.0 

March    13.875  —  2.5 

April    i:).S5  0.0 

May    13.85  —17.5 

June    13.675  — 12.5 

July    13.60  —10.0 

August   13.50 


Unfinished  Steel. 
Open  market  transactions  in  billets  and 
sheet  bars  have  been  very  light  for  months 
The  market,  indeed  has  developed  into  a 
curious  if  not  unfortunate  position.  The 
large  sellers  of  sheet  bars  gradually  adopted 
a  policy  of  covering  their  customers  by 
contracts  with  monthlj'  adjustment  of  price, 
according  to  the  prevailing  market,  and 
their  success  has  rather  embarrassed  them, 
in  that  it  has  left  very  little  tonnage  with 
which  a  market  would  be  made.  So  rela- 
tively unimportant  is  "the  open  market"  on 


U  S,  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  OPERATIONS, 


EARNINGS  AND  UNFILLED  ORDERS. 


Earnings  by  Quarters. 

Net  earnings  by  quarters  since 
Quarter.  1914.  1913. 

1st    $17,994,381  $34,426,801 

2nd    41,210,813 

3rd    38,450,400 

4th     23,036,349 

Year    137,133,363 

1911.  1910. 

1st    $23,519,203  $37,616,876 

2nd    28,108,520     40,170,960 

3rd    29,522,725     37,365,187 

4th    23,155,018     25,901,730 

Year    104,305,466  141,054,753 


1908: 
1912. 

$17,826,973 
25,102,265 
30,063,512 
35,185,557 

108,178,307 
1909. 

$22,921,268 
29,340,491 
38,246,907 
40,983,746 

131,491,412 


1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906 . . 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 


Unfilled  Orders. 

(At  end  of  the  Quarter): 

First.  Second.     Third      Fourth. 

5,410,719  4,666,578  3,278,742  3,215,123 

4,136,961  3,192,277  3,027,436  4,696,203 

5,579,560  4,829,655  5,865,377  7,605,086 

7,018,712  6,809,584  7,936,884  8,489,718 

8,043,858  7,603,878  6,425,008  4,642,553 

3,765,343  3,313,876  3,421,977  3,603,527 

3,542,590  4,057,939  4,796,833   5,927,031 

5,402,514  4,257,794  3,158,106  2,674,757 

3,447,301  3,361,058  3,611,317   5,084,761 

5,304,841  5,807,346  6,551,507  7,932,164 

7,468,956  5,807,317  5,003,785  4,282,108 

4.653.825  


BOOKINGS  AND   SHIPMENTS. 

In  this  table,  first  two  columns,  percent- 
ages of  bookings  and  shipments  to  total  ca- 
pacity, are  our  estimates,  while  last  column 
is  derived  from  official  reports  of  "unfilled 
tonnage"  while  third  percentage  column  is 
directly  computed  from  this  tonnage  column. 


Ship- 

Book- 

Dif- 

Dif- 

1912— 

ments,  ings 

ference 

.     ference. 

% 

% 

7o 

Tons. 

April     

92 

134 

+32 

+360,044 

May    

93 

101 

+  s 

+  86,098 

June    

94 

99 

+   5 

+  56,363 

July     

S3 

95 

+13 

+149,733 

August   

92 

110 

+  18 

+206,396 

September    . 

98 

135 

+37 

+388,132 

October 

98 

187 

+89 

+  1,042,874 

November    . 

96 

120 

+24 

+258,512 

December    . . 

97 

104 

+   7 

+   79,281 

January    1913 

98 

89 

—  9 

—104,796 

February     . . 

98 

83 

—16 

—170,654 

March   

93 

77 

—16 

— 187,75S 

April   

93 

51 

—43 

—490,194 

May    

95 

41 

—54 

—654,440 

June    

93 

47 

—46 

—517,005 

July    

90 

55 

—35 

—407,961 

.\ugust     

90 

75 

—15 

—175,888 

September    . 

S2 

74 

—IS 

—319,683 

October     .  . . 

87 

74 

—40 

—490,018 

November    . . 

70 

59 

—11 

—117,420 

December  .. 

50 

40 

—10 

—114,239 

January   1914 

55 

83 

+28 

+331,573 

February    . . . 

67 

105 

+38 

+412,764 

March   

73 

40 

—32 

—372,615 

April    

67 

35 

—32 

—376,757 

May    

62 

37 

—25 

—378,908 

June   

63 

66 

+   3 

+   34.697 
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>lK;ft  l)ais,  iiulii'il,  that  for  months  at  a 
time  leading  mills  occupy  the  position  of 
stating  that  they  "are  out  of  the  market" 
though  at  the  same  time  arranging  month 
by  month  for  settlement  upon  terms  of 
thousanils  of  tons  of  material.  The  market 
as  generally  quoted  softened  somewhat 
early  in  July,  particularly  with  respect  to 
Youngstown,  and  the  recognized  quotations 
for  some  time  were  $19  for  billets  and  $19.50 
for  sheet  bars,  f.o.b.  maker's  mill,  Youngs- 
town, with  $19.50  and  $20  respectively 
quoted  f.o.b.  maker's  inill,  Pittsburgh.  In 
the  first  week  in  August  the  mills  advanced 
their  regular  quotations,  making  the  mar- 
ket quotable  $20  for  billets  and  $21  for 
sheet  bars,  f.o.b.  maker's  mill,  Pittsburgh 
or   Youngstown. 

Finished  Steel. 

The  majority  of  steel  products  are  show- 
ing  an    advancing   tendency,    the    advances 


in  most  cases  having  started  before  the 
war.  In  bars,  plates  and  shapes  advances- 
are  due  largely  to  the  reserve  of  sellers. 
In  sheets  the  advance  is  due  partly  to 
heavy  buying  by  consumers,  for  prompt 
shipment,  whereby  nearly  all  the  mills  have 
actual  specifications  for  operating  at  full 
capacity  for  four  or  five  weeks,  a  better 
showing  than  they  have  been  able  to  make 
for  months. 

Tin  plate  presents  no  real  market,  as 
very  few  mills  would  sell,  and  then  only 
in  limited  lots  to  favored  customers.  How 
long  the  supply  of  tin  will  last  the  mills 
is  a  question,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
have  enough  even  to  finish  the  month  of 
August.  AH  cut  prices  disappeared  instantly 
when  it  was  recognized  that  tin  might  not 
be  procurable.  Some  mills  making  terne 
plates  have  advanced  prices  50  cents  per 
case,  and  jobbers  .generally  are  making  a 
similar  advance. 


THE  MANGANESE  SITUATION. 


Supplementary  to  an  extensive  presenta- 
tion of  the  manganese  situation  in  our  issue 
of  July  30th,  covering  the  imports  of  ore 
and  metal  and  the  domestic  production  and 
consumption,  the  following  statement  of 
ore  imports  is  given: 

Imports  of  Manganese  Ore  and  Oxide, 
Calendar  Years. 

1906   221.260 

1907    209,021 

1508    178,203 

1909    212,765 

lillO     242,348 

1911    176,852 

1912    300.661 

1913    345,0C0 

1913  1914 

Januarv    55,543         24,135 

Februarv     41.553         15,520 

March    45,642         18.992 

April    20,631         30,478 

May    18,901         23,497 

June    8,697 

July    36,794 

August     10,714 

September    19,629 

October     30,084 

XovemlK-r     16,159 


December     40,743 


Total    345,060       1 12,622 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  given  an  ex- 
haustive statement  of  the  manganese  situa- 
tion, the  imports  of  ore  being  shown,  with 
the  sources  indicated,  while  imports,  pro- 
duction and  apparent  consumption  are  in- 
dicated   fpr   a    period   of   years. 

In  recent  years  we  have  depended  about 
equally  upon  domestic  and  foreign  ferro- 
manganese  in  the  production  of  steel.  In 
1910  the  imports  largely  predominated  over 
the  home  production,  while  in  1911  there 
was  a  slight  excess  of  imports.  In  1912  the 
domestic  production  was  much  larger  than 
the  imports,  while  in  1913  we  estimate  that 
home  production  and  imports  were  practi- 
cally equal.  The  official  import  figures  are 
available  only  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1913. 

The  ferromanganese  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  made  exclusively  froiti 
foreign  ores.  The  imports  of  the  alloy 
have  been  exclusively  from  England  and 
Germany.  That  source  of  supply  the 
European  war  shuts  off  for  an  indefinite 
period  and  the  question  therefore  is 
whether  ore   can   be   secured   for   produeinff 
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ferromanganese  at  home.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  there  is  an  unlimited  capacity 
for  making  ferromanganese  in  the  United 
States,  as  most  of  the  blast  furnaces  are 
of  suitable  proportions.  Considerable  skill 
is  required,  but  that  has   been  at  hand. 

By  consulting  the  table  of  imports  of 
manganese  ores  by  countries  of  origin, 
through  the  fiscal  year  1913,  it  will  be 
observed  that  by  far  the  most  important 
source  of  supply  has  been  British  India. 
Russia  was  an  altogether  unimportant 
source,  until  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration secured  some  important  conces- 
sions in  Russia  in  Asia,  though  not  all  the 
concessions  it  sought  at  that  time.  From 
a  very  few  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  a 
year  the  imports  from  Russia  in  Asia 
jumped  in  the  fiscal  year  1913  to  125,736 
tons,  that  source  taking  second  place,  in- 
ferior only  to  British  India  which  in  the 
same  year  furnished  167,319  tons.  Brazil, 
which  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  source 
of    supply,    reached    71,300    tons    in    1913. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  by  reason  of 
the  war  mining  in  the  Russian  districts  will 
be  diffic'ilt,  and  India  and  Brazil  must  be 
depended,  upon.  Under  pressure  the  sup- 
plies from  those  sources  can  doubtless  be 
increased    adequately. 

The  question  of  transport  has  loomed 
large,  but  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that 
it  can  be  solved,  on  account  of  the  great 
interests  at  stake.  It  is  possible  that 
spiegeleisen,  which  is  made  from  domestic 
ores,  can  be  used  in  steel  manufacture  to 
to  an  extent,  also  some  relatively  low  grade 
ferromanganese,  running  say  30  to  40fo 
manganese  (standard  ferromanganese  is 
80%  manganese  while  spiegeleisen  is  18 
to  22fo)  and  thus  the  requirements  in 
standard  ferromanganese  may  be  reduced. 

To  show  what  efforts  it  will  be  justifiable 
to  put  forth  to  move  manganese  ore,  it 
may  be  cited  that  the  weight  of  manganese 
ore,  required,  proportionate  to  the  tonnage 
of  steel  ingots,  is  about  2.5%,  as  shown 
by  statistics  covering  a  period  of  years. 
Thus  one  ton  of  manganese  ore  needs  to 
be  transported  for  every  40  tons  of  steel 
ingots  produced.  Allowing  20%  loss  from 
the  ingot  to  the  finished  rolled  steel,  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  making  a  net  ton 
of  finished  steel  would  be  equivalent  to 
about    $36    on    a    ton    of    manganese   ore. 


WliLMi  the   stake   is  so  rich,  means  must 
found  for  moving  the  ore  if  there  is  to    . 
any   ocean    freight   movement    at   all. 

As  to  the  present  stocks  of  mangane 
ore  in  the  United  States  precise  inform 
tion  is  naturally  not  furnished  by  the  hoi 
ers,  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
are  fairly  large  stocks. 

The  whole  manganese  question  is  o: 
of  price.  To  the  time  when  the  war  openi 
the  German  ferromanganese  was  selling 
$37  and  the  English  at  $38.  The  price  c: 
be  doubled,  tripled  or  quadrupled  if  nece 
sary  to  bring  out  material,  without  enouj 
being  added  to  the  cost  of  finished  steel 
discourage  sensibly  the  consumption. 


WESTERN    IRON   AND    STEEL 
MARKET. 

Business  conditions  have  improved  vei 
slowly  in  the  west  during  July.  In  tl 
wheat  states  conditions  are  good  and  a 
lines  of  trade  are  returning  to  a  norm 
basis,  as  the  natural  result  of  an  enormoi 
crop,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  tl 
country,  and  good  prices.  In  Chicago  ai 
tivity  in  building  lines  is  now  in  full  swin. 
since  the  settlement  of  local  strike  trouble 
In  the  steel  trade,  however,  July  has  n( 
shown  much  improvement  as  June  in  th 
volume  of  business.  There  has  been  n 
setback,  and  the  trade  has  held  its  own.  bi 
there  has  been  only  a  small  increase  in  th 
volume  of  business. 

More  Inquiries  for  Pig  Iron. 

A  large  tonnage  of  pig  iron  was  suld  dui 
ing  June  without  attracting  attention,  rej 
resenting  purchases  of  very  large  buyer 
whose  operations  were  not  made  public  i 
the  current  weekly  market  reports,  but  war 
mentioned  in  this  review  last  month.  Dui 
ing  July  there  have  been  no  large  trans 
actions,  excepting  basic  sales  to  steel  four 
dries.  There  have  been  more  sales  to  th 
middle  class  of  buyers,  in  lots  of  100  t 
1,000  tons,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimat 
whether  the  aggregate  is  more  or  less  tha 
the  tonnage  sold  in  June  to  a  few  buyers. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commissio 
announced  early  in  the  month  its  decisio 
on  rates  from  southern  points,  making  a  re 
duction  from  $4. .3.5  to  $4.00  in  the  rate  fror 
Birmingham  to  Chicago,  which  will  appl 
to    all    teritory   taking   Chicago   rates,   wit 
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Price  cliaiigc?  in  mcrchaiU  bars,  structural 
sheets    and    tin    plates    are    given    below, 
;he    commodities    used    in    compiling    our 

he  dates  named  are  those  upon  which  pro 

)ut  more  frequently  dates  are  merely  those 
912— 

lune  26  Shapes  1.23  to  1.30 

"     2S  Plates  1.23  to  1.30 

July     1  Sheets  1.90  to  1.95 

"       9  Tin  plates  3.40  to  3.50 

"     22  Wire  nails  1.60  to  1.65 

"    24  Sheets  1.93  to  2.00 

"     25  Pipe  80%  to       79% 

^ug.     1  Bars  1.23  to  1.30 

1  Plates  1.30  to  1.33 

"      1  Shapes  1.30  to  1.35 

"     13  Sheets  2.00  to  2.05 

"     20  Plates  1.33  to  1.40 

"     20  Shapes  1.35  to  1.40 

"     26  Wire    nails  1.65  to  1.70 

Jept.  4  Tin  plate  3.50  to  3.60 

4  Sheets  2.05  to  2.10 

"     11  Sheets  2.10  to  2.15 

"     26  Bars  1.30  to  1.35 

Dot.     8  Plates  1.40  to  1.43 

"      8  Shapes  1.40  to  1.50 

9  Bars  1.33  to  1.40 

"     10  Plates  1.45  to  1.50 

'     10  Shapes  1.45  to  1.50 

"     17  Sheets  2.15  to  2.25 

)ec.  10  Wire  nails  1.70  to  1.75 
1913— 

an.     2  Pipe  79%  to     80% 


"     14  Sheets 

"eb.!  Plates 

1  Shapes 

ilar.  24  Wire   nail; 

Vpril  14  Pipe 

^Iay  27  Pipe 

une  2  Wire    nails 

"     11  Sheets 

"     18  Sheets 

uly    1  Wire  nails 


2.25  to  2.35 

1.50  to  1.45 

1.50  to  1.45 

1.75  to  1.80 

80%  to  79^% 

7954%  to      79% 

1.80  to  1.75 

2.35  to  2.30 

2.30  to  2.25 

1.75  to  1.70 


Vug.    9  Pipe     (}i-^-\n.)  79%  to      80% 

"     12  Wire    nails  1.70  to  1.63 

"     21  Sheets  2.25  to  2.15 

"     27  Plates  1.45  to  1.40 

iept.    1  Shapes  1.45  to  1.40 

"    22  Sheets  2.15  to  2.05 

3ct.     2  Tin   plates  3.60  to  3.50 

3  Wire    nails  1.65  to  1.60 

"     16  Plates  1.40  to  1.35 

"     21  Plates  1.35  to  1.30 

"     23  Shapes  1.40  to  1.35 


li.il".-^,    plates,   wire   nails,   merchant   pipe, 

with  dates,  fn.m  June,  1912.  These  are 
composite  finished  steel.  In  some  cases 
niinent  producers  announced  price  changes, 

upon  which  our  quotations  were  changed. 
1913— 

"     24  Sheets  2.03      to  2.00 

"     27  Pipe  2J4%  extra  discount 

"     28  Bars  1.40      to  1.35 

Nov.     3  Tin    plate  3.50      to  3.40 

"        7         Bars  1.35      to  1.30 

"      17         Sheets  2.00      to  1.95 

"      25         Bars  1.30      to  1.25 

"      25         Plates  1.30      to  1.25 

"      25         Shapes  1.35      to  1.30 

"      28         Wire   nails  1.60     to  1.55 

Dec.     2  Sheets  1.95      to  1.90 

3  Shapes  1.30      to  1.25 

4  Plates  1.25  to  1.20 
"  11  Bars  1.25  to  1.20 
"  22  Shapes  1.25  to  1.20 
"  31  Sheets  1.90  to  1.80 
1914— 

Jan.     6  Wire  nails  1.55      to  1.50 

7  Sheets  1.80  to  1.85 
"  13  Wire  nails  1.50  to  1.55 
"  23  Sheets  1.85  to  1.90 
"     30  Sheets  1.90      to  1.95 

Feb.     2  Pipe  80%to79H9& 

2  Wire   nails  1.55      to  1.60 

4  Shapes  1.20      to  1.25 

Mar.    9  Shapes  1.25      to  1.20 

"     20  Plates  1.20      to  1.15 

April  1  Bars  1.20      to  1.15 

8  Sheets  1.95  to  1.90 
"  17  Shapes  1.20  to  1.15 
"  20  Pipe  79^%  to  80% 
"  27  Sheets  1.90  to  1.85 
"     29  Tin  plates  3.40      to  3.30 

May  19  Bars  1.15      to  1.12^2 

"     22  Wire   nails  1.60      to  1.55 

"     26  Shapes  1.15      to  1.12^ 

"     29  Plates  I.I2H  to  1.10 

"     2'J  W^re    nails  1.55      to  1.50 

June     9         Sheets  1.85      to  1.80 

"     19  Bars  1.12^  to  1.10 

"     19  Shapes  1.12^  to  1.10 

July  20  Wire  nails  1.50      to  1.55 

"     21  Bars  1.10      to  1.15 

"     21  Shapes  1.10      to  1.15 

"     23  Plates  1.10     to  1.15 

"     30  Tin    plate  3.30      to  3.35 

.\Mg.     5  Tin   plate  3.25      to  3.40 

6  Sheets  1.90      to  1.85 
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currcsponding  readjustments  to  other  points 
north  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  improves 
the  prospects  of  southern  iron  being  able 
to  hold  a  share  of  the  trade  in  this  mar- 
ket against  iron  made  from  Wisconsin  and 
Lake  Superior  ores.  It  is  now  expected 
that  the  new  rates  will  become  effective  in 
October,  and  current  sales  of  southern  iron 
are  being  made  for  last  quarter,  based  on 
the  new  rates.  This  case  has  been  drag- 
ging nearly  3  years,  including  the  time  it 
was  under  discussion  by  the  southern  inter- 
ests before  the  proceedings  were  actually 
begun  before  the  commission.  The  reduc- 
tion will  help  the  southern  interests  more 
in  holding  their  trade  at  points  outside  of 
Chicago,  where  local  iron  must  pay  a  rail 
haul,  than  in  the  local  Chicago  market.  A 
feature  of  the  trade  which  intensifies  com- 
petition in  this  market  's  that  for  several 
years  the  Wisconsin  furnaces  have  been 
making  iron  which  corresponds  very  close- 
ly to  the  analysis  of  southern  foundry; 
these  furnaces  using  ore  found  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Wisconsin,  and  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  low  rates  into  Chicago  and  sur- 
rounding territory. 

Prices  have  weakened  somewhat  during 
July,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  consid- 
erable talk  is  heard  of  $10  iron.  The  pre- 
vailing price  is  $10.25  for  No.  2,  but  this  is 
shaded  as  a  basis  in  many  cases  where  the 
iron  is  sold  by  analysis.  Iron  higher  than 
No.  2  in  silicon  may  be  sold  at  a  figure  cor- 
responding to  $10  for  strictly  No.  2,  and 
there  have  also  been  sales  at  $10  where  the 
percentage  of  sulphur  was  a  trifle  high. 

The  European  war  scare  does  not  seem 
to  have  afifected  inquiries  in  the  closing 
week  of  the  month;  but  in  a  slow  market 
inquiries  have  become  somewhat  indefinite. 

More  Rail  Tonnage. 

The  Gary  mill  obtained  a  good  share  of 
the  Pennsylvania  rail  order,  and  also  of  the 
order  for  the  Southern  Railway.  Enough 
business  has  accumulated  so  that  the  rail 
mills  both  at  Gary  and  the  South  Works 
are  running  steadily  on  a  slow  schedule. 
Six  blast  furnaces  out  of  eight  are  in  blast 
at  Gary,  and  five  are  in  and  six  out  at 
South  Chicago,  with  three  in  and  one  out 
at  Joliet.  Several  additional  open  hearth 
furnces  are  in  operation  at  Gary. 


Structural  Shapes  and  Plates. 

The  steel  car  shops  have  been  getting  a 
fair  run  of  orders  in  recent  months,  and 
this  has  made  a  good  tonnage  of  plates  anil 
car  shapes  for  the  mills  in  this  district. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  steel  for  bridges 
and  building  purposes,  but  this  end  of  tht 
market  has  not  yet  reached  its  old  time  pro- 
portions. 

Steel    Bar   Business   Fair. 

Concrete  work  continues  to  furnish  the 
better  portion  of  the  bar  business.  The  plow 
manufacturers  have  not  fully  recovered 
from  their  bad  year  in  1913,  and  their  speci- 
fications reach  only  a  fair  volume.  Manu- 
facturing consumers  of  steel  were  badly 
frightened  at  the  "trust"  legislation  at 
Washington.  The  whole  country  has  grown 
weary  of  the  long  legislative  program  of 
Congress,  and  it  will  take  considerable  time 
for  industrial  consumers  of  steel  to  get 
their  business  on  a  healthy  basis,  without 
considering  the  effects  of  the  European  war. 

BRITISH  IRON  AND  STEEL  EXPORTS 

.\ccording  to  the  Board  of  Tr.ide  returnv 
in  tons  of  3,240  pounds: 

1912 —    Pig  iron.     Rails.  Tin  plates.  Total* 

Nov.    . .       S8,006  30,996  45,534  428,855 

Dec.     . .       82,935  29,799  35,920  391,128 

Year     1,262, "^SS  407,175  481,123  4,93:!,112 
1913— 

Jan.     .  .     101,964  35,523  46,260  448,186 

Feb.     ..       63,961  41,849  33,374  363,551 

Mar.    ..      90,012  34,064  41,579  :JU8,621 

April    ..    101,413  46,081  41,882  470,040 

May     ..       97,093  45,025  50,441  46.3,197 

June     ..       91,913  52,073  41,483  427,148 

July     ..       96,135  53,570  43,166  455,026 

.\ug.     ..     101,843  44,637  35,27^  393.656 

Sept.    ..    106.525  26,283  36,572  394.849 

Oct.     ..       99,588  40,625  40,733  435,534 

Nov.     ..     100,235  40,140  44,317  430.113 

Dec.     ..       74,133  40,744  38,840  37^,354 

Year     1,134.815  500,614  494.921  5,0.50.919 

1914— 

Jan.     ..       82.183  57,904  43,164  467,449 

Feb.     ..       59,833  35,484  41.744  353,861 

Mar.     ..       93,364  40,207  40,863  414.902 

April     ..      93,396  30,683  44,290  394,533 

May     ..       95,037  56,881  48,628  43/,648 

June    ..      88,569  39,700  30,565  356.066 

6     mos.     511,380  260,858  255,260  2,434,461 

X  Inrludes  si-rap,  pis  iron,  rolled  iron  and  sifil  raft. 
an(i  wronsht  iron  niiinnfactures.  bolls,  nuts.  i-lr.  Iiiit. 
not  finished  maeliinerj*.  boiler.s.  t(K»ls.  etc. 
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COMPOSITE  STEEL. 

CoinpiUiitii'ii   for   August    1.   I'.Ml. 
Pounds.  Group.  Price.     E.xtension. 

3;/.  Bars  ].15  3.8T5 

iy>  Plates  1.15  1.725 

1'6  Shapes  1.15  1.725 

I'A  Pipe  (J4-3)         1.95  .i.925 

I'/l  Wire   nails  1.55  2.325 

1  Sheets  (28  bl.)    l.SO  l.SOO 

M-  Tin   plates         :i.25  l.f)25 

10   pounds    13.000 

One  pound   1.5000 

(Averaged  from  daily  quotations.) 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan...    1.8625  1.7415  1.5123  1.7737  1.5394 

Feb..     1.8475  1.7520  1.4878  1.7625  1.5794 

Mar..    1.8475  1.7590  1.4790  1.7646  1.5638 

April.    1.8400  1.7600  1.5206  1.774-  1.5337 

May..    1.8325  1.7510  1.5390  1.7TS6  1.50T8 

June.     1.7955  1.6817  1.5794  1.7719  1.4750 

July..    1.7755  1.6701  1.61SS  1.7600  1.4805 

Aug..      1.7550  1.6394  1.6784  1.7400      

Sept.     1.7470  1.6090  1.7086  1.7093      

Oct...    1.7350  1.5461  1.75S8  1.6779      

Nov..    1.7305  1.4930  1.7750  1.6203      

Dec.     1.7380  1.4812  1.7789  1.5558      

Year.     1.7922  1.6570  1.6214  1.7241      

SCRAP  IRON  &  STEKL  PRICEb, 

Melting  Bundled  No.  1  R.R.   No.  1  No.   1  Heavy 

Steel.  Sheet.  Wrought,   Cast.    Steel.  Melfg. 

Pitts.  Pitts.       Pitts.  Pitts.  Phlla.  Ch'go. 
1912— 

Nov.    15.35  13.13  16.00  15.00  15.30  13.80 

Dec.    15.10  13.15  15.75  15.10  14.75  13.40 

Year   13.76  11.93  14.16  13.28  13.82  13.30 
1913— 

Jan.    15.00  13.10  15.35  14.65  14.50  13.75 

Feb.    14.35  12.00  15.35  14.65  13.35  12.65 

Mar.   14.35  11.60  15.35  14.60  13.60  12.50 

Apr.    14.35  10.50  15.50  14.50  13.75  12.60 

May    13.50  10.00  15.00  14.25  12.25  11.50 

June    13.20  9.25  14.25  13.50  11.50  10.75 

July    12.50  8.75  13.35  13.30  11.15  10.60 

Aug.    12.40  8.25  13.25  12.50  11.85  10.75 

Sep.     12.60  8.00  13.00  12.50  12.25  10.60 

Oct.     12.25  7.40  13.00  12.40  11.20  10.35 

Nov.    11.40  6.75  11.85.  12.00  10.30  10.25 

Dec.    11.00  6.40  11.65  11.60  9.75  9.25 

Year  13.07  9.33  13.91  13.29  12.13  11.21 
1914— 

Jan.     11.25  7.00  12.20  12.00  10.50  9.25 

Feb.    12.00  8.35  12.80  12.50  11.50  10.70 

Mar.   12.25  9.00  12.85  13.40  11.50  10.50 

Apr.    12.35  9.00  12.00  12.15  10.80  10.00 

May    11.75  n.lO  11.75  12.25  10.60  10.00 

June    11.75  9.10  11.75  12.35  10.50  9.80 

July     11.75  8.5-0  11.75  11.50  10.60  9.75 


COMPOSITE  PIG  IRON, 

Cciinimtiitiuii    fur  .August   1,   1914. 

One  ton  Bessemer,  valley   $14.00 

Two  tons  basic,  valley  (13.00)    26.00 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  valley  13.00 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Philadelphia  14.25 
One  ton  No.  2X  foundry,  Buffalo  . . .  13.00 
One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Cleveland  . ..  13.75 
One  ton  No.  2  foundry  Chicago  . . .  14.50 
Two  tons  No.  2  Southern  foundry, 

Cincinnati     (13.25)     36.50 

Total,  ten   tons    $135.00 

One  ton   $13,500 


Averaged  from  daily  quotations: 

1910. 

1911. 

1913. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan.. . 

17.598 

14.375 

13.420 

17.391 

13.492 

Feb.. 

17.215 

14.340 

13.427 

17.140 

13.731 

Mar. 

16.702 

14.425 

13.581 

16.775 

13.843 

April 

16.315 

14.375 

13.779 

16.363 

13.850 

May  . 

15.750 

14.242 

13.917 

15.683 

13.808 

June. 

15.320 

14.032 

14.005 

14.968 

13,606 

July. 

15.131 

13.926 

14.288 

14.578 

13.530 

Aug.. 

14.727 

13.874 

14.669 

14.565 

Sep... 

14.612 

13.819 

15.386 

14.693 

Oct... 

14.435 

13.692 

16.706 

14.737 

Nov. . 

14.415 

13.532 

17.226 

14.382 

Dec. 

14.408 

13.430 

17.475 

13.838 

Year. 

15.552 

14.005 

14.833 

15.418 

UNFINISHED  STEEL 

AND  IRON  BARS. 

(Averaged   from   daily  quotations.) 
Sheet 
Billets,     bars.       Rods.       —  Iron  bars,  deliv. — 
Pitts.       Pitts.        Pitts.      Phila.     Pitts.   Chi* go. 


1913- 

- 

Feb. 

29.00 

30.00 

30.00 

1.67 

1.65 

1.59 

Mar. 

29.00 

30.00 

30.00 

1.65 

1.65 

1.58 

Apr. 

27.50 

38.00 

30.00 

1.68 

1.65 

1,58 

May 

27.00 

27.50 

30.00 

1.68 

1.65 

1.55 

June 

36.50 

37.50 

29.00 

1.61 

1.65 

1.50 

July 

36.50 

27.50 

38.50 

1.55 

1.65 

1.50 

Aug. 

25.75 

26.50* 

38.00 

1.42 

1.62 

1.44 

Sep. 

24.00* 

25.00* 

27.37 

1.33 

1.59 

1.37 

Oct. 

22.50 

23.25 

26.50 

1.32 

1.54 

1.27 

Nov. 

20.50 

21.50 

26.00 

1.30 

1.45 

1.15 

Dec. 

20.00 

21.00 

35.35 

1.35 

1.37 

1.12 

Year 

25.55 

26.43 

28.39 

1.51 

1.39 

1.45 

1914- 

- 

Jan. 

30.00 

30.35* 

35.75 

1.34 

1.35 

1.11 

Feb. 

21.00 

22.00 

26.00 

1.28 

1.35 

1.14 

Mar. 

21.00 

22.00 

26.00 

1.28 

1.35 

1.15 

Apr. 

20.75 

21.73 

23.30 

1.33 

1.31 

1,14 

May 

30.00 

21.00 

26.00 

1.23 

1.39 

1.10 

June 

19.50 

20.35 

25.00 

1.23 

1.25 

1.08 

July 

19.50 

20.00 

25.00 

1.19 

1.25 

1.06 

Premiums  for  Bessemer. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS  AND  EXFCRTS. 


VALUE  OF  TONNAGE  AND  NON-TONNAGE. 

1909.                 1910.                 I'Jll.  1912.                   191L;. 

January    $10,329,388  $14,513,394  $18,738,391  $18,451,914  $25,141,409 

February    10,947,159  13,949,082  18,690,792  21,801,570  24,089,871 

March     13,873,746  17,253,503  22,591,991  24,474.799  27,221,210 

April    13,058,397  16,529,260  24,916,912  ?6,789,853  27,123,044 

May     12,964,367  17.658,042  20,616,795  28,050.247  26,718.970 

June     13,779,736  16,503,304  20,310.053  24,795,803  25,228,346 

July     11,866,772  16,108,102  17,454,772  24,917,953  24,170,604 

August    14,134,487  17,628,537  20,013,557  25,450,107  33,947,440 

September   ...  13,966,908  16,776,178  19,875,308  23,386,040  22,831,082 

October    14,249,598  17,452,085  20,230,833  25,271,559  25,189.745 

November    ...  14,434,690  18,594,806  20,823,061  26,406,425  20,143.141 

December    ...  15,069,346  18,300,710  22,186,996  23,750.864  22,616.701 


1914. 

$16,706,836 
16,530,260 
30,551,137 
30,639,569 
19,734,045 


TotaU 


$157,674,394  $301,271,903  $349,656,411   $389,138,430  $394,435,060     $94,151,847 


EXPORTS   OF  TONNAGE  LINES—  Gross  Tons. 


1907. 

January    103,630 

February    87,912 

March    112,787 

April     133,790 

May    91,543 

June    93,996 

July   132,340 

August     118,792 

September   ....  114,819 

October    123,170 

November    116,309 

December    ....  86,019 


1908.         1909.         1910. 


1911. 


74,353 

70,109 

118,681 

152.362 

151,575 

349,493 

118,770 

81,773 

84,837 

110.324 

150.919 

304,969 

241.888 

121,206 

96,681 

94,519 

124.980 

216,360 

218,219 

257,519 

159,998 

93,385 

100,911 

117,921 

338,149 

267,313 

259,689 

161,952 

64,041 

109,808 

135,306 

178,589 

307,656 

242,353 

139,107 

69,770 

114,724 

120,601 

174,347 

273,188 

243,189 

86,796 

100.850 

137,578 

163,855 

273,778 

337,159 

86,344 

105,690 

131,391 

177,903 

282,645 

309,856 

76,732 

97,641 

119,155 

181,150 

248,613 

313,058 

85,766 

110,831 

139,828 

186,457 

351,411 

230,495 

71,130 

116,105 

155,138 

187.554 

333.343 

175,961 

77,659 

137.806 

150,102 

190.854 

235,959 

195.719 

Totals 


1,301,979   961,242  1,243,567  1,540,895   2,187.724   2,948.466   2,759,232      701,033 


IRON  ORE  IMPORTS. 


I'.Ul, 

I'JlL'. 

I'ji:!. 

1914. 

Jan.  . 

.  102,600 

154,118 

175,463 

101,804 

Jan.. 

Feb.  . 

.   94,820 

129,693 

188,734 

112,574 

Feb.. 

Mar. 

.  134,785 

157,469 

164,865 

68,549 

Mar.. 

April 

.  133,900 

178,502 

174,162 

111,812 

April 

May  . 

.  217,467 

194,482 

191,860 

125.659 

Mav. 

June  . 

.  118.296 

180,122 

241,069 

June 

July  . 

.  200,845 

185,677 

272,017 

Julv 

Aug.  . 

.  .  175,183 

178,828 

213,139 

Aug. . 

■Sep.  . 

.  184,456 

180,571 

295,424 

Sep.. 

Octt. 

.  172,459 

202,125 

274,433 

Oct.. 

Nov. 

.  128,019 

163,017 

179,727 

Nov.. 

Dec.  . 

.  148,902 

199,982 

223,933 

Dec. 

T.t.-il,     l..Sll,732  2,104,576  2,594,826 


IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS. 

I'Jin.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

56,207  33,071  20,008  21,740  17,835 

43,613  20,812  11,622  25,505  14,309' 

54,176  23,533  15,466  27,467  27,8 

47,698  22,.592  12,4181  25,742  30,585 

42,569  23,347  15,949  28,728  28,169  i 

30,322  39,399  21,407  36,597  ... 

41,933  15,782  17,882  39,694  ... 

36.879  10,944  20,571  18,740  ... 

30,961  14,039  18,740  19,941 

31,455  21,035  25,559  20,825 

40,585  13.880  24,154  25,809  .  . . 

31,575  19,665  21,231  26,453 


Total  487,973  356.903  335,072  317,244  118,727 


TiiF.  sri'.i':i.  .\\n  mivTai,  niGiisx 


ROLLED  IRON   AND  STEEL  IN  1913, 


The  Bureau  of  Statistics  ul  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  now  practic- 
ally completed  the  compilation  of  produc- 
tion statistics  for  1913.  The  production  of 
rails,  plates,  structural  shapes,  sheets  and 
tin  plates  was  announced  some  time  ago. 
The  fresh  statistics  cover  merchant  bars, 
skelp,  nail  plate,  etc.,  and  show  the  totals 
of  all  rolled  steel  and  rolled  iron.  Figures 
all  refer  to  gro<s  tons  of  2,240  !bs 
Merchant  Bars. 


Iron. 

1913  1,036,633 

1913  944,790 

1911  833,625 

1910  1,074,163 

1909  952,2o0 

1908  685,233 

1907  1,440,356 

1906  1,481,348 


1903 


1913 
1913 
1911 
1910 
1909 


1913 
1912 
1911 

1910 
1909 
190S 
1907 
1906 
1903 


1,332,439 


Steel. 
3,930,977 
2,752,334 
2,211,737 
2,711,568 
2,311,301 
1,301,405 
2,530,632 
2,510,852 
2,271,162 


Concrete  Bars. 


Iron. 


4,645 


Skelp. 
Iron. 
312,746 
327,012 
323,397 
350,578 
370,151 
297,049 
444,536 
391,317 
452,797 


Steel. 

319,557 

271,832 

256,353 

336,464 

159,333 

Steel. 
2,189,218 
2,119,804 
1,638,376 
1,477,616 
1,663,230 

833,534 
1,358,091 
1,137,068 

983,198 


Miscellaneous   1913. 


Iron.  Steel. 

Hoops     380,886 

Bands  and  cot- 
ton-ties              499,660 

Long  angle  splice 
bars,  fish-plate 
bars,  tie-plate 
bars,  and  oth- 
er rail  joint 
shapes    46,574        639,816 

Sheet    piling    46,389 

Railroad   ties 44,244 


Total. 
3,957,609 
3,697,114 
3,047,362 
3,785,731 
3,263,531 
1,986,638 
3,970,988 
3,992,200 
3,593,601 

Total. 

319,670 

274,333 

258,741 

241,109 

159,352 

Total, 
3,501,964 
j,446,816 
1,980,673 
1,838,194 
3,033,381 
1,150,383 
1,803,637 
1,538,585 
1,435,993 

Total, 
380,886 


686,390 
46,289 
44,244 


Iron.         Steel.         Total. 


Spike  and  chain 
rods,  bolt  and 
nut  rods,  horse- 
shoe-bars, strips 
etc 217,343 

Rolled  forging 
blooms,  billets, 
etc 403 

Blooms,  billets, 
sheet  bars,  etc., 

for  export    

Rolled  Iron  and  Steel 
Iron. 

Rails     

Plates  and 
shapes    . . 

Nail  and  spike 
plate    5,044 

Wire  rods    ...  832 

Structural  shapes    3,841 

Merchant 

bars    1,036,633 

Bars  for  rein- 
forced con- 
crete  work.  113 

Skelp,  flue,etc.       313,746 

Long  angle  splice 
bars,  tie-plate 
bars,    etc.  46,574 

Hoops    

Bands  and  cot- 
ton   ties 

Rolled  sheet  pil- 
ing, not  includ- 
ing fabricated     

Railroad   ties 

All  other  fin- 
ished rolled  pro- 
ducts           217,343 

Rolled     forging 
blooms,  forging 
billets,    etc..  403 

Exports  of  blooms 
billets,  sheet 
bars,    etc 


850,101     1,067,444 


536,807        537,210 


88,778  88,778 

in  1913,  Compared. 
Steel.  Total. 

3,502,780     3,502,780 


64,729     5,686,308     5,751,037 


33,459  37,503 

3,463,975  2,464,807 

3,001,131  3,004,972 

2,930,977  3,957,609 

319,557  319,670 

2,189,218  3,501,964 


639,816        686,390 
280,886        280,886 


499,660        499,660 


46,289  46,289 

44,244  44,244 


850,101      1,067,444 


536,807    537,310 


88,778     88,778 


Total  for  1913  1,678,257  23,112,986  34,791,343 

1913  1,637,582  23,019,359  34,656,841 

1911  1,460,615  17,578,556  19,039,171 

1910  1,740,136  19,881,123  21,621,279 

1909  1,709,43117,935,259  19,644,690 
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AugU^ 


ROLLED  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

(Totals  Continued.) 

Iron.         Steel.         Total 

1908    1,238,449   10,589,744   11,828,193 

1907    2,200,086    17,664,736   19,864,822 

1906    3,186,557  17,401,91119,588,468 

1905    2,059,990  14,780,025   16,840,015 

1904     1,700,084  10,253,297   12,013,381 

In  addition  to  the  46,289  tons  of  rolled 
sheet  piling  above  reported  there  were  pro- 
duced by  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in 
1913  about  13,463  tons  of  fabricated  sheet 
piling. 


CAR  BUYING. 

Freight  cars  ordered: 

First  half  1912 85,000 

Second  half  1912 150,000 

Year  1912 

First  half  1913 114,000 

Second  half  1913 33,000 

Year  1913  

January,   1914    10,000 

February     13,000 

March    7,000 

April    10,000 

:May    9.000 

June    15.000 

July    6,800 

Seven  months,  1914   

Equivalent   rate   per  year 


235,000 


147,000 


70.S00 
1:21,000 


PIG  IRON  PRODUCTION. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  during  July 
amounted  to  1,957,645  tons  compared  with 
1,917,783  tons  in  June,  according  to  the  Iron 
Age.  The  July  daily  average  was  smaller 
than  that  of  June,  due  to  the  extra  day  in 
the  former  month,  July  showing  63,150  tons 
per  day  and  June  63,910  tons. 

There  were  188  furnaces  in  blast  on  Au- 
gust 1st  compared  with  194  active  furnaces 
on  July  1st  but  as  many  of  the  stacks  blow- 
ing out  were  of  small  capacity  and  others 
which  were  blown  in  were  of  larger  capa- 
city, the  daily  capacity  m  blast  on  August 
1st  was  63,935  tons  as  against  63,698  tons 
on  July  1st. 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and 
anthracite  pig  iron  by  months  from  January 
1910  to  date  is  as  follows: 

1910  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 
Jan.  .  84,148  56,752  66,384  90,172  60,808 
Feb.  .  85.616  64,090  72.442  92.369  07.453 
Mar..  84,459  70,036  77,591  89,147  75,738 
April.  82,792  68.836  79,181  91,759  75,665 
May..  77.102  61,079  81,051  91,039  67,506 
June  .  75,516  59,585  81,358  87,619  63,916 
July..    69,305     57,841     77,738     82,601     63,150 

Aug.    .   67,963     62,150     81,046     82.121      

Sep    .    6S.476     65.903     83.128     83,531      

Oct.    .    67.520     67.811     86,722     83,153      

Xov. .     63.659     66.648     87,697     74.453      

Dec.    .    37.349     65,912     89.766     63.957      


RAILROAD  EARNINGS, 


The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  cover  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  having  gross  income 
of  $1,000,000  or  over  per  year  The  statements  are  per  mile  of  road  operated,  and 
show   gross   revenue  from  operations,  operating  expenses  and  net  operating  revenue. 


Revenue 

1911-12  

Expenses  Net. 

Revenue 

1912-13  — 
Expenses 

.  Net. 

1913-14  

Revenue.  Expenses 

Net. 

July  .. 

.  $1,025 

$698 

$327 

$1,113 

$750 

$363 

$1,161 

$814 

$348 

Aug.  . 

.   1,119 

726 

393 

1,211 

776 

435 

1,219 

831 

388 

Sept.  . 

.  1,137 

725 

411 

1,206 

775 

430 

1,237 

832 

405 

Oct.  .. 

1,175 

749 

425 

1,311 

827 

484 

1,294 

870 

424 

Xov.  . 

.   1,093 

734 

360 

1,213 

806 

407 

1,163 

824 

339 

Dec.  . 

.   1,046 

720 

326 

1,159 

799 

360 

1,100 

800 

299 

Jan.  . 

932 

728 

203 

1,087 

803 

284 

1,005 

776 

229 

Feb.  . 

964 

710 

254 

1,011 

752 

259 

900 

729 

171 

Mar.  . 

.   1,051 

746 

305 

1,081 

799 

282 

1,076 

782 

294 

April 

974 

717 

257 

1,065 

802 

262 

1,02- 

763 

258 

May  . 

.   1,030 

735 

295 

1,154 

834 

321 

1,030* 

779* 

250* 

June  . 

.   1,075 

737 

339 

1,140 

803 

337 

Totals. 

$12,621 

$8,725 

$3,895 

$13,754 

$9,530 

$4,225 

Bureau  of  Railway  Economics;  Interstate  Coinmerce  Commission  not  yet  available. 
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THE  COPPER  SITUATION. 

July  iM'^'ii^''!  ='1  i:i.55c  for  Elcctrulylic  and 
i-mained  extremely  dull  at  around  iliis  lig- 
ire  until  in  the  closing  week  of  the  month 
,vlien  with  the  serious  condition  of  finance, 
nd  impending  war,  the  market  declined 
irtually  without  business  from  13.70  to 
5,  and  has  since  further  declined  to  12's, 
ill  f.o.b.  Xew  York,  cash. 
The  situation  is  that  America  is  at  pres- 
iit  cut  off  to  a  great  extent  of  our  pru- 
rade,  which  has  about  one-half  of  our  pro- 
juction.  To  meet  the  situation  the  produ- 
.-ers  have  instituted  a  reduction  in  output 
t  smelters  running  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
nd  the  refinery  output  has  been  reduced 
bout  30  per  cent.  A  further  reduction  will 
follow  unless  means  for  exporting  are  ob- 
;ained  to  England  at  greater  quantities  than 
lossiblc  at  present.  For  the  first  18  days 
if  August  we  have  been  able  to  ship  some 
1.000  tons.  But  while  England  is  eager 
lor  Copper,  our  great  German  and  Con- 
tinental market  is  completely  sliut  off,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  when  these  markets 
will  again  be  open. 

The  war  has  given  an  explanation  of  our 
large  exports  to  Germany  during  the  past 
six  months,  and  which  so  puzzled  the 
trade.  There  was  no  consumption  abroad 
to  justify  the  increase,  and  yet  European 
consumers  did  not  seerii  to  be  increasing 
their  stocks.  It  is  now  evident  that  the 
Oerman  Government  was  quietly  accumu- 
lating this  metal  in  anticipation  of  prob- 
able w^ar  when  supplies,  as  has  been  the 
case  lately,  would  be  cut  oflf  from  America. 

Scarcity  of  prices  continue  to  rule  in 
the  London  market  for  spot  Electrolytic, 
and  sales  are  reported,  as  matter  of  private 
treaty,   at   around    ISj/^. 

The  prospects  are  that  our  American 
consumption  will  increase  in  the  future, 
and  that  our  manufacturers  will  be  called 
on  sooner  or  later  to  supply  world's  needs 
of  copper  products  that  Europe  in  its  pres- 
ent condition,  and  conditions  to  nde  even 
after  peace  comes,  is  unable  to  take  care  of. 

The  Producers  have  decided  for  the  first 
time  on  record  on  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary conditions  to  suspend  their  usual 
monthly    statistics. 

In  the  absence  of  the  producers'  statis- 
tics  for    July    there    arc    various    estimates 


being  made  concerning  the  condition  of 
stocks  on  the  first  of  this  month.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  rough  average  of  three  of  the 
estimates  that  we  have  heard  of: 

Pounds. 

July  production    145,000,000 

Domestic  deliveries   58,000,000 

Export  deliveries   66,000,000 

Total   deliveries    124,000,000 

Increase  in  stocks   21,000,000 

If  that  is  correct  the  stocks  on  August 
1st  were  about  127,000,000  lbs.  or  approxi- 
mately two  months'  domestic  requirements. 

COPPER  PRICES  IN  JULY. 

NEW  YORK—  — LONDON  — 

Elec-  Standard         Beat 


Day 

Lake,   trolytlc. 

Casting. 

(Prompt) 

Selected. 

Cts.        Cts. 

Cts. 

£ 

S   d 

£ 

s   d 

1. 

13.875-<    13.55 

13.35 

61 

0  0 

(*) 

2. 

14.00        13.60 

13.45 

61 

12  6 

65 

15  0 

4. 

14.00       13.65 

13.50 

61 

13  6 

66 

0  0 

0. 

14.121/'    13  73 

13.60 

62 

10  0 

66 

0  0 

7. 

14.12!/    13.75 

13.60 

62 

5  0 

66 

0  0 

S. 

14.13^    13.75 

13.60 

62 

6  3 

66 

0  0 

9. 

14.13!/    13.75 

13.60 

61 

10  0 

66 

0  0 

10. 

14.13^    13.75 

13.60 

61 

5  0 

66 

0  0 

1 1 

13.S7!/    13.70 

13.55 

i;i. 

61 

10  0 

65 

15  0 

14. 

13.75        13.65 

13.52/. 

61 

0  0 

65 

0  0 

15. 

13.75        13.65 

13.52/ 

61 

3   6 

65 

0  0 

IG. 

13.75        13.65 

13.52!/ 

61 

3  6 

65 

5  0 

17. 

13.75        13.65 

13.52  J/ 

61 

6  3 

65 

10  0 

20. 

13.75        13.60 

13.45 

61 

0   0 

65 

5  0 

31. 

13.70        13.55 

13.40 

60 

10  0 

65 

0  0 

32. 

13.65        13.50 

13.35 

60 

5  0 

65 

0  0 

33. 

13.65        13.45 

13.30 

60 

0  0 

64 

15  0 

24. 
25. 

13.56!>i   13.31!4   13.18.)4 

59 

15  0 

64 

10  0 

26. 

13.43>4   13.20 

13.06  !4 

58 

15  0 

63 

0  0 

3S. 

13.31!4   13.06J4 

13.93^ 

58 

5    0 

63 

0  0 

2n. 

13.13!4   13.93)4   12.81!4 

57 

5   0 

62 

10  0 

30. 

13.13!^   13.87!/ 

13.75 

56 

0  0 

61 

15   0 

31. 

13.13!/   13.87!/ 

12.75 

High      14.35     13.S0 

13.65 

63 

11   3 

66 

0  0 

Low.     13.00     13.75 

13.635 

56 

0  0 

61 

15  0 

Av 

( 

..     13.73     13.487  13.345 
*)    Not  received. 

00 

10  9 

61 

19   1 
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LAKE  COPPER  PRICES. 


Average  mo 
New  York. 
1910. 
Jan.      13.93 
Feb.    13.76J/^ 
Mar.    IS.Tl"^ 
April   13.31 
May    12.98 
June    12.83>^ 
July     12.63^ 
Aug.    13.78J4 
Sept.    12.72 
Oct.     12.90 
Nov.    13.00}^ 
Dec.     12.92 


nthly  pr'ces  of  Lake  Copper  in 


1911. 

12.75 

12.73 

12.56 

12.41 

12.32 

12.63 

12.72 

12.70 

12.57 

12.47^ 

12.84 

13.79 


1912. 

14.3754 

14.38^ 

14.87 

15.98 

16.27 

17.43 

17.37 

17.61 

17.69 

17.69 

17.66 

17.62H 


1913.        1914. 

16.89        14.76J4 

15.37J4   14.98 

14.96       14.72 

15.55 

15.73 

15.08 


Av. 


13.12       12.71        16.58 


ELECTROLYTIC  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average    monthly  prices  of    Electrolytic 
Copper  in  New  York. 

1910.        1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.     13.68       12.53  14.27  16.75J4  14.45 

Feb.     13.51        12.48  14.26  15.27  14.67 

Mar.     13.42J4   12.31  14.78  14.92^  14.33^ 

April    12.93        12.15^  15.85  15.48  14.34 

May     12.67       12.13  16.16  15.63  14.13 

June    12.59       12.55  17.29  14.85  13.81 

July      13.36^   12.62H  17.35  14.57  13.49 

Aug.     32.56       12.57'^  17.60  15.68  

Sept.    12.49        12.39  17.67  16.55  

Oct.      12.77H   12.36  17.60  16.54  

Nov.     12.87J4   12.77  17.49  15.47 

Dec.     12.73^   13.71  17.50^  14.47  

Av.  .     12.88        12.55  16.48  15.52  


CASTING  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average  monthly  price  of  Casting  Copper 
in  New  York. 

1910.        1911.        1912.  1913.        1914. 

Jan.      13.60       12.39       14.02  16.57        14.27J4 

Feb.      13.41        12.33       14.02  15.14        14  48 

Mar.     13.31        12.20       14.53  14.76       14.18 
April  12.87       12.07       15.72}^  15.33       14.18 

May     12.62       12.08        16.01  15.4554   14.00 

June    12.52       13.40       17.08  14.72       13.65 

July      12.30        12.49K>    17.09  14.40^4    13.34^4 

Aug.     13.48        12.42       17.35  15.50        

Sept.    12.46        12.23       17.51  16.375^    .. 

Oct.      12.70       12.21        17.44  16.33 

Nov.    12.82       12.61       17.34  15.19 

Dec.     12.64       13.56H   17.34  14.22        

Av.  .     12.81        12.42        16.29  15.33        


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  COPPER. 

Visible    supply    of   copper   at   the   end  of 
each   month   based  on    the    returns    of  tht 
Copper    Producers'   Association   and   H.  R. 
Merton  &  Company. 
Stocks  in 


American 
Producers' 
1910 —       hands. 


May  . 
June  . 
July  . 
Aug.  . 
Sept. 
Oct.  . 
Nov.  . 
Dec.    . 

1911 
Jan.  . 
Feb.  . 
Mar.  . 
April 
May  . 
June  . . 
July  .. 
Aug.  .. 
Sept.  .. 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  . . 
Dec.    .. 

1912— 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  .. 
April  . . 
May  . . 
June  . . 
July  .. 
Aug.  .. 
Sept.  . . 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  . . 
Dec.    .. 

1913— 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  .. 
April  . . 
May  . . 
June  .. 
July  .. 
Aug.  .. 
Sept.  .. 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  . . 
Dec.    .. 

1914— 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  . . 
.\pril  . 
May  .. 
June 
July 


160,425,973 
168,386,017 
170,040,678 
168,881,245 
148,793,714 
139,261,914 
130,389,069 
122,030,195 


European 
Visible 
Supply. 
339,265,600 
232,863,680 
222,295,360 
218,413,440 
310,472,640 
198,065,380 
193,200,000 
187,705,280 


142,439,490  *236,976,320 
156,637,770     226,310,880 


.  163,007,934 
.  165,555,908 
,  165,995,932 
.    157,434,164 

137,738,858 
.  133,441,501 
.    140,894,856 

134,997,642 

.    111,785,188 

89,454,695 

66,280,643 
63,939,988 
62,367,557 
.  65,066,029 
49,615,643 
44,335,004 
50,280,431 
46,701,374 
63,065,587 
76,744,964 
86,164,059 
105,313,582 

123,198,332 
133,303,198 


223,030,080 
212,280,330 
202,413,120 
195,937,380 
193,584,000 
191,315,360 
191,945,600 
176,816,640 
164,151,680 
158,329,920 

153,820,800 
141,135,680 
136,808,000 
134,155,840 
117,797,130 
107,817,920 
113,390,340 
113,783,040 
107,403,520 
103,801,600 
96,938,240 
96,857,600 

96,546,240 
100,067,520 


104,269,270  1 100,965,760 
75,549,108        98,374,730 


67,474,325 
53,904,606 
53,594,945 
38,314,037 
29,793,094 
32,566,382 
47,929,429 
91,438,867 

87,296,685 
78,371.852 
64,609,319 
70,337,001 
84,343,641 
lOfi.110,063 


90,018,880 
85,559,040 
79,804,480 
76,260,800 
62,314,560 
57,854,480 
59,935,680 
66,124,800 

58,114,560 
60,374,720 
58,538,960 
05,583,720 
72,508,800 
74. .527.040 


Combined 
Visible 
Supply. 
399,691,673 
401,249,691 
392,936,038 
387,294,685 
359,266,35< 
337,327,191 
323,589,065 
309,735,475 

379,415,810 
382,848,650 
385,038,014 
377,836,22S 
368,409,052 
353,371,444 
330,322,858 
324,656,861 
332,840,456 
311,814,282 
275,936,866 
247,784,615 

220,101,443 
204,075,668 
199,175,557 
199,221,869 
107,412,763 
152,152,924 
163,570,661 
160,484,414 
170,469,107 
180,546,564 
183,102,299 
202,170,181; 

219,744,572 
222,369,718 
305,235,030 
173,923,828 
157,493,105 
138,463,646 
133,399,425 
114,574,837 
92,107,654 
90,420;862 
107,865,109 
157,563,667 

145,411,245 
138,746,572 
123,138,279 
135.919,721 
156.851,441 
180.637,701 


Stati.stics   suspended  indefinitely. 
*  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam  stocks  included 
t  Bremen  stocks  included. 
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Augn- 


TIN 


THE  TIN   SITUATION. 

After  selling-  at  30c  June  25th,  July  opened 
with  Straits  Tin  at  31!/^.  On  the  statistical 
position  as  shown  July  1st,  failing  to  con- 
firm the  predictions  of  the  London  Bear 
party,  and  it  becoming  evident  that  some  of 
its  members  had  decided  to  switch  over  to 
the  Bull  side,  and  on  evidences  of  good  home 
and  foreign  consumption,  the  market  in  a 
few  days  advanced  to  32.60c,  but  eased  oflE 
again  Ic  per  lb.  by  the  middle  of  the  month. 
In  the  closing  week  of  July  the  London 
market  declined  £7  to  £8,  on  the  weakness 
and  unsettlement  caused  by  the  gathering 
war  clouds,  our  market  falling  to  31c  July 
30th.  But  on  the  last  day  of  July,  the  situ- 
ation abroad  became  so  serious  on  the  out- 
break of  war,  that  all  the  Foreign  Ex- 
changes had  to  close,  including  the  London 
Metal  Exchange,  and  at  present  writing 
August  19th,  they  are  still  closed,  and 
promise  to  so  continue  for  some  little  while. 
Our  market  realizing  that  supplies  from 
abroad  on  account  of  the  war  were  threat- 
ened, jumped  to  33^c,  and  in  the  next  six 
days  almost  doubled  in  price  to  65c  on 
hardly  any  trading,  but  the  wildest  excite- 
ment from  frightened  consumers.  Their 
fears  were  fully  justified,  as  with  hardly  two 
weeks  supply  in  stock  in  N.  Y.  and  less 
than  800  tons  afloat  certain  to  arrive  in  time, 
it  became  doubtful  if  all  the  tin  sold  to 
consumers  for  August  delivery  could  be 
declined  in  full — no  shipments  apparently 
possible  from  London  as  the  English  Gov- 
ernment had  placed  an  embargo  on  all  ship- 
ments of  metals  from  the  British  Isles. 

The  Directors  of  the  N.  Y.  Metal  E.x- 
change  found  it  necessary  to  rule,  that  al- 
though .A.ugust  deliveries  in  full  might  prove 
impracticable,  that  all  contracts  for  delivery 
on  or  before  August  10th  must  be  tilled  by 
sellers,  and  again  on  .August,  then  extending 
the  date  of  deliveries  that  must  be  made 
to  -August  20th.  It  is  certain  they  will  rule 
that  all  deliveries  for  .August  shall  be  made, 
as  it  has  been  since  demonstrated  there  is 
enough  tin  available  to  make  these  deliver- 
ies of  August.  A  semi-panic  with  sellers 
developed  in  the  spot  price  on  news  that 
some  shipments  would  be  made  from  Eng- 
land and  market  in  three  days  dropped  from 
64c  to  sales  at  39c.  These  shipments  proved 
to  be  only  some  250  tons  and  that  there 
was    no   certainty    that    further   lots    would 


be  allowed  to  be  shipped  by  the-  (jovern 
ment  even  if  they  could  be  financed  and  tin 
freight  possible  and  the  market  recoverei 
in  another  two  days  from  39c  to  5Uc  .Augus 
19th  at  which  it  stands  today. 

The  position  is  that  at  present  furthei 
supplies  cannot  be  obtained  from  England 
We  are  realizing  what  war  is  and  the  powci 
of  the  Government  of  the  country  engage' 
to  absolutely  at  their  will  stop  llie  expor 
of  commodities.  Also  shipments  being  im 
possible  from  the  East  Indies,  England  wil 
be  shy  in  letting  go  out  of  the  country  thi' 
valuable  metal  until  there  is  a  certain!) 
that   other   supplies   will   reach   them.     .Alsf 

TIN   PRICES   IN  JULY. 

London  

Xew   York.       prompts.  C.  I.  F. 

Cts.  £     s  d  £     5  . 

1  .31.13  140  13  0  140  10  ' 

2  31.10  140  2  6,  142  2  I 

3  31.70  143  0  0  142  12  < 

4  

5  

6  32.30  146  0  0  146  S  ( 

7  32.05  145  0  0  148  5  ( 

8  32.10  144  15  0  147  5  C 

!)  32.60  147   7  6  140  T  ' 

10  32.40  140  10  0  14  I 

U  

12  

13  32.30  146  5  0  14- 

14  31.75  143   5  0  14S  0  ' 

15  31.60  142  17  6  143  0  «! 

10  31.75  143  10  0  144  IS  O; 

17  32.00  144  10  0  143  0  0, 

1« i 

10  

20  .32.25  145  17  6  146  15  «| 

21  31.65  143  5  0  147  5  o! 

22  31.70  143  10  0  144  10  0 

23  31.65  143  2  0  14"  "  ' 

24    31.25  140  15   0  144 

25 

26    

27    30.30  136  5  0      not  received 

28    31.00  137  0  0  137  IS  " 

29    31.25  135  10  0  13S  15  0 

30    31.00  132  0  0  137    5  0 

31    33.50  I 

High     ....34.00  147  10  0  149    0  (I, 

Low    30.30  132  0  0  137    5  0: 

Average  31.75  142  0  5  137  19  C 
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TIN, 


MONTHLY  TIN  STATISTICS. 

Compiled  by  New  York  Metal  Exchange. 


July        J 

line 

July 

Stra 
Ti 

ts  shipments 
Gt.    Britain 
Continent   . 
V.   S 

tal  from  Str; 

ralian  shipme 

.   Gt.   Britain 

U.   S 

tal   .\ujtralia 

umption: 
ndon  deliveri 
jlland  deliver 
ited  States*. 

tal    

1914.          1914. 
.       3,125          3,034 
..      1,170          1,351 
680          1,285 

1913. 
,200 
834 
765 

■I\ 

its    4,975 

5,870 

4,799 

Aust 
T. 

nts: 

19  t 
nil 

131 
nil 

350 

T, 

1.         194 

131 

250 

Con 
Lc 
He 
Ui 

es     1,719 
es       983 
.  .      3,900 

1,503 
1,025 
3,050 

1,799 

758 

3,900 

Tf 

.  .      6,001 

6,778 

6,457 

cs  at  close  of 

Stoc 

Tn 

month: 

.      3,310 

1)       3,763 

.      1,297 

3,333 
3,080 
1,005 
1,358 

1,355 

■■     (Stanc 
Holland  ... 
U.   S.*    .... 

tal    

t 
3,503 
1,474 

Tn 

.      8,648 

8,776 

5,333 

it  at  close  of 

Afloc 
To 

month: 
.      3,231 

4,324 

183 

2,744 

4,688 

Holland    .. 
U.   S.*    .... 

tal    

183 
.      2,115 

183 

1,860 

Tr 

.      5,519 

7,351 

6,731 

1  visible 

Tota 

1914.           1914. 
July  31,  June  30,  J 
.     14,167         16,027 

Pacific  ports. 

1913. 
uly  31, 
13.003 

*    Exclusive  of 
t  Not  reported. 

TIN 

AND  SILVER.   (Monthly  Averages.) 

Tin 

1912.      1913. 

1914.     1912. 

—  Silver 
1913. 

1914. 

Ian. 

43.24      50.4r 

37.74     56.23 

62.93 

57.56 

Feb. 

43.46     48.73 

39.93     59.04 

6164 

57.50i 

Mar. 

42.86     46.88 

38.08     58.37 

57.87 

58.07 

Avr. 

44.02     49.12 

36.10     59.23 

59.49 

58.52 

I\Lnv 

46.13     49.14 

33.30     60.88 

60.36 

58.18 

Tune 

47.77      41.93 

30.65     61.29 

58.99 

56.47 

July 

44.75      40.39 

31.75     60.66 

58.72 

54.68 

Aug. 

44.75     41.72 

61.61 

59.29 

Sep. 

49.18      42.47 

63.08 

60.64 

Oct. 

50.11      40,50 

63.47 

00.79 

Nov. 

49.90      39.81 

62.79 

58.99 

Dec. 

49.90      37.04 

63.37 

57.76 

V«"ar 

40.43     44.32 

'     60,83 

59.791 

VISIBLE  SUPPLIES. 

Total  visible  supply  of  tin  at  the  end  of 
each  month. 

1909.  1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.  21,895  23,024  18,610  16,707  13,971  16,244 

Feb.  20,740  21,388  17,260  14,996  12,304  17,308 

Mar.  19,208  20,203  16,682  15,694  11,132  16,989 

Apr.  18,835  17,933  14,441  11,893  9,832  15,447 

May  19,208  18,998  15,938  14,345  13,710  17,802 
Jun.  18,308  15,700  16,605  12,920  11,101,16,027 

July  20,244  17,433  16,707  13,346  12,063  14,167 

Aug.  19,182  17,943  16,619  11,285  11,261  

Sep.  21,419  18,999  16,672  13,245  13,943  

Oct.  18,734  18,183  14,161  10,735  11,857  

Nov.  20,025  18,875  16,630  12,348  14,470  

Dec.20,918  17,194  16,514  10,977  13,893  

Av.  19,883  18,815  16,404  13,207  12,377  

SHIPMENTS    FROM  THE   STRAITS. 

Monthly  shipments  of  tin  from  the  Straits 

Settlements    to    Europe  and     the     United 
States,  as  per  Powell's  returns: 

1909.     1910.     1911.  1912.      1913.     1914. 

Jan.     5,733      5,895     4,390  4,018     6,050     5,290 

Feb.    4,033     4,147     4,290  5,260     4,660     6,520 

Mar.   3,380     3,877     4,510  5,150     4,810     4,130 

Apr.    4,904     4,035     3,140  4,390     4,400     4,930 

May    5,184      4,965      4,310  5,760      6,160      6,900 

June    4,618     4,120     5,050  4,290     4,820     5,870 

July     5,644     5,040     4,660  4,580     4,770     4',975 

Aug.    4,703     5,700     4,680     5,310     6,030      

Sep.     5,081     4,230     5,150     5.430     5,160      

Oct.    3,801     4,480     4,350     4,450     5,020      

Nov.    5,510     4,840     5,070     5,600     5,560      

Dec.    5.835     4,270     5,970     4,980     5,110      

58,425   54,579   55,470  59,018   62,550 

Av..     4,869     4,548     4,632  4,918     5,213 

CONSUMPTION   IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Monthly    deliveries   of   tin   in    the    United 
States  exclusive  of  Pacific  Coast. 

1909.     1910.     1911.  1912.     1913.     1914. 

Jan.     3,200     3,500     3,300  3,700     3,700     3,600 

Feb.    3,700     3,600     3,800  4,050     3,500     3,300 

Mar.    3,900     4,000     5,100  4,000     5,900     4,450 

Apr.    3,200     4,100     3,300  5,40(      3,450     4^300 

May    3,900     3,600     3,400  4,250     3,350     3,800 

June    3,300     5,000     3,900  2,850     3,800     3,650 

July    3,600     3,800     4,300  5,150     3,900     3,900 

.\ug.    3,300     3,700     3,800  4,300     3,600 

Sep.     3,200     3,300     4,200  3,600     3,100 

Oct.    4,100     3,350     3,500  3,850     3,700 

Nov.   4,000     3,800     3,100  4,300     3,800 

Dec.    3,300     3,600     3,700  4,050     3,100 

41,500  45,350  44,300  49,500  43,900 

Av.      3,458     3,779     3,692  4,125     3,658 
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ANTIMONY 


as  there  is  probably  less  than  200  tons  of 
the  metal  here  that  does  not  belong  to  con- 
sumers or  due  them  on  August  contracts 
the  small  lots  that  have  left  England  last 
week  will  be  only  a  "drop  in  the  bucket". 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  tin  will  not  fluc- 
tuate to  perhaps  much  higher  prices  before 
the  situation  is  cleared  up,  and  that  may 
take  weeks  if  not  months.  This  country 
in  the  past  three  years  used  an  average  of 
nearly  3,900  tons  per  month,  the  average 
price  for  which  was  nearly  4454c. 

Under  the  circumstances  50c  per  lb.  for 
tin  is  not  such  a  famine  price. 

The  market  is  all  "at  sea"  where  they 
wish  more  of  this  valuable  metal  was.  Un- 
less some  great  change  takes  place  in  the 
situation,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  of  our 
factories  must  close,  not  on  account  of  the 
price  but  because  the  metal  won't  be  here 
to  use. 


THE  ANTIMONY   SITUATION. 

July  opened  at  5^c  for  Hungarian  grade 
or  Chinese,  and  on  e-xtreme  dulness  the 
market  weakened  to  5.35c  late  in  the  month 
but  on  the  last  two  days  the  market  be- 
came nervous  on  the  prospect  of  war,  which 
developed  into  a  rush  to  buy  on  the  part  of 
dealers  and  larger  consumers,  and  the  mar- 
ket advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  from 
5.60  July  31st  to  17.60  by  August  10th.  In 
other  words,  price  trebled  in  11  days,  a 
record  that  we  think  will  stand  for  a  gen- 
eration. Of  course  the  excitement  was 
caused  by  the  shutting  off  supply  of  the 
metal  from  Europe,  and  the  remembrance 
that  the  Russian-Japanese  war  the  price 
went   to   25c. 

Since  August  12th  the  excitement  has 
died  out,  and  on  efforts  to  take  profits  the 
price  has  declined  to  13c.  But  any  buying 
movement  could  easily  put  pr-ces  much 
higher,  as  shipments  cannot  up  to  the  pres- 
ent be  made  from  England  or  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  supply  from  China  and  Japan 
may  be  cut  off,  especially  if  Japan  becomes 
involved  in  war.  A  large  business  has  been 
done  for  August-September  shipment  from 
China  and  Japan  at  high  prices,  to  come 
via.  Pacific  ocean  and  San  Francisco  and 
^subject  to  Japan  not  being  at  war. 


ALUMINUM,  ANTIMONY  AND 
SILVER  PRICES  IN  JULY. 


Aluminum 

Coolc- 

Antlmo 
Hal- 
letts. 

ny 

Hun- 
garian. 

—Silver- 
New    Lon- 
Tork.  don. 

Day 

.    Cts. 

Cti. 

Cti. 

Cts. 

Cts.      d. 

1. 

17.62}^ 

7.15 

6.S0 

5.50 

56>4   261^ 

2. 

17.621^ 

7.15 

6.S0 

5.50 

565^  26^ 

3. 

17.62  >^ 

7.15 

6.S0 

5.50 

56^   26-fe 

4. 

....    26 

5. 

6. 

17.63}^ 

7.15 

6.80 

5.50 

56^   257A 

7. 

17.621/2 

7.10 

6.80 

5.45 

56.>^  25 ii 

S. 

17.62  J4 

7.1C 

6.80 

5.45 

56^   25^ 

',1. 

17.62^ 

7.10 

6.80 

5.45 

56!^   25il 

10. 

17.62  ■/. 

7.10 

6.80 

5.45 

55J4  2511 

11. 

12. 
13. 

55^   25J4 

17.6214 

7.10 

6.80 

5.45 

55^  25iS 

14. 

17.62J4 

7.10 

6.80 

5.40 

55^  25A 

15. 

17.62  J4 

7.10 

6.80 

5.45 

54^   25^ 

10. 

17.63/. 

7.10 

6.80 

5.40 

55'4   25^ 

17. 

17.62K' 

7.10 

6.75 

5.40 

5iii  25^ 

18. 

oiH  25^ 

20.  17.62 ^<      7.10        6.75        5.40  54^^    24iS 

21.  17.621/^      7.10        6.75        5.40  53^   24-(V 

22.  17.62^      7.10        6.75        5.40  53 J4    24?^ 

23.  17.62^      7.10       6.75        5.40  54^    34i? 

24.  17.62^     7.10        6.75        5.40  53J^   24J4 

25 •  53J^    .4/s 

26 

27.  17.50         7.05        6.75        5.35  52^   24 A 

28.  17.50          7.05        6.75       5.35  53 J^  24 A 
2fl.     17.50          7.05        6.75        5.35  52i/^   24 

30.  17.3714      /.20       6.90        5.50  52^   23J4 

31.  17.37/      7.20       6.93^5.56^     5214    

High     17.75        7.25     7.00     5.625  56.75  26.125 

Low     17.375      7.00      6.70      5-30  52.25   23.75 

Av...     17.587     7.1116.7915.437  54.68  25.319 

ANTIMONY   PRICES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Highest,    lowest    and    average      price    of 
Cooksons   antimony  in  New  York. 

1913—                Highest.    Lowest.   Average. 
Year    9.87/       7.25  8.51/ 

1914— 

January    7.37/       7.25  7.31 

February    7.25  7.20  7.24 

March     7.25  7.20  7.23 

.'\pril    7.25  7.15  7.22 

May    7.35  7.15  7.29 

June    7.35  7.10  7.21 

July 7.25  7.00  7.U 
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THE   SPELTER  SITUATION. 

July  opciu'il  ill  -(.85  E.  St.  Louis,  and 
was  (lull  at  this  basis  'all  throu.uli  ll^' 
iiiiMUh  sli.ylilly  iiuproviiiK  to  4.90,— Inn  with 
(hi-  (iin'iiiPK  "I  August,  a  deinaml  set  in 
irom  EiiKlaml  caused  by  that  country  be- 
iii^  sliut  off  from  her  supplies  from  the 
Continent.  Tliis  was  grasped  as  a  handle 
to  start  a  manipulation  and  advance  in 
price  by  some  of  the  Producers,  and  price 
rapidly  advanced  to  5.65  f.o.b.  E.  St.  Louis 
and  shows  signs  of  going  higher.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  5,000  tons  has  been 
sold  for  shipment  to  England  by  earliest 
possible  freight,  and  there  is  still  a  large 
enquiry  from  that  quarter.  The  .\nicrican 
consumers  were  free  buyers  below  5c.  for 
future  delivery  and  are  also  believed  to 
have  good  stocks  on  account  of  the  recent 
unsatisfactory  conditnin  of  the  galvanized 
iron  trade. 

The  mid-year  spelter  statistics  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  are  published  in 
full  in  this  issue.  They  proved  a  great  sur- 
prise to  the  majority  of  the  trade  inasmuch 
as  they  show  that  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  spelter  was  about  normal  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  year.  Those  wlio 
had  been  given  to  understand  that  the  pro- 
duction  of  spelter  had  been  curtailecj  uili 
be  astounded  to  hear  that  the  do.nestic 
output  was  the  largest  on  record  and  5.379 
tons  greater  than  in  the  last  half  of  1913 
There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  spelter  from  foreign  ores  of  3.116 
tons  so  the  total  output  was  8,595  tons 
greater    than    the    preceding    six   montlis. 

The  following  table  giving  the  produc- 
tion by  half  years  together  with  the  aver- 
age price  of  spelter  during  the  correspond- 
ing periods  shows  that  the  decline  in  prices 
lias  not  forced  a  curtailment  in  output. 
The  cxhiliition  is  a  strange  one  and  coni- 
nients  liy  the  producers  would  be  interest- 
ing: 

Average 

— Production —  Spelter 

Foreign  Price 

Domestic        ore  Total       St.  L. 

1911- 

.lan.-Jnne       135.061         5,135         140,196      5.36c 
July-Dec.       1.36,.560        9,970        146,5.30      6.04 

1912- 
Jan.-Jnne      1.59,9.52        6,544        166,496      6.65 


July-Dec.      163,955       8,355        172,310      7.21 

1913— 
Jan. -June       171.1.35        9.078        180,213      5.89 
July-Dec.       1«).I17  346        166,463      5.33 

1914— 
Jan.-June      171,496        3,562        175,058      5.08 

The  above  shows  that  more  spelter  was 
produced  in  the  lirst  half  of  1914  when  the 
price  was  5.08  East  St.  Louis  than  in  the  last 
half  of  K'12  when  the  price  was  7.21! 

Then  again  nearly  everyone  expected 
tliat    tlie    domestic    deliveries    of    spelter    this 


SPELTER  AND  LEaD 

PRICES 

IN  JULY. 

.SPELTER — 

-  LEAD 

New          .St.                           *Ncw 

St. 

York       l.oiiis      Ldiidoii.     York. 

I.otiis      London 

Cts.     Cts.      £     s  d     Cts. 

Cts.     .£     s  d 

1.      5.021   4.83.?   21    12    6      .-i.'IO 

3.7T.i   19     0  0 

2.     5.021  4.83.!  21   10  0     3.90 

3.771    19      0   0 

■■\.      5.00      4.821   21    10   0      3.<J0 

3.77*    19      0   0 

4 

5.05  4. So      21   10  0  3.90  3.774  19      5  0 

5.05  4. 85      21    10  0  3.90  3.75  19      5  0 

5.00  4.821    21    10  0  3.90  3.75  19      7  6 

5.00  4.821    21    10  0  3.90  3.75  19   10  0 

5.00  4.821   21    10  0  3.90  3.75  19    10  0 


5.00  4.83^   21  10  0  3.90  3.76i   19  7  G 

5  00  4.82.i   21  10   0  3.90  3.75      19  0  0 

5.00  4.80      21  12    (i  3.90  3.75      19  2  6 

5.00  4.80      21  10  0  3.90  3.75      19  2  B 

5.00  4.S0      21  10  {)  3.90  3.75      19  0  0 


5.00  4.80  21  10   0  3.90  3.75  19  0  0 

5.00  4.81}  21  12   (i  3.90  3.75  19  5  0 

5.05  4.85  21  12   fi  3.90  3.75  19  2  6 

5.05  4.871  21  12   (i  3.90  3.75  19  0  0 


i.05 


4.871   21    12   6      3.90      3.75      18    12   li 


27.  5.10      4.921    21    12   6      3.90      3.75      18    10   I) 

28.  5.10  4.90  21  12  6  3.90  3.73.i  IS  12  0 
39.     5.10      4.90      21   15   0     3.90      3. 73 J   18    15   0 

30.  5.00     4.82.i   21    15   0      3.90      3.72i   18   15  0 

31.  5.05      4.85      3.90     .l72l    

High  5.15  4.95  21  15  0  3.90  3.775  19  10  0 
Low  4.95  4.80  21  10  0  3.90  3.725  18  10  0 
Av..      5.028   4.841   21   11   4   3.90  3.7.52    19      1   0 

*  New  York  lead  price  outside  market. 
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year  had  been  iiuich  .siuallcr  lliaii  in  tlic 
last  half  of  1913  whereas  it  is  shown  that 
lliey  were  16,976  tons  or  12  per  cent  greater. 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  showing 
with  what  took  place  in  the  iron  and  cop- 
per trades  for  if  the  consumption  of  iron 
decreased  IS  to  20  per  cent  it  is  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  consumption  of 
spelter  increased  12  per  cent,  statistics  or 
no  statistics.  It  may  he.  however,  that 
spelter  consumers  have  l)een  replenishing 
their  stocks  and  that  the  deliveries  repre- 
sented partly  the  consumption  and  partly 
the  accumulation  of  supplies  at  consumers' 
works. 

The  stocks  of  spelter  at  the  smelters  in- 
creased 23,380  tons  during  the  half  year 
and  on  June  30th  amounted  to  64,039  tons, 
a  record  which  has  never  before  l)een  ap- 
proached. The  fluctuations  in  the  stocks 
during  the  past  four  years  are  shown  be- 
low: 

Tons 

January   1,   1911 23,232 

June  30,   1911 17.788 

January  1,   1912 9,081 

June  30,   1912 6,414 

January  1,  1913 4,522 

June  30,   1913 21,856 

January   1,   1914 40,659 

June  30,   1914 64,039 


WATERBURY   AVERAGES. 

The    Waterbury   averages    for    the    month 
of  July,  1914,  were  as  follows: 

Lake   Ingot   Copper    14.13^4 

Electrolytic   Ingot   Copper.    i:!.()2J^ 
Brass    Mill   Spelter    5.36 


•  Copper - 


■ — Spelter 


Jan. . . 
Feb. . 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
May. 
June. 
July. 
Aug.. 
Sep...    I6.8T/2 


—  Lake  —     Electro 
1913.       1914.       1914. 

17.00       14.75        

15.50        15.13>4    

15.12J^    15.00       14.50 
15.75       U.ST/,   U.STA 
15.87J^   14.75        14.25 
15.37^   14.37J4   13.87^^ 

14.75      14.13!4   13.62J4 
15.62^    


Oct... 
Nov.  , 
Dec.  . 
Year. 


iG.siyi 

16.25 
15.00 
15.83 


1913. 
7.56 
6.81 
6.56 
6.08 
5.77 
5.50 
5.61 
5.99 
6.13 
5.74 
5.60 
5.44 
6.06  "^ 


1914. 
5.54 
5.70 
5.59 
5.50 
5.38 
5.37 
0.26 


SPELTER   (Monthly  Averages.) 


—  N 

ew  Yo 

■k  — 

—  St 

.  Louis  — 

1913. 

1913. 

1914. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan. 

6.55 

7.23 

5.33 

6.39  J 

7.04 

5.14 

Feb. 

6.70 

6.49 

5.46 

6.53 

6.25 

5.27 

Mar. 

6.93 

6.29 

5.35 

fi.74 

6.08 

5.15 

Apr. 

6.87 

5.79 

5.22 

6.66 

5.59 

5.03 

May 

6.89 

5.51 

5.16 

6.71 

5.31 

4.96 

June 

7.05 

5.23  >< 

5.12 

6.85J4 

5.05 

4.95 

July 

7.23 

5.41 

5.03 

7.04 

5.23 

4.84 

Aug. 

7.13 

5.80 

6.94 

5.64 

Sep. 

7.55 

5.83 

7.37 

5.65 

Oct. 

7.61 

5.47 

7.39 

5.27 

Nov. 

7.50 

5.34 

7.32 

.-.15 

Dec. 

7.36 

5.22 

7.19 

5.03 

Year 

7.11 

5.80 

6.93 

5.61 

COMPOSITE  METAL  PRICES. 

Computation  for  August  3,  1914. 

Pounds.  Metal.  Price.     Extension. 

2^     Spelter    (St.    Louis)    4.83i^         12.062 

4         Lead    (St.    Louis)       3.72H         14-900 

3         Copper    (Electro)      12.7S  37.250 

14     Tin   (New  York)       50.00  25.000 

10    pounds    89.212 

One  pound    8.9212 


Composite  metal  prices 
month  were  as  follows: 
Aug.   4    


for  each  dav  this 


9.3600 

"       5    9.4412 

"       6     9.4849 

"      10     9.7539 

"       11    9.7650 

"       12     9.7462 

••       1:1     9.5649 

••       14     U.1062 

•       17    8.7550 

••       18     9.0563 

"       19    9.0.500 

"       20     8.9431 

.Monthly    averages. 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913. 
April  .  8.568  8.795  10.277  10.198 
May  ..  8.413  8.795  10.468  10.163 
June  .  8.362  9.154  11.014  9.648 
July  ..  8.338  9.100  11.043  9.398 
Aug...  8.479  9.188  11.092  10.025 
Sep.  ..  8.569  8.928  11.575  10.350 
Oct.  ..  8.747  8.990  11.596  10.029 
Nov.  ..  8.888  9.306  11.372  9.590 
Dec.  ..  8.881  9.675  11.219  9.053 
Year  ..  S.665       9.046     10.750       9.977 


1914. 
8.S44 
8.678 
8.431 
8.345 
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THE   LEAD   SITUATION. 

Tlu-  niarkot  was  iiuict  all  during  July 
at  the  Trust  price  of  3.90  N.  Y.  and  this 
has  been  the  case  up  to  present  writing 
.'\ugust  18th.  So  far  the  war  has  had  no 
efifect  on  the  Lead  market,  except  to  dis- 
organize the  Silver  situation  which  if  no 
relief  conies  is  certain  to  lessen  the  pro- 
duction of  Lead,  also  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  demand  from  England  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  supply  from  their  usual 
sources. 

The  world's  production  and  consumption 
of  lead  showed  that  in  1913  England  pro- 
ihiced  only  30,500  metric  tons  and  con- 
.sumed  191,400  tons.  In  1913  England  im- 
ported no  less  than  207,402  metric  tons  of 
lead,  but  unlike  in  the  case  of  spelter  she 
does  not  get  her  supplies  from  those  na- 
tions who  are  now  engaged  in  war.  Eng- 
land gets  the  bulk  of  her  supplies  from 
Spain  and  Australia  and  while  the  Austral- 
ian shipments  are  liable  to  be  suspended 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  shipments  from 
Spain  should  not  come  along  regularly  so 
long  as  England  has  the  German  fleet  bot- 
tled up  in  the  North  Sea.  We  e.xpect, 
iiowever,  that  she  will  also  buy  in  this 
country  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  small 
shipments  were  sent  out  from  here  on 
steamers   sailing  last   week. 

The  price  of  spot  lead  in  London  to- 
day, (.August  18th),  is  i23  which  less  the  2;/. 
per  cent  discount,  is  equal  to  4^c  per  pound, 
or  one  cent  a  pound  above  the  price  in  this 
market.     As  the  freight  and  insurance  from 


Jan.    4.44 
Feb.    4.04 


LEAD  (Monthly 

— New  York* — 
1912.  1913.  1914. 
4.35 
4.35 
4.35 
4.40 
4.36 


Mar.  4.07 
Apr.  4.20 
May    4.20 

June  4.39J/'  4.35 
July  4.73  4.37 
Aug.  4.565  4.63 
Sep,  5.05  4.75 
Oct.  5.10  4.45 
Nov.  4  69  4,34 
Dec,  4,36  4.00 
Year  4.48i  4.40 
*  Trust  price. 


4.11 
4.06 
3.97 
3.82 
3.90 
3.90 
3.90 


Averages.) 

— St.  Louis — 

1912      1913.     1914 

4.20 

4.20 

4.21 


4.34 
3.99 
4.06 
4.14 
4.09 
4.31 
4,60 
4.46 
4  94 
4.91 
4.50 
4.19 
4.38 


3.99J 

3.95 

3.83 


4.25i      3.70 
4.22       3.81 


4.31 
4,25 
4.56 
4.62 
4.31 
4.18 
3.94 
4.26 


3.80 
3.75 


Xew  York  to  London  or  Liverpool  figures 
nut  less  than  '/^c  per  pound  the  possibilities 
of  a  good  export  business  seem  favorable. 
There  is  a  better  demand  at  present,  and 
the  indications  are  that  prices  will  improve 
unless    the   Trust   decides   otherwise. 


World's    Production    and    C 
of  Metals. 

(.Continued  from  page 
Spelter. 
Production. 

Germany    383,113 

Belgium    197,703 


Holland    

Great  Britain   ..  . 

France    

Spain    

Austria     

Italy    

Russia    

Norway    

United   States    .. 

Australia    

Other   countries. 


24,333 
59,140 


71,023 

7,610 

9,387 

330,383 

3,734 


Total     997,900 

(a)   Other  countries. 
Tin. 
Production. 


Straits    shipments 
Great   Britain 

Native   ores    . . . 

Foreign    ores  .  . . 
Germany   (a)    .... 

France    

Banca    sales     .... 
Billiton  sales    .... 

Australia    

China    (exports)  . . 
Bolivia   (refined  tin) 
Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium     

Russia    

Italy    

Switzerland    

Spain    

Scandanavia    

Holland    

Rest  of  Europe  . . 
United  States  .... 
Rest  of  America. . 
Rest  of  world  . . . 
Total    


65,040 

5,300 

16,700 

11,500 

1,300 

15,173 

2,243 

4,870 

6,000 

300 


onsumption 

334.) 

Consumption. 
333,000 
76,400 
4,000 
194,000 
10,900 
40,400 
5,900 
81,000 
33,300 
(a) 
313,300 
(a) 
30,900 


1,012,700 

Consumption. 
34,400 


138,900 


19,300 
8,300 


1,400 
3,400 

3,300 

3,300 

3,700 

2,900 

1,400 

1,300 

1,600 

350 

1,200 

45,000 

3,400 

3,800 

134,900 
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JOPLIN  LEAD  AND  ZINC  ORE  MARKETS. 


The  zinc  ore  market  showed  a  marked  de- 
crease both  in  activity  and  in  prices  during 
the  month.  Opening  week  there  was  a 
very  perceptible  lowering  in  base  offerings 
the  succeeding  weeks  and  closed  at  a  figure 
ranging  from  $34.  to  $38.50.  The  verj'  close 
of  the  month  however  noted  a  tendency 
toward  greater  strength  and  producers  now 
anticipate  better  prices  during  August  and 
September. 

Whatever  characterized  zinc  blende  also 
characterized  the  calamine  market.  It 
moved  in  accordance  with  blende  although 
showing  better  resistance  to  the  downward 
trend  of  the  market.  The  market  closed 
for  this  class  of  ore  at  $17.  to  $2L 

Shipment  were  again  small.  Blende  ores 
to  the  amount  of  17,986  for  the  month  were 
shipped  out.  This  is  an  average  of  less 
than  4,500  per  week.  Calamine  reached  but 
1,914  tons  or  but  478  tons  per  week.  The 
month  showed  a  decided  downward  trend 
both  in  production  and  output.  As  com- 
pared with  the  seven  months  of  1913,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  5,568  tons  of  blende 
ore  shipments  and  an  increase  of  579  tons 
of  calamine  ore.  The  stocks  compare  12,- 
000  tons  for  1914  against  4,000  tons  in  1913. 

Lead  ore  for  the  month  showed  a  total 
of  2,831  tons  shipped  or  709  tons  per  week. 
The  average  price  remained  almost  con- 
stant, being  between  $45.  and  $46.  for  the 
entire  period.  The  month  closed  very  firm 
at  $46. 

Due  to  the  sudden  collapse  in  prices  at 
the  first  of  the  month,  a  number  of  the 
large  producers  shut  down   their  propcrtiis 


until  there  was  a  resumption  of  price: 
above  $40.  base.  This  curtailment  has  beei 
expected  for  many  weeks  and  the  wonde 
is  that  it  did  not  take  place  much  earlier 
The  evident  fact  that  the  price  paid  foi 
zinc  ore  is  now  below  the  average  for  th( 
whole  field  has  been  expected  to  forcf 
down  all  the  low  grade  ore  producer; 
whose  cost  of  production  is  known  to  b( 
from  $40  to  $45.  Many  have  piled  up  sur 
plus  stock  in  hope  of  an  advance,  but  tht 
limit  of  borrowing  has  been  reached  ii 
some  cases.  It  is  believed  that  productioi 
is  now  approximately  4,750  tons  per  month 
The  following  table  gives  the  average 
base  price  of  Joplin  zinc  blende  ores  foi 
60  per  cent  zinc  and  the  spelter  conten' 
less  15  per  cent  loss  in  smelting  is  figurei 
at  the  average  price  of  spelter.  The  differ 
ence  between  these  figures  represents  thi 
smelting  margin. 

Year     .\verage    Average       Value  Zinc 

spelter         ore         1020  lbs.  Smeltinj; 

price         price         spelter      Margin 

1901  $3.89         $24.21  $39.68         $15.4; 

1902  4.64  30.73  47.33  16.6( 

1903  5.25  34.44  53.55  19.11 

1904  4.97  37.40  50.69  13.2', 

1905  5.79  47.40  59.06  11.6( 

1906  6.10  44.82  62.22  17.4C 

1907  5.90  44.36  60.18  15.82 

1908  4.62  36.63  47.12  10.4? 

1909  5.39  43.98  54.98  11. OC 
1010           5.42           42.66           55.28  12.62; 

1911  5.70  41.45  58.14  16.69; 

1912  6.92  55.-58  7058  15.00' 

1913  5.61     45.05     57.22     12.17 
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THE    CAMPAIGN    IN    BUSINESS. 

The  [last  month  will  go  on  record  as  the 
ni.isl  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  politics 
and  business,  and  probably  may  never  again 
be  duplicated  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  lias  been  a  disaster  in  which  every  civil- 
ized country  has  had  to  l)ear  a  share,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  All  we  do  know  is,  that 
the  shock  of  a  sudden  collapse  in  inter- 
national business,  credit  and  capital  has  been 
withstood,  without  anything  like  what  we 
would  have  been  led  to  expect,  had  the 
proposition  been  laid  before  us  as  a  wild 
possibility. 

There  is  a  fundamental  reason  why  this 
has  been  so,  and  to  our  mind  it  is,  that 
the  business  world  has  appreciated  that  the 
matter  was  a  contest  to  be  fought  out  to 
the  finish,  once  and  for  all,  between  the 
ideals  of  the  past,  autocracy,  (although  its 
exponent  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  scientific  nations),  and  the  ideals  of 
the  present,  and  (lie  hope  of  future,  democ- 
racy. 

Business  stands  for  progress  and  democ- 
racy, and  its  sympathies  and  confidence  has 
therefore  been  arrayed  on  that  side.  The 
business  world  has  been  quite  assured,  that 
no  matter  how  severe  and  prolonged  the 
contest,  and  no  matter  the  chaos  and  un- 
settlemcnt  meanwhile,  in  the  end  the  ideals 
on  which  the  business  mind  are  fixed,  and 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  can  best  flourish 
must  conquer.  There  has  therefore  been 
no  discouragement,  but  instead  hopeful  con- 
fidence, and  every  business  man  knows  what 
a  powerful  stimulant  that  is.  when  called 
upon  t(j  meet  a  crisis  in  his  own  affairs. 
The  whole  mind  of  business  has  been  unan- 
imous in  this  confidence,  and  it  has  there- 
fore carried  us  through  without  panic  or 
anything  like  the  demoralization  that  might 
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otherwise   li;ive  taken  place,  • 

It  has  been  demonstrated  tliat  business 
under  the  leadership  of  our  Captains  of  in- 
dustry is  (luite  as  efficient,  strategctic,  un- 
seltish,  and  as  well  organized,  as  those 
military  organizations  whose  operations 
have  absorbed  our  daily  interest  of  late. 
That  business  was  quite  as  ready  as  they 
were  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  when  the 
history  of  the  war  is  read  and  studied  in 
the  future,  we  arc  inclined  to  think  the  way 
in  which  business  interests  here  and  abroad 
have  conducted  their  compaign,  will  excite 
as  much  praise  and  astonishment  as  the 
operations  of  any  of  the  combatants.  Our 
sieges,  battles,  advances  and  retreats  have 
been  quite  as  ably  handled,  and  on  their 
conduct  has  hung  greater  issues  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world's  inhabitants,  than  those 
"of  the  battlefield. 

In  the  campaign  our  country  has  more 
than  done  its  share,  and  with  a  coolness 
that  has  been  remarkable,  which  has  not 
proceeded  from  lack  of  appreciation  of  aw- 
ful difficulties,  but.  from  confidence  in  our- 
selves, and  the  business  machinery  and  or- 
ganization we  have  built  up,  and  the  lead- 
ers who  w-e  have  been  satisfied  to  follow. 
.Mso  our  previous  years  of  hard  times  or  re- 
action had  put  us  in  the  soundest  possible 
position  to  meet  such  a  crisis. 

But  the  contest  is  still  one  which  requires 
the  exercise  of  the  same  business  virtues, 
courage  and  abilities  that  we  have  shown. 
When  the  end  comes,  it  will  lind  us.  less 
impoverished  and  exhausted  than  our  for- 
eign business  allies,  in  which  we  include 
the  whole  business  world,  and  in  a  position 
to  reap  more  fully  than  any  other  country 
the  blessing  of  peace,  business  expansion, 
and  progress. 

It  is  a  new  world  of  opportunity  that  will 
begin  then,  and  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if 
with  the  natural  advantages  we  possess,  and 
the  new  ones  that  will  be  then  opened  to  us, 
.\nierica  does  not  take  the  leadership  of  the 
business   world. 


THE  RATE  DECISION. 

.Mthough  the  long  expected  rate  decision 
finally  fell  fiat,  and  has  provoked  but  little 
discussion,  time  enough  has  elapsed  to  ob- 
tain a  fairly  clear  perception  of  how  it  is 
received  by   railroad  men.     The   view   com- 


monly expressed  is  that  the  decision  wl 
a  disappointment,  the  railroads  securil] 
less   than  was   expected. 

Measured  in  dollars  this  view  is  dout 
less  correct,  but  we  have  never  been  ab 
to  believe  that  the  railroads  engaged  in 
extensive  a  contest  for  this  advance  ha^ 
ing  in  mind  simply  the  $50,000,000  a  ye| 
increased  revenue  which  the  demand  wa 
computed  to  involve.  The  sum  is  reallj 
a  small  one  for  the  railroads,  and  we  ha\ 
felt  tliat  it  was  the  principle,  rather  tha 
the  amount  of  money,  which  the  railroad 
regarded  as  at  stake.  The  increase  in  re^ 
enue  would  not  materially  increase  eari 
ings,  or  in  itself  make  railroad  securitie 
much  more  valuable.  The  value  of  raS 
road  securities  depends  largely  upon  stq 
bility  and  promise  for  the  future.  Tir 
after  time  the  railroads  had  tried  to  secuij 
rate  advances  and  had  failed,  until  it  bega 
to  look  as  if  they  were  up  against  a  stoii 
wall.  It  became  a  question  whether  thea 
were  any  conceivable  conditions  unda 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commig 
sion  would  sanction  any  general  advance 
and  we  think  it  was  for  the  recognition 
such  a  principle,  rather  than  for  any  specil 
increase  in  revenue  at  this  particular  tim| 
that    the    railroads    contended. 

If  investors  in  railway  securities  knov 
that  if  in  the  future  conditions  as  to  wage| 
cost  of  commodities,  etc.,  make  railroa 
operations  less  profitable  the  conimissioj 
will  be  prepared  to  furnish  relief,  the^ 
confidence  in  railway  securities  wil 
crease  by  nuich  more  than  it  would  by  tll^ 
mere  granting  of  $.)0.000,000  increased  rev 
enue,  or  even  $100,000,000,  if  that  and  notll 
ing  more  were  involved. 

Hence    it   would    seem    that    the    decisioj 
rendered    August    1st    in    the    famous    rali 
case   should  be   studied   qualitatively   rathe 
than  quantitatively.     The  specific  increas* 
granted  may  amount  to  only  $10,000,000 
$1, '5,000,000    a    year,    instead    of    $50,000,00^ 
but   the   recognition   that  increased   revcnll 
is    desirable    is   fairly   clear,   for   thus   muc 
of  an  increase  is  actually  given,  and  refej 
ence  is  made  to  increases  in  revenue  whicl 
may  be  obtained  by  other  means  than  aa 
vancing    the    fundamental    rates.      Furthefl 
more,    the    decision    is    clear    that    tire    rain 
roads     did     not     establish,     ;:s     lar     as     thes 
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cUiiiiU'd  they  were  going  to  eslablish,  llic 
noeds  for  increased  revenue,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  if  a  better  case  is 
presented  at  some  time  in  the  future,  un- 
der otiier  conditions,  better  treatment  still 
will  be  accorded.  Hence  we  think  there  is 
good  reason  to  assume  that  in  the  long 
run  the  rate  decision  just  rendered  will 
prove  an  asset  to  the  railroads  and  not  a 
liahilitv. 


IRON   ORE   PRODUCTION. 

The  Get>logical  Survey  has  announced 
linal  ligures  of  the  iron  ore  production  in 
lilt:!.  The  increase  in  1913  over  1913  is 
6.S:;0,290  gross  tons,  while  the  gain  over 
the  previous  record  year,  1910,  is  .-),090,70o 
tons. 

Statistics  of  iron  ore  production  are  not 
an  accurate  index  year  by  year  of  the 
amount  consumed,  or  even  the  amount 
shipped,  as  stocks  are  carried  at  mines,  on 
docks  and  at  blast  furnaces.  The  Survey  in 
recent  years  has  gathered  separate  statis- 
tics of  the  amount  of  ore  marketed,  this  be- 
ing substantially  the  shipments.  The  lig- 
ures for  the  past  three  years  are  given  bc- 
Inw.   with   the  annual   differences: 

I'.ni:    Mined     43,876.552 

Marketed    41,092,447 

F.xcess   mined    2,784,105 

1912:   Mined     52,377,362 

Marketed    57,017,614 

Excess  marketed    4,640,253 

1913:   Mined     61,980,437 

Marketed    59,643,098 

F..\cess   mined    3,337,339 

l''iir  tlie  three  j'ears  combined  the  ore 
mined  and  the  ore  marketed  balance  fairly 
well,  the  excesses  mined  in  1911  and  1913 
being  only  481,192  tons  .more  than  the  ex- 
cess marketed  in  1912.  During  the  three 
years  the  stocks  at  mines  appear  to  have 
increased  481,192  tons.  The  stocks  at  mines 
at  the  close  of  1913  were  approximately 
12,,")O0,000  tons.  In  addition  there  were 
stocks  at  docks,  the  stocks  on  T.ake  l-'.rio 
d.ieks  December  1.  1913,  being  9,261,670 
ton^,  while  there  were  stocks  at  other  docks 
inclnding  those  at   upper  lake  ports.     Then 


there  were  unusually  heavy  st4]cks  at  the 
blast  furnaces,  as  1913  had  not  turned  nut 
as  good  a  year  as  expected.  Altogether  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  at  the  end  of  1913 
there  was  above  ground  considerably  more 
than  25,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  pos- 
sibly not  far  from  30,000,000  tons. 

Despite  the  efforts  to  develop  iron  ore 
deposits  elsewhere  than  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior region,  on  account  of  large  advance 
in  prices  of  Lake  Superior  ores  and  ore  de- 
posits in  the  past  15  years,  there  was  a 
slight  increase  even  in  1913  in  the  propor- 
tion of  Lake  Superior  ore  mined,  compared 
with  production  elsewhere.  The  propor- 
tions, in  percentages,  have  Ix-en  as  fol- 
lows in  selected  years: 

Lake  Superior.     .Ml   Oilier. 

1895  04.4        35.1) 

1900  74.6        25.4 

1905  78.4        21.6 

li)ll)  72.6        27.4 

1911  81.0        19.0 

1912  84.1        15.9 

1913  84.5        15.5 

The   year   1910   was    exceptional,   with   its 

large  proportion  of  ore  mined  outside  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  since  the  average  of 
c:)Utside  mining  in  1908  and  1909  was  20.0  per 
cent.  Thus  on  an  average  there  has  been 
a  constant  increase  from  the  opening  in 
1854  clear  up  to  date  in  the  proportion  of 
iron  ore  mined  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 
There  has  been  an  extremely  slow  increase 
in  the  outside  production.  In  1890  the  out- 
side production  was  7,092,013  tons,  and  it 
was  not  until  1901,  eleven  years  later,  that 
this  tonnage  was  exceeded.  The  banner 
year,  1910,  showed  only  10,560,991  tons,  an 
increase  of  a  trifle  less  than  50  per  cent  in 
20  years,  and  the  1910  output  was  not 
touched  in  1913,  whereas  the  Lake  Superior 
region  showed  a  gain  of  nearly  25  per  cent 
in  the  three  years. 

Iron  ore  production  for  six  years  past 
has  been  as  follows: 

Lake  Superior.  All  Other.  Total. 

190S  ...  38,108,079  7,816,693  35,934,771 

1909  ...  41,863,635  9,291,802  51,155,437 

1910  ...  46,3:28,743   10,560,991  56,889,734 

1911  ...  35,550,225  8,326,327  43.876,552 

1912  ...  46,368,878  8,781,209  55,150,147 

1913  ...  52,377,362  9,603,075  61,980,437 
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IDLE  RAILWAY   CARS, 

The  net  surplus  of  idle  freight  cars  mi 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada was  8,819  less  on  September  1st  than 
it  was  on  August  loth,  according  to  the  reg- 
ular fortnightly  bulletin  issued  by  the 
American  Railway  Association.  The  re- 
port shows  that  on  the  first  of  the  present 
month  there  was  a  net  surplus  of  163,326 
freight  cars,  compared  with  172,145  on  Au- 
gust 15th. 

Normally  car  equipment  should  come  in- 
to greater  use  at  this  season,  so  a  decrease 
was  to  have  been  expected.  The  significant 
point  is  that  the  reduction  in  idle  equipment 
betwen  August  15th  and  September  1st  is 
twice  as  great  as  in  the  same  period  last 
year. 

The  net  surpluses  on  various  dates  since 
Januarj-  1st,  1!I14,  are  compared  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

191*—  May     1    228,ST9 

Sep.   1 lf)3,326  Apr.  15 212,869 

-Aug.  15 172,145  Apr.  1 139,518 

■^ng.  1 196,665  Uar.  15    . .  ..^124,865 

July   15    226,54)  Mar.   1    153,907 

July  1 219,545  Veh.  15 197,052 

June  15 232,334  Feb.  1   209,678 

June    1    ....t242,57&  Jan.  15   214,889 

May  15   ....  238,642  Jan.  1   188,850 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS, 

-According  to  statistic-  cuiiipik-d  by  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bul- 
letin papers  filed  in  the  Eastern  States  last 
month  represented  $50,600,000.  This  is  the 
smallest  monthly  total  in  many  years,  with 
the  exception  of  September,  1913,  when  it 
was  $42,750,000.  In  .August  a  year  ago  the 
total  was  $55,250,000  and  two  years  ago 
$200,100,000.  The  grand  total  of  all  com- 
panies chartered  last  month  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000  or  over,  covering  all  Stales,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  East,  amounted  to  $95,- 
785,000,  against  $148,161,500  in  July.  In 
.August  last  year  it  was  $118,179,000. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  unsettled  do- 
mestic conditions  prevailing  since  the  out- 
breay  of  the  European  war  are  playing  an 
important  part  in  holding  in  check  the  pro- 
motion of  new  enterprises. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  total  in- 
corporations in  the  Eastern  States  cover- 
ing concerns  with   an   individual   capitaliza- 


liMll      . 

1  $1,000,000  or 

more  by  month; : 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

Jan.    . 

.   $120,050,000 

$332,450,000 

$210,520,000 

Feb. 

.       51,575,000 

191,500,000 

166,300,000 

Mar. 

. .      57,700,000 

166,030,000 

159,578,000 

April. 

136,185,000 

198,718,000 

281,457,000 

May 

.       62,700,000 

172,200,000 

140,284,000 

June 

.      70,050,000 

79,550,000 

280,170,000 

July 

.       08,700,000 

83,050,000 

253,518,000 

-Aug. 

. .      50,600,000 

63,500,000 

164,500,000 

Total 

$617,560,000  1 

,387,598,000 

,65fi,:!27,nim 

Sept. 

43,750,000 

115,050,000 

Oct.  . 

70,856,300 

169,495,000 

Dec. 

55,250,000 

200,100,000 

Nov. 

77,800,000 

154,200,000 

Total 

$1 

534,354,300$ 

',295,172,000 

COMMODITY  PRICES, 

The    following   table   gives   "Bradstreets" 
index  numbers  (the  totals  of  the  prices  per 


lb.  o 

ninety-six  articles. 

since 

Jan.  1, 

1909: 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan. 

8.263 

9.231 

8.836 

8.949 

9.493 

8.885 

Feb. 

8.303 

9.073 

8.766 

8.958 

9.459 

8.861 

Mar. 

8.217 

9.111 

8.603 

8.902 

9.405 

8.833 

Apr. 

8.316 

9.200 

8.522 

9.098 

9.397 

8.756 

May 

8.302 

9.039 

8.458 

9.370 

9.139 

8.622 

June 

8.396 

8.911 

8.529 

9.102 

9.073 

8.62:.' 

July 

8.457 

8.925 

8.594 

9.112 

8.952 

8.656 

Aug. 

8.504 

8.822 

8.657 

9.159 

9.011 

S.7nh 

Sep. 

8.591 

8.952 

8.819 

9.315 

9.100 

n.:.-i; 

Oct. 

8.748 

8.927 

8.806 

9.451 

9.153 

Nov. 

8.964 

8.877 

8.892 

9.478 

9.325 

Dec. 

9.126 

8.784 

8.982 

9.546 

9.229 

Year 

8.515 

8.9S9 

8.713 

9.186 

9.211 

I 


BUILDING   OPERATIONS. 

Rccnrd  'if  buil'liny  expenditures  at  leatliii; 
American  cities,  according  to  Bradstreet; 
reporting  monthly,  quarterly  and  year); 
from  January,  I'.ii:!  down  to  and  includiii; 
.August,   1914. 


Cities. 

1914. 

1913. 

Jan. 

146 

45,999,862 

55,514,979 

D. 

17 

Feb. 

148 

51,376,112 

62,784,999 

D. 

18 

.Mar. 

150 

85,610,997 

83,388,638 

1. 

:i 

1st 

quarter 

181,986,971 

301,088,616 

I). 

!l 

Apr. 

1 50 

83,364,426 

97,405,899 

D. 

14 

Mav 

146 

82,761,751 

86,809,963 

D. 

4 

June 

150 

85,532,913 

83,999,953 

I. 

3 

3d 

quarter 

251,659,090 

307,215,847 

D. 

5 

6    months. 

433,646,061 

468,904,463 

D. 

7 

July 

153 

82,857,507 

78,786,703 

I. 

5 

.Vn.g. 

143 

62,062,204 

04,619,339 

D. 

3. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADK  OU'I'LOOK. 


In  the  lioiJf  oi  correcting  prcv;iU-iU  mis- 
c^'uccptions  regarding  the  trade  oi  the  Uni- 
ted States  with  South  America  and  oppor- 
tunities for  its  extension,  \vc  present  to  our 
readers  a  statement  issued  by  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  calling  attention  to 
certain  fundamental  conditions  surround- 
ing that  trade,  which  must  be  improved  in 
order  to  accommodate  existing  trade,  to  say 
nothing  of  future  business. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  is  James  A. 
Farrell,  President  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  it  consists  of  35  nationally 
representative  manufacturers,  merchants, 
railroad  and  steamship  men  and  bankers, 
representing  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
collectively  standing  for  the  general  interest 
of  all  elements  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  a  Standing 
Committee  of  Xew  York  members  was  ap- 
pointed to  cons-'der  foreign  trade  problems 
as  they  arose.  As  a  result  of  the  Commit- 
tee's observations  the  following  statement 
is  issued: 

STATICMEXT. 

Under  the  influence  of  glowing  general- 
ities as  to  the  "wonderful  opportunities" 
for  extension  of  United  States  trade  with 
South  America,  the  public  should  not  lose 
sight  of  certain  fundamental  conditions  sur- 
rounding that  trade,  which  must  1)e  im- 
proved before  existing  trade  can  be  handled, 
to  say  nothing  of  greater  business  in  the 
future.  Exports  to.  and  imports  from.  South 
America  have  been  halted  by  the  confusion 
into  which  the  war  threw  European  ship- 
ping and  European  banking,  on  which  the 
expeditious  transaction  of  our  South  Ameri- 
can trade  long  has  depended. 

The  United  States  and  the  ten  republics 
of  South  America,  by  reason  of  their  nat- 
ural products  and  industry,  occupy  towards 
each  other  a  naturallj-  reciprocal  position. 
Properly  cultivated,  a  very  large  and  mu- 
tually protitablo  tr.-ide  can  be  (lc\el.>ped.  It 
will  Ik-  necessary,  however,  to  build  ironi 
the  grciund  U]).  The  ])rizes  of  Latin- Anuri- 
can  trade  will  not  fall  gratuitously  into  oiir 
hands.  Every  nation  now  enjoying  a  large 
per  capita  foreign  trade,  has  attained  it  only 
by  systematic  effort  and  sacrifice. 

The  .South  .A.merican  trade  problem  cin 
ni.t  be  appreciated  without  analysis  ipf  it> 
finid.miental    character. 


Characteristics  of  South  American  Trade. 

The  normal  elements  (jf  South  .\merica's 
foreign   trade   have  been: 

1.  .Vgricultural,  forest  and  mineral  ex- 
ports,  constituting  raw  materials  necessarj 
to  the  life  and  industry  of  ICurope  and  the 
United  States. 

2.  Imports  of  manufactures. 

:>.  European  investments  in  South  .\nier- 
ica,  creating  a  market  for  European  manu- 
factures. 

4.  European  banking,  providing  these  in- 
vestments and  handling  South  America's 
trade  with  the  United  States,  as  well  as  with 
Europe. 

.").  I'.uropean  steamship  lines,  trading 
houses,  and  sales  organizations  serving  a 
part  of  the  United  States'  as  well  as  Eu- 
rope's South  American  trade. 

6.  A  limited  number  of  the  United 
States'  ships,  trading  houses  and  sales  or- 
ganizatinii^. 

Influence   of   the   War. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  this  commerce 
has  been:  _    ■■.■_,f 

1.  Curtailment  of  the  foreign  markS'ffor 
South  American  products,  due  eithtef  to 
diminished  purchasing  power  of  thfe  warring: 
nations,  or  to  their  inaccessibility,  as  .ill  the 
case  of  Germanj'. 

2.  Curtailment  of  South  America's  source 
of  supply  of  maiiufactutes',  as  iri  Germany. 

3.  Shrinkage  of  South  .'\nierican  pur- 
chasing power  through  curtailment  of  Eti- 
ropean  investment  in  South  America,  en- 
tailing suspension  of  transportation,  indus- 
trial, agricultural  and  mining  projects,  which 
normallj'   consume   foreign   manufacturesi. 

4.  Dislocation  of  London  c.xchangfe:,i- the 
universal  currency  of  South  .American 'for- 
eign trade  and  declaration  of  nioratoTio. 
rendering  cither  impossible,  or  expensive, 
payments  nr  collections  in  L(indon  bills  of 
exchange.  i 

.").  Intrrrnplion  of  steamship  commun- 
ication, due  t'p  German  marine's  disappear- 
ance from  the  sea.  ami.  for  a  lime,  prohib- 
itive  war  risks. 

.\s  a  primary  fact  South  .\nierica's  pur- 
chasing power  is  thus  seen  to  dwindle  to- 
ward the  point  represented  by  the  value  of 
her  export;ible  ])rn(lucls.  .\  certain  propor- 
tion of  these  must  be  utilized  1..  meet  her 
obli>.>ations   of  inu-rc-si   mi    Enrcipean   loans. 
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Although  the  United  States,  in  the  year 
endedjune  30,  1914,  purchased  from  South 
-America  merchandise  to  the  vahie  of  $222,- 
677,075,  and  sold  in  return  only  to  the  value 
(if  $134,539,909,  an  adverse  trade  balance  of 
$98,037, OGG,  our  Southern  neighbors  may 
naturally  seek  expansion  of  their  exports  in 
this  direction.  The  future  alone  can  de- 
termine whetlier  this  is  possible.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  one  commodity,  coffee  during 
the  last  tiscal  year  constituted,  in  value, 
one-third  of  our  total  imports  from  South 
America.  And  this  was  a  decline  from  the 
coffee  imp.jrt  figures  of  1912  ami  1913. 
South  America's  Busring  Power. 

How  great  an  opportunity  has  the  United 
States  to  sell  South  America  merchandise 
hitherto  bought  in  Europe?  Any  answer 
must  take  into  consideration  the  already 
proven  fact  that  European  war  diminishes 
South  America's  purchasing  power  because 
it  reduces  European  investment.  Whether 
the  curtailment  of  European  supply  of  man- 
ufactures exceeds  the  curtailment  of  this 
purchasing  power  w'll  largely  determine 
the  extent  of  our  opportunity  to  increase 
exports  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile  and  oth- 
er states. 

Germany,  as  a  source  of  supply  of  manu- 
factures, is  now  cut  off,  but  this,  by  nn 
means,  delivers  German  trade  into  "ur 
hands.  The  United  Kingdom,  althougli  at 
war,  impressively  keeps  open  and  travelled 
its  world  trade  routes  and  with  banking 
and  shipping  resoures  that  we  utterly  lack, 
appreciates  all  opportunities  for  the  capture 
of  German  trade. 

Nor  is  European  trade  easily  uprooted 
even  by  the  shock  of  war.  British  commerce 
with  South  America  is  well  grounded  on 
vast  investments  in  railways,  industrial,  ag- 
ricultural and  mining  enterprises,  and  gov- 
ernment loans,  an  estimated  total  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1913  of  $3,376,495,837,  yielding  about 
$160,000,000  in  annual  interest. 

Trade  naturally  follows  investment,  but 
British,  Erench  and  German  investors  have 
not  rested  content  with  the  natural  out- 
working of  this  economic  law.  In  recent 
years  they  have  systematically  fortified 
their  South  American  trade  by  stipulating 
that  materials  from  the  country  providing 
the  funds,  be  preferred  in  the  resultant  cr>n- 
struction  and  equipment  contract--.  Tlius 
British-financed  railroads  often  use  exclu- 
sively British  rails,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  pow- 
er   plants    built    with    German    capital    are 


e<iuipped  only  with  German  electrical  ma- 
chinery, etc.  The  practice  closed  many  com- 
mercial doors  to  the  United  States. 

\N'iIl  they  remain  closed?  This  depends 
upon  whether  European  capital  continues 
almost  exclusively  to  supply  the  funds  for 
continuance  of  these  projects.  Should  the 
burdens  of  war  decrease  Europe's  investing 
ability,  or  e\en  regardless  of  that  conting- 
ency, the  investors  of  the  United  States 
may  well  conclude  that  judicious  invest- 
ment in  South  American  railways,  indus- 
tries, plantations,  and  mines,  not  only  of- 
fers adequate  profits  but  will  open  and  pro- 
tect new  markets  for  manufactures  and  cer- 
tain natural  products  such  as  oil,  coal  and 
lumber.  A  great  part  of  funds  thus  loaned 
need  never  leave  the  country  but  will  be 
expended  here  for  American  manufactures. 

While  the  American  public  is  not  edu- 
cated to  foreign  investment,  and  the  coun- 
try is  still  a  borrower  in  the  w-orld's  finan- 
cial market,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  new  tariff  has  precipitated  many  Ameri- 
can industries  into  world  competitifin.  Our 
domestic  prosperity,  the  welfare  of  millions 
of  workers,  increasingly  depends  upon  the 
success  of  export  trade.  With  our  commer- 
cial operations  thus  forced  to  encircle  the 
globe,  capital  will  scarcely  remain  cloistered 
within  our  own  borders. 

Banking  Facilities. 

Xot  only  docs  our  future  in  South  .\mer- 
ica  depend  upon  improvement  of  our  hank- 
ing facilities,  but  the  transactions  of  busi- 
ness already  obtained  has  been  halted  by 
the  disruption  of  London  exchange.  I'op 
years  London  has  been  South  .America's 
banker,  and  ninety  day  bills  on  London  the 
medium  of  settlement  of  exi)ort  and  import 
business  not  only  with  luiropc  but  with 
the  United  States  as  well. 

Having  so  long  depended  upon  Lomlon 
b;inking  mediation,  which  includes  not  only 
British,  but  German  and  French  branch 
banks  at  London,  exporters  and  importers 
here  and  in  .South  .America,  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  establishing  direct  l>;inking  rela- 
tions. 

We  owe  South  .America  far  more  tlian 
.South  America  owes  us.  The  trade  balance 
is  heavily  adverse  to  the  United  Stales. 
Since  South  .American  interests  owe  heavily 
at  I-ondon,  they  naturally  desire  that  the 
I'nited  States  pay  at  London  for  its  heavy 
imports  of  Coffee,  rubber,  nitrates,  etc.    Im- 
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purlers  tlurcUiri.-,  arc  obliged  to  transfer 
fuiuls  to  Lomloti,  a  diflieult  ami  expensive 
process  nt  the  prevailing  high  rates  of  ex- 
change. Of  course  this  money  is  not  ship- 
ped on  from  London  to  South  America. 
London  discharges  the  obligation  in  Brit- 
ish manufactures,  thus  cflfeetively  alienat- 
ing til  the  L^nited  Kingdom  the  selling  pow- 
er which  we  should  derive  from  heavy  pur- 
chases of  South  American  merchandise.  In 
a  healthful  trade  the  United  States  should 
more  largely  discharge  its  indebtedness  to 
South  America  by  increased  exports.  Ob- 
ligations for  imports  payable  at  London  not 
only  prevent  this  but  siphon  gold  from  our 
banks  to  Europe. 

The  most  conspicuous  evidence  of  our 
disadvantage  is  seen  in  the  trade  with  Bra- 
zli.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  American 
imports  from  Brazil  were  valued  at  $101,- 
H2'J,0T3  but  we  sold  to  Brazil  in  return  mer- 
chandise valued  at  only  $39,903,914.  Ves- 
sels have  delivered  coffee,  rubber  and  other 
Brazilian  products  in  the  United  States  and 
loaded  with  cotton  and  grain  which  they 
have  transported  to  Great  Britain,  loading 
in  British  ports  with  British  manufactured 
goods  which  were  carried  to  South  Ameri- 
ca, thus  completing  the  triangle. 

While  we  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  for 
South  American  products  our  manufactur- 
ers and  trading  houses  are  reluctant  to  ship 
goods  to  the  sister  republics,  many  of  whom 
have  declared  moratoria.  Manufacturers 
and  exporters  declare  they  do  not  know 
where  their  money  is  coming  from.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  exporter's  money  ought 
to  come  from  his  next  door  neighbor,  the 
importer  of  South  American  merchandise. 

We  are  certainly  at  a  disadvantage  if  our 
indebtedness  is  used  to  pay  for  British 
manufactures  exported  to  South  America, 
while  our  own  manufactures  remain  con- 
gested on  our  docks  for  lack  of  sound  cred- 
its. The  necessity  is  apparent  of  machin- 
ery to  bring  together  the  importer  of  South 
.American  products  and  the  exporter  of  our 
manufactures.  Toward  this  goal  various 
banks  are  seeking  to  work  but  the  field  is 
new.  The  task  is  complicated  by  the  lack 
of  co-operation  between  exporters  and  im- 
porters as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  estab- 
lished American  banks  in  South  American 
financial    centers.      The    new   banking   law, 


fortunately,  permits  the  establishment  of 
foreign  branches  of  national  banks.  The 
.National  City  Bank  has  availed  itself  of  this 
authority  but  the  authorization  of  national 
banks  to  deal  in  acceptances  of  foreign 
paper  is  not  yet  effective.  So  long  as  it  is 
not  in  operation  a  serious  difficulty  con- 
fronts the  establishment  here  of  an  inter- 
national discount  market  strong  enough  to 
support  direct  exchange  with  the  neutral 
markets  of  .Snutli  .\merica  and  the  Fa\ 
East. 

Trade  Independence  VitaL 

Tlie  war  has  demonstrated  that  foreign 
trade  is  a  vital  element  in  our  domestic 
prosperity.  The  war  has  disclosed  a  funda- 
mental weakness  of  our  foreign  trade's  de- 
pendence upon  European  banking.  Al- 
though neutral,  our  commerce  has  suflfered. 
through  this  dependence,  the  rigors  of  war. 

With  the  gradual  resumption  of  ocean 
transportation  and  the  control  of  the  sea 
by  England  the  equilibrium  of  London  ex- 
change may  again  be  restored.  Nothing  is 
more  fallacious,  however,  than  to  await  this 
restoration  as  the  sole  remedy  of  the  dis- 
ruption  of   oversea   commerce. 

What  the  war  has  in  store  is  uncertain 
Blind  dependence  upon  the  banking  mcd 
iation  of  any  belligerent  is  hazardous.  Oui 
greatest  opportunity  lies  in  the  establish- 
ment of  those  direct  financial  relations  and 
the  American  steamship  connections  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  economic  independence 
of  the  trade  we  already  have  and  of  that 
which  we  hope  to  gain  with  increased  bank- 
ing and  steamship  facilities  of  our  own  it 
should  be  possible  to  pay  for  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  our  imports  in  merchandise  of 
our  own  production  and  to  retain  in  the 
United  States  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
funds   due   for   imports. 

While  individual  opportunities  will  offer 
themselves  to  our  exporters,  the  genera! 
security  and  prosperity  of  the  South  .Ameri- 
can trade  can  be  guaranteed  only  by  tlie 
formulation  of  a  definite  policy  upon  tin- 
part  of  business  men  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment and  by  co-operation  among  all  ele- 
ments. Increased  South  American  trade 
founded  on  anything  less  substantial  will 
remain  vulnerable  to  the  changing  fortunes 
.if   European  finance  and  business. 
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THE  MARKETS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 
AND  THE  WAR. 


European   Loans  Have   Been  Cut   Off,  But 
tunity — We  in  Turn  Must 

I  liy  Chark-   M.   IVpiK 

The  broad  fact  about  the  markets  of  South 
America  is  that  the  United  States  has  the 
opportunity  to  supply  commodities  which 
heretofore  have  been  supplied  by  the-  Eu- 
ropean belligerents.  There  will  be  a  de- 
ficiency, especially  in  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts. Germany  and  Belgium,  for  the  time 
being,  are  entirely  shut  off  from  supplying 
South  America.  Even  England,  though  it 
■  may  keep  the  ocean  lanes  open  for  its  com- 
mercial fleet,  will  find  its  South  .\mcrican 
trade  dislocated. 

War  Cuts  Off  Sources  of  Capital. 

While  this  is  the  general  situation,  there 
is  a  limitation  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
United  States  may  profit  at  once  by  the  de- 
ficiency in  supplies  from  Europe.  This  is 
the  diminished  ability  of  most  of  the  South 
American  countries  to  buy.  The  United 
States,  by  well-directed  effort,  may  legiti- 
mately increase  its  permanent  trade  with 
South  America  as  the  result  of  the  war. 
But  too  much  should  not  be  expected  at  the 
outset,  because  South  .\merica  during  the 
war  period  will  buy  much  less  abroad  than 
during  normal   world   conditions. 

The  probability  is  that  the  demand  for 
jnaterial  for  harbor  and  other  public  im- 
provements, for  railroads  and  for  construc- 
tion enterprises  of  a  public  nature  will  be 
lessened.  The  war  has  paralyzed  the  ability 
of  the  South  .American  countries  to  borrow 
money  in  Europe,  and  European  loans  have 
been  the  basis  of  their  public  improvements 
and  their  construction  of  railroads.  Some 
of  these  countries  were  just  emerging  from 
commercial  crises,  due  largely  to  economic 
causes,  and  were  preparing  to  refund  old 
loans  and  secure  additional  ones. 

Brazil  was  negotiating  for  a  loan  of  $100.- 
000,000  in  London,  with  some  prospect  of 
success.  This  money  cannot  now  be  ob- 
tained. Brazil,  in  fact,  has  issued  an  addi- 
tional volume  of  paper  currency  to  meet 
the  stress. 

Brazilian  railroad  enterprise,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  syndicate  which  has  been 
carrying  on  a  comprehensive  plan  of  ex- 
tension-  and  of  new  lines,  was   financed   in 


Our  Manufacturers  Have  a  Great  Oppor- 
Buy  in  South  Ameria. 

r  in  the  Iron  .\ge.) 

London,  Paris  and  Brussels.  The  Balkan 
wars  interfered  with  the  readiness  (jf  tliis 
group  to  advance  further  funds,  but  the 
prospect  was  said  to  be  improving  when  the 
present  war  broke  out.  In  these  circum- 
stances about  all  that  can  be  expected  will 
be  to  keep  going  the  investments  already 
made. 

With  tlie  Brazilian  government  restrict- 
ed in  its  opportunities  for  borrowing  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  public  improvements,  and 
with  private  enterprise  on  a  large  scale 
compelled  to  restrict  its  activities  in  rail- 
road building,  it  will  be  seen  that  Brazil  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  large  buyer  of  certain 
commodities  during  the  present  year.  This 
docs  not  mean  any  lessening  in  tlic  value 
and  volume  of  its  permanent  market. 
Argentina  Recovering  From  Land 
Speculation. 

Argentina  had  been  getting  on  its  feet 
after  the  monetary  crisis  which  followed  the 
riotous  land  speculation.  .'Vrgentine  public 
credit  always  has  been  high,  and  there  were 
some  intimations  that  as  conditions  im- 
proved the  effort  to  float  a  new  government 
loan,  which  was  abandoned  a  year  ago, 
might  be  renewed.  The  province  of  Buenos 
.'\yres,  which  was  in  the  market  for  a  rail- 
road loan,  was  also  understood  to  be  on 
the   point  of  renewing  negotiations. 

None  of  these  loans  can  now  be  floated 
and  some  big  private  enterprises  which 
were  dependent  on  foreign  capital  will  have 
to  be  postponed.  Argentine,  however,  is  in 
a  position  to  profit  by  the  war,  since  the 
demand  for  its  grain  and  beef  will  be  in- 
creased and  higher  prices  undoubtedly  will 
be  obtained.  With  this  source  of  iiiciinu- 
assured,  .ArgentMia's  purchases  abroail  may 
not  be  appreciably  lessened  on  accnimt  of 
the  war. 

Finances  of  Chile  and  Peru. 

Chile's  liiiancial  cundition  has  been  fre- 
quently   described    as    s(]und.    but    not    sane. 

*Mr.  Pepper  was  for  eight  years  prior  to 
June,  191,3,  foreign  trade  expert  of  the  State  , 
Departmetit   at   Washington. 
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I'luil  is,  tlu'  i-diiiilry  has  abundant  rosourc 
fs  I'l  meet  its  tinancial  obligations,  hut  is 
apt  i>>  be  reckless  in  incurring  these  obliga- 
tiiiMs.  Chile  will  maintain  her  credit  abroad, 
anil  will  pay  all  her  debts,  but  she  is  not 
likely  lo  ^et  tresh  loans  with  which  to  carry 
on   public  improvements. 

The  Kuropean  market  for  the  nitrate  fer- 
tilizers is  upset  for  one  season  at  least. 
This  means  that  the  nitrate  companies  will 
be  compelled  to  restrict  their  output  and 
the  government  will  lind  its  revenues  from 
the  export  tax  on  nitrates  seriously  dimin- 
ished, and  all  this  signifies  that  for  a  year 
at  least  Chile  will  be  buying  less  material 
for  construction  enterprises  than  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Peru  was  seeking  a  loan  to  refund  ex- 
isting  loans    and    meet    current    obligations 


wlun  the  war  broke  out.  It  had  no  great 
public  improvements  under  way,  and  no 
private  construction  enterprises  of  magni- 
tude. Its  demand  for  material  therefore 
may  not  be  materially  lessened,  but  an  in- 
crease cannot  be  looked  for. 

Peru  has  the  gold  standard,  which  llelp^ 
it  in  economic  and  linancial  crises.  The 
cable  reports  have  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment has  authorized  the  banks  to  issue 
checks  based  on  gold  to  meet  the  string- 
ency caused  by  the  inability  to  procure  the 
loan  that  was  sought.  Credits  may  not 
suffer,  but  Peru,  for  the  next  year,  is  likely 
to  remain  stationar)-  as  a  buyer  of  inanu- 
factured  articles. 

The  tinancial  and  economic  situation  in 
these  countries  is  set  forth  in  order  that  a 
conservative  view  may  be  had  of  the  pros- 


Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel  Products,  etc.,   Into 

United 

.\rticles.                                   Total.  States. 

.■Xmmunition     $2,178,121  $4.57, 2U4 

Fire    arms     3,380,796  572.:t02 

Bicycles    358,786  37.116 

Railroad   cars    7,383,069  1,915,701 

Axles    and    wheels    1,328,604  271,653 

Motor    cars    5,368,650  924,045 

Motor   car   accessories    ..      1,265,430  110,530 

Electrical  machinery    4,811,052  2,060. 944 

Electrical   cable    579,885  350,047 

Electrical   insulators    204,388  55, 044 

Cutlery    1,193,060  178,465 

Enameled  ware    485,525  13,030 

Galv.   corrugated   sheets..      2,060,072  328,994 

Bars,    rods,    plates,    sheets      1,797,435  114,879 

Locomotives     3,749,149  1,871,639 

Motors  and  stationary  eng.  1,450,513  425,918 

Agricultural  machinery    ..         702,013  409,458 

Industrial     machinery....       5,758,613  230,799 

Other    machinery    10,071,038  3,556,371 

Xails,    screws,    etc 547,469  117,401 

Rails,  joints,   etc 9,384,650  1,868,840 

Steel   bars    and   rods    944,537  94,37(> 

Structural    material    3,099,101  196,928 

Tubes,   pipes,   fittings    ....      3,973,039  419,678 

Tools    3,311,443  694,927 

Tel.  poles,  bridge  and 

fence   material    1,478,680  328,901 

Stills,    boilers,    etc 716,563  77,8.>6 

Sewing    machines     3,548,510  1,563,131 

Hydraulic  pumps  and  parts      365,636  92,776 

Tin  plate  and  sheets    ....     1,431,649  271,410 

Copper   wire    1,293,638  854,550 

Other    wire     2,880,837  833,876 


Brazil  by  Countries  of  Origin.   1912. 

Great 

Britain.  German^-.  France.    Belgium. 

$1,369,956      $197,561      

$21,756  1,111,675      $488,328 

103,249  41,387           31,837      

991,730  331,761      3.912,337 

268,616  431,786      3.31,014 

317,873  1,536,018  1,470,795        186.216 

113,434  .330,209         483,50S      

569,563  1,375,764        537,636      

241,369  49,997      

135,582      

337,314  576,504           .S6,94I       

59,051  379,110      

1.540,600  91,131      

529,843  569,338   397,021 

459,850  1,290,737   122,51  S 

333,753  507,533     70,511   

84,233  179,050   

2,776,668  1,784,057    354,519   

2,379,798  2,239,642  888,227    345,870 

143,4(8  116,920    80,637   

751.474  1,344,151  2,071.438  3.318.764 

518,335  81,098   

648,710  1,233,603  384,630    564,302 

1,988,135  885,359    354,521   

1,537,651  661,834    299.377   

391,635  360,880  25.509    469,437 

466,263  78,623   

10,5,297  963,594   

118,906  86,698   

1,112,935  

65,115  385,042   

227,990  1,403,714   344,331 
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pect  of  the  South  American  market  for  the 
United  States.  American  manufacturers 
and  exporters,  not  familiar  with  these  con- 
ditions, might  assume  that  South  America 
would  buy  next  year  and  this  year  just  as 
much  as  it  bought  la^t  year.  If  the  totals 
show  a  falling  off  in  certain  lines  they 
might  draw  misleading  conclusions  as  to 
the  real  value  of  the  market  and  abandon 
it.  This  would  be  a  graver  mistake. 
Needs  in  Mining  and  Agricultural 
Machinery. 
Having  stated  some  of  the  drawbacks,  it 
is  proper  to  describe  some  of  the  favorable 
prospects.  The  purchase  of  mining  ma- 
chinery is  not  likely  to  be  altered  because 
mining  development  goes  forward  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions.  Building 
and  household  hardware  are  not  apt  to  be 
interfered  with,  since  the  demand  for  these 
is  not;  affected  by  international  imbroglios. 
The  physical  reconstruction  of  the  great 
city  of  Buenos  Aj'res  will  go  right  on,  and 
the  requirements  for  structural  steel,  which 


arc   so   large   a   factor  ia  its   recunslruction, 
will  continue  to  be  large. 

Agricultural  machinery  will  continue  to 
be  wanted  in  Argentina  and  Brazil  in  as 
large  quantities,  at  least,  as  heretofore.  Tex- 
tile machinery,  which  has  been  in  demand 
in  Brazil  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  Peru  and 
Argentina,  will  also  be  required.  The  same 
is  true  of  flour  mill  machinery.  The  mar- 
ket which  recently  has  been  developed  in 
Argentina  fur  W(iodworking  machinery  will 
nnt  be  le^-ened.  Tools  are  always  in  de- 
mand. 

Iron  and   Steel  Products — Customs 
Valuations. 

The  nature  of  the  market  of  the  leading 
South  American  countries  in  detail,  as  re- 
lates to  iron  and  steel  products,  is  exhibited 
in  the  customs  figures  of  imports  by  ar- 
ticles and  countries  of  origin.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  the  statistics  are  not  based  on 
the  same  systein  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  classifications  of  the  different  govern- 
ments are  in  no  wav  uniform,  each  country 


Percentage   of   Imports   of  Iron 
Argentina   by   Countries 

United 
rroduet   and  T.ital   Imports.  States. 

% 

Machinery   (various  kindsj,  $6,983,917 10.2 

Pig  and  sheet  iron.  $6,516,677    6.."> 

Galvanized  iron,  $6,583,572   22.7 

Automobiles,    $5,346,149     10.5 

Steel    rails,    $5,272,960    14.5 

Railroad  material.  $5,195,266   2.6 

Railroad   freight   cars,  $3,950,791    14.1; 

Railroad  passenger  cars,  $1,234,447    9.1 

Tramway  material,  $1,514,311    5.0 

Iron  columns  and  beams,  $3,395,198    ....       3.0 

Wrought   iron,  $2,852,878    1 1.6 

Parts    of   machinery,   $2,764,317    40.5 

Parts  of  carriages  and  auto's,  $1,559,178.       4.3 

Reapers,   $2,811,249    71.7 

Threshing  machines,  $1,572,054    80.0 

Locomotives,   $2,268,045    

Galvanized   wire.  $2,088,847    31.7 

Iron    manufactures,   $1,428,677    15.6 

Galvanized   iron   pipe,  $1,341,502    17.7 

Iron  pipe  not  galvanized.  $1,214,474   4.4 

Wheels   and   axles,  $1,302,619    

Steel   sleepers,  $1,188,964    11.0 

Motors  of  various  kinds,  $1,183,924    55.3 

Bolts   and  nuts,  $1,100,499    16.0 

Tin    plate.   $1,074,469    33.:: 

Material    for    bridges.    $1,033,855    6.7 


and  Steel 

Products 

of  Origin 

1912. 

Great 

Britain. 

Germany 

% 

% 

30.0 

37.1 

10.4 

39.0 

00.0 

6.2 

15.9 

43.7 

26.4 

82.8 

4.7 

69.5 

90.9 

31.6 

34.5 

56.2 

42.0 

13.7 

23.4 

23.2 

23.3 

27.0 

1.7 

11.8 

S.O 

84.4 

13.4 

12.3 

51.0 

22.1 

32.3 

74.7 

6.4 

04.5 

20.3 

92.0 

42.3 

34.7 

Into 


I'rance.  Belgium. 


4.2 
42.1) 
4.6 
8.4 
14.5 


27.4 
22.5 

27.8 
1.5 


4.5 

8.8 

5.4 

10.4 
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ha>  its  luvii  practioo  in  tlii-^  regard,  ami 
none  of  them  follows  classifications  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  prevail  in  the  United 
States. 

I'^xporti  of  the  different  ci>niniuditio^ 
from  the  United  States  to  South  American 
countries  can  be  obtained  from  the  statis- 
tics given  in  the  Government  publication, 
"Commerce  and  Navigation."  A  caution- 
ary signal,  however,  is  necessary  because 
of  the  confusion  which  usually  arises  from 
trying  to  harmonize  them  with  the  import 
statistics  of  the  countries  to  which  the  com- 
modities are  consigned.  Aside  from  insur- 
ance and  freights  there  are  other  factors 
which  make  for  uncertainty. 

.Most  of  the  South  American  countries 
have  the  system  of  "aforos,"  or  fixed  valu- 
ations of  different  commodities  in  the  cus- 
toms tariff  classifications.  Under  this  prac- 
tice the  value  as  shown  in  the  manifest  giv- 
en by  the  exporter  to  the  authorities  in  the 
United  States  may  not  be  the  same  as  the 
value  under  the  customs  classification  of 
the  importing  country.  A  typewr-ter  ship- 
ped to  Argentina  may  show  on  the  manifest 
at  $50,  while  the  Argentine  customs  may 
require  it  to  be  valued  at  $63,  or  vice  versa. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  numerous 
other  commodities  from  threshing  machines 
to  cash   registers. 

What  chiefly  concerns  the  American  man- 
ufacturer is  the  commodities  which  are  now 
imported  from  European  countries,  and 
which  may,  under  the  present  disturbed 
conditions,  be  shifted  to  the  United  States 
if  proper  effort  is  made  to  obtain  the  trade. 

Though  the  classifications  are  not  similar, 
it  happens  that  some  light  may  be  obtained 
on  this  subject  from  the  import  statistics 
of  the  different  South  American  govern- 
ments. The  nature  of  the  Brazilian  market 
can  be  gathered  from  the  accompanying 
table  for  1912,  which  is  the  latest  year  for 
which  full   statistics  are   available. 

.Argentine  imports  of  iron  and  steel  and 
kindred  products  by  countries  of  origin  may 
be  exhibited  in  a  different  manner.  The 
Argentine  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  in  one  of  its  statistical  summaries 
of  Argentine  international  trade,  made  use 
of  the  system  of  percentages  in  showing  the 
lirJMcipal  articles  of  importation  exceeding 
$1,UOO,(VOO  and  principal  countries  of  origin. 
As  in  the  case  of  Brazil,  the  year  1912  was 
taken  as  the  one  for  which  the  fullest  sta- 
tistics were  available.     That  may  be  consid- 


rred    an    avi-rayc   year.      The    statistical    ex- 
hibit is  as  shown  on  previous  page. 

Uruguay,  which  belongs  to  the  east  coast 
Kroup  'if  countries,  is  not  a  heavy  purchaser 
of  iripn  and  steel  products.  Given  in  metric 
tons,  the  (luantity  from  all  countries  as  ex- 
hibited in  1912  and  191  :•,  ranges  from  02,000 
tons  to  03,000  tons.  Machinery  varies  from 
12,000  to  15,000  tons.  The  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  Belgium  all  share  in  the  Uru- 
guay market  for  iron  and  steel  products 
with  the  United  States. 

Chilean  Trade. 

Chile,  on  the  west  coast,  as  has  frequently 
been  explained,  in  the  past  has  been  a  very 
.good  purchaser  of  iron  and  steel  products 
on  account  of  'ts  railroad  building  and  its 
harbor  and  other  public  improvements.  It 
is  also  a  good  purchaser  of  mining  machin- 
ery. 

Detailed  statistics  by  classes  and  coun- 
tries of  origin  of  Chilean  trade  are  not  j-et 
available.  Something  may  be  learned,  how- 
ever, from  the  broad  general  grouping  of 
which  the  import  statistics  are  made  up. 
A  large  portion  of  iron  and  steel  products 
come  under  the  head  of  "mineral  products", 
while  "machinery''  answers  for  the  balance. 
Under  this  general  grouping  some  conclu- 
sion may  be  drawn  from  the  following  tab- 
ular summary  of  imports  of  1913: 

Mineral  products.  Machinery. 

Total     $22,2-5,078         $14,961,485 

United   States    . .  .        4,428,199  3,333,894 

United    Kingdom        6,147,821  4,542,633 

Germany     8,119,413  5,491,779 

Belgium  has  a  large  trade  with  Chile  in 
mineral  products,  the  total  for  the  year 
given  having  amounted  to  $2,497,000,  made 
up  principally  of  steel  r.'iils. 

United  States  Must  Buy  More  From 
South  America. 

There  is  a  forgotten  side  to  tliis  matter 
of  South  American  trade.  American  man- 
ufacturers and  exporters  who  are  searching 
for  wider  markets  overlook  that  some  of 
the  countries  may  also  be  hunting  for  ex- 
panded markets  for  their  products  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  present  situation  it 
is  quite  essential  that  the  market  for  South 
American  products  in  the  United  States  be 
enlarged  since  mucli  of  the  European  mar- 
ket is  shut  off. 

The  raw  material  which  may  be  wanted 
for  the  iron  and  steel  and  allied  industries 
need   in   no   way  be   interfered   with   by   the 
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war.  The  onlj-  questicMi  i-  i..  what  extent 
additicinal  raw  produet>  may  l)e  absorbed 
by  the  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Manganese  exists  in  Brazil  in  superabun- 
dance, and  it  can  hardly  be  assumed  that 
the  European  war  interferes  with  llu-  .-iljil- 
ity  to  supply  it.  In  an  article  on  Brazil, 
published  in  "The  Iron  Age"  on  .\pril  2, 
I  explained  the  richness  of  the  Brazilian 
manganese  deposits,  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  be  mined  and  the  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities  which  now  e.xist.  If  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  United  States 
is  embarrassed  for  lack  of  Brazilian  man- 
ganese, it  is  simply  a  case  of  holdup  by  the 
Brazilians. 

The  scare  of  the  automobile  industry  over 
a  prospective  shortage  of  rubber,  because 
of  the  war,  may  or  may  not  be  justified,  al- 
though the  supply  from  the  Belgian  Congo 
is  undoubtedly  in  danger,  and  there  may  be 
interference  with  shipments  from  the  Straits 
.Settlement.  But  the  .Amazon  has  an  abun- 
dant reserve  supply.  The  hundreds  of 
boats  which  a  few  months  ago  were  tied  up 
at  Para  are  doubtless  now  busy.  The  jump 
in  the  price  of  Amazon  rubber  ought  to  help 
Brazil  through  its  economic  crisis,  since  the 
drop  in  price  was  one  of  the  prime  causes 
of  the   trouble. 

Chilean  nitrates  hav<;  been  used  by  the 
manufacturers  of  explos'ves  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  may  be  that  since  the  war  is 
spreading  and  explosives  will  be  in  greater 
demand,  larger  quantities  of  the  nitrates 
can  be  absorbed,  regardless  of  their  utility 
as  fertilizers. 

Smelt  Bolivian  Tin  Concentrates  Here. 

Bolivian  tin  is  a  raw  material  that,  by 
every  reason  of  sound  industrial  policy, 
ought  to  be  smelted  in  the  United  States. 
The  tin  concentrates  which  heretofore  have 
been  brought  down  to  Antofagasta  and 
shipped  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  or 


around  the  Horn,  can  now  coine  up  tlirougli 
the  Canal  and  reduce  the  war  risk.  With 
Hamburg  shut  out  entirely,  and  with  some 
danger  attending  shipments  of  tin  concen- 
trates to  Liverpool,  the  beginning  of  the  tin 
smelting  industry  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
should  not  be  far  distant. 

Chilean  copper  heretofore  has  gone  large- 
ly to  England  and  Germany.  The  low  grade 
ores  from  the  Braden  mine,  near  Santiago, 
went  to  England.  Most  likely  means  will 
be  found  for  absorbing  larger  quantities  of 
Chilean  copper  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company's 
Tofo  iron  ore  mines  in  Chile  were  acquired 
in  order  to  supply  the  Bethlehem  works, 
there  will  be  none  of  this  traffic  to  divert 
from  other  countries. 

Peruvian  copper  has  been  so  largely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  United  States  that  there  will 
not  be  large  additional  quantities  to  be  tak- 
en by  this  country,  yet  there  will  be  some 
increase. 

These  facts  are  cited  briefly  because  it  is 
always  well  to  remember  that  in  supplying 
products  to  South  America,  which  hereto- 
fore have  been  supplied  by  the  European 
belligerents,  it  is  likewise  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  absorb  some  of  the  South 
.■American  products  which  they  have  ab- 
sorbed. 

.\  final  hint  may  be  given  on  the  general 
subject.  Ample  data  have  been  gathered 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  regarding  the  de- 
tails of  South  -American  trade.  The  reports 
of  the  Consuls  to  the  State  Department 
give  much  useful  information  regarding 
trade  conditions.  The  reports  of  the  De. 
partment  of  Commerce  give  a  vast  amount 
of  technical  data.  What  the  .\mericari  man- 
ufacturer and  exporter  should  do  is  to  di- 
gest this  official  information  carefully  and 
not  seek  to  gulp  it  down  at  one  swallow. 
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WAR  AND  CONTRACTS 


A  British  Point  of  View  on  Contracts  and  Payment  of  Debts. 


All  iirticU-  nil  ■■Tlio  Effect  of  \\:n-  cii 
Contracts  aiiil  raynu-iit  of  Debts,"  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Hutchison,  appeared  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  "Commercial  Re- 
view" (London).  In  the  course  of  his  ar- 
ticle .Mr.  Ilutcliison  remarks  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  in  some  instances  (relating 
particularly  to  alien  enemies)  are  uncer- 
tain. There  has  never  been  a  similar  situ- 
ation to  the  one  now  existing  in  civilized 
times,  and  various  complications  concern- 
ing the  conflict  nf  luiglish  and  foreign  laws 
have  arisen  whicli.  in  all  probability,  will  be 
the  subject  of  future  litigation. 

In  regard  to  contracts  made  between 
Briti.--h  subjects  and  other  persons  who  are 
not  alien  enemies,  made  with  persons  who 
are  alien  enemies,  entered  into  before  the 
declaration  of  war.  Mr.  Hutchison  says: 
The  general  principle  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  is  that  there 
must  be  an  absolute  interruption  and  inter- 
diction of  all  commercial  intercourse  and 
dealings  with  alien  enemies.  Subject,  there- 
fore, to  explanations  and  qualifications, 
that  principle  of  law  must  regulate  alt  con- 
tracts. 

To  prevent  a  possible  misunderstanding, 
however,  it  is  wise,  before  dealing  in  de- 
tail with  the  different  kinds  of  contracts, 
to  mention  the  much  debated  Article  23  (h) 
of  The  Hague  regulations,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  is  prohibited  to  declare  extinguished, 
suspended  or  unenforceable  in  a  court  of 
law  the  rights  and  actions  of  the  nationals 
of  the   adverse   party." 

This  article  has  been  held  by  all  interna- 
tional lawyers,  except  those  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  to  admit  alien  ene- 
mies to  the  position  of  a  persona  standi  in 
judicio.  England  ;md  the  United  States, 
however,  declare  that  the  intention  of  the 
provision  was  that  it  should  only  apply  to 
the  parties  in  authority  on  a  military  oc- 
cupation  of  an   enemy's   State. 

However,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  whether 
it  was  intended  as  a  direction  for  all  coun- 
tries to  adopt  the  provisions  as  binding  on 
the  State  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  it 
cannot  be  part  of  the  English  law,  because 
there  has  been  no  act  of  Parliament  to  en- 
force   it.      It    inav    therefore    be    dismissed 


fr'>m   the   present   considerations. 

Contracts  entered  into  with  alien  ene- 
mies before  war  is  declared  may  be  abso- 
lutely void  or  merely  suspended,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  each  particular  con- 
tract. 

For  the  purposes  of  considering  this 
general  principle,  a  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  executed  contracts,  which, 
for  the  purposes  of  these  remarks,  may  be 
considered  as  contracts  which  'have  been 
wholly  performed  by  one  party  to  the  con- 
tract, leaving  an  obligation  by  the  second 
party,  and  executory  contracts,  which  may 
be  considered  as  contracts  in  respect  of 
which  something  remains  to  be  done  by 
both   parties. 

Executed  contracts  remain  binding  after 
the  declaration  of  war  unless  the  obliga- 
tion remaining  to  be  performer  by  the  one 
party  cannot  by  reason  of  its  character  be 
suspended  until  after  the  war,  but  no  action 
can  be  brought  to  enforce  such  obligations 
until  peace  has  been  signed.  This  general 
principle  applies  particularly  to  contracts 
which  only  require  for  their  complete  per- 
formance the  payment  of  money. 

Where  the  upperformed  obligations  cre- 
ated by  executed  contracts  are  not  merely 
obligations  to  pay  money,  and  the  proper 
performance  of  such  obligations  means  in- 
tercourse of  dealings  with  an  alien  enemy 
during  the  war,  the  contracts  are  absolute- 
1  void.  It  is  possible  that  after  the  war 
money  paid  in  respect  of  such  contracts, 
under  which  no  consideration  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  party  paying  the  money,  may 
be  recovered  on  the  ground  of  failure  of 
consideration;  but  this  statement  of  law 
is  given  with  all  reserve. 

It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  by  the 
law  of  England,  the  legal  right  and  remedy 
in  respect  of  debts  due.  to  or  by  an  alien 
enemy  are  suspended  during  hostilities.  On 
the  signing  of  peace  the  right  and  remedy 
are  revived.  (Wolf  v.  Oxholm,  6  M  and 
S  n2.) 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  such  debts 
cannot  be  recovered,  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  illegal  to  pay  any  such  debt  if  it 
involves  the  transmission  of  money  to  the 
enemy  State.  If,  however,  an  alien  enemy 
has    a    recognized    agent    in    England    who 
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was  duly  appointed  before  the  decUiratinn 
of  war,  payment  to  such  an  agent  would 
not  be  illegal,  but,  even  then,  the  agent 
must  not,  in  any  circumstances,  transmit 
the  same  money  to  the  enemy  State  or  in 
any  manner  have  any  commercial  inter- 
course or  dealings  with  his  principal  on  the 
matter. 

There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  rights  and  remedies  to  sue 
for  debts  are  suspended,  namely: 

1.  An  enemy  subject  who  does  not  bear 
enemy  character  because  he  is  resident  in 
a  neutral  country  or  because  he  resides  in 
Great  Britain  under  a  license  either  ex- 
pressed or  implied  (from  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  expulsion  order  promulgated)  can  sue 
or  be  sued  in  the  British  or  American 
courts. 

2.  An  action  may  possibly  be  brought  in 
the  English  courts  if  all  parties  were  to 
waive  their  objections,  but  this  question  is 
by  no  means  settled,  and,  in  fact.  Lord 
Davey  suggested  that  such  a  course  would 
be  against  public  policy.  (Jansen  v.  Drie- 
fontein  Consolidated  Mines,  1902,  A.C.  505.) 

.'i.  It  has  been  decided  that  a  dividend 
payable  under  a  bankruptcy  in  respect  of  a 
debt  properly  due  and  payable  before  a 
declaration  of  w-ar  to  an  alien  enemy  ought 
to  be  retained  in  hand  for  payment  to  him 
after  peace  has  been  signed  (ex  parte 
Bouss-maker,  13  Ves.  71). 


It  is  possible  that  the  court  might  recog- 
nize an  action  against  an  alien  enemy  who 
has  property  in  this  country  on  w'hich  a 
judginent  could  be  executed,  provided  that 
the  action  was  in  respect  of  a  contract 
which  was  executed  in  the  sense  above  men- 
tioned prior  to  the  declaration  of  war;  but 
this  point  does  not  appear  to  have  been  es- 
tablished in  any  recorded  case  in  England. 
The  principle  was  accepted  in  America 
(Dorsey  v.  Kyle,  1869  3  Maryland).  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  there 
may  be  technical  difficulties  in  pursuing 
such  a  remedy  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
in  serving  process,  etc. 

Executory  contracts  may  on  a  declara- 
tion of  war  become  absolutely  void  or  be 
merely  suspended,  according  to  the  char- 
acter  of   each    individual   contract. 

If  the  time  of  performance  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  contract,  or  is  very  material, 
and  where  the  due  performance  of  obliga- 
tions thereunder  would  mean  intercourse 
or  dealing  with  an  alien  enemy  during  war, 
the  contract  may  be  considered  as  abso- 
lutely void.  If  the  time  of  performance  is 
immaterial  and  there  need  be  no  risk  of 
intercourse  or  dealing  with  an  alien  enemy, 
tlicn  such  a  contract  may  be  suspended  un- 
til  peace  has  been  signed. 

Mr.  Hutchison  also  discusses  the  mora- 
torium and  other  matters  of  importance  to 
traders  in  present  circumstances. 


RAILROAD  EARNINGS, 


The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  cover  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  having  gross  income 
of  $1,000,000  or  over  per  year  The  statements  are  per  mile  of  road  operated,  and 
show   gross   revenue   from  operations,  operating  expenses  and  net  operating  revenue. 


Revenue. 

1911-12  

Expenses  Net. 

1912-13  

Revenue.  Expenses 

.  Net. 

1913-14  

Revenue.  Expenses 

Net. 

July  .. 

.  $1,025 

$698 

$327 

$1,113 

$750 

$363 

$1,161 

$814 

$348 

Aug.  . 

.  1,119 

726 

393 

1.211 

776 

435 

1,219 

831 

388 

Sept.  . 

.  1,137 

725 

411 

1,206 

775 

430 

1,237 

832 

405 

Oct.  .. 

1,175 

749 

425 

1,311 

827 

484 

1,294 

870 

424 

Nov.  . 

.   1,093 

.   734 

360 

1,213 

806 

407 

1,163 

824 

339 

Dec.  . 

1,046 

720 

326 

1,159 

799 

360 

1,100 

800 

299 

Jan.  . 

932 

728 

203 

1,087 

803 

284 

1,005 

776 

229 

Feb.  . 

964 

710 

254 

1,011 

752 

259 

900 

729 

171 

Mar.  . 

.   1,051 

746 

305 

1,081 

799 

282 

1,076 

782 

294 

April 

974 

717 

257 

1,065 

802 

262 

1,02- 

763 

258 

May  . 

.   1,030 

735 

295 

1,150 

830 

320 

1.030 

779 

250 

June  . 

1,075 

737 

339 

1,140 

803 

337 

Totals 

$12,621 

$8,725 

$3,895 

$13,754 

$9,530 

$4,225 

*  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  not  yet  available. 
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TOPICAL  TALKS  ON  IRON. 


XVIII.     The   World's   Consumption. 


Tlie  wcirld's  pnuluction  of  pig  iron  is 
about  75,000.000  tons.  The  world's  "steel" 
production  is  frc(|ucntly  stated  in  figures 
indicating  almost  as  large  a  tonnage  as  that 
of  pig  iron,  but  such  figures  arc  quite  mis- 
leading, since  they  refer  to  ingots  and  cast- 
ings and  nni  to  linishcd  rolled  steel  in  form 
suited  for  fabrication.  The  rolling  produ- 
ces a  great  deal  of  scrap,  which  goes 
thnnigh  the  steel  making  process  again  and 
this  enters  twice  into  the  figures  purport- 
ing to  show  the  "steel  production".  The 
production  <.if  linislied  rolled  iron  and  steel 
is  probably  at  best  between  55,000,000  and 
60,000,000  tons,  while  the  tonnage  of  iron 
castings,  made  partly  from  pig  iron  and 
partly  from  scrap,  is  probably  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  25,000,000  tons  at  least.  The 
total  production  of  rolled  steel,  rolled  iron, 
steel  castings  and  iron  castings,  is  probably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  80,000,000  to  85,- 
000,000  tons,' in  a  year  of  fairly  full  pro- 
duction, like  l!)i;i.  It  would  be  better,  in- 
deed, to  say  that  such  was  the  production 
in  1913,  for  production  was  heavier  in  that 
year  than  in  any  preceding  year,  and  was 
ab.  lUt  double  that  .'f  15  years  earlier. 

The  countries  uf  largest  production  are 
also  the  countries  of  largest  consumption, 
for  production  stimulates  consumption  by 
offering  the  material  at  relatively  low  pri- 
ces, and  consumption  stimulates  demand. 
Tlie  United  States,  Germany.  England, 
France  and  Belgium  produce  more  tlian  ilO 
per  cent  of  all  the  iron  and  steel,  and  con- 
sume within  their  borders  (including  some 
interchange  between  them)  about  85  per 
cent  of  their  production,  although  the  dis- 
tribution of  population  is  more  nearly  the 
other  way,  the  rest  of  the  world  having  not 


far  from  85  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
non-producing  markets  is  of  course  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  non-producing  markets,  frequently 
called  "neutral  markets"  take  jiractically 
nothing  but  finished  goods  ready  fi>r  actual 
consumption  or  use.  They  do  not  make 
machinery,  hardware  or  cutlery,  but  buy 
these  products  in  finished  form.  They  have 
a  fairly  large  consumption  of  wire  for  fen- 
cing, nails  for  building  and  sheets  for  more 
or  less  permanent  structures.  The  .great- 
est consumption  nf  iron  and  steel  in  the 
neutral  countries,  however,  is  for  perma- 
nent improvements,  the  building  of  rail- 
ways and  bridges  and  the  laying  of  pipe 
lines.  The  important  feature  about  this 
consumption  is  that  it  depends  chiefly  up- 
on industrial  development  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  financing.  Xo  "neutral  market"  has 
a  definite  and  regular  demand  for  any  im- 
portant tonnage  of  steel.  On  the  other 
hand  they  all  have  almost  unlimited  possi- 
bilities. Thus  there  is  no  standard,  no  con- 
ventional per  capita  consumption,  to  which 
such  markets  may  be  expected  to  grow  up 
tu.  While  the  per  capita  consumption  in 
the  United  States  is  something  like  a  quar- 
ter of  a  ton  per  annum,  a  new  country,  with 
great  mineral  and  agricultural  possibilities, 
might  easily  have  half  a  ton  or  a  ton  per 
capita  consumption  per  annum,  fcu"  a  limit- 
ed period,  if  the  work  could  be  financed. 
The  actual  experience  tlius  far  has  been,  of 
course,  of  actual  per  capita  consumption 
very  much  less  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  possibilities  of  the  future  are  another 
matter. 
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THE  SITUATION, 

The  war  made  it  necessary  that  the  iron 
and  steel  market  should  pass  through  three 
stages,  destruction,  stagnation  and  recon- 
struction. Destruction,  owing  to  the  partial 
Ijreaking  down  of  credits  and  the  stoppage 
of  exports,  stagnation,  when  the  full  effect 
of  the  breakdown  came  to  be  felt,  and  re- 
construction, when  the  needs  of  foreign 
countries,  shut  oflf  from  their  former  sources 
of  supply,  should  force  the  esta])Iishment 
of  financial  operations  which  would  enable 
business  to  be  done.  .August  marked  the 
period  of  destruction,  and  this  month  falls 
in  the  period  of  stagnation.  When  the  per- 
iod of  reconstruction  will  really  begin  re- 
mains in  doubt. 

As  to  Inlying  of  iron  and  steel  products. 
the  full  measure  of  the  stagnation  has  al- 
ready been  experienced.  As  to  production 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  inflow  of  new 
business,  in  the  early  days  of  September, 
is  much  below  the  rate  of  shipping,  thus 
far  only  slightly  reduced  from  the  rate  of 
July  and  the  fore  part  of  August,  and  thus 
the  trend  in  production  is  towards  still 
lower  levels. 

In  brief,  the  situation,  as  already  indi- 
cated, is  one  of  stagnation.  What  is  in 
men's  minds  is  that  eventually  a  period  of 
great  prosperity  will  occur,  but  that  the 
time  of  its  inception  is  very  indefinite  and 
that  in  any  event  it  behooves  everyone  to 
exercise  the  utmost  caution  and  be  ultra 
conservative.  One  of  the  features  distin- 
.guishing  the  present  from  other  periods  of 
stagnation  is  that  producers  are  disposed 
to  adhere  strictly  to  recognized  market 
prices,  holding  this  as  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  conservatism  should  be  exercised,  it 
being  desirable  that  order  books  should  be 
kept  ready  for  a  large  inflow  of  business 
at  any  time. 

Trends   in   the   Trade. 

The  trends  in  tlie  trade  to  which  the  mar- 
ket reviewer  ordinarily  must  pay  attention 
m  an  effort  to  depict  prospects  are  poorly 
marked  at  the  moment  and  entirely  lack 
the  significance  they  usually  possess.  As 
the  war  in  all  its  magnitude  was  thrust  upon 
the  world  in  a  few  days,  barely  a  week,  so 
the  disruption  of  financial  and  commercial 
movements  was  sudden  and  complete,  and 
the    downward    trends    thus    caused,    in    ac- 


tivity and  in  confidence,  were  quickly  con- 
summated. Few  trends  of  this  sort  now 
remain,  the  only  conspicuous  one  l)eing 
the  trend  towards  decreased  output  as  busi- 
ness on  hooks  is  worked  off  and  the  effect 
of  light  buying  for  several  weeks  comes  to 
be  felt  more  and  more.  In  prices  there  is 
no  trend;  the  market  in  iron  and  steel  has 
simply  halted  upon  a  recognized  basis,  with 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  sellers  to 
modify  the  existing  level  in  either  direction. 
In  Inlying  there  is  no  downward  trend,  nor 
is  there  any  upward  trend.  Such  an  up- 
ward trend  would  indeed  most  clearly 
mark  the  arrival  of  the  period  of  recon- 
struction and  recovery  and  neither  in  this 
nor  in  any  other  respect  do  we  find  material 
for  a  theory  that  this  period,  though  in- 
evitably it  must  come,  has  j-et  arrived. 

Export  Trade. 

I'ossible  export  trade  in  iron  and  steel 
must  be  divided  sharply  into  two  classes. 
Failure  to  make  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion we  shall  outline  has  been  the  occasion 
in  the  past  few  weeks  of  much  error  in 
diagnosing  the  future  and  measuring  the 
benefits  which  at  such  terrible  cost  to  others 
may  eventually  come  to  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  of  the  United  States.  The  funo'amen- 
tal  distinction  to  l)e  made  is  between  ex- 
port business  in  semi-finished  material  to 
En.gland,  and  exports  of  finished  goods  to 
actual  consuming  markets.  Just  prior  to 
the  war  England  had  been  drawing  from 
(iernianj'  and  Belgium  unfinished  steel,  in 
1)looms.  slabs,  l)illets,  sheet  and  tin  bars 
and  wire  rods,  about  lialf  a  million  tons 
annually.  England,  (ierniany,  France  and 
Belgium  were  exporting  to  non-producing, 
or  the  so-called  "neutral  markets"  some 
7.000,000  or  8.000.000  tons  annually  of  fin- 
ished iron  and  steel.  Immediately  upon  the 
tying  up  of  tlic  German  and  Belgian  works 
the  English  consumers  of  the  unfinished 
steel  in  question  Iiecame  eager  to  assure 
themselves  that,  if  necessary,  the  United 
States  could  be  drawn  upon  for  the  ma- 
terial no  longer  obtainable  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  enquiries  were  at  once  dispatched. 

Promptly  there  arose  in  the  L'nited 
States  a  theory  that  with  supplies  of  finished 
products  more  or  less  completely  sliut  off 
from  England  and  the  Continent,  the  neu- 
tral markets  would  require  the  United 
States  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  loose 
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talk  Hi  a  laryc  ixixirt  trade  troiu  the  United 
States  in  the  ininiediate  future  quickly 
arose.  Then  came  the  fatal  error  on  the 
part  of  many  ol)servers  of  assuming  that 
the  enquiry  for  unlinished  steel  from  Eng- 
land rtprescnted  the  lirst  fruits  of  the  gen- 
i  r;il  movement  expected.  Differentiating 
these  two  classes  of  export  prospects,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  clear  that  England's  pos- 
sible desire  for  American  unfinisTied  steel 
is  one  thing,  arising  immediately  and  being 
in  substance  along  the  line  of  England  send- 
ing finished  steel  to  neutral  markets,  and  de- 
mand for  finished  steel  from  neutral  markets 
an  entirely  different  thing,  dependent  upon 
the  ability  of  neutral  markets  to  finance  pur- 
chases. The  one  demand  by  no  means  sug- 
gests the  other. 

England  is  conducting  two  contests,  each 
uitli   all    the   vigor   of  which   she   is   capable. 


the  one  in  a  war  with  Germany,  the  other 
in  an  effort  to  capture  all  the  trade  Ger- 
many is  forced  to  relinquish.  To  furnish 
England  with  unfinished  steel  is  in  large 
measure  to  confess  our  inaliility  to  meet 
her  competition  in  neutral  markets,  and  to 
regard  such  business  as  a  tangible  and  im- 
portant result  of  the  war  is  to  renounce 
belief  in  our  ability  to  build  up  a  large 
direct  export  trade  in  finished  materials  to 
neutral  markets. 

From  this  viewpoint  we  refuse  to  adopt 
at  par  the  views  l)ein.g  so  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  these  days  that  we  have  in  our 
hands  assurance  of  a  large  iron  and  steel 
export  trade  in  the  very  near  future.  We 
have  prospects,  or  hopes,  but  the  export 
enquiry  we  have  in  hand,  being  largely  for 
unfinished  steel  for  England,  we  regard  as 
distinctly    no    measure    of    these    prospects. 


PIG  IRON  PRICES. 

(Averaged  from  daily  quotations;  at  Philadelphia,    Buffalo,    Cleveland    and    Chicago, 
prices  are  delivered). 

No.  3  fdy Ferro-     Fur- 
Bessemer,  Basic,  No.2  fdy,  Basic  No.  3X   fdy,  Cleve-     Chi-      Birm-  mangan-  nace 


1913- 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  . 
Mar.  .. 
April  . 
May  .. 
June  .  . 
July  .. 
Aug.  . . 
Sept... 
Oct.  . . 
Nov... 
Dec.   . . 


17.25 
17.25 
17.20 
17.00 
17.00 
16.34 
15.86 
15.63 
15.75 
15.67 
15.23 
14.95 


Year  ..  16.26 
1914— 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 


14.06 
14.13 
14.20 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


■Valley- 

16.50 
16.43 
16.14 
15.87 
15.25 
14.50 
14.40 
14.09 
14.00 
13.97 
13.28 
12.83 


12.51 
13.21 
13.05 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


17.50 
17.12 
16.60 
15.66 
14.73 
14.18 
13.88 
13.94 
14.00 
13,83 
13.57 
13.38 


Phila.  Phila. Buffalo.  land.    cage,     ingham.     ese.*     cokef 


18.00 
17.75 
17.50 
17.00 
16.50 
16.50 
15.90 
15.25 
15.25 
15.25 
15.13 
14.75 


18.4917.50 
18.2317.22 
17.8116.79 
17.4915.96 
16.7715.58 
16.2614.43 
15.6614.01 
15.5614.20 
15.9714.25 
15.9414.35 
15.6113.96 
14.9813.32 


17.75 
17.44 
16.75 
15.41 
15.56 
14.95 
14.68 
14.50 
14.55 
14.73 
14.35 
13.76 


18.48 
17.87 
17.75 
17.60 
16.67 
16.24 
15.38 
15.44 
15.50 
15.50 
15.43 
14.83 


13.72 
13.46 
13.04 
12.60 
11.74 
10.89 
10.50 
10.85 
11.20 
11.48 
10.80 
10.50 


65.00 
65.00 
64.00 
61.00 
61.00 
61.00 
59.00 
56.70 
54.50 
50.28 
50.00 
47.00 


14.77        14.87        16.23        16.5615.13       15.37       16.39       11.73       57.87 


13.00 
13.21 
13.25 
13.25 

13.17 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


14.25 
14.00 
14.10 
14.25 
14.10 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


14.6912.76 
14.8813.02 
15.0013.38 
15.0013.75 
14.9113.57 
14.5113.01 
14.4013.00 
14.2S13.18 


13.30 
13.56 
13.75 
14.21 
14.25 
14.35 
13.81 
13.75 


*  Contract  price,  f.o.b.  Baltimore;  tPrompt,  f.o.b.  Conn 
t  Spot  shipment:  no  contract  market. 


14.35 
14.46 
14.75 
14.75 

14.68 
14.31 
14.38 
14.44 
cUiville 


10.63 
10.53 
10.75 
10.53 
10.30 
10.39 
10.06 

10.00 
ovens 


43.42 
38.33 
38.40 
38.00 
38.00 
38.00 
37.50 
lll.OOi 


3.85 
2.60 
2.47 
3.20 
2.15 
2.20 
2.50 
2.50 
2.37 
2.10 
1.88 
1.77 


2.38 

1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.90 

1.83 
1.80 
1.75 

1.74 
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TIk-  business  is  farther  away  than   in   swnu- 
quarters  is  assumed. 

There  has  been  a  strong  inclination  to 
take  for  granted  the  idea  that  the  establish- 
ment of  means  of  shipment  to  neutral  mar- 
kets represented  the  removal  of  the  only 
desideratum  to  a  large  expansion  in  our 
trade.  This  is  unquestionably  another  er- 
ror. The  neutral  markets  must  be  in  posi- 
tion to  buy,  and  means  must  be  afforded 
lor  making  payment.  Purchases  in  neutral 
markets  have,  in  the  final  analyses,  been 
largely  the  result  of  English  and  continen- 
tal financing,  now  practically  withdrawn. 
We  have  never  done  any  financing  to  speak 
of  beyond  our  own  borders,  or  at  least 
beyond  the  borders  of  our  own  continent 
of  Xoi-th  America.  Thus  there  must  be 
furnished  means  for  financing,  and  means 
for  completing  payment.  Gradually  these 
means  will  be  developed,  but  months  rather 
tlian  weeks  will  be  required. 


The  e.\port  situation  at  the  nionient  i^ 
that  while  in  1912  we  exported  an  average 
of  about  250,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  a 
month  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  tlii^ 
year  about  140,000  tons  a  month,  our  ex 
ports  at  the  moment  are  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  140,000  tons  a  month.  There  have 
been  sales  of  a  few  thousand  tons  of  rod> 
to  England,  and  perhaps  some  tonnages  of 
billets  and  sheet  bars.  .\  little  new  export 
l)usiness  has  been  taken,  some  of  it  busincs.- 
already  placed  with  Germany,  and  export 
enquiry  seems  to  be  opening  up  in  a  mod 
erate  way,  but  all  that  is  thus  far  tangiliK- 
represents  a  smaller  volume  of  export  busi- 
ness than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

The  Future. 

On  all  hands  it  is  frankly  admitted  that] 
the   future,   both  immediate   and  distant, 
impossible    to    judge    with    any    degree 
confidence.       Prognostications    are    large^ 
speculative,    but    inasmuch    as    all    men    arel 


HNISHED  STEEL  PRICES. 

(Averaged  from  daily  quotations,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.) 

Composite 
Wire     Cut  Sheets  Tin       Finished 

Plates.  Bars.  Pipe.  Wire.      Nails.  Nails.     Black.  Galv.    plate.       steel. 


Shapes 
1913— 

January    ....  1.50 

February    . .  1.45 

March    1.45 

April    1.45 

May     1.45 

June    1.45 

July 1.45 

August    ....  1.45 

September..  1.40 

October    ...  1.39 

November  1.34 

December    .  .  1.24 

Year   1.42 

1914— 

January    ....  1.20 

February    . .  1.25 

March  1.21 

\pril    1.18 

May     1.15 

June    112 

July    1.12 

.\Hgust    ....  I.IH 


1.50 

1.40 

80 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.32 

3.47 

3.60 

1.7737 

1.45 

1.40 

80 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7625 

1.45 

1.40 

80 

1.56 

1.76 

1.70 

3.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7646 

1.45 

1.40 

79i 

1.60 

1.80 

1.70 

2.35 

3.45 

3.60 

1.7743 

1.45 

1.40 

79i 

1.60 

1.80 

1.70 

2.35 

■  3.40 

3.60 

1.7788 

1.45 

1.40 

79 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.29 

3.38 

3.60 

1.7719 

1.45 

1.40 

79 

1.50 

1.70 

1.70 

2.25 

3.31 

3.60 

1.7600 

1.44 

1.40 

791 

1.47 

1.67 

1.60 

2.20 

3.25 

3.60 

1.7400 

1.40 

1.40 

80 

1.43 

1.63 

1.60 

2.12 

3.17 

3.60 

1.7093 

1.36 

1.39 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

2.04 

3.08 

3.50 

1.6779 

1.29 

1.30 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.98 

2.98 

3.40 

1.6203 

1.21 

1.22 
1.38 

80 
793 

1.35 
1.50 

1.55 
1.70 

1.60 
1.66 

1.90 
2.21 

2.90 
3.28 

3.40 
3.56 

1.5558 

1.41 

1.7241 

1.20 

1.20 

80 

1.33 

1.53 

1.60 

1.86 

2.86 

3.40 

1.5394 

1.21 

1.22 

79  i 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.95 

2.95 

3.10 

1.5794 

1.18 

1.20 

79J 

1.40 

l.GO 

1.60 

1.95 

2.95 

3.40 

1.5638 

1.15 

J  15 

79i 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.90 

2.89 

3.39 

1.533T 

1.14 

1.14 

80 

1.38 

1.58 

1.60 

1.85 

2.79 

3.30 

1.5078 

1.10 

1.12 

80 

1.30 

1.50 

1.58 

1.81 

2.7C 

3.30 

1.4750 

1.11 

1.12 

80 

1.32 

1.52 

1.55 

1.80 

2.75 

3.30 

1.4805 

1.18 

1.18 

80 

1.37 

1.57 

1.55 

1.88 

2.87 

3.50 

1.5431 

Till-    STKF.l.    .WD    MlVl'Al,    DIflF.S'l 


IRON  AND  STEEL 


ii|iially  uncertain  there  is  us  much  taiiKihle 
v:ilui-  ill  predictions  as  at  any  other  time. 
'Iluit  there  are  no  definite  signs  that  tlie 
recent  staRnation  has  been  broken  should 
be  j^enerally  admitted,  and  since  in  some 
respects  the  industry  has  not  yet  felt,  in 
reduced  production,  the  full  effect  of  the 
extremely  light  buying  of  recent  weeks,  it 
seems  moderately  certain  that  a  condition 
at  least  bordering  on  stagnation  will  obtain 
fur  some  time  to  come.  One  should  divest 
himself  of  the  idea  that  everything  hinges 
upon   the   future  of  exports,  but  should   re- 


member that  tliere  was,  before  tlie  war, 
good  ground  for  expecting  a  very  consider- 
able revival  in  domestic  trade,  and  should 
also  rememljer  that  the  war  has  not  affected 
our  very  excellent  crops.  These  are  favor- 
al)le  factors.  .'\  moderate  buying  power 
may  be  restored  to  neutral  markets  in  a 
short  time,  within  a  period  of  a  very  few 
montlis,  and  while  England  will  make  a 
strong  effort  to  expand  her  trade,  her  re- 
sources in  the  direction  of  expansion  in 
production  are  vastly  less  than  our  own. 
Pig  Iron. 
Buyiii.g   iif   pig   iron   was   extremely   light 


U,  S,  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  OPERATIONS, 


EARNINGS  AND  UNFILLED  ORDERS. 


Earnings  by  Quarters. 

Net  earnings  by  quarters  since 
Quarter.  1914.  1913. 

1st    $17,994,381  $34,436,801 

2nd     30,457,596     41,310,813 

3rd    38,450,400 

4th     33,036,349 

Year    137,133,363 

1911.  1910. 

1st    $33,519,203  $37,616,876 

2nd    28,108,530     40,170,960 

3rd    29,522,725     37,365,187 

4th    23,155,018     25,901,730 

Year    104,305,466  141,054,753 


1908: 
1912. 

$17,826,973 
25,103,265 
30,063,512 
35,185,557 

108,178,307 
1909. 

$22,921,268 
29,340,491 
38,246,907 
40,982,746 

131,491,412 


1903.. 
1904.. 
1905. . 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914. . 


Unfilled  Orders. 

(At  end  of  the  Quarter) : 
First.  Second.  Third  Fourth. 
5,410,719  4,666,578  3,278,742  3,215,123 
4,136,961  3,192,277  3,027,436  4,696,203 
5,579,560  4,829,655  5,865,377  7,605,086 
7,018,712  6,809,584  7,936,884  8,489,718 
8,043,858  7,603,878  6,425,008  4,643,553 
3,765,343  3,313,8^6  3,431,977  3,603,527 
3,542,590  4,057,939  4,796,833  5,927,031 
5,402,514  4,357,794  3,158,106  3,674,757 
3,447,301  3,361,058  3,611,317  5,084,761 
5,304,841  5,807,346  6,551,507  7,932,164 
7,468,956  5,807,317  5,003,785  4,282,108 
4,653.835    


BOOKINGS  AND  SHIPMENTS. 

In  this  table,  first  two  columns,  percent- 
ages of  bookings  and  shipments  to  total  ca- 
pacity, are  our  estimates,  while  last  column 
is  derived  from  official  reports  of  "unfilled 
tonnage"  while  third  percentage  column  is 
directly  computed  from  this  tonnage  column. 
Ship-  Book-       Dif-  Dif- 

1913 —  ments.  ings.  ference.     ference. 

%        %  %  Tons. 

June    94         99         -f  5         -|-  56,363 

July     82         95         -f-13         -(-149,733 

August    92        110         -f-18  -f-306,296 

September  .  98  135  -|-37  -f388,132 
October  ..  98  187  -f-89  -|-1,042,874 
November  .  96  130  -|-34  +358,512 
December    .  .    97       104  -f-  7  -f-  79,381 

January    1913    98  89         —  9         —104,796 

February     . .     98         82         — 16         — 170,654 

March    93         77         —16         —187,758 

April    93  51         —43         —490,194 

May     95  41         —54         —654,440 

June    93  47         — 46         —517,005 

July     90  55         —35         —407,961 

August     90         75         — 15         — 175,888 

September     .     83  74         — 18         — 319,683 

October     ...     87  74         —40         —490,018 

November  . .  70  59  — 11  — 117,420 
December  ..50  40  — 10  — 114,239 
January    1914    55  83  -|-38         -f331,573 

February    ...    67       105  -f38  -f 413, 764 

March    73  40         —32         —372,615 

.April    67  35  —32  —376,757 

May     63         37         —25         —278,908 

June    63  66  -f  3  -f-  34,697 

July    64  75  4-11  -f  125,733 

August      67  73  -(-5  +   54,743 


:!8«                                         rill':    STEEL  AXD  METAL    DIGEST  SeptcmberJ 

COMPARISON  OF  METAL  PRICES, 

Range  tor  1912.  Range  for  1913.  Range  for  1914.  Closing 

Pig  Iron.                                     High.  Low.  High.  Luw.  High.  Low.  Aug.  31, 

Bessemer,  valley    17.25  14.00  17.2.5  14.25  14.25  14.00  14.00 

Basic,   valley    16.50  12.25  iH.rM  12.50  13.25  12.50  13.00 

No.  2  foundry,  valley   18.00  13.00  17.50  13.00  13.25  13.00  13.00 

No.  2X   foundry,  Philadelphia  18.50  14.75  18.50  14.50  15.00  14.25  14.45 

No.  2  foundry,  Cleveland 17.75  13.25  17.75  13.50  14.25  13.25  13.75 

No.   2X    foundry.   Buffalo    17.25  13.50  IH.OO  13.00  1'.75  12.50  13.25 

No.  2  foundry,  Chicago   18  00  14.50  18.00  14.00  14.75  14.00  14.00 

No.   2   Southern,    Birmingham    14.00  9.75  14.00  10.50  10.75  10.00  10.00 

Scrap  Iron  and  Steel. 

Melting  steel,  Pittsburgh    16.25  12.50  15.00  10.75  12.00  11.00  11.50 

Heavy   melting  steel,   Chicago   14.00  10.75  13.25        9.00  11.00  9.00  9.75 

No.  1  R.R.  wrought,  Pittsburgh  16.25  13.00  15.75  11.50  12.75  11.50  .  11.75 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh    15.25  12.35  15.00  11.50  12.25  11.25  11.25 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia    17.00  11.75  14.75        9.75  11.25  9.75  10.75 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. 

Bessemer  rails,  mill   1.25  1.25  1.25        1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25 

Iron  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.65  1.25  1.65        1.35  1.35  1.25  1.25 

Iron   bars,    Philadelphia    1.67J4  1.22  1.67H    1.22J<^  1.27J4    1.17J4  l.nyi 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh  1.40  1.10  1.40        1.20  1.20  1.10  1.20 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh  1.50  1.10  l..-)0        1.20  1.20  1.10  1.20 

Structural  shapes,  Pittsburgh.     1.50  1.10  1.50        1.20  1.25  1.10  1.20 

Grooved  steel  skelp,  Pittsburgh  1.45  1.15  1.45        1.15  1.20  1.15  1.15 

Black  sheets,   Pittsburgh    2.25  1.80  2.35        1.80  2.00  1.80  3.00 

Galvanized   sheets,   Pittsburgh     3.40  2.80  3.50  2.80  3.00  2.75  3.00 

Tin  plate,  Pittsburgh   3.60  3.30  3.60        3.40  3.60  3.30  3.60 

Cut   nails,   Pittsburgh    1.70  1.50  1.70        1.60  1.60  1.55  1.55 

Wire   nails,   Pittsburgh    1.75  1.65  l.so        l..5fl  i.co  1.50  1.60 

Steel  pipe,  Pittsburgh   79%  81%  79%  80%  79J4%      80%  80% 

Connellsville  Coke  at  ovens. 

Prompt  furnace  4.25  1.80  4.35  1.75  3.00  1.70  1.70 

Prompt   foundry    4.50  1.90  4.50  2.40  3.50  2.35  2.25 

Metals — New  York. 

Straits    tin    51.05  42.05  50.70  36.75  65.00  30.00  38.50 

Lake  copper   17.80  14.15  17.00  14.50  15.50  13.50  13.63;/. 

Electrolytic   copper    17.75  13.95  16.87^  14.12^  14.87^  12.30  13.35 

Casting  copper    17.65  13.75  16.63J<$  1.3.87^  14.65  13.10  12.35 

Sheet   copper    23.00  19.00  32.00  19.75  20.35  18.00  18.00 

Lead  (Trust  price)    5.10  4.00  4.75         4.00  4.15  3.80  3.90 

Spelter    7.65  6.45  5.65          5.10  0.30  4.90  6.05 

Cooksons   antimony    10.50  7.12  9.00         7.35  33.00  7.00  15.50 

Aluminum    98-99%     28.00  18.50  27.12K'  18.50  31.50  17.37^  20.00 

Silver    645^  54J4  62%  56Mi  59^  5314  53J^ 

St  Louis. 

Lead    5.02^^  3.90  4.73;/;  3.85  4.1(1  .'i.Oo  3.73f4 

Spelter    7.50  6.25  5.S5  4.95  (5.00  4.70  5.90 

Sheet  zinc    (f.o.b.  smelter)    .  .  .      9.00  8.00  '.i.nn          7.00  s..-,0  7.00  8.50 

London.                                        £             £  £             £  £  £  £ 

Standard  tin,  prompts 233  183)4  232         166;/  188  132  *132 

Standard  copper,  prompts   ....      80-fe  60ii  77  61^  66J4  50  *56 

lead       23J4  15A  2i;/2  15iVi  20f^  IS  *-[H)^ 

Sp-lter   275^  25  26^     20^^  31^  3i;4  *31)4 

Sliver     29Hd     25ftd  35f^d35^d  27'4d23J^d  24>:i(! 

•  Closing  July  31st. 


nil-:  STiu:!.  and  mictai,  i>m;l".st 


COMPARISON  OF  SECURITY  PRICES, 

Range  for  1912.  Range  for  1913.  Range  for  1914.  Closing. 

Railroads.                                 High.  Low.  Higli.  Low.  High.  Low.  July  30, 

Atchison  Top.   &  Santa  Fe...    111J4  103>4  106^        90'4  lOOJ^        SdVi  89^ 

Atch.  Top.    &  Santa   Fe,   pfd.    104J4  lOlH  ^02^1        96  101 J4        97J4  97J4 

Baltimore   &   Ohio    lli?i  lOl'A  106.)^        90^  98J^        72  72 

Canadian   Pacific    283  226>^  366.>4  304  220'/^  156>/i  157^^ 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio    85J4  68>4  80            5T/s  68  4lH  H'A 

Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul    ....    1175^  99Ji  116J4        96J4  107J^  85  85J4 

Erie   R.   R 39J^  30  32}4        30^  32^  20J^  20}^ 

Great  Northern,  pfd 143^  126  132f^  lloj4  134J4  113  114 

Lehigh   Valley    185>i^  155^  168.>g  141^  156J4  118  132 

Louisville   &   Nashville    170  138  143J4  136i4  141%  137  127 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas   .  .  .     31^  ZSVi  29%        ISJ^  34              9  10^ 

Missouri    Pacific    47 J4  35  43^        21 J4  30              8  8 

New   York  Central    131/  106Ji  109^4        90J^  96-5-^  77  80 

N.   Y.,   N.  H.   &   Hartford    .  .  .    143J4  126  129%        65-%  78  49-%  51 

Northern   Pacific    ISIJ^  115J^  132.%  101^  118J4        97  98Ji 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 186/  119%  123M  106  115J^  105%  105% 

Reading  17914  148%  171^4  151.%  173J4  137  140 

Rock    Island    30^  22%  24%        11.%  16%            %  % 

Southern  Pacific   115%  103%  110            S3  99%  84%  84% 

Union    Pacific    176J4  150J4  163.%  137-%  164Ji  112  113% 

Wabash     9%  Z}i  6               3  4-%             %  % 

Industrials. 

Amalgamated  Copper   92J4  60  80%        61  78%  49  49% 

Am.  Beet  Sugar 77  46%  50%        19%  39%  19  19 

American    Can    47%  11%  46%        31  35%  19%  19% 

American  Can  pfd 126%  90%  129%        80%  96  80  80 

Am.   Car   &  Foundry    63%  49%  .'j6%        36%  53%  44  44% 

Am.    Cotton    Oil    60%  45%  57-%        33%  46%  32  33 

Am.   Locomotive    47%  31J^  44%        37  37%  30%  20% 

Am.  Smelting  &  Refin'ng   ... .     91  66%  74%        58%  71%  50%  52% 

Brooklyn   Rapid   Transit    ....      94%  76%  93%       .S3%  94%  79  79% 

Chino    Copper    50%  25  47%        30%  44  32  32 

Colo.  Fuel   &  Iron   Co 43%  23%  41%        24%  34%  20%  21% 

Consolidated  Gas   149%  135%  143%  125%  139%  116  116% 

General    Electric    188%  155  187  139%  150%  138%  139 

Interborough  Metropolitan    ...     22  16%  19%        13%  16%  10%  11 

International  Harvester   136%  105%  111%        9fi  113%  82  82 

International  Steam  Pump   ...     34  12  18%          4%  9%          3  3 

Lackawanna    Steel    55%  28  49%  29%  40  26%  26% 

National    Lead    68%  51%  56%        43  52  40  41% 

Ray  Consolidated  Copper   ....     24%  16  23            15  32%  16%  16% 

Republic   Iron   &   Steel    35%  15%  28%        17  37  18%  18% 

Republic   Iron   &  Steel,  pfd...      93%  64%  93%  73  91%  78  78 

Sloss-Sheffield    53%  39%  45%  S'!  35  19%  19% 

Texas    Co 130%  81  133%          89  149%  112  113 

U.    S.    Rubber    67^  45%  69%  51  63  44%  44% 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation   80%  58%  69%  49%  67%  50%  51% 

U.   S.    Steel    Corporation,   pfd.    117  107%  110%  102%  112%  106%  106% 

Utah   Copper    67%  52%  60%  39-%  59%  45%  46 

Va.-Carolina    Chem 57%  40%  43%  23  34%  21  21 

Western  Union  Telegraph    .  .  .      86%  72  7.';%  .".4%  66%  53-%  53-% 
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IRON  AND  STEEL. 


lliroUHhuut  August,  ami  tlie  tendency  was 
for  consumers  to  take  smaller  shipments 
than  formerly  on  their  old  contracts,  re- 
sulting in  the  blowing  out  of  some  four 
or  live  merchant  stacks  throughout  the 
country  at  the  close  of  the  month.  Inci- 
<leutally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  two  Cana- 
dian merchant  furnaces  also  blew  out 
While  the  seaboard  market  was  relieved  of 
the  threat  of  importations  the  domestic 
market  was  quiet  enough  to  prevent  this 
fact  from  expressing  itself  upon  the  price 
situation  to  any  important  extent.  The 
Buffalo  market  advanced  2S  cents  early  in 
the  month  and  the  Philadelphia  market  20 
cents  late  in  the  month,  while  after  the 
middle  of  the  month  the  Chicago  market 
dropped  50  cents.  These  were  the  only 
changes  in  the  descriptions  of  pig  iron  en- 
tering into  our  composite  and  the  com- 
posite therefore  declined  one-half  cent  in 
the  month.  Below  are  indicated  the  changes 
in  the  composite  since  the  beginning  of  last 
year: 

August     13.50  —  0.5 

September   13.495 

Unfinished   Steel. 

The  producing  mills  .seem  to  liave  had  the 
billet  and  sheet  bar  market  under  complete 
control,  announcing  an  advance  of  ?1  a  ton 
in  the  first  week  in  August,  and  another 
and  similar  advance  by  the  middle  of  the 
month,  putting  their  quotations  up  to  $21 
for  billets  and  $22  for  sheet  bars.  The  con- 
trol, however,  may  be  more  apparent  than 
real,  for  almost  all  the  tonnage  is  tied  up 
in  contracts,  upon  which  private  adjust- 
ments are  inade  from  month  to  month. 
These  adjustinents  are  discounts  from  the 
open  or  quoted  market  and  the  amount  of 
the  discount  does  not  become  public  prop- 
erty. Thus  the  openly  quoted  prices  do 
not  represent  the  prices  at  which  the  great 
bulk  of  the  tonnage  changes  hands,  and  the 
buyers  are  trading  in  the  dark  instead  of  in 
the  open.  The  practice  is  likely  to  grow 
irksome  to  them  in  time.  Deliveries  of 
sheet  bars  in  August  were  probably  settled 
for  at  an  average  price  somewhat  below  $20 
at  maker's  mill,  some  buyers  faring  better 
than  others,  according  to  their  shrewdness, 
while  the  average  quoted  price  for  the 
month  was  between  $21  and  $22.  Rods 
moved    up   to   $26   after   the   middle    of   the 


month,  but  tlie  open  market  price  is  of  no 
consequence  at  this  time,  large  consumers 
being  covered  by  contracts  extending  to 
close  of  the  year,   chiefly  at  less  than  $2."). 

Finished  Steel. 

Attributing  their  action  to  the  scarcity  of 
ferromanganese  and  the  possibility  of  Amer- 
ican tnills  being  soon  deluged  with  orders 
from  abroad  the  mills  advanced  bars,  plates 
and  shapes  about  August  10th  by  $1  a  ton, 
to  1.20c  for  prompt  delivery,  or  through 
September,  and  1.25c  on  contracts  for  fourth 
quai  ter.  A  more  practical  reason  probably 
was  the  desire  to  make  contracts  at  1.10c 
and  1.15c  productive  of  tonnage.  In  this 
respect  the  move  was  moderately  success- 
ful. The  market  has  become  so  stagnant 
that  the  1.20c  price  is  not  seriously  tested, 
but  a  significant  fact  is  that  the  mills  have 
receded  from  the  1.25c  quotation  for  fourth 
quarter. 

By  virtue  of  a  much  stronger  mill  posi- 
tion due  to  heavy  buying  the  sheet  market 
successively  advanced  during  August  until 
by  the  close  of  the  month  a  level  of  2.00c 
for  black  and  3.00c  for  galvanized  was 
reached,  making  the  total  advance  from  the 
low  level  which  extended  to  the  end  of  July 
of  $4  a  ton  in  black  and  $5  a  ton  in  galvan- 
ized. Wire  products  were  advanced  $1  a 
ton  on  August  21st.  to  a  basis  of  $1.60  for, 
nails. 

Ferromanganese. 

L'pon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  prices 
on  ferromanganese  were  withdrawn  by  the 
foreign  makers,  and  the  only  marKet  left 
was  in  relatively  small  prompt  lots,  largely 
re-sale.  Prices  advanced  until  $140  and  $150 
were  paid  in  several  instances,  conditions 
then  becoming  easier,  as  prospects  opened 
for  a  resuinption  of  shipments  by  the  Eng- 
lish producers  on  their  regular  contracts. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  sold 
a  few  lots  at  about  $85  and  is  expected  to 
sell  more,  in  proportion  as  its  supplies  of 
manganese  ore  enable  it  to  make  more 
alloy  than  is  required  for  its  own  steel 
operations.  The  total  tonnage  trade<l  in  at 
over  $100  was  probably  only  a  very  few 
thousand  tons.  It  is  possible  the  real  crisis 
in  ferromanganese  will  come  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  wlien  contract  deliveries 
by  the  English  makers  will  have  been  com- 
pleted. 
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PRICE  CHANGES, 


>lK-ets 

and    tin    plat 

es    arc    given    below, 

with    date 

.    from    June,    191 

2.     These    are 

tlic    cuninuulilics    us 

cd    in    compiling    our 

composite 
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price 

changes. 

Init  more  froiiucntly 

dates  arc  merely  those 

upon  whi 

:h  our  quotations 

were 

:hanged. 

912— 

1913— 

uly  :.'.•. 

1 'UK- 

80% 

to       79% 

"      25 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.25 

ug.     1 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"      25 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.25 

1 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.35 

25 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.30 

1 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.35 

"      28 

Wire    nails 

1.60 

to  1.55 

■      13 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  2.05 

Dec.     2 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

■      20 

Plates 

1.35 

■to  1.40 

3 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.25 

■      20 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.40 

4 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.20 

■       2G 

Wire    nails 

1.65 

to  1.70 

'•      11 

Bars 

1.85 

to  1.20 

cpt.   4 

Tin  plate 

3.50 

to  3.60 

"     33 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.20 

••        4 

Sheets 

3.05 

to  2.10 

"     31 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.80 

■'      11 

Sheets 

2.10 

to  2.15 

1914— 

•      26 

)ct.     8 

•■        8 

9 

■  10 

■  10 
..      J- 

)ec.  10 

Bars 

Plates 

Shapes 

Bars 

Plates 

Shapes 

Sheets 

\\'ire    nails 

1.30 
1.40 
1.40 
1.35 
1.45 
1.45 
2.15 
1.70 

to  1.35 
to  1.45 
to  1.50 
to  1.40 
to  1.50 
to  1.50 
to  2.25 
to  1.75 

Jan.     6 

"     13 
"      33 
"     30 
Feb.     3 
"        2 
4 

Wire  nails 
Sheets 
Wire  nails 
Sheets 
Sheets 
Pipe 

Wire  nails 
Shapes 

1.55 
1.80 
1.50 
1.85 
1.90 

80% 
1.55 
1.20 

to  1.50 
to  1.85 
to  1.55 
to  1.90 
to  1.95 

to79H% 
to  1.60 
to  1.25 

1913— 

Mar.    9  . 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.20 

an.     2 

Pipe 

79% 

to     80% 

"     30 

Plates 

1.20 

to  1.15 

"      14 

Sheets 

2.25 

to  2.35 

April  1 

Bars 

1.20 

to  1.15 

eb.l 

Plates 

1.50 

to  1.45 

"      s 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

1 

Shapes 

1.50 

to  1.45 

"     17 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.15 

lar.  24 

Wire    nails 

1.75 

to  1.80 

"     20 

Pipe 

79/2% 

to  80% 

Lpril  14 

Pipe 

807o 

to'idy2% 

"     37 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.85 

lay  27 

Pipe 

79'/.% 

to      79% 

"     29 

Tin  plates 

3.40 

to  3.30 

line  2 

Wire    nails 

1.80 

to  1.75 

May  19 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.123-i 

"     11 

Sheets 

2.35 

to  2.30 

"     32 

Wire  nails 

1.60 

to  1.55 

"     18 

Sheets 

2.30 

to  2.25 

"     36 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.12^ 

uly    1 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  1.70 

••      29 

Plates 

1.125-^  to  1.10 

lUg.    9 

Pipe    (H-S- 

in.)         79% 

to      80% 

"      21. 

W.re    nails 

1.55 

to  1.50 

"      12 

Wire    nails 

1.70 

to  1.65 

June      9 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.80 

"     21 

Sheets 

3.25 

to  2.15 

"     19 

Bars 

1.12J^  to  1.10 

"      27 

Plates 

1.45 

to  1.40 

"     19 

Shapes 

l.n'A  to  1.10 

ept.    1 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.40 

July  20 

Wire  nails 

1.50 

to  1.55 

■■      22 

Sheets 

2.1.-) 

to  2.05 

"     21 

Bars 

1.10 

to  1.15 

)ct.      2 

Tin   plates 

3.60 

to  3.50 

"      21 

Shapes 

1.10 

to  1.15 

3 

Wire    nails 

1  .fi.-> 

to  1.00 

"      23 

Plates 

1.10 

to  1.15 

16 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"      30 

Tin    plate 

3.30 

to  3.35 

■      21 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.30 

Aug.     5 

Tin   plate 

3.25 

to  3.40 

■•      23 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.35 

6 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

■      24 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.00 

"      U 

Sheets 

]  .SO 

to  1.85 

•■      27 

Pipe 

3^%  extra  discount 

■•      11 

Bars 

1.15 

to  i.-^n 

■•      28 

Bars 

1.40 

to  1.35 

■■      11 

Shapes 

1.15 

10  1.33 

Jov.    3 

Tin   plate 

3.50 

to  3.40 

'•      14 

Tin   plate 

3.40 

to  3. CD 

7 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"      21 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1  r,n 

'■      17 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  1.95 

■'      31 

Sheets 

1.90 

to2.C0 
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IRON   AND  STEEL, 


THE  RISE  OF  STEEL  PIPE 

The  supplanting  of  rolled  iron  by  rolled 
steel,  a  matter  of  great  historical  interest 
and  occasionally  also  of  commercial  inter- 
est, proceeded  by  stages,  and  a  few  well 
marked  eras  can  be  discerned.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  supplanting  has 
not  occurred  with  respect  to  all  the  rolled 
products  of  to-day.  For  instance^  there  re- 
mains large  tonnage  of  iron  merchant  bars, 
while  on  the  other  hand  in  the  case  of 
structural  shapes,  there  was  no  important 
supplanting  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
production  of  structural  shapes  was  very 
small  at  the  time  steel  was  generally  sup- 
planting iron. 

In  three  great  products  the  supplanting 
was  most  marked,  in  rails,  nails  and  in 
wrought  pipe.  The  replacement  of  iron  by 
steel  in  the  case  of  rails  was  quick  and  de- 
cisive, for  the  reason  that  the  steel,  being 
made  hard,  was  so  vastly  superior  to  iron 
that  there  was  no  comparison,  and  if  steel 
rails  had  been  cheap  enough  the  disappear- 
ance of  iron  rails  would  have  been  almost 
instantaneous.  As  it  was,  the  change  was 
so  sudden  that  in  1876  iron  rails  exceeded 
steel  rails  by  13  per  cent  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  steel  rails  exceeded  iron  rails  by 
30  per  cent,  marking  the  date  of  transition 
about  January  1,  1877.  In  the  third  year 
prior  to  that  date,  1874,  steel  rails,  com- 
prised 20  per  cent  of  the  total  rails,  while 
in  the  third  year  following,  1S79,  steel  rails 
were  62  per  cent  of  the  total. 

As  the  entrance  of  steel  into  rail  manu- 
facture occurred  by  reason  of  the  hardness 
of  steel,  it  was  not  until  years  afterwards 
that  the  next  supplanting  occurred.  This 
was  in  nails,  and  the  era  was  divided  into 
two  periods,  the  first  covering  the  rise  of 
the  steel  cut  nail,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  iron  cut  nail,  the  second  covering  the 
rise  of  the  wire  nail,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  any  cut  nail.  In  188B  iron  cut  nails  ex- 
ceeded steel  cut  nails  by  75  per  cent,  while 
in  the  next  year  steel  cut  nails  slightly  ex- 
ccdcd  iron  cut  nails,  thus  marking  the  early 
or  middle  part  of  1887  as  the  time  at  which 
steel  cut  nails  began  to  preponderate  over 
iron  cut  nails.  The  wire  nail  was  just  then 
in  its  infancy,  the  production  in  1886  being 
less  than  10  per  cent  as  great  as  the  produc- 
tion   of    cut    nails,    but    by    1892    wire    nails 


passed  cut  nails  the  pr.MUuni'.n  'pf  cut  ii.iil- 
by  that  time  having  bccoiiie  preponderate!) 
of  steel.  Statistics  are  lacking  to  indicati 
the  time  when  steel  supplanted  iron  f(ir 
wire  in  general,  but  it  is  to  be  presumeil 
that  the  iron  wire  rod  became  a  negligibU- 
item  very   early   in   llu-   nineties. 

The  rise  of  wrought  steel  pipe  was  of  par- 
ticular interest  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stances. In  the  case  of  rails,  the  rise  of 
steel  was  rapid  because  steel  was  immed- 
iately recognized  as  the  superior  material. 
In  the  case  of  wrought  pipe  the  eventual 
rise  was  rapid  because  for  some  time  it  wa- 
thought  steel  was  unsuited,  so  that  when 
finally  steel  was  shown  to  be  entirely  adapt- 
ed to  pipe  manufacture  the  growth  in  its 
use  was  rapid  because  it  had  so  long  been 
retarded.  It  was  thought  in  the  early  and 
middle  eighties  that  steel  would  not  weld 
satisfactorily,  but  in  August,  1887,  Thonia- 
J.  Bray,  superintendent  of  the  tube  depart- 
ment of  the  Riverside  works  at  Wheeling, 
successfully  made  steel  pipe  and  tne  com- 
pany immediately  decided  to  abandon  iron 
and  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
pipe.  So  important  was  the  development 
that  it  was  made  the  subpect  of  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Bray  on  January  17,  1888,  be- 
fore the  Engineer>'  Society  of  Western 
Pennsyilvania. 

Statistics  are  lacking  to  show  precisely 
the  progress  of  steel  in  wrought  pipe  man- 
ufacture, for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  un- 
til 1905  that  separate  statistics  of  skelp  pro- 
duction were  gathered.  A  rough  estimate 
of  the  production  of  wrought  iron  pipe  in 
1887  may  be  made,  as  the  total  production 
rjf  "bar,  rod,  hoop,  skelp  and  shaped  iron" 
was  given  for  that  year  at  1,917.403  net  tons, 
and  from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
wrought  iron  pi|)e  did  not  exceed  about  half 
a  million  gross  tons  at  the  outside.  Tin 
pri)duction  of  steel  pipe,  beginning  practii 
ally  in  1888,  must  have  increased  rapidly, 
for  in  1905,  the  first  year  for  which  separ- 
ate skelp  statistics  were  gathered,  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  skelp  was  983.198  gros-. 
tons.  With  a  few  luindred  tons  made  ex- 
perimentally in  1887.  practically  the  million 
ton  mark  was  reached  18  years  later.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  production  of  wrought 
iron  was  probably  almost  stationary,  for 
we  find  that  in  190.-)  the  production  of  iron 
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-kcli>  \vii>  l.j;.',7',iT  j^iMss  Itiiis,  or  not  far 
I'rotn  till-  timiiagc  estiinaU'd  lor  1S87.  Since 
1U07,  liouovtT,  |]ie  proiliK-tiou  of  iron  pipe 
has  ilefmitcly  (UcrvaMil.  accoriling  to  tlie 
statistics,  the  cnrimis  faci  being  that  tlicrc 
was  a  (Iccriasc  in  I'JOG  as  compared  witli 
1!H).">,  while  in  I'JOT  production  rose  almost 
to  the  1U05  level.  The  statistics  of  iron  and 
steel  skelp  prnductiuu  are  .uixen  below,  in 
«ross   tiMis: 

Skelp    Production. 
liMii.  Sleel.  r..tal, 

liMI,-)    4j-'.T".IT  '.IfCi.lllS  1.435.yyj 

I'.KU;    ;!yi,oir  1,137.0(>S  1,328,585 

11107    444,5:{(>  l,;i5S,0<ll  1.802,027 

I'.HIS    297,04!!  85:!,5:U  1.150,583 

llMl'l    370,151  1.G63.230  2,03'!. 381 

mil)    350,578  1,477,610  1,828.194 

Hilt     332,397  1,658.270  1.980,07:: 

1912    327,012  2.119,804  2,440,816 

1;m::    312,740  2.189,218  1.301.964 

riuis  we  find  that  the  production  of 
wrought  steel  pipe  increased  from  a  few 
hundred  tons  in  1887  to  about  950,000  tons 
in  1905,  eighteen  years,  and  then  more  than 
doubled  in  eight  years  following,  reaching 
..ver  2,000.000  gross  tons  in  1913,  a  gain  of 
122  per  cent  in  the  past  eight  years.  The 
i;rriwth  is  a  remarkable  one.  In  most  steel 
products  a  doubling  of  tonnage  in  less  than 
ten  years  means  that  the  prijduct  is  a  rela- 
tively new  one,  just  linding  its  field.  Thus 
the  production  of  structural  shapes  increas- 
ed very  rapidly  in  the  early  years  because 
the  steel  skyscraper  came  suddenly  into 
\ogue.  The  production  of  nails,  on  the 
other  hand,  taking  cut  and  wire  nails  to- 
gether, increased  with  relative  slowness, 
~ince  nails  have  been  used  from  time  im- 
niemoriai.  The  case  of  steel  pipe  is  pecu- 
li.'ir  since  wrought  pipe,  made  of  iron,  is  no 
new  thing  but  has  been  used  for  decades. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  em- 
ployment of  steel  has  made  wrought  pipe 
useful  in  fields  in  which  the  old  w-rought 
iron  product  would  have  been  less  desirable. 

The  •Tron  Age's"  .\ugust  statistics  of  the 
inoiluction  of  pig  iron  indicate  an  improve- 
ment in  output  over  July.  Statistics  show 
a  total  of  1,993,261  tons,  or  64,36''  tons  a 
day.  against  63,130  tons  a  day  in  July.  Ten 
furnaces  were  blown  out  last  month  and 
eight  were  blown  in.  a  nc't  loss  of  two.  The 
net  increase  of  about  1.2(11)  tons  a  day  rep- 
resents 1,900  tons  a  day  increase  by  steel 
works  furnaces  ami  700  tons  a  day  decrease 
in   merchant    furnace   output. 


CAR  BUYING. 

I'reiglit   cars  ordered: 

Kirst   half   1912    83,000 

Second   half    1912    1.30,000 

Vear    1912    235,000 

First  half  1913    114,00n 

Second  half  1913   3:!,0lll) 

Year    1913     147,000 

January,    1914    10,000 

February    13,000 

March    7,000 

April 10,000 

May                    9,000 

June                              13,000 

July    6,800 

August     2,000 

Eight   months,    1914    ....  72,800 

Equialent  rate  per  year  109,000 

Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore. 

(On  Lake  Erie  Dock). 

— Old  Range —  — Mesabi — 

Bess.  Non-Bes.       Bess.  Non-Bes. 

1886  ....    5.00  4.50 

1887  ....    6.00  5.0(1 

1888  ....   4.75  4.00 

1889  ....    5.00  3.75 

1890  ....   6.00  4.50 

1891  ....   4.75  3.75 

1892  ....   4.50  3.75 

1893  ....   4.00  3.25 

1894  ....   2.75            2.00           2.50  1.75 

1895  ....   2.90           2.25            2.25  1.90 

1896  ....   4.00            2.60           3.25  2.40 

1897  ....   2.65            2.25            2.10  1.80 

1898  ....   2.75            1.80           2.15  1.70 

1899  ....   2.80           2.00           2.25  1.90 

1900  ....   5.50           4.15            4.40  4.00 

1901  ....   4.25            2.85            2.75  2.35 

1902  ....   4.25            3.0O           3.00  2.60 

1903  ....   4.50           3.60           4.00  3.20 

1904  ....   3.00           2.60           2.75  2.35 

1905  ....   3.75            3.20           3.50  3.00 

1906  ....   4.25            3.70           4.00  3.50 

1907  ...     5.00           4.20           4.75  4.0O 

1908  ....   4.50           3.70           4.25  3.50 

1909  ....   4.50           3.70           4.25  3.50 

1910  ....   5.00           4.20           4.75  4.00 

1911  ....   4.50           3.70           4.25  3.50 

1912  ....   3.75            3.05            3.50  2.85 

1913  ....   4.40           3.60           4.15  3.40 

1914  ....   3.75           3.05            3.50  2.85 
Particularly    1894    to    1899    some  grades 

sold  at  materially  higher  prices.  Base  ore 
content  (natural  state)  1906  and  some  pre- 
vious years;  Bessemer,  56.70;  non-Besse- 
mer, 52.80;  1907  and  later;  Bessemer,  55.00; 
non-Bessemer,  51.50. 


STl-:i:i.    A\U    METAL    DIOF.ST 


COMPOSITE  STEEL 

Computation  for  September  1,  1914: 


Pounds. 

VA 
H 
I'A 
1 


Group. 
Bars 
Plates 
Shapes 
Pipe    (M-3) 
Wire    nails 
Sheets  (28  bl.)  2.O0 
Tin   plates         .3.60 


E.xtension. 
3.000 
l.SOO 
l.SOO. 
2.92.> 
2.400 
2.000 
1.800 

10  pniiniN    l.).72."j 

One    pound    1.5725 


Price. 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.95 
1.60 


(Averaged  from  daily  quotations.) 


Jan. .  . 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
April. 
May. 
June. 
July. 
Aug. . 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Xov. . 
Dec. 
Year. 


1910. 
1.S625 
1.8475 
1.8475 
1.8400 
1.S325 
1.7955 
1.7755 
1.7550 
1.7470 
1.7350 
1.7305 
1.7380 
1.7922 


1911. 
1.7415 
1.7520 
1.7590 
1.7600 
1.7510 
1.6817 
1.6701 
1.6394 
1.6090 
1.5461 
1.4930 
1.4812 
l.fio70 


1912. 
1.5123 
1.4878 
1.4790 
1.5206 
1.5590 


794 


1.6188 
1.6784 
1.7086 
1.7588 
1.7750 
1.7789 
1.6214 


r.»i:i.  1914. 

1.7737  1.5394 

1.7625  1.5794 

1.7646  1.5638 

1.7742  1.5337 

1.7786  1.5078 

1.7719  1.4750 

1.7600  1.4S05 

1.7400  1.5421 

1.7093      

1.6779      

1.6203      

1.5558      

1.7241      


SCRAP  IRON  &  STEKL  PRICES. 


Melting 
Steel. 
Pitts. 
1912— 
Year  13.76 
1913— 
Jan.  15.00 
Feb.  14.35 
Mar.  14.35 
Apr.  14.25 
May  13.50 
June  13.20 
July  12.50 
Aug.  12.40 
Sep.  12.60 
Oct.  12.25 
Nov.  11.40 
Dec.  11.00 
Year  13.07 
1914— 
Jan.  11.23 
Feb.  12.00 
Mar.  12.25 
.^pr.  12.25 
May  11.75 
June  11.75 
July  11.75 
Aug.   11. .50 


Bundled  No.  1  P.  R.  No. 
Sheet,  Wrought,  Cast, 
Pitts.       Pitts.      Pitts. 


1  No.  1  Heavy 
Steel,  Melfg. 
Phlla.  Ch'go. 


11.92     14.16     13.28      13.82     12.30 


13.10 

12.00 

11.60 

10.50 

10.00 

9.25 

8.75 

8.25 

8.00 

7.40 

6.75 

6.40 

9.33 


15.35  14.65 

15.35  14.65 

15.35  14.60 

15.50  14.50 

15.00  14.25 

14.25  13.50 

13.35  12.30 

13.25  12.50 

13.00  12.50 

13.00  12.40 

11.85  12.00 

11.65  11.60 

13.91  13.29     12.12 


14.50  12.75 

13.25  12.65 

13.60  12.50 

13.75  12.60 

12.25  11.50 

11.50  10.75 

11.15  10.60 

11.85  10.75 

12.25  10.60 

11.20  10.35 

10.30  10.25 

9.75  9.25 


7.00  12.20  12.00 

8.25  12.80  12.50 

9.00  12.85  12.40 

9.00  12.00  12.15 

9.10  11.75  12.25 

9.10  11.75  12.25 

8.50  11.75  11.50 

8..50  11.75  11.25 


10.50  9.25 

11.50  10.70 

11.50  10.50 

10.80  10.00 

10.60  10.00 

10.50  9.80 


10.60 
10.75 


COMPOSITE  PIG  IRON. 

Computation  for  September  1,  1914: 

One  ton  Bessemer,  valley   $14.00 

Two  tons  basic,  valley  (13.00)    26.00 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  valley 13.00 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry.  Philadelphia  14.45 
One  ton  No.  2X  foundry,  Buflfalo  ...  i:i.25 
One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Cleveland  . . .  13.75 
One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Chicago  ...  14.00 
Two  tons  No.  2  Southern  foundry, 

Cincinnati     (13.25) 26.50 

Total,    ten    tons    $134.95 

One  ton    $13,495 


Averaged  from  daily  quotations: 


Jan.. . 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
April 
May. 
June. 
July  . 
Aug. . 
Sep.. . 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec. 
Year. 


1910. 
17.598 
17.215 
16.702 
16.315 
15.750 
15.320 
15.131 
14.727 
14.612 
14.435 
14.415 
14.408 
15.5.52 


1911. 
14.375 
14.340 
14.425 
14.375 
14.242 
14.032 
13.920 
l:!.874 
13.819 
13.692 
13.532 
13.430 
14.005 


1912. 
13.420 
13.427 
13.581 
13.779 
13.917 
14.005 
14.288 
14.669 
15.386 
16.706 
17.226 
17.475 
14.823 


1913. 
17.391 
17.140 
16.775 
16.363 
15.682 
14.968 
14.578 
14.565 
14.692 
14.737 
14.282 
13.838 
15.418 


1914. 
13.492 
13.721 
13.843 
13.850 
13.808 
13.606 
13.520 
13.516 


UNFINISHED  STEEL 

AND  IRON  BARS. 

(Averaged  from   daily  quotations.) 
Sheet 
Billets,     bars.        Rods,       —  Iron  bars,  dellv. — 
Pitts.      Pitts.       Pitts.      Phlla.     Pitts.  Chl'go. 


1913- 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

1914- 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

.\pr. 

May 

June 

July 

.\ug. 


29.00 
27.50 
27.00 
26.50 
26.50 
25.75 


30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.50 


30.00 

28.00 

27.50 

27.50 

27.50 

26.50*  28.00 
24.00*  25.00*  27.37 
22.50  23.25  26.50 
20.50  21.50  26.00 
20.00  21.00  25.25 
23.55     26.43     28.39 


1.65 
1.68 
1.68 
1.61 
1.55 
1.42 
1.33 
1.32 
1.30 
1.25 


1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.62 
1.59 
1.54 
1.45 
1.37 
1.59 


1.58 
1.58 
1.55 
1.50 
1.50 
1.44 
1.37 
1.27 
1.15 
1.12 
1.45 


30.00     20.25*  25.75        1.24        1.35        1.11 


21.00 
21.00 
20.75 
20.00 
19.50 
19.50 
20.17 


22.00 
22.00 
21.75 
21.00 
20.33 
20.00 
21.08 


26.00 
26.00 
23..50 
20.00 
2.5.00 
23.00 


1.28 
1.28 
1.23 
1.23 
1.23 
1.19 
1.1S 


1.35 
1.35 
1.31 
1.29 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 


1.14 
1.15 
1.14 
1.10 
1.08 
1.06 
1,07 


*  Premiums  for  Bessemer. 


Till-:  sii:i:i.  and  metai 


S  TAIISTICS  ON  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


Wliile  for  a  representation  of  oiir  'Meel 
production"  the  statistics  of  procUictiim  of 
steel  ingots  and  castings  are  usually  cited, 
the  more  illuminating  figures,  from  a  mar- 
ket standpoint,  are  the  statistics  of  rolled 
iron  and  steel,  for  they  deal  substantially 
with  the  commercial  material.  Ingots  are 
rarely  sold,  while  bars,  plates,  shapes,  wire, 
pipe,  sheets,  etc.,  are  regular  articles  of 
commerce,  and  the  statistics  of  rolled  ma- 
terial practically  represent  these  commer- 
cial articles.  The  statistics,  it  is  true,  take 
cognizance  of  wire  rods  rather  than  of 
drawn  wire,  and  of  skelp  rather  than  pipes 
and  tubes,  but  the  difference  in  tonnage  is 
very  slight. 

How  wide  is  the  diliference  in  ligures  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  ingots  in  1913  was  30,380,i:!0 
gross  tons,  the  production  of  rolled  steel 
from  this  tonnage  of  ingots  was  only  ?o,- 
112,986  tons,  showing  a  difference  of  T.IOT,- 
1-44  tons,  or  23.7  per  cent.  The  material  as 
'sold  by  steel  mills  was  not  the  30,000,000 
tons  of  ingots,  and  it  was  not  even  the  23,- 
112,986  tons  of  rolled  steel,  because  there 
were  further  losses  after  rolling.  Most  of 
the  rods,  for  instance,  were  drawn  into 
wire  before  sale,  involving  a  slight  loss  in 
weight.  The  great  bulk  of  the  skclp  was 
welded  into  pipe,  with  loss  in  cutting  off 
the  ends,  and  some  of  the  plate  and  shape 
tonnage  was  fabricated,  involving  a  slight 
loss.  Thus  the  tonnage  of  merchantable 
steel  produced  was  somewhat  under  2:!,- 
000,000  tons. 

It  is  well  to  recur  again  tu  the  subject 
of  scrap,  and  the  more  or  less  popular 
superstition  that  the  open-hearth  steel  in- 
dustry consumes  millions  of  tons  of  old 
material.  The  loss  in  weight  from  ingot 
to  rolled  steel  in  1913,  7,16T,144  tons,  was 
in  a  very  small  measure  a  loss  of  steel  as 
steel;  the  great  bulk  of  the  material  be- 
came new  scrap,  used  at  once  in  the  open- 
hearth  furnace.  Apart  from  the  tonnage 
thus  produced,  there  w-as  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  new  scrap  produced  in  fabrica- 
tion after  rolling,  in  pipe  mills,  wire  mills, 
structural  and  boiler  shops,  etc.  Altogeth- 
er we  think  a  conservative  estimate  is  not 
far  from  7,000,000  tons  of  new  steel  scrap 
produced  in  1913  and  consumed  in  open- 
hearth    furnaces.     The   production   of  basic 


and  acid  open-hcarlh  steel  ingots  and  cast- 
ings was  21,599,931  tons,  so  tliat  the  pro- 
duction of  new  steel  scrap  was  nearly  one- 
third  as  great.  As  noted  a  inonth  ago  in 
discussing  the  ingot  statistics,  the  produc- 
tion of  basic  pig  iron  in  1913  was  62  per 
cent  of  the  production  of  basic  open-liearth 
ingots  and  castings.  .Approximately  the 
same  relation  doubtless  held  good  with  re- 
spect to  the  much  smaller  production  of 
acid  open-hearth  steel,  this  branch  of  the 
industry  consuming  Bessemer  and  low- 
phosphorus  pig  iron  instead  of  basic. 

With  these  statistics  before  us,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  much  talked  of  old  material 
really  cuts  a  very  small  figure  in  the  open- 
hearth  steel  industry.  There  seems  to  be 
hardly  any  room  at  all  for  it,  considering 
the  statistics  just  cited.  There  is  probably 
nearly  half  a  dozen  times  as  much  new 
scrap  as  old  scrap  consumed  by  the  open- 
hearth  steel  furnaces. 

BRITISH  IRON  AND  STEEL  EXPORTS 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
in  tons  of  2,240  pounds: 

1912—    Pig  iron.     Rails.  Tin  plates.  Total* 

Nov.    ..       88,006  30,996  45,534  428,855 

Dec.     ..       82,935  29,799  35,920  391,128 

Year     1,262,^83  407,175  481,123  4,933,113 
1913— 

Jan.     ..     101,964  35,523  46,260  448,186 

Feb.     .  .       63,961  41,849  33,374  363,551 

Mar.     ..       90,013  34,064  41,579  398,621 

April    ..    101,413  46,081  41,882  470,040 

May     ,.       97,093  45,025  50,441  463,197 

June     ..       91,913  52,073  41,483  427,148 

July     •■        96,135  53,570  43,166  455,626 

.Aug.     ..     101,843  44,637  35,27-1  395,656 

Sept,     ..     106,525  26,283  36,572  394,849 

Oct.     .  .       99,588  40,625  40,733  435,534 

Nov.     ..     100,235  40,140  44,317  430,113 

Dec.     ..       74,133  40,744  38,840  37j,354 

Year     1,124,815  500,614  494,921  5,050,919 
1914— 

Jan.     ..       82,182  57,904  43,164  407,449 

Feb.     ..       59,832  35,484  41,744  353,861 

Mar,     . .       92,364  40,207  40,863  414,902 

April     , .      93,396  30,682  44,296  394,535 

May     ..       95,037  56,881  48,628  43/,648 

June     . .       88,569  39,700  36,565  356.066 

July     ..       74,617  43,133  47,237  385,301 

7   mos,.    585,997  303,991  302,497  2,819.762 

X  Includes  scrap,  pig  iron,  rolled  iron  and  .steel  cast. 
and  wrought  iron  manufactures.  bolLs,  nuts,  etc.  but. 
not  flnislied  raachincry.  boilers,  tools,  etc. 


THE    STREI,    AND    METAL    DIGEST 


Soptcinl 


IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS, 


VALUE  OF  TONNAGE  AND  NON-TONNAGE. 


January    $10, 

February    ....  10, 

March     13, 

April    13, 

May    12, 

June    13, 

July     11, 

August    14, 

September   ...  12, 

October    14, 

Xovember    ...  14, 

December    ...  15, 


1309. 

329,388 
947,159 
S73,74G 
058,197 
904,367 
779,736 
866,772 
134,487 
966.908 
249,598 
434,690 
069,246 


1910. 

$14,513,394 
13,949,082 
17,253,503 
16,529,260 
17,658,042 
16,503,204 
16,108,102 
17,628,537 
16,776,178 
17,452,085 
18,594,806 
18,300,710 


1911. 

$18,738,391 
18,690,792 
22,591,991 
24,916,912 
20,616,795 

20,;u(),o.-):; 

17,454,772 
20,013,557 
19,875,308 
20,220,833 
20,823,061 
22,186,996 


1912 

1,451, 
,801, 
,474, 
i,789, 
1,050, 

,,917, 
i,450, 
!,286, 

;,27i, 

>,406, 
i,750. 


914 

570 
799 
853 


952 
107 
040 
559 
425 
864 


1913.       1914. 

141,409  $16,706,836 

089,871  16,520,260 

,221,210  20,551,137 

123,044  20,639,569 

718,970  19,734,045 

22S,:;4i;  1S.927,U5S 

170,604  

947,440  

,831,082  

,189,745  

,142,141  JL 

,616,701  I 


Totals 


$157,674,394  $201,271,903  $249,656,411  $289,128,420  $294,435,060  $113,079,805 


EXPORTS   OF  TONNAGE  LINES—  Gross  Tons. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


January  

102,630 

74,353 

70,109 

118,681 

152,362 

151,5 

75 

249,493   118,770 

February  

87,912 

81,773 

84,837 

110,224 

150,919 

204,909 

241,888   121,206 

March 

112,787 

96,681 

94,519 

124,980 

216,360 

218,219 

257,519   159,998 

April 

132,790 

93,285 

100,911 

117,921 

228,149 

267,313 

259,689   161,952 

May  . 

91,543 

64,041 

109,808 

135,306 

178,589 

307,656 

242 

,353   139,107 

92,996 

09,770 

114,724 

120,601 

174,247 

27.1,188 

343,10.S   144.003 

July  .. 

122,240 

86,796 

100,850 

127,578 

162,855 

272,778 

237,159 

.\ugust 

118,792 

86,244 

105,690 

131,391 

177,902 

282,645 

209,856 

September  . .  . . 

114,819 

76,732 

97,641 

119,155 

181,150 

248,013 

213,058 

Octobe 

r  

123,170 

85,766 

110,821 

129,828 

186,457 

251,411 

220,495 

November  .... 

116,309 

71,130 

116,105 

155,138 

187,554 

233,342 

175,961 

Decem 

DCT  .... 
s  

86,019 

77,659 

137,806 
,243,567  1, 

150,102 

190,854 

235,959 

195,719 

Tota 

1,301,979 

961,242  ] 

540,895 

2,187,724 

2,948,400 

2,759 

,232   845,030 

IRON 

ORE  IMPORTS. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan.  .  .  . 

102,600 

154,118 

175,463 

101,804 

Jan.. 

56,207 

33,071 

20,008 

21,740 

17,835 

Feb.  ... 

94,820 

129,693 

188,734 

112,574 

Feb.. 

43,613 

20,812 

11,622 

25,505 

14,309 

Mar.  .. 

134,785 

157,469 

164,865 

68,549 

Mar.. 

54,176 

23,533 

15,406 

27,407 

27,829 

April  . . 

133,900 

178,502 

174,162 

111,812 

April 

47,698 

22,392 

12,4«1 

25,742 

30,585 

May  .. 

217,467 

194,482 

191,860 

125,659 

May. 

42,569 

23,347 

15,949 

28,728 

28,169 

June  .  .  . 

118,290 

180,122 

241,009 

188,647 

June. 

30,322 

29,399 

21,407 

36,597 

2.7.070 

July  ... 

200,845 

185,677 

272,017 

July 

41,933 

15,782 

17,882 

39,094 

Aug.  . .  . 

175,183 

178,828 

213,139 

Aug.. 

36,879 

10,944 

20,571 

18,740 

Sep.  . . . 

184,456 

180,571 

295,424 

Sep.. 

30,961 

14,039 

18 

740 

19,941 

Octt.  .. 

172,459 

202,125 

274,433 

Oct.. 

31,455 

21,035 

25,559 

20,825 

Nov.  .. 

128,019 

163,017 

179,727 

Nov. . 

40,585 

13,880 

24,154 

25,809 

Dec.  .. 

148,902 

199,982 

223,933 

Dec. 

T.,tal 

31,575 

19,665 

21,231 

26,453 

T..t;il-  1 

.81  1.732 

2.I04..-)70 

;.594,.s:i(; 

TOIi.Or. 

487.973  :. 

.-,0.903 

225 

072 

317,244 

141,803 

sii-;i:i.  Axn  MiiiAi.  i)i(;h:.s'r 


COPPER, 


THE    COPPER    SITUATION. 

August  opeiieJ  with  the  market  com- 
pletely staKiiant  and  upset  by  the  outbreak 
of  war  ill  Europe,  and  the  closing  of  the 
London  Metal  l-'xchanne,  which  has  re- 
mained closeil  ever  since,  and  is  likely  to 
so  continue  fur  sunie  time  tn  come.  .\s 
about  one-half  of  all  the  topper  .■\merica 
produces  has  in  recent  years  gone  to  Eu- 
rope, and  principally  to  Germany,  it  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance  what  a  calamity  had  come 
over  Copper  producing  trade,  and  as  there 
w.K  no  prospect  of  an  early  settlement 
the  Producers  at  once  started  to  carry  out 
a  drastic  curtailment  in  output.  This  was 
the  only  thing  that  they  could  do,  as  the' 
collapse  in  financial  affairs  would  make  it 
difficult  even  for  the  strongest  interests  to 
increase  and  carry  greater  surplus  stocks. 
This  curtailment  has  resulted  in  a  decreased 
output  at  present  of  fully  50% ;  and  this  has 
kept  prices  more  or  less  steady  at  from  a 
nominal  price  of  12-'4c  delivered  30  days  for 
Electrolytic  at  the  opening  of  the  month,  to 
12j/>c  at  the  close.  Producers  have  made 
no  efforts  to  make  sales  and  second  hands 
seeing  the  reduced  output  have  been  very 
shy  about  selling  the  market  for  a  decline. 

Business  has  been  at  a  virtual  standstill 
outside  of  sales  to  England  where  for  a 
time  there  was  a  rush  to  get  copper  from 
America,  but  which  demand  quickly  sub- 
sided, and  a  small  demand  from  our  con- 
sumers on  a  hand  to  mouth  trade.  Our  ex- 
ports for  the  montli  to  England,  and  a  few 
neutral  ports  were  19,676  tons,  or  about  l/Z 
our  normal  average  monthly  exports  to 
Europe  during  the  past  three  years,  which 
under  the  circumstances  is  very  good,  con- 
sidering that  Germany,  our  largest  customer 
was  entirely  cut  off. 

There  has  undoubtedly  lieen  an  increase 
in  stocks  in  producers  hands,  since  the  de- 
crease in  the  Smelter  production  that  began 
with  the  war  would  take  until  around  the 
present  time  to  be  fully  reflected  in  the  re- 
finery output,  but  what  that  increase  is,  is 
pure  guesswork,  as  the  producers  for  the 
first  time  since  they  started  issuing  statis- 
tics, decided  wisely  under  the  extraordinary 
situation,  not  to  issue  any  statement  in  Au- 
gust and  they  have  also  issued  no  Septem- 
ber statement. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  copper  has 
undoulitedly     been     curtailed     and     judging 


li'iiii  ihe  iron  and  >leel  industry  and  other 
metals,  has  not  been  probal)ly  over  6.S%  of 
nurnial.  Hut  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  was  little  l)etter  tlian  this  for  some 
montlis  l)efore  the  war. 

It  will  Ije  interesting  to  see  if  our  exports 
to  England  and  neutral  ports  will  make  in 
September  as  good  a  showing  as  in  -Vugust: 
but  it  will  l)e  a  long  while  before  our  best 
customer  Germany,  will  be  again  available, 
and  therefore  a  long  wliile  before  the  in- 
dustry can  be  a  prosperous  one  or  run  at 
full  production.  Costs  of  production  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  half  time  opera- 
tions, and  price  is  so  low,  and  the  producers 

COPPER  PRICES  IN  AUGUST. 

N\w   York  .... 

Lake.         Electro.       Casting. 
Cents.           Cents.           Cents. 
1    

■A  la.OO  12.75  13.62K- 

4 13.8i;4  13.63^<  ,  12.4314 

3  13.8i;4  I3.5614  13.40 

0  13.8i;4  13.56J4  13.40 

7  I3.8I14  12.56H  12.40 

8    

il    

10  13.62>j  13.43^  12.23 

11  13.G3^^  13.37K'  13.18^ 

12  13.631^  Vi:i~Vi  12.18^ 

l:i  13.68^  13.43J4  13.35 

14    13.6Sfi  12.43J4  12.23      . 

15 

16    

17  12.63>i  12.37H  13.18^ 

18  13.56^  13.3114  13.15 

19  13.56J4  12-35  13.15 

30  13.62J4  13.3114  12-20 

21 12.63^  13.3154  12.20 

22    .    

33 

34  13.62J4  12.311/4  12-20 

35  12.62J^  12.311/4  13.20 

36  12.62J^  12.315.4  13.30 

37  12.6254  13.35  13.33 

28  12.62'/^  13.40  13.30 

39  

30    

31    13.63;4  13.35  13.35 

High     13.00  13.75  13.62' > 

Low     12.50  12.30  12.10 

Average    ....    12.67S  12.413  13.37 
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so  fully  able  to  carry  the  situation,  now 
that  they  have  reduced  the  output  to  meet 
the  demand,  that  there  is  every  prospect 
that  the  metal  will  not  decline  much  if  any 
under  present  prices.  The  American  con- 
sumption is  certain  to  improve  and  promises 
to  be  very  active  this  winter,  and  when  the 
war  is  over  it  is  easy  to  see  that  an  enor- 
mous demand  must  then  be  faced  from  Ger- 
many and  the  other  countries  who  have 
been  cut  off  from  supplies.  We  say  this 
not  forgetting  that  they  will  be  in  an  ex- 
hausted position  financially  and  otherwise. 
But  they  will  be  still  in  the  civilized  world. 
and  copper  is  a  growing  necessity  for  all 
that  civilization  and  human  material  prog- 
ress stands  for. 


The 

Waterbury   averages   for   the 

month 

uf  Au 

gust,  1914,  were 

as  follows; 

L 

iWp     Tn(TAt     rnnn 

er 

.    13. Of 

Braes     Mil 

^npltpr 

s.ee 

Copper - 

—Spelter— 

—  Lake  — 

ilectro 

1913. 

1914. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

Tan. .  . 

17.00 

14.75 

7.56 

5.54 

Feb. . . 

15.50 

15.12  J^ 

6.81 

5.70 

Mar.. 

15.121^ 

15.00 

14.50 

6.56 

5.59 

Apr.. 

15.75 

14.87;^ 

14.37'^ 

6.08 

5.50 

May. 

15.87"^ 

14.75 

14.25 

5.77 

5.38 

June. 

IS-ST^/i 

14.3714 

13.87K> 

5.50 

5.37 

July. 

14.75 

14.12  !< 

13.621/' 

5.61 

5.26 

Aug-. 

15.631/2 

13.00 

5.99 

5.66 

Sep... 

16.87^ 

6.13 

Oct.. 

U.8T/2 

5.74 

\ov. 

16.25 

5.60 

Dec.  . 

15.00 

5.44 

Year. 

15.83 

6.065-2 

LEAD  (Monthly 

— New  York* — 


1913. 

4.35 

4.35 

4.35 

4.40 

4.36 


1912 
Jan.  4.44 
Feb.  4.04 
Mar.  4.07 
Apr.  4.20 
May  4.20 
June  4.39^-^  4.35 
July    4.73       4.37 

4.56i 

5.05 

5.10 

4.69 

4.36 

Year  i.iS'/z  4.40 
*  Trust  pr'ce. 


Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


4.63 
4.75 
4.45 
4.34 
4.06 


1914. 

4.11 

4.06 

3.97 

3.82 

3.90 

3.90 

3.90 

3.90 


Averages.) 

— St.  Loui; 
1912.      1913. 


4.34 
3.99 
4.06 
4.14 
4.09 
4.31 
4.60 
4.46 
4.94 
4.91 
4.50 
4.19 
4.38 


4.20 

4.20 

4.21 

i.2a'/ 

4.22 

4.21 

4.25 

4.56 

4.62 

4.31 

4.18 

3.94 

4.26 


1914. 

3.995 

3.95 

3.83 

3.70 

3.81 

3.80 

3.75 

3.73.5 


THE   LEAD   SITUATION. 

Lead  has  been  the  only  metal  that  has 
been  unaflfected  by  the  war,  and  throughout 
the  entire  month  prices  have  remained  un- 
changed at  3.90c  N.  Y.  the  trust  price,  and 
3.75c  E.  St.  Louis.  America  being  a  pro- 
ducer of  all  she  requires,  and  only  an  oc- 
casional exporter,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
why  this  was  the  case. 

There  was  a  sharp  spot  advance  in  Lon- 
don, but  it  did  not  hold,  and  very  little 
exports  from  our  side  followed. 

\Vhile  there  has  undoubtedly  been  some 
curtailment  of  output  on  account  of  the  fin- 
ancial situation,  there  has  been  a  curtail- 
ment of  consumption  for  the  same  reason. 
The  price  for  lead  is  low.  and  with  any  in- 
crease in  consumption  and  general  improve- 
ment in  the  business  situation,  prices  might 
easily  go  higher.  But  the  public  is  quite 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  statistical  position  on 
account  of  the  Trust  control  and  absence  of 
knowing  the  stocks,  output,  etc.,  and  there- 
fore very  wisely  continue  to  only  buy  for 
their  actual  requirements. 


COMPOSITE  METAL  PRICES. 

C.iniput.-ition   f.ir   September   1,   1914; 
Pounds.  Metal.  Price.    Extension. 

•i'/j     Spelter    (St.    Louis)    5.85  14.625 

4         Lead    (St.   Louis)        3.73J4         14.950 
3         Copper    (Electro)      12.30  36.900 

Vz     Tin  (New  York)     38.00  19.000 

10   pounds    85.475 

One    pound     8.5475 


1 


M..I 

thly   ;iv 

■rages; 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan.    . 

9.084 

8.908 

9.778 

10.987 

9.105 

Feb.    . 

.    8.881 

S.915 

9.677 

10.260 

9.294 

Mar.   . 

.    8.778 

8.797 

9.886 

10.024 

9.026 

April 

8.568 

8.795 

10.277 

10.198 

8.844 

Mav 

8.413 

8.795 

10.468 

10.163 

8.678 

June 

.    8.362 

9.154 

11.014 

9.648 

8.431 

July  • 

.   8.338 

9.100 

11.043 

9.398 

8.345 

Aug. 

S.479 

9.188 

11.092 

10.025 

9.111 

Sept. 

.    S.569 

8.928 

11.575 

10.350 

Oct. 

8.747 

8.990 

11.596 

10.029 

Nov. 

.    8.888 

9.306 

11.372 

9.590 

Dec. 

.     8.881 

9.675 

11.219 

9.053 

Year 

.    8.665 

9.046 

10.750 

9.977 

■nil':  STi'.i:i.  and  mi/iai,  1)u;i;st 


COPPER. 


LAKE  COPPER  PRICES. 

AveraKo  in.nithly  pr'cos  ul  Lake  Copper  in 
New  York. 

1910.        1911.        1912.  1913.        1914. 

Jan.      13.93        12.75        14.37"^  16.89        HJS'A 

Feb.     13.76J/;   12.73        14.38J^  15.37^   14.98 

Mar.     IS.Tl'A   12.56        14.87  14.96        14.72 

April    13.31        12.41        15.98  15.55        14.68 

May     12.98        12,32        16.27  15.73        14.44 

June    12.83^<.  12.63       17.43  15.08       14.15 

July     12.62K'   13.72        17.37  14.77        13.73 

Auk.     12.78' j   13.70        17.01  15.79        12.68 

Sept.    12.72       12.57       17.69  16.72        

Oct.      12.90        12.47}^   17.69  16.81        

Nov.     13.00^^   12.84        17.66  15.90        

Dec.     12.92       13.79        17.62^   14.82        

Av..     13.12       12.71       16.58  15.70        

ELECTROLYTIC  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average    monthly    prices  of    Electrolytic 
Copper  in  New  York. 

1910.        1911.        1912.  1913.        1914. 

Jan.     13.68       12.53       14.27  IS.TS'A   14.45 

Feb.     13.51       12.48       14.26  15.27       14.67 

Mar.     13.421^   12.31       14.78  14.92'^  14.33'^ 

.^pril    12.93        12.15J^   15.85  15.48       14.34 

May    12.67       12.13       16.16  15.63       14.13 

June    12.59       12.55       17.29  14.85       13.81 

July      12.36H   12.62i.<   17.35  14.57       13.49 

.\ug.     12..-J6        13.57' _.    17.(50  15.68        13.41^' 

Sept.    12.49       12.39        17.67  16.55        

Oct.      li.nYi   12.36       17.60  16.54        

Nov.     12.87}^   12.77        17.49  15.47        

Dec.     12.72  J/^   13.71        17.50;^   14.47        

Av.  .     12.88       12.55        16.48  15.52        

CASTING  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average  monthly  price  of  Casting  Copper 
in  New  York. 

1910.        1911.        1912.  1913.        1914. 

Jan.      13.60        12.39        14.02  16.57        14.27J^ 

Feb.      13.41        12.33        14.02  15.14        14.48 

Mar.     13.31        12.20        14.53  14.76       14.18 
April   12.87        12.07        15. 72!/^   15.33        14.18 

May     12.62        12.08        16.01  15.45^^^   14.00 

June     12.52       12.40       17.08  14.72       13.65 

July      12.30        12.49'/^   17.09  MAOyl   13.34  J4 

.\UK.     13.48        J  3.43        17.35  15.50        12.27 

Sept.    12.46       12.23       17.51  16.37^    

Oct.      12.70       12.21        17.44  16.33        

Nov.     12.82        12.61        17.34  15.19       

Dec.     12.64       13.56J^  17.34  14.22        

Av.  .     12.81        12.42       16.29  15.33        

t  Bremen  stocks  included. 


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  COPPER. 

Visible  supply  of  copper  at  the  end  of 
each  month  based  on  the  returns  of  the 
Copper  Producers'  Association  and  H.  R. 
Merton   &  Company. 


1910— 
May  .. 
June  . . 
July  .. 
Aug.  . . 
Sept.  . . 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  . . 
Dec.    .. 

1911— 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  . , 
April  . . 
May  . . 
June  . . 
July  .. 
Aug.  .  . 
Sept.  .. 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  . . 
Dec.    .. 

1912— 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  . . 
April  . . 
May  . . 
June  . . 
July  .. 
Aug.  . . 
Sept.  . . 
Oct.  . . 
Nov.  . . 
Dec.    .. 

1913— 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  . . 
April  . . 
May  . . 
June  . . 
July  .. 
Aug.  . . 
Sept.  .. 
Oct.  . . 
Nov.  . . 
Dec.    .. 

1914— 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  . . 
April  . 
May  .  . 
June 
July 

•  Hamb 


Stocks  in 
American 
Producers' 

hands. 
160,425,973 
168,386,017 
170,040,678 
168,881,245 
148,793,714 
139,261,914 
130,389,069 
122,030,195 

143,439,490 
156,637,770 
163,007,934 
165,555,908 
165,995,932 
157,434,164 
137,738,858 
133,441,501 
140,894,856 
134,997,643 
111,785,188 
89,454,695 

66,280,643 
62,939,988 
63,367,557 
65,066,029 
49,615,643 
44,335,004 
50,280,421 
46,701,374 
63,065,587 
76,744,964 
86,164,059 
105,312,582 

123,198,332 
122,302,198 
104,269,270 
75,549,108 
67,474,225 
52,904,606 
53,594,945 
38,314,037 
29,793,094 
32,566,382 
47,929,429 
91,438,867 


European 
Visible 

Supply. 
239,265,600 
232,863,680 
222,295,360 
218,413,440 
210,472,640 
198,065,380 
193,200,000 
187,705,280 

♦236,976,320 
226,210,880 
223,030,080 
212,280,320 
202,413,120 
195,937,280 
192,584,000 
191,215,360 
191,945,600 
176,816,640 
164,151,680 
158,329,920 

153,820,800 
141,135,680 
136,808,000 
134,155,840 
117,797,120 
107,817,920 
113,290,240 
113,783,040 
107,403,520 
103,801,600 
96,938,240 
96,857,600 

96,546,240 
100,067,520 
tl00,965,760 
98,374,720 
90,018,880 
85,559,040 
79,804,480 
76,260,800 
62,314,560 
57,854,480 
59,935,680 
66,124,800 


Combined 
Visible 
Supply. 
399,691,573 
401,249,697 
392,936,038 
387,294,685 
359,266,354 
337,327,191 
333,589,069 
309,735,475 

379,415,810 
382,848,650 
385,038,014 
377,836,228 
368,409,052 
353,371,444 
330,322,858 
324,656,861 
332,840,456 
311,814,282 
275,936,868 
247,784,615 

220,101,443 
204,075,668 
199,175,557 
199,221,869 
107,412,763 
152,152,924 
163,570,661 
160,484,414 
170,469,107 
180,546,564 
183,102,299 
202,170,182 

219,744,572 
222,369,718 
205,235,030 
173,923,828 
157,493,105 
138,463,646 
133,399,425 
114,574,837 
92,107,654 
90,420,862 
107,865,109 
157,563,667 


87,296,685  58,114.560  145,411,245 
78,371,852  60,374,720  138,746,572 
64,609,319  58,53S,960  123,138,279 
70,337,001  65,582,730  135,919,721 
84,342,641  72,508,800  156,851,441 
106,110,663   74,527.040  180,637,70  J 

Statistics  suspended  indefinitely. 

urg  and  Rotterdam  stocks  included. 
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SPELTER, 


THE   SPELTER  SITUATION. 

Spelter  in  August  opened  quiet  at  4.82;_. 
f.o.b.  E.  St.  Louis,  with  the  market  appre- 
ciative of  the  fact  that  stocks  in  producers' 
hands  were  around  65,000  tons,  the  largest 
in  years,  and  that  the  iron  and  steel  and 
brass  trades,  the  principal  consumers  of  the 
metal,  were  in  a  languid  condition.  How- 
ever, the  low  price  was  also  appreciated, 
and  during  the  previous  month  consumers 
had  contracted  fairly  for  their  .August  and 
September  requirements. 

-Although  the  war  had  begun,  the  market 
the  first  few  days  in  August,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, slightly  declined,  but  around 
.-August  7th  it  became  known  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  had  commandered  all  the 
spelter  in  England,  with  a  view  of  insuring 
the  fulfilment  of  government  contracts  re- 
quiring the  metal,  and  a  demand  set  in  from 
abroad. 

This  was  used  by  some  of  the  producing 
interests  to  excite  the  market,  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  marking  up  price  ^c  per  pound 
per  day  was  put  into  operation. 

It  failed  to  excite  the  .\nierican  consum- 
er, but  it  excited  the  English  buyer,  and  the 
most  was  made  of  his  nervous  state  of 
mind.  A  premium  was  asked  by  sellers  on 
export  orders  over  *hat  they  would  sell 
to  domestic  consuineVs.  and.mices  advan- 
ced to  5.9.5c  f.o.b.  E.  St.  Louis.  It  is  un- 
known how  much  metal  was  bought  for 
export,  but  the  estimates  are  around  15,000 
tons.  What  we  do  know  is  that  some  5,000 
tons  to  date,  since  the  movement  began, 
have  been  shipped  to  England. 

In  the  closing  week  of  August  it  became 
evident  that  the  foreign  demand  was  filled, 
the  market  in  London  declining  from  scar- 
city prices  to  about  normal.  Some  of  the 
second  hands  here  who  had  been  attracted 
by  the  rise  and  chance  to  make  money 
thereby  became  nervous  over  the  cessation 
in  export  inquiry  and  orders,  and  became 
sellers  at  concessions.  Our  consumers  show- 
ing no  interest  as  had  been  their  attitude, 
all  through  the  rise,  a  decline  from  5.95c 
f.o.b.  East  St.  Louis  took  place  to  5.45c 
f.o.b.  E.  St.  Louis  (Sept.  10th)  and  on  the 
decline  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  any 
sales  to  speak  of.  The  situation  to-day 
now  is  that  unless  England  again  becomes 
a  buyer.,  've  stand  with  stocks  only  reduced 


lo.DUO  t.m^  (if  that  anmunt  proves  to  have 
been  bought  by  England),  and  therefore 
stocks  still  very  large  around  50,000  tons; 
Consumption  for  the  metal  in  this  country 
is  less  than  for  some  time  on  account  of  the 
falling  off  in  the  iron,  steel  and  brass 
trade;  and  prices  yic  per  pound  or  more 
higher  than  before  the  foreign  demand 
struck  us.  Under  the  circumstances  if  there 
is  not  a  renewal  of  an  export  demand,  spel- 
ter promises  to  go  lower. 

SPELTER  AND   LEAD  PRICES       Jl 
IN   AUGUST.  I 

—  Spelter  —  —  Lead  — 

New  St.  *New  St. 

York.       Louis.  York.       Loui>. 

1    

:!  5.05  4.82,'/.'  ;i-90  '-l.TS'- 

4  4.05  4.75  3.90  ■.i.'V^ 

5  4.95  4.75  3.90  3.71  "4 

G  4.95  4.72!^  3.90  3.71 '4 

7    5.05  i.ST/.  3.90  3.71' 4 

8     

9     

10  5.30  5.12ij  ^-90  3.72' _. 

11  5.45  5.25  3.90  3.72'.- 

12  5.55  5.37!  J  :!-90  3.72'.- 

1:j  .',.55  5.37J_.  3.90  3.75 

14     5.65  5.50  :;.90  3.75 

15  . 

16     

17     5.70  5.55  3.90  3.75 

IS     5.80  .5,65  3.90  3.75 

111     5.85  5.70  3.90  3.75 

20     6,00  5.80  3.90  3.75 

21     6.00  5.80  3.90  3.75 

23     

24  6.06,'/4  5.80  3.90  3.75 

25  6.15  5.9(1  .3.90  3.73i4 

26  6.15  5.90  3.90  3.73^ 

27  6.05  5.95  3.90  3.73^ 

28  6.05  .5.95  3.90  3.75 

29     ■■  ■'■  ■■  ■  ■ 

30     , 

31     6.05  5.90  3.90  ■  3.73^1 

High       .  .  6.20  6.00  3.90          3.75 

Low     ....  4.!I0  4.70  ■  3.90          3.70 

Average  5.634  5.45  3.90         3.736 


111".    ST  1':  1:1.    AND    Ml-'.'lAl.    DICI'.ST 


TIN, 


MONTHLY  TIN  STATISTICS. 

Conipilcil  by   -W-w   York  .Metal   l^xcliauK^' 

.Vug.         July.         Aug 

.^trails   shipnuMils       HI  14. 

r.>  Gt.   Britain.  .  .      -^.'Mi 

■  CimtiiK-m   ...  IS 

■  L'.  S 7!15 


1S)14. 

;'.,i2j 

1,170 
G8U 


i'.)i:!. 

3,350 


1,8 


Total   Iriim  Straits  : 

,.;il.-i 

4,97.i 

194 
nil 

■),9!)0 

\u-traliau    shipments: 

T"  Gt.   P.ritain.  .  . 

■     U.   S 

1  .•)() 
nil 

200 

'I'otal   Australian. 

i.jO 

1U4 

,200 

Consuniptiiui; 

l.iindon   deliveries        !lj+  1,719  1,280 

Holland   deliveries        149  9S2  2,027 

United   States*.  ..      2,900  3,900  3,()00 

■  Totid:.... 4,00:;  6.601  6,91:; 

Stocks  at  eloso  of  month: 

In   London    :!,.s:;."i  3,763  1,470 

•■      (Stand)      :i.l88  3,316  f 

■■      Holland    l.-.r  272  594 

■■      L'.    S.*     1.07  7  1,297  1,40S 

I  -lal    8,257  8,648  3,472 

Atloat  at  close  of  month: 

■  To   London    3.460  3,221  4,694 

■•      Holland    10  183  183 

■      U.    S.*     2,725  2,115  2,912 

Total    6,195  5,519  7,789 

1914.  1914.  1913. 

Total   visible              .\ug.  31.  July  31.  Aug.  31. 

supply    14,452  14.167  11,261 

*   Exclusive   of  Pacilic   ports, 
t  Not  reported. 


TIN  AND 


SILVER.   (Monthly 

New  York 


Averages.) 


1913. 

Jan.  43.34 

Keb.  43.46 

Mar.  42.86 

.Apr.  44.02 

May  46.12 

June  47.77 

July  44.75 

Aug.  44.75 

Sep.  49.18 

Oct.  50,11 

Nov.  49.90 

Dec.  49.90 


1913.  1914. 
50.45  37.74 
48.73      39.93 


1912. 
56.22 
59.04 
58.37 


61.29 
60.66 


46.88  38.08 

49.12  36.10  59.23 

49.14  33.30  60.88 

44.93  30,6; 

40.39  31.7; 

41.72  50.591  61.61 

42.47  63.08 

40.50  63.47 

39.81  62.79 

37.64  63.37 


■  silver 
1913. 
62.93 
61.64  ; 
57.87 
59.49 
60.36 
58.99 
58.7a 
59.29 
60.64 
60.79 
58.99 
57.76 


1914. 
57.56 
i7.50i 
58.07 
58.52 
58.18 
56.47 
54.68 
54.34 


VISIBLE  SUPPLIES. 

Total  \iMl)lf  -upi)l\  of  tin  ,at  llu-  end  of 
e;H'h  nii>ntli. 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

J;in...  2:1.024  IS, 616  16,707  13,971  16,244 

Feb.  .  21.2SS  17,360  14,996  12,304  17,308 

-Mar..  30,31):!  16,683  15,694  11,132  16,989 

-\pr..   l7.9;-!2  14,441  11,893  9,822  15,447 

May.  l.S,99S  15,938  14,345  13,710  17,862 

June.  15,700  16,605  13,920  11,101  16,027 

July  .   17,433  16.707  13,346  13,063  14,167 

.\ug.  .  17,943  16,619  11,285  11,201  14,453 

Sept..  18,999  16,672  13,245  13,943  

Oct..  18,183  14,161  10,735  11,857  

Nov..  18,875  16,630  12,348  14,470  

Dec.  17.194  16,514  10,977  13,893  

.\v'.gc  18,815  16,404  13,207  12,377  

SHIPMENTS    FROM  THE  STRAITS. 

-Monthly  tliipmeuts  of  tin  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  to  Europe  and  L'nited  States, 
as  per  Powell's  returns: 

1909.      1910,      1911.  1912.  1913.      1914. 

Jan.     5,733     5,895     4,290  4,018  6,050     5,290 

Feb.    4,033     4,147     4,290  5,260  4,660     6,520 

iMar.    3,380     3,877     4,510  5,150  4,810     4,130 

Apr.    4,904     4,025     3,140  4,290  4,400     4.930 

May    5,184      4,965      4,310  5,760  6,160     6,900 

June    4,618     4,120     5,050  4,290  4,820     5,870 

July     5,644     5,040     4,660  4,580  4,770     4,975 

Aug.    4,702     5,700     4,680  5,210  5,990     3,315 

Sep.     5,081      4,220      5,150  5,430  5,160      

Oct,     3,801      4,480     4,350  4,450  5,020      

Xov.    5,510     4,840     5,070  5,600  5,560      

Dec,    5,835     4,270     5,970  4,980  5.110      

58,425   54,579   55,470   59,018   62,550 
Av..     4.S69      4. 548      4.622      4.918      5.21:! 


Vear   46.4:i4     4.:i2 


60.83      59.79.i 


CONSUMPTION   IN  THE 
STATES. 

Monthly    deliveries   of  tin   in 
States  exclusive  of  Pacilic  Coa 

1909.      1910.      1911.  1912. 
Jan.     3,200     3,500 
Feb.    2,700     3,600 

Mar.    3.900     4,000     5,100  4,000 
Apr.    4,904      4,025 
May    3,900     3,600 

June    3,200     5,000     2,900  2,850 

July    3,600     3,800     4,300  5,150 

Aug.    3,300     3,700      3,800  4,300 

Sep.     3,200      3,300      4,200  3,600 

Oct.     4,100     3,350     3,500  3,850 

Nov.    4,000     3,800      3,100  4,300 

Dec.    3,200     3,600     3,700  4,050 


3,200     3,700 
3,800     4,050 


3,140     4,290 
3,400      4,250 


UNITED 

the    United 

St. 

1913.  1914. 

3,700  3,600 

3,500  3,300 

5,900  4,450 

4,400  4,9,.0 

3,350  3,800 

3,800  3,650 

3,900  3,900 

3,600  2,900 

3,100      

3,700      

2,800      

3,100      


41.500  45,350  44,300  49,500  43,900 
.^v.      3,458      3,779      3,692      4,125      3,65S 
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THE  TIN   SITUATION. 

The  American  tin  market  during  August 
will  long  stand  in  the  annals  of  the  trade 
as  a  record,  without  precedent  in  the  past, 
and  probably  never  to  be  repeated  in  the 
future.  There  has  never  been  before,  the 
war  and  financial  situation  that  has  ruled 
during  the  time  in  iiuestion,  nor  are  they 
likely  to   be    repealed. 

Since  July  31st  the  London  and  New 
York  Metal  Exchanges  have  been  closed, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  remaining  closed 
during  September,  and  all  trading  between 
.\mcrica  and  London— the  market  of  the 
world  for  this  metal,  and  the  sources  of 
supply — have  been  almost  impossible,  and 
in  this  market  except  for  the  excited  efforts 
of  consumers  to  get  spot  tin  to  keep  their 
works  going,  and  efforts  of  importers  to 
carry  out  their  contracts,  there  has  been 
only  sensational  advances  and  declines,  on 
comparatively  little  business,  even  for  quick 
deliveries,  and  hardly  any  business  in  future 
deliveries. 

Closing  at  :i;i.50c  for  Straits  tin  on  the 
last  day  of  July,  the  market  opened  on  the 
tirst  business  day  of  August  (-'^.ug.  3)  at  50c 
with  the  greatest  excitement  and  in  hve 
days  was  up  to  65c  paid,  at  which  price  it 
remained  until  August  11th.  After  that  a 
decline  set  in,  gradually  at  first,  to  49c  on 
the  18th,  and  then  rapidly  down  to  3S,'/2C 
on  the  closing  day  of  the  month.  The  mar- 
ket has  since  declined  to  33c   (Sept.  10th.) 

The  fears  that  the  metal  would  be  un- 
obtainable from  England  was  partly  justi- 
fied early  in  the  month,  as  an  embargo  was 
for  some  days  put  on  all  shipments  by  the 
English  government  and  ever  since  it  was 
raised,  not  only  has  it  been  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  finance  shipments  on  account  of 
the  breakdown  that  took  place  in  foreign 
exchange,  but  also  on  the  moratorium  in 
England,  making  purchases  almost  impos- 
sible, some  of  these  difficulties  are  explained 
as  follows: 

In  reply  to  a  re<iucst  to  define  the  dilli- 
culties  which  are  obstructing  the  shipments 
of  tin  to  America,  a  member  of  the  London 
Metal  Exchange  writes  us  under  date  of 
August  25th  that  the  difficulties  resolve 
themselves  chiefly  as  follows: 

1.  "The  question  of  Finance — It  would 
be  by  no  means  an  easy  job  in  the  present 


state  of  affairs  to  find  many  firms  among, 
those  interested  in  metals,  who  would  care 
to  deplete  the  balance  at  their  banks  in  or- 
der to  pay  for  and  ship  50  or  100  tons  of 
tin.  You  must  understand  this  is  not  a 
question  of  solvency,  but  originates  in  the 
abnormal  banking  difficulties,  arising  from 
the  moratorium.  In  most  cases  remittances 
from  the  other  side  would  have  to  reach 
them  in  advance,  and  we  understand  in  your 
present  state  of  exchange  this  would  of 
necessity  be  a  costly  matter. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  .50  or  100 
tons  of  actual  tin  during;  the  present  state 
of  moratorium  in  metals. 

3.  The  fact  that,  before  they  can  obtain 
permission  to  ship  tin  to  .\merica,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  shippers  to  sign  a  bond 
forfeiting  to  the  Government  three  times 
the  value  of  the  tin,  should  it  be  landed  at 
any  other  port  than  that  originally  on  the 
permit.  Such  a  necessity,  though  by  ni> 
means  probable,  might  easily  arise." 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  however,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  London  ship- 
ments of  tin  to  New  York  have  averaged 
in  the  past  three  weeks,  700  tons  per  week, 
which  is  not  very  much  below  normal  con- 
ditions. It  clearly  indicates  that  the  stren- 
uous efforts  be'ug  made  by  the  trade  to 
keep    their    contracts    with    the    consumers 

TIN  PRICES  IN  AUGUST. 

New  Y,.rk 

Cents. 

IT    44.00 

18    49.00 

19    49.00 

■20 46.00 

21    43.,'iO 


Date. 

Cents. 

1    

3    

:i  

M).m 

4    

50.00 

- 

....   60.00 

a 

61.00 

7    .... 

65.00 

9    .  .  .  . 

10 

05.00 

1 1 

.    .    65.00 

12    .... 

64.00 

13    

.  .     .  .  60.00 

14    

....    50.00 

13    .. . . 

10    . . . . 

23  

24  40.no 

25  39.00 

26 39.50 

27  39.50 

28  39.50 

29 

30  . . . ; 

31  38. .-.O 


High    65.00 

Low   38.50 

Average 50.595 


Till-:  si'i:i:i.    wd  Mi:r\i.  I)I(;k.st 


TIN— ANTIMONY 


ami  ill  some  cnscs  to  secure  the  prol'ils  bc- 
Iwiiii  prices  lately  ruling  here  as  compared 
with  in  Loudon  have  overcome  to  a  large 
extent    all    difliculties. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  falling  off 
of  consumption  of  about  25  to  ;;()  per  cent, 
and  strenuous  eflforts  made  by  importers 
and  the  stimulus  of  the  exceedingly  high 
prices,  enabled  all  August  contracts  to  be 
carried  out.  Tlie  excitement  lias  died  away 
with  this  accomplished,  supplies  are  com- 
ing forward  iin)re  freely  and  intense  stag- 
iiatii^n   has   followed. 

Uuyers  are  overlookin,g  that  tlie  situation 
may  become  again  strained,  as  production 
ill  the  East  has  been  obliged,  through  liiian- 
eial  reasons,  to  be  greatly  curtailed.  Also 
the  concentrates  from  Bolivia  and  South 
Africa,  llie  bulk  of  which  were  smelted  in 
Gerni;iiiy.  ha,e  no  market  now.  Of  course 
production  is  also  curtailed  in  these  quar- 
ters. But  the  sentiment  of  the  trade  is  very 
depressed,  the  war  market  is  over  and  the 
"day  after"   effects   are  being  felt. 

Buyers  act  as  if  tin  would  reach  them 
now  in  quantity,  more  than  required.  They 
may  find  they  are  making  as  bad  a  mistake 
as  a  few  weeks  ago  when  they  thought 
they  would  not  be  able  to  get  any. 

The  situation  is  still  a  very  strained  and 
doubtful  one,  although  at  present  disguised 
by  ample  spot  stocks  and  depressed  sur- 
roundings, and  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
prices  are  September  10th  over  10  cents  per 
pound  below   the  average  of  the  past  three 


THE  ANTIMONY   SITUATION. 

This  metal  has  made  a  most  sensational 
record  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  the  fears 
of  supplies  being  cut  off,  since  America 
produces  no  Antimony.  From  around  5^c 
for  Chinese  and  Hungarian  grade  and 
around  7j'4C  for  Cooksons,  on  the  last  day  in 
July,  prices  in  10  days  thereafter  more  than 
trebled  in  price,  accompanied  with  wild 
Inning  for  spot  and  futures,  during  which 
time  buyers  seein.g  market  advancing  by 
leaiis  and  l)ounds  lost  all  rememljrance  of 
how  small  a  market  exists  for  the  metal  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances.  But  this  was 
quickly  demon-trated  and  when  it  was  seen 
around  the  middle  of  the  month,  that  the 
if     difficnhies,     couM     be 


brought  from  England  and  China  and  Japan, 
at  once  there  was  a  collapse  in  the  specula- 
tion and  demand.  On  efforts  to  make  sales, 
which  have  been  almost  abortive,  prices  de- 
clined on  Cooksons  from  21c  to  16c,  and 
Chinese  and  Hungarian  grades  from  17i/c 
to  12,'/jc  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  mar- 
ket has  since  declined  to  i:jc  for  Cooksons 
and  10c  for  Chinese. 

Prices  are  still  high  as  compared  with 
those  ruling  before  the  war,  and  unless 
greater  difficulties  regarding  importations 
develop  than  exists  at  present,  there  is  every 
prospect   (if  further  declines. 


spite 


ALUMINUM,  ANTIMONY  AND 
SILVER  PRICES  IN  AUGUST. 

■  Antimony .         — Silver — 

Cook-     Hal-       Hun-         New    Lon- 
Alumlnum.     eons,     letts.     garlan.       York.  don. 

Day.    Cts.         Cts.       Cts.        Cts.       Cts.      d. 
1 

:i.      I.S..-,(I  7.S7"/,    7.25        6.12J/       

■i.      l'.I..JO  S.25        7.G2H   6.62K>       

."i.     20.50  '.1.12;^   8.62H   8.12^      

(i.      20..5O  lli.OO      12.00      11.00 

T.     20.50  16.50      15.50      14.50 

S 

u 

10.  20.50  30.50      19.50      17.50 

11.  30.50        21.00      18.50      16.50  

12.  20.5(1  21.00      18.50      16.50 

1:J.     21.00        20.50      18.50      16.00  

14.  21.00        20.50      18.00      15.00  

15 

16 

17.     21.00        18.00      16.00      14.00  

15.  20.50        18.00      10.00      14.00  

1!).     20.50         17.50      15.50      1.X50  

20.  20.50        16.50      15.50      13.50  

21.  20.50        16..50      15.50      13..50  26 

22 56       25% 

23 

24.      30.50        16.25      15.35      13.25  55^    .... 

35.     20.50        16.35      15.35      13.35  53-^    24^^ 

26.  20.50        16.25      15.25      13.35        54.37}  25 

27.  20.25        16.25      15.35      13.25  55        35 

28.  20.25         16.00      15.00      13.50  53 ^^   23lil 

39 53       23  J^ 

30 

31.     30.00        15.50      14.50      12.35  53%    2*]/^ 

High     31.50     33.00     20.00     18.00       56       26 
Low      1S.00       7.75       T.liYz   6.00       53       23% 
Av.      20.38      10.226    14.903  13.053  54.o44   24.85 
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AMERICA'S    OPPORTUNITY 
SITUATION. 


THE  ZINC 


Supplementing  its  mid-year  statistics  of  spelter  production,  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  makes  a  time  ly  statement,  prepared  by  C.  E.  Sieb- 
enthal,  on  the  general  zinc  situation,  especially  as  affected  by  the  war  in 
Europe. 


Decreased  European  Production  Resulting 
from  War. 

By  a  queer  coincidence  tlie  great  smelting 
centers  of  continental  Europe  are  in  regions 
where  active  fighting  is  now  going  on  or 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  The 
zinc  smelters  of  Upper  Silesia  are  in  the 
extreme  southeastern  portion  of  Prussia, 
mostly  in  the  Kattowitz,  Beuthen,  and 
Tarnowitz  districts,  which  are  adjacent  to 
one  another  and  lie  within  5  or  10  miles 
of  the  Polish-Russian  border  and  near  the 
corner  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Germany. 
The  two  smelters  in  Russian  Poland  are 
just  across  the  border  from  the  Silesian 
smelters.  They  all  seem  destined  soon  to 
be  compelled  to  suspend  or  decrease  opera- 
tions on  account  of  military  activities,  and 
in  any  event  their  output  certainly  can  not 
reach  the  outside  world.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  smelters  in  Rhenish  Prussia 
and  Westphalia,  some  of  which  are  very 
near  and  most  of  which  are  within  100  miles 
of  Liege.  In  Belgium  all  but  three  or  four 
of  the  zinc-smelting  plants  lie  between  Ver- 
viers  and  Liege  or  are  strung  along  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse  between  Liege  and 
Namur,  and  their  industrial  prospects  can 
well  be  imagined.  The  zinc  smelters  of 
France  lie  outside  of  the  territory  where 
active  military  operations  are  likely  and  so 
will  probably  suffer  only  from  scarcity  of 
labor  as  the  employees  are  called  to  the 
colors  and  from  derangements  of  transpor- 
tation. The  same  is  true  of  the  zinc  smel- 
ters in  England,  but  those  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary will,  of  course,  be  put  out  of  commis- 
sion. Other  small  smelters  in  Europe.  Aus- 
tralia, and  Japan  will  possibly  not  be  af- 
fected except  as  transportation  is  inter- 
rupted. From  these  observations  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  zinc-smelting  industry  of 
Europe  will  be  in  a  sadly  demoralized  con- 
dition while  the  war  continues  and  for  some 
time  thereafter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
smelters  in  each  European  country  in  1910, 
the    latest    year    for    which    information    is 


available,  the  production  for  that  year,  and 
also  for  comparison  the  production  for  1913, 
in  short  tons: 

1910 
Num-  1913, 

ber  of     Produc-       pro- 
plants       tion       duction 
Germany: 

Upper  Silesia 24      154,596      187,522 

Northwest  Ger- 
many  10        96,450      102,350 

Belgium    13       190,233       217,928 

Great   Britain    17        69,531         65,197 

France    5         57,895 

Spain    2  7,206        78,289 

Holland   1         23,121         26,811 

Austria-Hungary    4         14,666        23,928 

Norway   .. 1  10,237 

Russian   Poland    2  9,514  8,389 

623,212      720,651 
The   output   of  the   smelters   in   Australia 
and  Japan  in  1913  was  11,305  short  tons. 

If  the  war  continues  for  one  year,  the 
output  of  these  countries  for  that  period 
would,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  be  only 
about  250,000  tons— a  loss  of  nearly  500,000 
tons  for  the  year.  The  continental  spelter 
market  will  also  be  demoralized,  however,  j 
so  it  may  be  that  the  reduced  production 
will  still  be  ample.  Apparently  England's 
industrial  activities  after  the  first  readjust- 
ments are  over  may  not  be  seriously  re- 
stricted. 

Increased  Mine  Production   of  Zinc   in 

United  States. 
The   following  table   shows  that  the   pro-  i 
duction  of  zinc  at  the  mines  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

1911  1912  1913 

Joplin    di,strict...  137,633       152,465       146,474  | 

New  Jersey 77.445        69,755        84,122  ' 

Colorado    47,301        66.111         59,673 

Montana 21,905         13,459        44,337 

Upper  Mississippi 

\-alley    33,939        37,115         32,346  | 

Otlicr  States  ....   27,034        39,911         51,430 

345,260      378.816      418.382 

'IMie  larycst  increase  in   siglit  comes  a-  a 
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csult  of  the  application  of  ore  flotation  con- 
ciitration  in  Montana,  but  an  increase  due 
o  the  same  cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
daho  and  possibly  in  Utah.  In  Montana 
he  Butte  &  Superior  mill  is  now  producing 
t  till-  rate  of  50,000  tons  of  zinc  a  year,  and 
he  new  Pilot  Butte  mill,  which  has  just 
one  into  operation,  should  raise  the  State 
■utput  to  70,000  tons  a  year,  or  if,  as  plan- 
led,  another  unit  is  added  to  this  mill  the 
itate  output  may  rise  to  90,000  tons  and 
iiore  by  191?.  In  Colorado  tlie  new  zinc 
ixide  plant  at  Leadville  is  reported  to  be 
lurchasing  14  per  cent,  zinc  carbonate  ore, 
s  against  a  minimum  of  about  20  per  cent 
ire  purchased  by  zinc  smelters.  As  the 
-cadville  carbonate  ore  is  not  amenable  to 
oncontration  this  means  a  large  increase  in 
he  available  zinc  ore  resources  of  that  re- 
ion.  Another  source  of  zinc  which  will 
c  made  available  in  the  future  is  zinc-bear- 
iig  copper  ore,  the  zinc  content  of  which  at 
iresent  either  makes  the  ore  unsalable  or, 
I'hen  the  ore  is  smelted  for  the  copper,  col- 
scts  as  flue  and  bag-house  dusts,  for  the 
ecovery  of  the  zinc  from  which  there  is 
t  present  no  suitable  process.  Much  ore 
if  this  sort  is  mined  in  Shasta  County,  Cal., 
nd  sucli  zinciferous  dusts  are  accumulating 
ri  large  quantities  at  the  smelters  in  that 
egion. 

Increased  American  Smelter  Capacity. 

Tile  war  but  serves  to  emphasize  a  con- 
lition  which  already  confronted  the  zinc 
ndustry  of  the  United  States.  The  zinc- 
melting  capacity  of  this  country  has  been 
iicreasing  of  late  years  out  of  all  propor- 
ion  to  the  consumption,  as  the  following 
Zinc-smelting  capacity  and  apparent  con- 
sumption of  spelter  in  the  United  States. 
1908-1914. 

Retorts  at  close  of 
year. 

Ap- 
able  will  show: 

I'car  Esti-       Produc-     parent 

mated         tion     consump- 
Nuinl>cr      maxi-  tion. 

mum 
annual 
capacity 
Short         Short         Shori 
tons  tons  tons 

908  ..  93,9.S8  404,960  210,424  214,167 
"09  ..     94,328      400,681      255,760      270,730 

910  ..     93,722      398,105      269,184      245,884 

911  ..     85,018      361,327      286,526      280,059 


1912  ..   107,948      458,779      338,806      340,341 

1913  ..   113,786      483,591       346,676      295,370 

1914  ..   130,274      561,165    al7S,OS8    al49,363 
a  For  first  six  months  of  year. 

The  actual  gain  in  capacity  is  even  more 
than  is  indicated  in  the  table,  for  in  the 
earlier  years  a  number  of  small,  antiquated 
smelters  that  had  been  idle  for  several  years 
were  included  in  estimating  the  total  ca- 
pacity, whereas  in  the  later  years  almost  all 
such  smelters  have  been  dismantled  or 
abandoned  completely,  and  there  have  been 
more  new  modern  additions  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  same  time.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  ca- 
pacity is  taken  up  in  the  redistillation  of 
zinc  drosses,  and  that  some  plants  do  not 
yield  full  capacity  because  they  treat  lower- 
grade  ores,  so  that  the  spelter  produced 
from  ore  always  falls  several  thousand  tons 
short  of  the  maximum  capacity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  zinc  oxide  plant  at 
Leadville,  Colo.,  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
the  low-grade  carbonate  ore  away  from  the 
zinc  smelters,  so  that  the  capacity  per  re- 
tort will  be  increased  because  of  the  higher 
grade  of  the  remaining  supply;  and  the  in- 
troduction of  ore  flotation  in  the  Western 
Stales  will  probably  raise  the  grade  of  zinc 
concentrates  from  that  section,  likewise  in- 
creasing the  capacity  per  retort. 
Zinc  Ore  Imports. 

With  the  establishment  of  peaceful  con- 
ditions in  Mexico,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
imports  of  zinc  ore  from  that  country  will 
again  reach  large  proportions,  and  likewise 
the  imports  from  Canada  may  perhaps  be- 
come larger  even  than  they  were  in  1909, 
before  the  imposition  of  the  tariff.  With 
the  closure  of  the  Belgian  and  other  conti- 
r.ental  markets  to  the  zinc  concentrates  from 
Broken  Hill,  Australia,  those  concentrates 
may  be  partly  diverted  to  the  United  States. 
If  a  sufficient  foreign  market  becomes  avail- 
able, the  surplus  smelter  capacity  in  the 
United  States  might  perhaps  be  employed 
ill  smelting  foreign  zinc  ores  under  bond, 
and  a  business  might  grow  up  similar  to 
that  which  exists  in  lead  smelting.  This 
work  could  be  done  only  at  the  expense  of 
domestic  production  of  zinc  ore,  for  the 
present  domestic  production  more  than 
equals  the  apparent  domestic  consumption 
as  spelter  and  as  zinc  oxide  and  bids  fair 
to  exceed  it  greatly  in  a  year  or  two  unless 
consumption  is  increased  by  development 
of  export  trade  in  manufactured  zinc  and 
galvanized-iron  products. 
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Possible  Foreign  Zinc  Markets  for 
American  Zinc. 
The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
necessary  establishment  of  American  lines 
of  transportation  to  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Orient,  and,  in  the  ^jresent 
crisis,  the  large  dependence  of  those  con- 
tinents on  the  United  States  for  their  sup- 
plj'  of  zinc  all  make  for  a  quick  commercial 
introduction  of  the  products  of  the  United 
States  zinc  industry  to  those  continents — 
an  introduction  which  under  other  condi- 
tions might  have  taken  years. 

It  is  known  that  large  stocks  of  spelter 
exist  in  Europe.  The  Ironmonger,  of  Lon- 
don, gives  the  stocks  at  the  end  of  March 
at  73,000  long  tons  and  quotes  an  estimate 
of  80,000  long  tons  for  the  end  of  April. 
At  that  rate  the  stocks  on  hand  June  30 
must  have  been  considerably  over  100,000 
short  tons,  compared  to  64,039  short  tons 
in  the  United  States..  The  greater  part  of 
the  European  stocks,  however,  must  have 
been  held  in  the  interior  and  must  now  be 
isolated,  so  that  for  the  term  of  the  war 
they  may  be  disregarded.  After  the  war 
what  remains  of  these  stocks  will  become 
available  again  and  will  possibly  operate  to 
depress  prices,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
United  States  zinc  operators  will  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  domestic 
stocks  and  to  become  established  in  the 
foreign  markets. 

The  following  statistics  of  imports  and 
exports  have  been  taken  from  the  official 
publications  of  the  countries  concerned  and 
are  given  for  1912  because  official  figures 
for  1913  are  not  available  for  all  the  coun- 
tries. The  figures  for  the  "A  B  C"  group 
of  South  American  States  and  the  partial 
figures  for  Venezuela  and  Uruguay  have 
been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Pan-.^merican 
Union.  Statistics  for  the  other  South  Ameri- 
can States  are  not  available. 
Imports  of  zinc  into  various  countries  in 
1912,  in  short  tons. 

Plain  and 

Zinc  Slabs   Galvanized  Galvanized 

and  Sheets  and      Wire  and 

SheeU  Wire  Sheets 

Canada    8,910  79,792 

Mexico    2,686  7,534 

S.  .\incrica  (in  part"): 

Argentina 3.917  62,360 

Brazil    2.960  25,962 

Chile    665  31,508        18.345 

Venezuela    ...  864 

Uruguay  8,030 

7,162  128,723        18.345 

From   U.  S...      475  39,031         11,449 


British    South 

Africa    4,930  91,317 

.\ustralia    3,541         135,317 

The  foregoing  table  shows  a  foreign  mar- 
ket for  over  72,000  tons  of  zinc,  of  whicli 
about  30,000  tons  consists  of  spelter  in  slabs 
and  the  remainder  of  zinc  sheets.  The 
.■\mcrican  zinc  industry  should  stand  an 
excellent  chance  to  take  over  the  trade  ir 
zinc  slabs  and  such  part  of  the  trade  in 
zinc  sheets  as  American  zinc-rolling  mills 
can  furnish.  The  trade  in  galvanized-iron 
sheets  is  dominated  by  Great  Britain,  whicli 
controls  87  per  cent,  of  the  total  exporl 
trade  in  that  commodity  with  the  four  conn- 
tries  concerned.  In  addition  to  over  65,00( 
tons  of  spelter  smelted  in  her  own  plants 
Great  Britain  in  1913  imported  150,000  tons 
presumably  used  chiefly  in  making  hci 
enormous  output  of  galvanized  iron.  Ii 
would  seem  that  any  expansion  in  Grcal 
Britain's  foreign  trade  either  in  spelter  am 
zinc  sheets  or  in  galvanized  iron  would  en 
tail  the  importation  of  more  spelter  fron 
the  United  States.  This  country  has  th( 
opportunity,  therefore,  to  furnish  the  niajoi 
part  of  222,000  tons  of  spelter  a  year  a; 
long  as  the  war  lasts,  together  with  what 
ever  part  of  the  spelter  for  the  galvanized 
iron  trade  of  the  southern  continents  ant 
Asia  it  can  acquire.  The  first  demands  wil 
naturally  come  from  Great  Britain,  and  ac 
cording  to  reports  they  have  already  begun 
With  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  the  con 
tinental  smelters  will  begin  to  compete 
strongly  for  that  trade.  The  southern  con 
tinents  and  Asia  are  more  likely,  therefore 
to  become  steady  outlets  for  our  zinc  proJ 
ucts,  and  by  the  time  the  war  closes  Anieri 
can  zinc  should  have  obtained  a  permancn 
foothold  in  these  markets,  sufficient  to  tak> 
care  of  the  surplus  smelter  capacity  of  tlu 
United  States. 

These  calculations  do  not  take  into  ac 
count  the  increased  imports  of  zinc  pig 
ments  that  must  come  about,  thus  absorb 
ing  some  of  the  domestic  surplus  zinc  re 
sources.  Moreover,  the  United  States  im 
ports  each  year  from  Continental  Europi 
about  2.500  tons  of  zinc  dust.  This  s\ippb 
of  zinc  dust  is  now  cut  off.  and  the  dus 
has  already  greatly  advanced  in  price.  Zin< 
dust  is  produced  at  two  American  smelter: 
and  could  easily  be  produced  at  others,  s' 
that  no  doubt  the  better  prices  will  rcsul 
in  the  whole  demand  being  supplied  fron 
domestic  sources,  thus  absorbing  anothc: 
portion  of  the  surplus  zinc  ore. 
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BRANDS   OF  COPPER. 


AllviMllllI'C 

Atlnntic 

Calumet   &   Hccla 

Calumet   &   Hecia 

Calumet   &   Ilccla 

Centennial 

Copper  Range 

Franklin 

[sic   Royale 

Mass. 

Micliigan 

Mohawk 

Dsceola 

3uincy 

Famarack 

/ictoria 

Winona 

Wclverine 


\meiicar.  S.   &  R.   Co. 
3albach  S.  &  R.  Co. 
Baltimore  Copper  Work.i 
Boston  &  Montana  Co. 
~hicago  Copper  Ref.  Co. 
lopper  Queen 
Vliami 

Michols  Copper  Co. 
Drford  Copper  Co. 
■iaritan  Copper  Works 
J.  S.  Metals  Ref.  Co. 
Jnitcd  Metals  Selling  Co, 


ialbach   S.  &   R.   Co. 
Boston   &   Montana   Co. 
Chicago  Copper  Ref.  Co. 
S'icliols  Copper  Co. 
Phelps  Dodge  &  Co. 
J.  S.  Metals  Ref.  Co. 
rollcnvillc  Copper  Co. 


United  States. 
LAKE. 

Rclincd  at: 
Hancock,  Michigan, 
llmighton,   Michigan. 
Ilubbell,  Michigan. 
Ruflfalo,  N.  y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hancock,  Michigan. 
Houghton,    Michigan. 
Hancock,  Michigan. 
Dollar  Bay,  Michigan. 
Hancock,  Michigan. 
Houghton,    Michigan. 
Houghton,   Michigan. 
Dollar  Bay,  Michigan. 
Hancock,  Michigan. 
Dollar  Bay,  Michigan. ' 
Hiibbell,  Michigan. 
Hubbell,  Michigan. 
Houghton,    Michigan. 

ELECTROLYTIC 

Refined  at: 
Perth  .\mboy,  N.  J. 
Xewark,  N.  J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Great  Falls  Mont. 
Blue  Island,  111. 
Laurel  Hill  L.  I. 
Laurel  Hill  L.  I. 
Laurel  Hill  L.  I. 
Chrome,  N.  J. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Chrome,  N.  J. 
Laurel  Hill   L.  T. 

CASTING. 

Refined  at: 
Xew:irk,  N.  J. 
Great  Falls   Mont. 
Blue  Island,  111. 
Laurel  Hill  L.  I. 
Laurel  Hill  L.  I. 
Chrome,  N.  J. 
Tottcnvillc  N.  Y. 


I!r;i 

nded. 

Adv. 

C.   Co. 

A. 

C. 

&  H.  M.  Co. 

C. 

& 

H.  M.  Co. 

B. 

L. 

C. 

C. 

M.  Co. 

C. 

R. 

F. 

M. 

Co. 

L 

R. 

C.   Co 

M: 

:ISS. 

M. 

C. 

U. 

M 

T. 

O. 

Q. 

j\r. 

Co. 

T. 

o. 

V. 

C. 

W 

.   A 

\V 

Branded. 

P. 

A. 

Catho 

des   only 

B. 

E. 

R. 

B. 

& 

M. 

C. 

C. 

R. 

C 

* 

Q 

A. 

L. 

s. 

L. 

N. 

s. 

O. 

E. 

C. 

N. 

E. 

c. 

D. 

R. 

w. 

R. 

-M. 

c. 

1 

iranded. 

iV. 

B. 

c. 

M. 

A. 

C. 

C. 

K. 

C. 

N. 

c. 

P. 
D. 

D. 

S. 

Co. 

C.  T.  C. 
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TRADE  NOTES, 


Pitlsbiirgh  Specialty  Mfg.  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  malleable  cast  iron  and  brass 
works,  has  been  incorporated;  Capital  $yO,- 
000;  by  E.  J.  Dugan,  Jeanette,  Pa.;  B.  J. 
Dugan,  E.  II.  Kane,  Greensburg,  Pa. 


Charles  II.  liurges  &  Son,  Bcloit,  Wis., 
have  taken  over  the  old  brass  foundry  at 
Beloit  and  arc  equipping  it  for  the  produc- 
tion of  hot  a'r  furnaces,  gas  water  heaters 
and  a  line  of  stoves.  The  firm  has  been  op- 
erating at  Jancsville,  Wis.,  ten  miles  north 
of  Bcloit,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  but  has  now 
moved  to  Bcloit  to  be  near  the  source  of  its 
castings  supply,  the  P.  F.  Mork  foundry  at 
Beloit. 


The  Clark  Flexible  Coupling  Company, 
90  West  street,  New  York,  has  established 
a  plant  in  Bush  Terminal  Building,  No.  ;i 
Brooklyn.  It  has  been  capitalized  at  $50,000. 
C.  H.  Clark  president   A.  H.  Goddard,  Sec. 


The  Union  Iron  Works,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
which  was  recently  organized,  will  estab- 
lish a  stove  foundry  at  Lewisburg,  Tenn., 
to  have  a  capacity  of  150  stoves  and  ranges 
a  day.  John  G.  Cooke  is  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


The  Schwartz-Herrmann  Steel  Works, 
Inc.,  119-121  Nassau  street.  New  York  City, 
has  been  incorporated  by  Louis  Schwartz, 
Carl  F.  Herrmann  and  others,  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $300,000,  to  manufacture  cold 
drawn  tempered  steel  wires  and  hardened 
steel  rolled,  shells  for  all  purposes.  It  has 
constructed  a  complete  plant  at  Floral  Park, 
Somcrville,  N.  J.,  fully  equipped.  Manu- 
facturing operations  will  be  started  about 
October  15.  Louis  Schwartz  is  president, 
George  H.  Winters  is  works  manager  and 
Karl  A.  Herrmann  is  secretary  and  general 
manager.  The  company  will  specialize  in 
razor  steel  and  stamped  goods  from  high 
grade  tempered  steels. 


The  (jcncral  Bronze  Foundry  Company, 
•IHOO  Hamilton  avenue,  Cleveland,  O.,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  10,000  to  25,000. 
The  present  directors,  formerly  of  the 
.Muminum  Castings  Company,  Cleveland, 
include  F.  J.  Mikat.  president,  and  W.  K. 
Weaver     Manager. 


The  Whitlock  Coil  Pipe  Company,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  has  opened  an  office  at  431 
South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  under  th( 
management  of  Richard  S.  Bull.  This  of. 
ficc  will  handle  the  sales  of  all  the  products 
of  the  company  for  Chicago  territory. 


The  Warren  Stamping  Company,  War- 
ren, Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  metal  stampings.  J.  G 
Gates,  Charles  Myers,  B.  C.  Ba.xtcr,  and 
others,  are  incorporators. 


Turl  Iron  &  Car  Company,  New  Windsor, 
N.  Y.,  car  builders,  has  been  'ncorporated; 
Capital  $100,000;  by  C.  E.  Stafford,  W. 
Dyke.  Ncwburgh,  N.  Y 


The  Massey-Ilarris  Company,  Toronto, 
will  close  down  its  plant  for  an  indefinite 
period  owing  to  the  present  unsettled  con- 
ditions. The  closing  of  the  plant  will  throw! 
about  5,000  men  out  of  employment.  Sirj 
Lyman  Jones,  president  of  the  company,] 
announced  that  a  very  large  number  of  Eu-i 
ropcan  orders  were  canceled  at  the  firsti 
sign  of  war.  The  company's  London  of-i 
fice  cabled  to  stop  all  shipments,  as  the! 
Massey-Harris  agents  at  Paris,  Moscow,! 
Berlin  and  other  centers  could  not  bcl 
reached. 


The  Ream  Metal  Bridging  Company. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $.30,000  by  F.  H.j 
Ream.  Frank  H.  Dorris  and  P.  Bcilcr  and: 
will  do  metal  fabrication.  | 


The  Ohio  Brass  Company  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $-10,000  to  manufacture  brass 
goods,  iron,  etc. 


U.  S.  Collapsible  Steel  Container  C"ni- 
pany,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated; 
Capital  $350,000;  by  P.  Lenn,  C.  F.  Hubhell 
1-".   V.   Winters,  y.'A)  Union  avenue. 


White  lead  works  wMl  be  established  at 
Dallas,  Texas,  by  the  Detroit  Wlrte  Lead 
Works  of  Texas.  A.  D.  Joj'ce  is  a  le.i'liii" 
factor  in  the  enterprise. 
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THE  BUSINESS  SITUATION. 

After  ten  weeks  id'  the  ninst  stupen- 
dous war  on  record,  nothing  has  yet  de- 
veloped to  justify  any  prediction  eith- 
er as  to  its  developments  or  end,  or 
what  may  happen  in  the  meanwhile. 
The  more  the  sitnation  is  examined 
the  more  the  imagination  is  staggered. 
One  Lesson  of  the  War. 

Some  lessons  have  however  been 
learned,  and  the  most  important  and 
to  our  mind  the  only  really  satisfac- 
tory one,  is,  that  it  has  demonstrated 
that  civilization,  and  science,  and  the 
pursuit  of  physical  comfort  and'  agran- 
disement,  has  not  turned  us  into  mere 
inaterial  beings,  but  that  mankind  is 
controlled  and  subject  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis to  the  spiritual  and  moral  forces 
that  deferentiate  us  from  the  brute  cre- 
ation. 'VVe  were  told  there  could  be 
no  such  war  as  we  are  having,  that 
business  and  financial  and  material  in- 
terests ruled  the  world,  and  would  not 
permit  the  waste  of  capital  and  prop- 
erty. But  we  have  learned  that  mater- 
ial things  or  those  of  man's  creation 
are  as  nothing  when  moral  issues  are 
concerned,  and  we  find  hundreds  of 
millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  most 
highly  civilized  nations  of  the  world, 
engaged  in  a  contest  for  what  they  be- 
lieve is  right,  no  matter  how  much  they 
differ  in  their  res]iective  views,  and 
prepared    to    send    willingly    to    death 
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tlic  llower  of  tlicir  citizens,  and  to 
make  any  sacrifice  personal  or  i)roper- 
tv,  for  the  riglit  as  they  see  it. 

Its  Bright  Promise  for  the  Future. 

As  we  said  before,  it  is  an  awful,  but 
still  an  inspiring  spectacle.  We  see  in 
it.  terrible  as  is  the  price  being  paid, 
the  promise  of  a  better  world,  for 
evcvything  that  makes  for  the  progress 
and  happiness  of  those  to  come  after 
and  a  complete  revolution,  to  put  the 
dcs'.inies  oi  Europe  in  the  hands  where 
it  should  belong,  the  hands  of  the 
people — a  victory  for  democracy  over 
autocracy.  The  world  will  be  freed 
from  the  fear  of  any  like  catastrophe 
for  generations  to  come,  and  condi- 
tions will  have  been  made  more  fav- 
orable for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  civ- 
ilization, than  any  that  have  existed 
in  the  past. 

The  Future  of  Business. 

While  this  contest  to  a  finish  is  being 
waged,  the  future  of  business  is  so 
uncertain,  we  do  not  dare  to  try  and 
]iredict  it,  except  to  say,  we  believe  the 
struggle  will  be  a  long  one.  and  there- 
ftire  we  must  be  prepared  for  contin- 
ued unsettlement  and  poor  business. 
r>ut  there  is  a  view  that  we  can  with 
confidence  take,  and  which  is  certain 
to  come  with  the  end  of  the  war. 

Our  Prediction — A  Boom. 

A  boom,  by  which  we  understand  a 
period  when  the  business  imagination 
is  optimistically  excited ;  a  period  when 
the  desire  to  buy  far  exceeds  the  de- 
sire to  sell ;  when  in  consequence  pri- 
ces begin  to  rise,  with  growing  excite- 
ment, and  each  advance  only  adds  fuel 
to  the  fire.  The  pendulum  of  trade 
having  previously  been  swung  in  the 
direction  of  extraordinary  depression, 
and  held  there  bv  some  abnormal  caus- 


es long  after  it  should  have  normally 
swung  back,  is  suddenly  released,  and 
the  swing  in  the  other  direction  sweeps 
everything  before  it. 

This  we  believe  will  [(jllow  the  end 
of  the  present  war.  It  has  followed 
the  end  of  all  modern  wars.  The  im- 
mensity of  the  present  war  and  its  sen- 
sational results,  to  our  mind,  means  a 
likewise  sensational  reaction. 
Reasons  Why. 

lUit  there  are  other  reasons  than  the 
mental.  Th'ere  must  be  a  stupendous 
movement  to  replace  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  war.  Millions  of  those 
best  able  to  work  for  the  physical  ad- 
vancement of  the  world,  and  who  have 
in  the  past  been  idle  and  supported  by 
the  workers  as  armed  European  camp~. 
will  be  thrown  into  the  channels  ol 
trade,  and  join  the  industrial  armies  of 
their  respective  countries,  and  there 
will  be  plenty  for  them  to  do. 

The  awful  destruction  of  cities, 
towns  and  villages  that  has  taken 
place,  and  the  further  destruction  that 
is  to  follow  before  the  war  is  ended 
must  be  repaired.  Belgiunf,  France. 
Gerriiany,  Austria,  and  Russia  will  stili 
be  among  the  important  countries  nf 
the  civilized  worl{l  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  only  more  so.  The  ruin- 
will  not  remain  "to  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale".  The  end  of  the  war  will 
see  enormous  activity  and  the  erectiin 
of  new  cities  and  towns  and  building;- 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  in  their  re- 
construction more  iron  and  steel  and 
metals  will  be  used  in  the  modern 
structure  than  was  the  case  in  those 
that  they  replace. 

New  Construction  the  Basis  of 
Business  Activity. 

Tolitical  economists,  at  whose  feet 
wc  liave  been  glad  to  sit.  have  given  it 
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as  a  fuiulaniental,  that  prosperity  and 
activity  in  business  can  be  gauged  by 
what  tiie_\-  call  "construction",  be  it 
builtlinL^s  for  home  or  manufacturing 
u-c,  machinery  and  everything  else 
that  may  be  broadly  classed  under  the 
term  construction.  The  reasons  why 
this  is  so,  are  so  plain,  that  they  need 
not  be  mentioned,  except  to  say  new 
construction  represents  the  need  and 
the  power  to  supply  the  need. 
Confidence  and  Capital. 

■j'he  argument  so  often  heard  that 
there  w  ill  be  no  capital,  we  dismiss,  as 
we  don't  believe  it.  There  will  be 
what  is  more  necessary  and  powerful 
than  capital,  namely,  confidence. 

There  may  be  less  idle  capital  to  put 
in  speculative  interests  and  wild  cat 
schemes,  but  there  will  be  a  flood  of 
hoarded  funds  to  come  out  with  the 
price  that  will  be  ott'ered  for  it,  for  em- 
ployment in  activities  and  construction 
that  are  genuine  and  absolutely  real 
and  safe  and  which  cannot  be  left  un- 
done. 
The  Part  the  Steel  and  Metal  Trade 
Will  Play,  and  Why. 

lUit  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
boom  we  predict  and  it  especially  ap- 
plies to  Iron,  Steel  and  Metals.  Where 
will  be  the  supply  to  meet  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  this  new  con- 
struction? For  months  before  the 
war  on  account  of  dull  trade  we  have 
been  keeping  25%  of  our  normal  pro- 
duction of  these  raw  materials  in  the 
ground,  and  since  the  war,  50%,  which 
rate  or  even  less  may  continue  while  it 
lasts. 

Does  anyone  suppose  our  require- 
ments after  the  war  will  not  be  as  large 
as  in  ordinary  good  years?  Our  opin- 
ion is  it  will  be  larger.  How  will  it  lie 
iilled?     Wc  have  been   forced  to  pro- 


duce   only    a    supi)ly    eipial    to   an    ex- 
tremely abnormally  small  demand. 

The  demand  will  come  in  a  tlond, 
and  it  will  take,  even  with  our  greatest 
efforts,  a  long  while  before  the  finish- 
ed commodity  will  be  produced,  in 
quantity  commensurate  with  the  extra- 
ordinary demand.  The  lime  it  will 
take  will  be  the  period  of  the  boom  wc 
predict  will  last. 


OUR  SECURITIES  HELD  ABROAD— 
WHAT   DOES   IT   MEAN? 

A  canvass  is  in  progress  aniung  lar.L;e  cor- 
porations with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  our  securities  held  aliroad.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  been 
left  to  this  late  date  to  find  out.  It  is  not 
to  our  credit  as  business  men  or  economists 
that  we  do  not  know,  for  the  information  is 
of  the  most  vital  importance.  A  common 
estimate  is  live  billion  dollars,  face  value, 
but  some  estimates  run  a  billion  or  two 
above  or  below  this  amount,  and  even  the 
extreme  estimate  may  be  decidedly  out. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  .American  complais- 
ence,  until  suddenly  brought  up  with  a  jolt, 
to  look  upon  the  case  that  the  securities  are 
ihcld  abn.ad,  and  that  i=.  all  there  is  to  it. 
If  they  wiuild  only  stay  tliere  it  would  be 
all    right. 

P)Ut  there  is  this  important  question  to  be 
asked:  How  did  those  securities  get  tlierc? 
They  have  not  been  there  all  the  time. 
There  may  easily  be  six  billion,  and  half  the 
amount  may  have  gone  out  in  the  past 
dozen  years,  which  would  be  $250,000,000  a 
year.  We  must  have  given  the  securities  in 
payment  for  something  and  are  wc  getting 
proper  returns  upon  the  something  we  re- 
ceived, or  have  we  merely  contracted  a  debt 
with  no  expectation  of  paying?  Did  we 
expect  to  continue  sending  securities  abroad 
indefinitely?  Usually  the  reply  is  that  we 
are  a  new  country,  and  such  a  procedure  is 
all  right;  good  thing  for  t.he  country,  etc. 
When,  it  may  be  asked,  does  a  country  be- 
come Old  enough  to  stop  increasing  its  in- 
debtedness abroad?  We  are  not  really  so 
tremendously  new.  The  world  may  be  5,000 
or  6,000  years  old  in  civilization  and  millions 
of  years  old   in  its  main  geological  aspects. 
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but  the  age  of  the  present  commerce  is 
really  only  a  few  decades.  How  much  of  tlie 
commerce  that  England,  Germany  and 
France  have  had  in  the  past  year  is  as  old, 
or  half  as  old,  as  our  government?  The 
idea  that  this  is  "a  new  country"  is  largely 
a  dream.  Germany  is  according  to  many 
viewpoints  a  much  newer  country.  England 
has  recast  her  commerce  over  and  over 
again. 

To  return  to  how  these  securities  came 
to  be  held  abroad,  there  are  frequently  made 
analyses  of  our  "unseen  trade  balance"  and 
the  usual  style  of  compilation  has  been  to 
take  the  visible  balance,  in  merchandise, 
gold  and  silver,  apparently  favorable  to  the 
extent  of  an  average  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  3'ear,  and  estimate  the  unseen  items,  in- 
terest and  dividends  paid  abroad,  expendi- 
tures of  .American  tourists  abroad,  remit- 
tances sent  abroad  by  workmen  and  others 
fire  insurance  premiums  paid  abroad  (neg- 
lecting the  settlements  made,  a  big  item  as 
insuring  .American  property  against  fire  is 
no  very  profitable  undertaking)  freights 
paid,  and  so  on.  These  items,  frequently 
forced  to  balance  with  our  visible  favorable 
balance,  are  undoubtedly  much  in  excess  of 
the  visible  balance,  by  reason  of  the  flow  of 
securities  being  unfavorable,  possibly,  as 
already  suggested,  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

Obviously  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  indefinitely  to 
send  securities  abroad.  There  must  be  a 
time  limit  somewhere.  The  war  has  brought 
the  movement  up  with  a  rude  jolt,  and 
threatens  a  forced  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction,  hence  the  closing  of  the  Xew 
York  stock  exchange.  In  the  light  of  the 
trend  that  has  existed,  in  a  constant  outflow 
of  securities,  with  no  one  in  the  United 
States  ever  taking  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
how  large  was  the  volume  of  securities,  is 
it  not  better  for  us  to  be  brought  up  thus 
with  a  jolt,  than  not  to  be  brought  to  face 
the  conditions  at  all?  We  ought  to  have 
known  all  along  how  much  of  American 
securities  was  iheld  abroad,  and  how  the 
amount  varied  from  year  to  year.  We  ought 
also  to  be  able  to  answer  to  ourselves  the 
simple  and  elementary  question,  how  old 
must  a  country  be  to  stop  increasing  its 
biirriiwings  from  the  rest  of  the  world? 
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.Ail  inventory  of  some  of  the  great  factor: 
of  lair  national  wealth,  compiled  by  the  De- 
i);!nment  o:  Commerce,  demonstrates  that 
the  United  States  is  not  only  practically 
self-supporting  but  that  it  possesses,  in 
many  lines,  a  large  surplus  available  for 
protection  against  famine  and  temporary 
adversity,  or  for  meeting  unusual  demanil> 
from  the  outside  world.  Recent  investig.i- 
tions,  made  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Euroi)c-. 
have  brought  out  the  fact  tliat  in  many  c;i<- 
es  materials  now  imported  are  of  a  cla-- 
found  in  this  country,  the  production  -i 
which  is  in  the  initial  stages. 

The  following  table  presents  statistics 
showing  a  few  of  the  great  factors  of  our 
national  wealth  and  suggests  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  a  greater  .American  com- 
merce  may  be  built: 

Ap.  share 
of  U.  S. 
in  world 
U.  S.       total. 


\ 


.Area    (squai 
Population 


miles) . 


Millions. 
r,.6 
102 


:!,j 


7'Jl 


238 


Corn  product   (bu.)    2,000 

Wheat   product    (bu.) . .  . .  911 

Cotton  product  (bales)   . .  14 

Sugar  product  (lbs.)  .... 
Tobacco  product  (lbs.) . . 
Xo.  of  cattle,  farms.... 
Coal  product  (sh.  tons) .  . 
Petroleum  product  (bbls.) 
Copper  product  (lbs)  . . . 
Iron  ore  (long  tons)    .... 

Gold  product   ($)    

Stock  of  gold   ($)    

Value  of  farm  prod.  ($) . . 
Value  of  manufactures  ($) 
Imports,   fiscal   1914    ($) . 
Exports   fiscal   1914   ($) . . 
Foreign  trade  fiscal  year 

1914   ($)    4,259 

Domestic  trade  fiscal 

year   1914    ($)     40,000 

Railways    (miles)     *259 

-Aggregate  wealth,  est.  ($)   140,000 

*  Thousands  of  miles. 


% 


1,8S0 

22 

9,751 

No  data 

20,072 

Xo  data 

1,894 

9 

2,365 

12 

Xo  data 


Xodau: 
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THE  EFFECT   OF  WAR  UPON  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

llayiloii,  Stone  &  Company  llius  analy/.o 
the  probable  effect  of  the  luiropcan  war 
upon  the  United  States: 

"Quite  evidently,  the  first  effect  will  be  a 
demand  far  in  excess  of  anything  previous- 
ly known  from  the  countries  at  war  for  the 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  necessar- 
ies of  life;  for  food  and  the  raw  materials 
that  will  have  to  be  imported  by  Europe; 
for  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  nations. 
Secondly,  a  demand,  perhaps  somewhat 
less,  but  still  very  great,  for  materials  en- 
tering into  manufacture — coal,  oil,  railroad 
equipment,  steel  and  the  like.  Thirdly,  we 
shall  be  called  on  to  make  good  to  the  new- 
countries  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  sluit- 
tinjj  off  of  European  manufacture. 

"In  one  form  or  another,  our  ingenuity 
will  be  ta.xed  to  supply  ourselves  with  the 
materials  for  which,  hitherto,  we  have  been 
dependent  upon  Europe. 

"The  effect  on  labor  will  be  marked.  .\t 
present  this  is  undergoing  the  first  real 
liquidation  it  has  had  to  suffer  in  years.  The 
final  upshot  will  be  "more  jobs"  and  less 
men  to  fill  them — in  a  word,  higher  prices 
for  labor. 

•'Financially,  the  same  trend  is  in  evi- 
dence. The  acts  of  the  .Administration  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  inflation  and  this 
tendency  has  necessarily,  been  heightened 
by  the  present  contingency  and  the  very 
proper  issue,  at  such  a  time  of  emergency 
currency. 

"It  must  also  be  remembered  that  during 
such  a  period  personal  economy,  both  vol- 
untary and  involuntary,  becomes  most 
marked.  Capital  accumulates,  not  during 
periods  of  what  we  call  "good  times,"  but 
during  exactly  such  a  period  of  readjust- 
ment as  we  are  now  passing  through. 

••With  international  financial  relations 
again  normal,  as  they  should  be  toward  the 
close  of  the  year,  all  signs  point  to  stead- 
ily rising  prices;  to  a  grtat  awakening  of 
manufacture  in  nearly  all  lines;  to  increased 
railroad  earnings;  in  short,  to  general  ex- 
pansion and  inflation. 

"We  may  count  for  at  least  a  year,  and 
perhaps  longer,  on  a  period  of  almost  hectic 
activity.  Under  these  conditions  there  will 
be  a  certain  amount  of  suffering  by  persons 
receiving  fixed  incomes,  but  companies 
owning  and  manufacturing  the  goods  in  de- 


mand will  pile  up  earnings  rapidly,  divi- 
dends on  such  stocks  will  increase  and  tire 
prices  of  most  shares  will  rise. 

"The  present  interregnum  in  market 
transactions  would  seem  to  be  a  period  of 
unusual  opportunity,  but  one  demanding 
unusual    discrimination." 


USES  OF  ADVERSITY. 

It  is  a  fact  that  adversity  whether  great 
or  small,  frequently  develops  the  best  that 
is  in  us.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
this,  says  the  "Pacific  Banker,"  is  found  in 
the  development  of  France  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  It  is  the  settling  up  of  the 
war  that  usually  calls  for  the  most  exacting 
sacrifices.  The  huge  indemnity  exacted  by 
Germany  following  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
amounted  to  $1,000,000,000  and  it  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  the  foreign  exchange  bankers 
of  Europe  at  the  time  to  handle  it. 

"This  indemnity  was  embodied  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Frankfort,  May 
30,  1871,  and  called  for  the  payment  of 
$100,000,000  thirty  days  after  the  restoration 
of  order  in  Paris,  $200,000,000  before  De- 
cember 31,  of  that  year;  $100,000,000  by  May 
1,  1872  and  $600,000,000  by  March  2,  1874, 
the  last  payment  carrying  with  it  .S  per  cent, 
interest.  This  indemnity  was  to  be  paid  in 
gold  or  silver  or  note  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, Prussia,  Holland  or  Belgium  or  in 
first-class  exchange  and  that  portion  of  the 
Eastern  Railway  of  France  which  ran 
through  .A.lsace,  and  belonged  to  the  French 
government,  which  was  to  be  accepted  for 
$8.S.000,0O0  of  the  indemnity.  As  long  as 
this  indemnity  remained  unpaid  German 
troops  were  to  continue  to  occupy  France. 

"The  burden  was  an  enormous  one  as 
France  was  almost  bankrupt.  The  French 
peasants  and  shopkeepers  subscribed  to  pub- 
lic loans  in  a  way  that  was  remarkable.  One 
loan  was  for  $430,000,000  in  1871  and  one 
was  for  $675,000,000  in  1872.  Yet  tne  peo- 
ple of  France  subscribed  these  loans  many 
times  over  and  the  government  was  enabled 
to  complete  the  payments  of  indemnity  in 
the  summer  of  1873,  thus  liberating  France 
from  foreign  occupation,  six  months  before 
the  maturity  of  the  last  instalment. 

"This  instance  of  adversity  made  France 
the  thriftiest  nation  of  Europe.  What  the 
outcome  of  the  present  war  will  be  in  the 
way  of  indemnity  is  beyond  tlie  power  of 
tlie  mind  to  foretell." 
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IDLE  RAILWAY   CARS, 

According  to  Uic  report  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  the  total  of  idle  rail- 
way cars  in  the  country  on  September  15th 
was  136,049,  a  decrease  of  27,377  cars  com- 
pared with  the  previous  statement. 

The  net  surpluses  on  various  dates  since 
January  1st,  1914.  are  compared  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Sep.  15 106,049        ^[ay     l    ....    238,879 

Sep.  1 163,326       Apr.  15 213,869 

Aug.  15 173,145       Apr.  1 139,518 

Aug.  1 196.665        Mar.  15  ...  .  $124,518 

July   15    ....    226,541      Mar.   1    ....    153,907 

July  1 319,543        Feb.  15 197,053 

Tune  15   ....  333,334       Feb.  1   309,678 

June    1    ....t243,57S       Jan.  15   214,889 

May  15    .  .  .  .    ;3S,643        Jan.  1    188.850 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

As  reported  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Bulletin,  papers  filed  in  the 
principal  Eastern  States  last  month  for  new 
companies  with  $1,000,000  capital  or  over 
represented  $54,800,000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $4,200,000  over  the  preceding  month  and 
$12,150,000  as  compared  with  October  a 
year  ago.  The  grand  total  of  all  companies 
chartered  last  month  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000  or  over,  covering  all  States,  including 
those  of  the  East,  amounted  to  $87,551,400, 
against  $73,014,000  in  igLS.  However,  the 
total  in  .August  this  year  was  $95,785,000. 

Following  are  comparative  figures  of  com- 
panies incorporated  in  Eastern  States  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $1,000,000  or  more. 

1914.  1913.  1912. 

Jan.  ..  $120,050,000  $332,450,000  $210,520,000 
Feb.  ..  51,575.000  191,500,000  166,300,000 
Mar.  ..  57.700,000  166,030,000  159.57S.000 
.\pril  .  136.185,000  198,718,000  281,457,000 
May  .  .  63.700,000  173,200,000  140,284,000 
June  ..  70,050,000  79,550,000  280,170,000 
July  ..  08,700,000  83,650,000  253,518,000 
Aug.  ..  50,600,000  63,500,000  164,500,000 
Sept.  .  54,800.000  42,750,000  115,050,000 
Total    $072,360,000  1,3.30,348,000   1,771,377,000 

Qjt 70.856,300     169,495,000 

Xov.  77,800,000      154.200,000 

J3l.c.  55.350,000     200,100,000 

Trjtal    SI. 5:;4,254,300  $2,395,172,000 


COMMODITY   PRICES, 

The  index  numl)cr  ot  tin-  London  "Econ- 
omist" for  the  month  of  September  is  27sii 
as  compared  with  2698  for  the  previoii- 
month.  The  largest  advance  is  shown  1).\ 
heavy  goods,  which  moved  up  57  points  t 
645.  Cereals  and  meat  rose  5  points  to  64i) 
other  food  products  36  points  to  405.  Tex 
tiles,  on  the  other  hand,  receded  14!'2  point: 
to  611  J'j.  and  minerals  I'/z  points  to  472 J^. 


I 


Brastreet's  index  number  shows  a  slight 
drop  from  the  record  high  point  reached  on 
.August  15th  last.  The  index  number  works 
out  at  9.7572  as  of  September  1st,  the  ratio 
of  decrease  from  the  preceding  month  be- 
ing nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  Compar- 
ison with  August  1st  last  reveals  an  increase 
of  12  per  cent,  while  contrast  with  Septem- 
ber 1st.  at  which  time  the  price  curve  was 
working  upward,  discloses  a  rise  of  7.2  per 
cent. 

The  following  table  gives  "Bradstreets" 
index  numbers  (the  totals  of  the  price*  per 
lb.  of  ninety-si.x  articles,   since  Jan.  1.  1909: 

1909.  1910.  1911.  1913.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.  8.263  9.231  8.836  8.949  9.493  8.885 

Feb.  8.302  9.073  8.766  8.958  9.459  8.861 

Mar.  8.217  9.111  8.603  8.903  9.405  8.832 

Apr.  8.316  9.200  8.522  9.098  9.297  8.756 

May  8.303  9.039  8.458  9.270  9.139  8.622 

June  8.396  8.911  8.529  9.103  9.072  8.622 

July  8.457  8.935  8.594  9.112  8.953  8.656 

Aug.  8.504  8.832  8.657  9.159  9.011  8.708 

Sep.  8.591  8.952  8.819  9.215  9.100  9.7.57 

Oct.  8.748  8.937  8.806  9.451  9.153 

Nov.  8.964  8.877  8.892  9.478  9.225 

Dec.  9.126  8.784  8.982  9.546  9.229 

Year  8.515  8.989  8.713  9.186  9.211 

OUR  FORErGN»TRADE, 

August.                           1914,  1913. 

Exports    110.369.114  187,909,020 

Imports    129.767.890  137.651.553 

Excess  of  exports  50.257.467 

Excess  of  imports  19,398,77 
Eight  months. 

Exports    1,311,351,276  1,515,182.157 

Imports   1,370,361,363  1,156,300,328 

Excess   of   exports   40.990.013  358.881.929 
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BUSINESS  TRENDS, 


BANK  CLEARINGS, 

Aceuriliiig  lu  liradslrecl'^  ligiircs.  bank 
clearings  for  the  month  of  September  with 
one  exception  are  the  poorest  recorded  for 
any  month  since  June  to  1908,  the  exception 
being  furnished  by  August  of  this  year.  The 
loss  from  September  last  year  is  35.5  per 
cent,  and  from  the  same  month  1912  it  is 
23  per  cent.  The  shrinkage  in  bank  clear- 
ings lor  September  reflects  the  absence  of 
operations  on  the  Xew  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, slowness  in  industrial  lines,  idle- 
ness among  workingmen,  tardy  collections, 
high  rates  for  money  and  uncertainty  about 
the  ability  of  the  South  to  have  its  heavy 
cotton  crop  financed. 

Following  are  the  aggregate  of  clearings 
monthly  at  all  cities  in  the  United  States, 
compared  with  the  like  periods  in  four  pre- 
ceding years  as  reported  by  Bradstreets: 

(Si.K  figures  omitted) 

1914.  1913.  1912.  1911.  1909. 

Jan.      $16,053  $16,092  $14,977  $14,341  $13,905 

Feb.        13.736  13,483  12,788  12,136  11,121 

Mar.       14,113  13,988  14,330  13,323  13,473 

1st  qr.    43,901  43,563  43,095  39,810  37,499 

April      14,767  14,155  14,855  12,354  13,531 

May       13,036  13,983  14,708  13,367  13,868 

June       13,813  13,583  13,519  13,691  14,007 

2d    qr.    41.615  41,719  43,083  39,312  40,406 

July         14,361  13,435  13,847  13.925  13,323 

Aug.         9,814  13,362  13,097  12,495  13,390 

Sep.          9,897  13,297  13,956  12,410  13.405 

3dq'r     34,072  38,981  39,900  37,830  40.117 

Oct 15,553  17,002  13,335  15,710 

Nov 13,743  15,228  13,891  14,630 

Dec 14.536  15.317  14,027  15.731 

4th  q'r     43,833  47,447  41,253  46,033 

T..tal     168,098  172,524  158,195  164.054 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS, 


lir 
iture 
and 

Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
Junr 
July 
Auk'. 


adstrcct's    figures    on    building   expend- 
s    for    the    past    six    months     of     1913 
1914  arc  given  in  the  following  table: 
Cities.  1914.  1913. 

150  85,610,997      83,388,638      I.       2.6 

150  83,364,436      97,405,899      D.   14.4 

140  82,761,751     86,809,963     D.     4.0 

150  85,532,913     83,999,953      I.       3.0 

152  83,857,507     78,786,703      T.       5.1 

143  02,062,204      64,619,339      D.      3.9 


COMMERCIAL  FAILURES. 

There  were  1,368  failures  rejiurled  tu 
Bradstreets  Journal  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, that  being  the  largest  number  re- 
ported in  any  month  since  January,  and  a 
total  of  23  per  cent  larger  than  in  Septem- 
ber a  year  ago.  Liabilities,  however,  were 
15  per  cent  smaller  than  in  July,  though 
nearly  double  those  of  September  1913. 

For  the  nine  months  of  the  calendar  year 
there  were  11,526  failures,  a  total  of  10.8 
per  cent  larger  than  a  j'ear  ago,  7.8  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  after  panic  year  1908 
and  2  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  hitherto 
record  year  1896  since  which  time  however, 
the  number  of  those  in  business  have  in- 
creased by  fully  50  per  cent. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the 
failures  monthly  and  quarterly  for  the  first 
eight  months   of  the  past  two  years: 

Xo.  of 
I'.ni.  failures.     Assets.     Liabilities. 

January    1.739  $30,421,273  $35,196,682 

February    1.206     10.830,258     20,159,736 

March     1.260     13.-5.30,577     26,159,430 

First    quarter    4,195     44.772.108     81,515,838 

April    1.221        8,628,578     17,705,784 

May    1.181        9,493,349     17,491,673 

June 1.151     23,648,220     31,593,019 

3nd    quarter.     3.553     41,770,147     66,790,475 

Six   months..    7,748     86,542,255   148,306,313 

July    1.319     19,292,336     30,545,567 

.August    1,191      16,282,462     37,138,027 

September     ...     1,368     31.037,576     31,771,510 

3rd   quarter..    3.77S     56,603,274     99.445,104 

1913— 

January    1,566        8,404,342     15,619,193 

February    1,114     16,159,858     29,802,170 

March    1,335        8,308,715     19,411,481 

First    quarter    3.915     32,873,915     64,833,843 

.Vpril    1,148     12.473,968     30,404,323 

-May    1,104        7,574,645      14,589,588 

June     975        6,505,193      14.017,313 

3nd    quarter.     3.337     36,553,806     49,011,224 

Six    months,     7,142     59,426,721   113,844,067 

July    1.065     39.374,368     55,353,745 

August    1,085      13,685,660     33,625,093 

September     ...     I.IOS        7,659.310     16,033,840 

3r(l   (|uarter.  .    3,25S     60.719,-';!S     94.903,678 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


SURPRISING     AUGUST      MOVEMENT. 


Iron  and  Steel  Imports  in  August  Exceed  Those   of  July  by   14%, 
While   Exports  Decrease  only  25';. 


The  August  statistics  of  iron  and  steel 
imports  and  exports  have  been  awaited  with 
unusual  interest,  as  they  would  show  the 
first  effects  of  the  war.  Germany  declared 
"a  state  of  war"  July  31st,  while  England 
formally  declared  war  .August  4th,  and  the 
press  reports  from  abroad  usually  refer  to 
August  5th  as  the  first  day  of  actual  combat. 
Thui-  practically  the  full  month  of  .'\ugust 
may  be  taken  as  a  month  of  war. 

The  almost  universal  expectation  through- 
out the  iron  trade  was  that  the  August  fig- 
ures would  show  an  enormous  falling  off 
in  iron  and  steel  exports,  say  a  decrease  of 
tlirtc-fourtlis,  for  even  to  Canada  exports 
were  at  once  curtailed.  Before  .\ugust  15th 
ferromanganese  had  sold  $140  and  $150.  and 
by  that  date  it  had  begun  to  decline  some- 
what. Tin  reached  its  highest  point  on 
.\ugust  7th,  and  began  to  decline  on  .\ugust 
12th. 

These  references  indicate  clearly  the 
popular  view  early  in  August  that  the  im- 
port and  export  movement  was  very  greatly 
curtailed  if  not  shut  off  entirely. 

Xow  comes  the  surprise,  the  August  fig- 
ures showing  that  iron  and  steel  imports 
were  14%  greater  than  in  July,  and  the  larg- 
est for  any  month  of  the  year,  barring  .\pril, 
while  the  tonnage  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
decreased  only  24.6%  from  July  to  .'\ugust. 
The  August  Imports. 
.\s  will  be  seen  by  the  general  tabular 
statement  of  imports  and  exports  by  months, 
on  page  428,  the  .\ugust  imports  were 
the  largest  for  any  month  in  the  year,  bar- 
ring .\pril.  They  were  slightly  above  the 
average  for  1912  and  considerably  below  the 
a\erage  ;or  1913.  The  important  compari- 
son, of  course,  is  with  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding month,  since  imports  have  always 
advanced  and  declined  in  accordance  with 
the  general  state  of  activity  of  the  iron  and 
steel  trade.  The  increase  from  July  to  .Au- 
gust was  \V/(.  and  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
subjoined  table,  showing  the  items  in  de- 
tail, there  were  increases  in  scrap,  ferro- 
silicon.  pig  iron  (the  term  including  ferro- 
manganese), alloyed  steel,  rails,  structural 
:ind   tin   plates,   while   there   were   decreases 


in  unalloyed  steel,  bar  iron,  cotton  ties  and 
sheets  and  plates. 

Unfortunately  it  cannot  be  determined" 
positively  whether  there  was  an  increase  in 
ferromanganese.  as  this  is  included  with 
ordinary  pig  iron,  except  in  the  quarterly 
s^alenlent,  appearing  much  later  than  the 
monthly  statement.  There  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  there  may  have  been  an  increase 
in  pig  iron  from  Newfoundland  and  a  de- 
crease in  ferromanganese.  The  matter  is 
of  no  particular  importance,  however,  as  it 
is  well  established  that  up  to  this  date  ferro- 
manganese has  been  arriving  in  as  large 
quantities  as  are  needed,  particularly  for 
the  reduced  production  of  steel  now  obtain- 
ing. 

The  August  Exports. 
The  subjoined  detailed  comparison  of  Jnl\- 
and  -August  e.xports,  showing  percentav  - 
of  increase  and  decrease  by  items,  indicau  ~ 
that  there  were  not  many  important  di- 
vergences from  the  general  trend.  The 
total  tonnage  decreased  24.6%  from  July  to 
-Au.gust.  Wire  rod  exports  increased  largly 
in  percentage,  but  even  the  .August  exports 
were  small.  There  have  been  sales  alto- 
gether of  10,000  or  possibly  15,000  tons,  to 
England,  but  few  shipments  were  made  as 
early  as  -August.  There  were  particularly 
large  decreases  in  wire  and  in  cut  and  wire 
nails  and  spikes.  Trade  information  is  to 
the  effect  that  since  the  war  began  there 
have  been  particularly  large  sales  to  Eng- 
land, but  against  this  increase  is  the  fact 
that  there  liad  been  large  exports  to  South 
.America,  and  trade  with  South  -America  has 
been  almost  at  a  standstill  since  the  war  i 
started.  | 

Export  Prospects.  > 

While  the  -August  exports  make  a  re-  ■ 
markable  showing,  with  a  decrease  of  only  ' 
one-fourth  from  July,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
July  was  an  unusually  light  month,  the 
smallest  since  February,  1910.  Thus  the 
export  trade  was  generally  speaking  on  a  i 
very  low  basis.  The  July  exports  were  only 
41%  of  the  best  rate  attained,  taking  this 
))est  rate  as  the  average  of  the  five  months 
•April  to  .August  inclusive  in   1912.  that  rate 
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bciiiK  280,000  tons  a  mouth.     It  is  not  to  be 

IRON  AND 

STEEL  EXPORTS 

assunu-d,  of  course  that  had  no  war  started 

1914- 

-Gross  T 

ons 

the  .\unust  exports  would  have  been  larger 

than  those  of  July.     The  important  point  is 

Change. 

tluit  tlie  restoration  of  the  rate  immediately 

July. 

.\ugU5t 

% 

preceding   the   war   would    not   constitute    a 

Scrap    

3,642 

1,460 

—  60.0 

good  basis  upon  which  to  build  an  increase. 

Pig   iron    

9,371 

2,918 

—  08.0 

The  July  rate  would  have  to  be  multiplied 

Billets,  sheet  bars 

by  two  and  one-half  before  we  could  begin 

etc 

2,955 

2,714 

—     8.0 

a  new  record  rate  of  exporting. 

Wire    rods    

347 

855 

-1-146.4 

There  is  no  particular  reason  for  expect- 

Rails  

9,550 

10,030 

-f     5.0 

ing  September  to  show  heavier  exports  than 

Steel  bars    

8,164 

5,271 

—  35.5 

August.     There  may  easily  be  a  further  de- 

Iron bars   

556 

593 

-f     6.7 

cline,    as    on    .Vugust    1st    there    was    not    a 

Structural    

14,388 

15,851 

+  10.2 

great    deal    of   business    on    books   awaiting 

Hoops,  etc 

846 

413 

—  51.2 

shipment,   and  new  bookings  in   the   export 

Steel  plates   

7,172 

7,184 

-1-     0.2 

trade   did    not   begin   to   be   even   fairly   im- 

Steel  sheets    

9,663 

6,892 

—  28.6 

portant  until  after  the  middle  of  September. 

Galvanized    sheets 

3,103 

2,179 

—  29.9 

The  total  value  of  all  iron  and  steel  ex- 

Iron sheets  and 

ports,   including   that   of   the   tonnage   lines 
just    discussed,    as    well    as    of    machinery. 

plates    

S23 

62S 

—  23.7 

Tin  plates    

8,213 

5,296 

—  35.5 

hardware,  cutlery,  etc.,  decreased  from  July 

Cast  pipe  and  fit- 

to August  by  37%,  while  the  weight  on  the 
tonnage   lines   decreased   only   25%.     There 

tings    

6,711 

6,130 

—     8.5 

Wrought  pipe  anc 

were   considerably   larger   decreases   in   ma- 

fittings     

10,621 

7,111 

—  33.0 

chinery    than    in    the    tonnage    lines.     The 

Barb  wire    

7,074 

4,753 

—  32.8 

total    values    were    $16,737,552    in    July    and 

Other   wire    

6.142 

3,012 

—  51.4 

$10,428,773  in  .A.ugust.     The  record  value  for 

Railroad  spikes    . . 

813 

796 

—     2.1 

a  month  was  $27,221,210.  in  March,  1913,  and 

Cut  nails  and 

the    record    rate    for    a    calendar    year    was 

spikes    

335 

132 

—  00.6 

$24, .500,000  a  montli,  in  1913. 

Wire    nails    and 

From  July  to  August  machinery  of  various 

spikes     

2,474 

1,133 

—   54.4 

descriptions    decreased    from    $8,060,614    to 

Tacks,   etc 

212 

152 

—  28.4 

$4,759,663,  or  417c- 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets, 

Electrical  machinery,  not  included  in  iron 

washers    

1,280 

693 

—  65.8 

and   steel,  decreased   from  $1,415,360  to  $1.- 

Horse    shoes    

82 

40 

—  51.3 

024,010,    or   28%.     .Agricultural    implements. 

Cast  radiators  .... 

253 

363 

+   43.5 

also   stated   separately  from   iron   and   steel. 

Totals    

114,790 

86,599 

—  24.6 

decreased    from    $1,066,472    to    $674,36,S.    or 

27%.     In   these  items,  as  in  iron   and   steel. 

there    may   be   found   to   have   been    further 

IRON  AND 

STEEL 

IMPORTS 

decreases   in  September. 

1914— 

Gross  T 

3ns. 
July. 

August. 

Notwithstanding  the   general   decrease   in 

Scrap    

3,056 
623 

3,469 

imports  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European 

Ferrosilicon    

1,113 

war,  the  total  value  of  merchandise  entered 

for    warehause    during   the    month    of    Sep- 

All other  pig  iron 

11,526 

12,765 

tember   amounted   to   nearly  $15,000,000,   an 

Blooms  etc.  not  alloyed   .. 

216 

187 

unusually  high  figure  for  this  month. 

Blooms  etc.  alloye 

d    

3,394 

3,459 

Customs    officials    expressed    surprise    at 

Wire   rods    

406 

171 

the  largeness  of  the  warehouse  figures  for 

Rails   

1,236 

2,070 

1-ist   month.     The   only  explanation-  obtain- 

Structural     

671 

1,909 

able  was  that  importers  were  evidently  ap- 

Bar iron    

3,001 

1,615 

prehensive   lest   they  might   not   be   able   to 

Cotton  ties   

325 
486 

197 

get  goods  from  Europe  later  and  that  they 

Sheets  and  plates 

271 

were  brinjiing  in   and   shipping  all  available 

Tin   plates    

342 

1,542 

supplies. 

Total    

25,283 

28,768 
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OUR  FUTURE  TRADE  BALANCE. 


The   trade   balance   of   the   United   States 
in    future    has    become    a    very    interesting 
subject  for  speculation.     Fortunately  there 
is   a   fundamental   law   governing   the   mat- 
ter   and    determining    where    the    final    ad- 
justment or  liquidation  will  be  made.    This 
law,  however,  is  not  universally  recognized. 
From    month    to   month    there   has   been    a 
settlement  of  the  final  net  balance  in  gold. 
This  final  net  balance  is  of  course  what  is 
left  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
merchandise    balance,    the    gold   and    silver 
balance,  and  the  "invisible  balance"  involv- 
ing movement   of  securities,  dividends  and 
interest    thereon,    money    spent    abroad    by 
tourists,  freights  and  insurance  paid  abroad, 
etc.  Frequently  the  superficial  view  is  taken 
that  the  actual  liquidation,  in  the  long  run, 
is  in  gold,  but  that  is  not  correct.    The  gold 
liquidation    is    only    temporary.      Our   total 
merchandise    movement,    imports    plus    ex- 
ports,  was   three   billion   dollars   five   years 
ago  and  last  year  it  was  four  billions,  while 
the    excess    of   exports    has    averaged    over 
half  a  billion.     Left  to  itself,  the  merchan- 
dise balance  could  in  a  very  few  years  reach 
a    sum    utterly    impossible    of    payment    in 
gold.     The   gold   movement   is   really   only 
an  intermediate  process.     Through  devious 
but  very  sensitive  means  the  supply  of  gold 
regulates  both  imports  and  exports.    When 
it  is  large  imports  are  encouraged  and  ex- 
ports   discouraged,   and    vice    versa.     Since 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879 
our    net    balance    in    gold    movement    has 
amounted  to  the  importation  of  $159,225,547, 
but   that  net   gold   movement   wa?   not   the 
result   of   a    fortuitous    merchandise   move- 
ment.    On   the   contrary,   the   country   was 
simply   strong   enough   to   accumulate    that 
amount  of  gold  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  real  adjustment  of  commercial  move- 
ments to  the  strength  the  country  possessed 
was  not  in  gold,  but  in  merchandise,  secur- 
ities, etc.     Gold,  of  course,  was  one  item,  i. 
e.,  a  strong  country  could,  at  will,  afford  to 
import   an   excess   of  merchandise,   or   pay 
out  more  dividends  than  it  received,  or  ac- 
cumulate gold.     The  smallness  of  the  total 
gold  imports  in  over  a  third  of  a  century 
shows  that  the  United   States  has  elected 
to  make  its  settlements  in  other  ways,  for 
in  a  single  year  both  the  net  merchandise 
balance   or   the   net   invisible   balance    have 


than    the    gold    balance    fofi 


been    greater 
34  years. 

The  final  adjustment  is  made  in  merchan- 
dise or  in  one  or  more  items  in  the  invisible 
balance  gold  imports  or  exports  merely  in- 
dicating in  which  direction  the  adjustment 
is  being  forced. 

For  instance,  if  there  were  exceptionally 
large   sales   of  our  securities  abroad,   there 
would  be  a  tendency  for  gold  to  come  in,    i 
but   only   in   an   amount   equal    to   a    small   1 
fraction  of  the  sales  price  of  the  securities,   j 
The  influx  of  the  gold  would  tend  to  raise   j 
our  values   and   make   us   more   prosperous  j 
whereby   imports    would   be    increased   and 
exports    diminished.     For   another   illustra- 
tion if  by  superior  methods  of  manufacture, 
especial  abundance   of  crops,   or  what  not, 
merchandise     exports     should     greatly     in- 
crease,   there    would    be    some    imports    of 
gold   but   the   greater  movement   would   be 
in     our    purchase    of    our    securities     held 
abroad.     Finally,  to  get  to  one  of  the  pres- 
ent possibilities,  if  by  the  desire  of  foreign 
holders  of  our  securities  to  sell,  rather  than 
from  our  taking  the  initiative  to  buy  them, 
there  should  be  a  large  movement  of  secur- 
ities   to    this    country,    there    would    be    an 
instant  tendency  for  gold  to  go  out  of  the 
country,   but   the   full  and   final   adjustment 
would  be  chiefly  in  our  imports  being  de- 
creased and  our  exports  being  increased. 

To  reach  some  quantitative  details  as  to 
the  visible  and  invisible  balance  of  trade  we 
take  the  averages  of  the  past  six  calendar 
years  and  compile  the  following  presenta- 
tion, covering  the  aggregate  of  the  six  years 
1908  to  1913  inclusive: 

Merchandise  exports   $12,323,000,000 

Merchandise    imports    9,298,000,000 

Favorable     merchandise     bal- 
ance         3,025,000,000 


504,000.000 
108,000.000 

18,000,000 
105,000,000 

18,000,000 


Annual   average   balance    .... 

Net    gold   exports    

.\nnual    average    

Net  silver  exports   

Annual    average    

Net    favorable    balance,    gold, 

silver  and  merchandise  .... 
-Annual   average    

While  the  term  "invisible 
sometimes  somewhat  loosely  applied,  the 
most  practical  working  definition  seems  to 
be  that,  since  the  above  items  are  the  only 


3,238,000,000 

540,000,000 

balance"    is 
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ones  siilijitt  to  precise  measurement,  the 
invisible  balance'is  simply  the  same  amount, 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Beyond  there  be- 
ing no  accurate  data,  there  are  no  estimates 
that  will  bear  any  critical  examination, 
complete  estimates  being  always  empirical, 
adjusted  to  force  a  balance,  while  partial 
estimates  are  usually  exaggerations.  Thus 
within  the  past  week  one  of  the  reputable 
financial  journals  published  without  hint  of 
criticism  an  estimate  tliat  Americans  spend 
abroad  annually  $JUO.OOO.OOO.  while  another 
estimates  the  annual  payment  of  interest 
and  dividends  to  foreign  holders  of  our 
securities  at  $300,000,000.  These  two  items 
alone  would  make  $60,000,000  a  year  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  we  have  shown  above, 
by  government  statistics,  to  be  the  total  in- 
visible balance,  leaving  nothing  whatever 
for  the  following  items  universally  recog- 
nized as  making  part  of  the  invisible  bal- 
ance, and  against  us: 

(1)  Freights  paid  to  foreign  ship  owners 
on  imports  worth  about  $1,200,000,000  a 
year  from  countries  other  than  Mexico  and 
Canada,  this  item  being  in  point  because 
our  exports  are  valued  at  the  domestic  port 
and  our  imports  at  the  foreign  port. 

(2)  Premiums  paid  to  foreign  insurance 
companies. 

These  are  large  sums.  To  offset  tliem  in 
part  there  might  have  been  a  return  of  our 
securities  in  the  past  six  calendar  years,  but 
we  do  not  think  the  net  movement  has  been 
in  that  direction,  at  least  to  any  extent. 

Inasmuch  as  the  visible  and  invisible  bal- 
ances must  equal  each  other  in  future  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  we  may  readily  cast 
up  the  changes  that  are  likely  to  occur  by 
reason  of  the  new  conditions  now  thrust 
upon  the  world.  In  this  connection  the  use 
of  the  words  "favorable"  and  unfavorable" 
is  not  simply  awkward,  but  directly  mislead- 
ing, for  the  simple  reason  that  if  in  one 
respect  there  is  an  item  which  ought  by  the 
nomenclature  to  be  called  unfavorable, 
there  is  instantly  produced  the  necessity  for 
a  counterbalancing  item,  which  must  be 
called  favorable,  hence  we  should  simply  be 
calling  names  without  getting  anywhere. 
We  shall  therefore  use  a  different  nomen- 
clature, the  items  being  merely  comparative. 


witli  what  our  experience  has  been  in  recent 
years,   or    with    what   it   presumably   would 
l)c  if  the  war  had  not  broken  out,  and  being 
also   very  largely   tentative: 
Credit. 
Gold  exports  increased. 
Silver  exports  increased,  if  any  change  in 
silver. 

Merchandise   exports   increased. 
Dividend  and  interest  payments  decreased. 
Merchandise  imports  decreased. 
Freights    paid    to    foreign    ship    owners 
decreased. 

Tourist  expenditures  abroad  decreased. 

Debit. 
Imports  of  securities  increased. 
.\s  stated,  our  division  is  only  tentative. 
.Apparently  the  credit  items  would  be  ex- 
cessive, unless  "there  should  be  an  enor- 
mous return  of  our  securities,  so  we  must 
conclude  either  that  there  will  be  such  an 
enormous  return,  greatly  decreasing  our  in- 
terest and  dividend  payments,  to  our  per- 
manent benefit,  or  some  of  the  items  will 
have  to  be  transferred  to  the  other  side, 
for  argument,  by  gold  exports  decreasing, 
which  is  almost  unthinkable,  but  freights 
paid  to  foreign  ship  owners  cannot  help 
decreasing,  when  we  are  establishing  ships 
of  our  own,  and  tourist  expenditures  abroad 
certainly  cannot  but  decrease,  at  least  for 
a  year  or  so.  For  a  decrease  in  merchan- 
dise exports  to  be  forced,  or  an  increase 
in  imports,  could  only  occur  after  our  be- 
coming decidedly  prosperous,  for  that  is 
the  only  time  at  which  such  changes  do 
occur. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  us  irresistible, 
tlierefore,  that  a  very  large  return  of  our 
securities  will  inevitably  be  forced,  to  our 
lasting  benefit,  as  such  return  means  in- 
creased income  at  home. 

In  such  case  the  natural  and  final  situa- 
tion would  be  that,  beyond  buying  back 
our  own  securities  we  should  become  in- 
vestors m  foreign  securities.  We  did  not 
include  that  item  in  our  presentation  above, 
on  the  debit  side,  because  thus  far  it  is, 
outside  of  the  case  of  Mexico,  practically 
non-existent,  but  there  is  now  every  reason 
to  believe  it  will  become  an  iinportant  item 
ill   the   future. 
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TOPICAL  TALKS  ON  IRON. 


XIX.  "Unfinished"  Steel. 


There  is  no  vcrj'  precise  definition  of 
"unfinished  steel"  as  the  term  is  merely  a 
trade  convenience  and  the  context  usually 
indicates  precisely  what  is  meant.  In 
Germany  the  term  used  is  "semi-products" 
and  there  the  term  is  closely  defined  for  the 
reason  that  the  material  is  one  of  the  groups 
of  syndicated  products.  The  commonest 
application  is  to  ordinary  billets  and  sheet 
bars,  suggesting  the  definition  that  unfinish- 
ed steel  is  steel  destined  for  further  rolling. 
According  to  this  idea  a  billet  rolled  for 
forging  purposes  would  be  finished  rather 
than  unfinished  steel,  likewise  a  rod,  whether 
destined  for  drawing  into  wire  or  the  manu- 
facture of  chain  or  some  other  commodity. 
Ingots  are  usually  spoken  of  specifically  as 
such  rather  than  as  unfinished  steel.  Ingots 
are  rarely  sold  in  the  market,  and  almost 
never  except  when  steel  is  extremely  scarce. 
When  all  mills  are  making  an  effort  to  pro- 
duce maximum  tonnage  it  may  occur  that 
one  mill  can  produce  somewhat  more  ingots 
than  it  can  bloom,  while  another  can  bloom 
more  ingots  than  it  can  produce.  Prices 
must  be  high  to  warrant  the  sale  as  the  in- 
got must  be  sold  cold  and  normally  ingots 
are  bloomed  with  their  initial  heat,  after 
passing  through  a  soaking  pit.  Slabs,  the 
raw  materal  of  the  plate  mill,  are  rarely 
sold,  since  plate  mills  normally  have  their 
own  steel  works. 

Billets  and  sheet  bars  are  ordinary  articles 
of  commerce,  since  there  are  many  plants 
built  to  start  with  the  billet  or  sheet  bar  as 
raw  material.  The  time  was  that  purchased 
billets  were  used  in  large  quantities  by  a 
great  many  plants,  but  vertical  integration 
has  been  so  extensive  that  the  large  buyers 
of  billets  are  very  few  in  number.  Probably 
75  per  cent,  of  all  the  billets  that  pass 
through  the  market,  either  in  individual 
sales  or  upon  contracts  made  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  are  taken  by  no  more  than 
half  a  dozen  concerns,  for  rolling  into  bars, 
rod  and  skelp.  Such  bar  and  rod  billets  are 
usually  four  inches  square,  while  skelp  bil- 
lets are  wider  and  thinner.  In  the  past  few 
years  it  has  not  been  profitable,  on  an  aver- 
age, to  purchase  billets  at  prices  that  can  be 
done  and  convert  them  into  merchant  bars 
at  the  market  price,  vertical  integration  hav- 
ing cut  out  such  business.    The  economy  of 


a  merchant  bar  mill  increases  as  the  range 
of  sizes  required  to  be  made  decreases,  and 
thus  a  consumer  of  merchant  bar  material 
needing  only  a  few  sizes,  but  in  large  ton- 
nages, may  be  able  to  install  a  mill  such  as 
will  show  a  profit  in  converting  billets  into 
bars.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  pipe  mill  re- 
quires a  great  variety  of  skelp  sizes,  obtain- 
able from  a  much  smaller  number  of  sizes 
of  billets,  it  is  sometimes  found  desirable 
to  reinforce  a  pipe  mill  with  a  skelp  mill, 
using  purchased  billets,  instead  of  either 
starting  with  purchased  skelp  or  making  the 
steel  also. 

The  term  sheet  bar  now  commonly  in- 
cludes tin  plate  bars  also.  Years  ago  a  dis- 
tinction was  made,  chiefly  because  it  was 
thought  bars  for  tin  plate  rolling  needed  to 
be  "boshed,"  by  being  passed  when  hot  into 
a  trough  of  water,  thus  removing  scale. 
Common  sheets  did  not  require  the  same 
degree  of  finish  as  black  plates  for  tinning, 
besides  which  fact  sheet  mill  practice  in- 
volved bringing  the  sheet  bars  to  a  scaling 
temperature  for  the  first  roughing  pass, 
while  tin  mill  practice  involved  starting  with 
a  lower  temperature.  Nowadays  no  distinc- 
tion between  tin  plate  bars  and  sheet  bars 
is  made,  though  the  tin  plate  bar  specifica 
tions  average  thinner  than  sheet  bar  specifi 
cations.  There  is  no  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  two,  and  no  difference  of  price 
is  involved  by  different  specifications. 

Vertical  integration  is  a  term  which  first 
appeared  in  recent  years,  and  seems  to  have 
been  invented  to  distinguish  such  combina' 
tion  from  what  is  called  horizontal  integra-f 
tion,  as  practiced  in  the  formation  of  th 
wire,  tin  plate,  sheet,  tube,  can  and  similai 
consolidations.  Vertical  integration,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  as  new  as  horizontal 
integration.  It  became  much  more  common 
with  the  supplanting  of  wrought  iron  by 
steel.  While  the  size  of  the  individual  blast 
furnace  increased  year  by  year  until  only 
a  few  years  ago,  even  the  early  steel  plants 
involved  a  much  larger  tonnage  than  tin- 
average  of  the  old  iron  mills,  and  thus  tlur. 
has  naturally  been  more  tendency  to  con- 
nect steel  works  and  blast  furnaces  than 
iron  mills  and  blast  furnaces.  There  was, 
however,  an  influence  away  from  vertical 
integration  in   the  circumstances  surround- 
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iiiK  tliL-  second  laiKc  itplaconicnt  of  wroiiulu 
iron  by  steel,  in  the  nineties,  this  following 
lonK  after  the  first  rei)lacenient,  which  oc- 
curred in  rails  along  in  the  seventies.  The 
building  of  steel  mills  required  a  great  deal 
of  capital,  and  the  builders  avoided  in  many 
cases  the  building  of  blast  furnaces  on  the 
one  hand  or  steel  linishing  capacity  on  the 
other.  There  were  blast  furnaces  in  exist- 
ence, and  there  were  also  iron  rolling  mills, 
capable  of  being  converted  into  steel  rolling 
mills  with  relativtly  minor  changes.  Tims 
for  a  time,  on  account  of  steel  making  de- 
veloping so  rapidly,  there  was  much  steel 
produced  from  purchased  pig  iron  and  for 
sale  to  rolling  mills.  .As  the  industry  found 
itself  vertical  integration  proceeded  at  a 
rapid  pace.  In  the  late  nineties  billets  were 
a  very  important  market  commodity,  easily 
dominating  all  finished  products,  even  rails, 
in  point  of  tonnage.  To-day  billets  are  a 
relatively  minor  market  commodity. 

The  sheet  mills  originally  depended  al- 
most exclusively  on  purchased  sheet  bars, 
but  to-day  the  major  portion  of  the  sheet 
output  is  made  from  home  made  steel.  In 
tin  plate  the  vertical  integration  has  not 
gone  so  far.  One  feature  which  helps  to 
occasion  this  difference  is  nearly  all  tin 
plate  requires  the  same  description  of  steel, 
while  in  sheets  there  are  many  specialties, 
requiring  different  kinds  of  steel,  and  thus 
there  is  more  advantage  to  a  sheet  mill  than 
to  a  tin  mill  in  haxiiig  its  own  steel  plant. 


ADDITIONAL    CONTRABAND    OF 
WAR. 

.V  supplement  to  the  "London  Gazette" 
has  been  published  containing  a  proclama- 
tion specifying  certain  additional  articles 
which  are  to  be  treated  as  conditional  con- 
traband of  war.  The  principal  clause  in  the 
proclamation  reads  as  follows: 

"Xow,  therefore.  We  do  hereby  declare, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  Our  Privy  Coun- 
cil, that  during  the  continuance  of  War,  or 
until  We  do  give  further  public  notice,  the 
articles  enumerated  in  the  schedule  hereto 
will,  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in 
Article  28  of  the  Declaration  of  London, 
be  treated  as  conditional  contraband." 
Schedule. 

Copper,   unwrouglit. 

Lead,  pig,  sheet  or  pipe. 

Ferro-chrome. 

Hematite   Iron   Ore. 

Magnetic   Iron   Ore. 

Rubber. 


THE   ENGLISH    MORATORIUM. 

London.— It  is  officially  stated  that  after 
consultation  with  the  various  interests  con- 
cerned the  Government  has  decided  that  the 
lime  has  arrived  for  bringing  the  morator- 
ium to  an  end  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  will  be  no  further  extension  of  the 
moratorium  relating  to  bills  of  exchange 
(other  than  cheques  or  bills  on  demand). 

There  will  be  no  further  extension  of  the 
general  moratorium  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to:— 

(a)  Debts  due  to  and  by  traders  in  respect 
uf  their  business   as   such:   and 

(b)  Rent. 

,-\s  regards  other  debts  to  which  the  gen- 
eral moratorium  applies,  there  will  be  an  ex- 
tension of  one  month — that  is,  from  Octo- 
ber 4th  to  November  4th.  This  extension 
will  be  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  in- 
terest due  under  past  Proclamations  is  paid. 

On  November  4th  the  general  morator- 
ium will  come  to  an  end  as  regards  all 
debts. 

In  reference  to  the  decision  not  to  e.x- 
tcnd  the  moratorium  relating  to  bills  of  ex- 
change, it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  Press  on  the  5th  inst.,  that 
arrangements  have  already  been  made  by 
the  Government  under  which  the  Bank  of 
England  will  advance  to  acceptors,  where 
required,  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  all  ap- 
proved pre-moratorium  bills  at  maturity.  ' 


Bank  of  England's  Gold  Holdings. 

The  London  Statist  uf  September  26th 
says  of  the  Bank  of  England  gold  holdings 
of  nearly  $300,000,000:  "The  bank  is  now 
stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  was  passed,  69  years  ago. 
The  previous  highest  was  in  1S96,  the  year 
after  the  breakdown  of  the  mining  boom, 
the  Jameson  raid  and  President  Cleveland's 
Venezuela  message.  It  was  then  over  $10,- 
000,000  less  than  now.  As  produce  of  South 
.\frican  mines  is  being  accumulated  locallj- 
to  credit  of  the  Bank,  before  the  year  is  out 
the  showing  will  be  remarkable.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Bank  has  wisely  decided  not  to 
put  down  its  rate  of  discount.  If  it  is  able 
in  future  to  avoid  putting  up  the  rate,  we 
shall   be   very   fortunate." 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  REFINED  COPPER. 


Lawrence  Addicks  at  September  Meeting    of  American   Institute  of  Metals. 


Any  adequate  classification  of  a  material 
of  commerce  such  as  copper  must  take  in- 
to account  both  the  limitations  of  the  met- 
allurgical processes  by  which  the  material 
has  been  obtained  and  the  needs  of  the 
manufacturing  processes  in  which  it  is  to 
be  employed.  The  metallurgical  methods 
depend  in  turn  upon  the  nature  of  .he  ores 
or  other  sources  of  supply  and  the  manu- 
facturing ones  upon  the  ultimate  uses  of 
the  finished  product. 

The  world's  copper  supply  comes  from 
lour  main  sources,  sulphide  ores,  oxidized 
ores,  native  ores  and  scrap.  Perhaps  the 
chief  chemical  characteristic  of  copper  is  its 
affinity  for  sulphur  and  the  largest  deposits 
of  copper  ores  consist  of  more  or  less  com- 
plex sulphides.  Near  the  surface  these  ores 
are  frequently  altered  to  oxides  and  car- 
bonates by  atmospheric  influence  and 
there  are  also  large  deposits  entirely  free 
from  sulphur.  Native  copper  ores  where 
tlie  copper  exists  as  free  metal  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  in  small  quanti- 
ties but  notably  in  the  enormous  deposits 
in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan 
where  they  form  the  source  of  the  so-called 
Lake  Copper. 

Metallurgically  there  are  three  typical 
processes  for  producing  crude  or  unrefined 
copper  from  the  ore,  based  on  the  general 
principles  of  ox-'dizing  sulphides  and  redu- 
cing oxides,  (a)  roasting,  smelting  and  con- 
verting, (b)  alternate  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion and  (c)  direct  reduction  of  oxidized 
ores,  (a)  which  is  a  strongly  oxidizing  pro- 
cess by  which  the  great  ma  jority  of  the 
American  production  is  made  from  sul- 
phide ores,  results  in  the  almost  complete 
elimination  of  impurities  which  have  volatile 
oxides,  including  some  of  the  worst  enem- 
ies of  refined  copper,  such  as  arsenic.  Con- 
verter bar  nearly  always  runs  99%  copper 
plus  silver  and  is  not  likely  to  carry  more 
than  a  few  hundredths  of  a  per  cent  of  any 
impurity  but  nickel,  (b)  is  the  old  Welsh 
process,  still  used  to  some  extent  abroad, 
based  upon  the  reaction  between  copper  ox- 
ides and  sulphides  to  eliminate  sulphur  as 
sulphur  dioxide  gas  and  carried  out  in  a 
long  series  of  roasts  and  fusions  in  rever- 


beratory  furnaces.  The  removal  (if  im- 
purities is  here  imperfect  although  they 
may  be  to  a  certain  extent  segregated  in  a 
portion  of  the  product,  whence  the  origin 
of  the  "Best  Selected"  copper  of  Great 
Britain.  When  the  ores  are  wholly  oxidiz- 
ed the  copper  may  be  recovered  by  direct 
reduction  in  a  blast  furnace  (c)  and  as  this 
is  a  strictly  reducing  process  the  resulting 
black  copper  seldom  runs  over  96%,  due 
to  iron  and  other  impurities  reduced. 

Except  in  the  case  of  "Best  Selected" 
and  similar  English  coppers,  all  of  th. 
products  from  the  foregoing  processes  arc 
given  a  further  treatment  or  refining,  which 
may  be  broadly  divided  into  furnace  or  fire 
refining    and    electrolytic    refining. 

Fire  refining  is  based  upon  the  scorify- 
ing effect  of  cuprous  oxide  upon  base  met- 
als contained  in  a  bath  of  molten  copper. 
The  crude  copper  is  melted  in  a  reverber- 
atory  furnace  and  air  blown  into  the  bath. 
Cuprous  o.xide  rapidly  forms  and  dissolves 
in  the  bath,  the  blowing  being  stopped  at  or 
before  the  saturation  point.  In  this  way  oxy- 
gen is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  molten  bath 
and  when  there  are  any  metals  present 
which  are  more  easily  oxidized  than  copper 
cuprous  oxide  is  reduced  back  to  copper 
and  the  oxide  of  the  impurity  is  formed.  If 
this  oxide  is  not  soluble  in  the  molten  cop- 
per it  will  float  to  the  surface  where  it  may 
be  removed  by  skimming.  As  copper  stands 
high  among  metals  in  the  order  of  nobility 
the  metallic  impurities  with  the  exception 
of  the  precious  metals  may  be  readily  re- 
moved in  theory.  In  practice  while  elimin- 
ation proceeds  rapidly  while  considerable 
quantities  of  impurities  are  present,  the  rate 
diminishes  until  traces  are  reached  which 
cannot  be  slagged  off  with  any  reasonable 
amount  of  scorifying.  Therefore  furnace 
refining  is  limited  in  its  application  to  rela- 
tively pure  crude  copper  unless  a  low  grade 
refined  copper  is  contemplated.  Less  than 
ten  dollars  worth  of  silver  and  gold  per  ton 
will    justify    electrolytic   refining. 

Returing  to  the  bath  of  molten  copper 
which  has  been  skimmed  clean,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  excess  cuprous  oxide 
dissolved,  and  no  better  way  has  yet  been 
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ilcviseil  than  the  iiKl  \\  el.>li  process  of  cuv- 
cring  the  bath  with  a  protecting  layer  of 
cliarcoal  or  low  sulphur  coke  and  then 
forcing  the  butts  of  green  trees  or  poles  of 
hardwood  beneath  the  surface  by  means  of 
suitable  tackle.  The  cuprous  oxide  is  re- 
duced in  this  way  until  a  normal  amount 
corresponding  to  an  oxygen  content  of 
from  0.04  to  0.07%  is  left  when  the  copper 
develops  'ts  best  physical  characteristics, 
the  condition  of  the  copper  being  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  of  small 
buttons  cast  in  a  spoon  or  "say  ladle"  which 
is  a  sort  of  ductility  ^est  and  by  the  swell 
or  depression  of  the  surface  of  an  ingot  as 
it  cools,  which  indicates  the  gas  content. 
The  copper  is  then  cast  by  means  of  one 
of  the  several  types  of  ladling  machines 
which  have  been  very  successfully  develop- 
ed  in  recent  years. 

When  the  copper  is  to  be  electrolytically 
retined  it  is  first  given  a  rough  furnace  re- 
fining and  cast  into  anode  plates,  which  are 
then  electrolyzed  in  a  strongly  acid  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate.  The  same  order 
of  nobility  applies,  but  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  copper  over  the  impurities  is  now 
an  aid  as  it  assists  the  selective  action  of 
the  current  in  depositing  only  copper  at 
the  cathode.  Silver  and  gold  are  also  saved 
as  they  are  insoluble  in  the  electrolyte 
chosen  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
as  anode  mud  or  slimes  to  be  separately 
refined  and  parted. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  copper  entering 
an  electrolytic  refinery  must  entirely  lose 
its  identity  and  that  the  purity  of  the  re- 
sulting cathoae  copper  w'ill  depend  upon 
the  conditions  under  which  electrolysis  is 
carried  out  rather  than  upon  the  momen- 
tary quality  of  the  day"s  anodes.  Therefore 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  whether  the 
input  be  converter  bar,  black  copper  or 
Lake  mineral  when  buying  electrolytic,  but 
simply  whether  the  product  meets  the  ac- 
cepted standards  of  quality  for  electrolytic 
copper. 

Electrolytic  cathodes  should  be  very  pure. 
They  generally  run  about  99.95%  copper, 
much  of  the  missing  0.05%  probably  being 
hydrogen.  The  metallic  impurities  gener- 
ally total  about  O.OS^o.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  individual  cathodes  may  vary  more  or 
less  in  impurity  content  they  are  ideal  ma- 
terial for  brass  making.  Copper  producers, 
however,  have  never  encouraged  the  sale  of 
cathodes,  as  there  is  apt  to  be  some  shrink- 


age in  weight  during  shipment  owing  :• 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  nodules 
or  small  pieces  can  be  detached  either  acci- 
dentally or  intentionally.  .\lso  cathode 
sliipments  unbalance  the  work  in  a  refin- 
ery in  proportion  to  their  magnitude,  as 
melting  cathodes  into  market  shapes  is  a 
distinct  part  of  the  process. 

This  melting  is  done  in  a  rcverberatory 
furnace  and  originally  was  an  exact  dupli- 
cation of  the  lire  refining  already  described. 
As  the  cathode  copper  is  already  pure,  a 
simple  melt'ng  is  all  that  should  be  required 
but  molten  copper  is  so  susceptible  to  con- 
tamination that  until  recently  the  gases 
from  combustion,  iron  in  the  rabbles,  etc., 
were  absorbed  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  re- 
quire actual  refining.  At  the  present  time 
large  quantities  of  cathodes  are  being  added 
to  the  molten  charge  during  ladling  and 
earlier,  basic  furnaces  are  being  substitut- 
ed for  acid  ones,  thereby  suppressing  slag 
formation,  and  attention  is  being  paid  to 
keeping  coal  ashes  from  blowing  over  from 
the  firebox,  so  that  a  true  melting  without 
refining  is  being  approached.  It  is  well 
known  that  cathode  copper  when  drawn 
into  wire  will  show  an  electrical  conduc- 
tivity some  two  per  cent  higher  than  the 
same  copper  after  a  subsequent  fire  refin- 
ing. This  is  probably  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  chemical  impurities  in  the  cathode  are 
chiefly  present  as  a  mechanical  mixture  due 
to  adherence  of  anode  slimes  which  are  dis- 
solved in  the  copper  when  melted,  making 
a  high  resistance  matrix  around  the  copper 
crystals  when  the  metal  is  cast  and  cooled; 
and  partly  to  contamination  during  melting. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  conductivity  of 
perfectly  pure  soft  copper  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  103%  of  the  Matthiessen  stan- 
dard in   common  use. 

Lake  ores  are  low  grade  native  copper  de- 
posits, which  are  mechanically  concentrated 
to  an  85%  mineral.  This  is  melted  and  after 
skimming  oiT  the  slag  formed  by  the  re- 
maining gangue,  is  given  a  fire  refining  as 
previously  described.  The  Michigan  mine; 
are  among  the  oldest,  largest  and  deepest 
in  the  world.  Thirty  years  ago  Lake  cop- 
per was  the  standard  of  the  industry.  The 
surface  ores  were  remarkably  free  from  ob- 
jectionable impurities  and  copper  of  the 
highest  conductivity  was  readily  produced. 
The  first  electrolytic  copper  to  come  on 
the  market  was  of  irregular  character  due 
to  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  principles  of 
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this  new  process  and  for  a  considerable 
time  Lake  copper  was  deservedly  consider- 
ed superior.  With  increasing  depth,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  mines  showed  increasing 
quantities  of  arsenic  and  indeed  all  Lake 
copper  may  be  considered  as  arsenical  cop- 
per, although  in  some  brands  the  arsenic 
is  very  low.  The  result  was  that  electro- 
lytic copper  began  to  take  precedence  for 
electrical  work,  as  its  conduciivity  could  be 
absolutely  depended  upon,  and  Lake  began 
to  fall  back  upon  superior  "working"'  qual- 
ities, a  term  which  defied  exact  definition. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  high  con- 
ductivity Lake  copper  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  electrolytic  copper,  while  low 
conductivity  Lake  is  really  an  alloy  of  cop- 
per with  arsenic  which  has  certain  desirable 
properties  for  special  uses.  Nearly  all  the 
elements  which  markedly  depress  the  con- 
ductivity when  alloyed  with  copper  are 
helpful  in  developing  desirable  mechanical 
properties,  for  example,  phosphorus,  alum- 
inum, and  silica.  High  arsenical  copper 
running  about  0.4%  arsenic  has  now  a 
special  market  for  making  firebox  plates  in 
Germany,  and  uses  are  beginning  to  be 
found  for  the  intermediate  grades.  One  of 
the  large  Lake  companies  maintains  its  own 
electrolytic  refinery,  and  in  this  way  recov- 
ers a  small  amount  of  silver  and  eliminates 
the  arsenic,  the  product  still  being  classed 
on  the  market  as  Lake,  although  it  is 
equally  electrolytic.  The  old  prejudice  in 
favor  of  Lake  on  general  principles  has 
now  largely  died  out  but  only  with  the  con- 
temporaneous retirement  of  the  older  gen- 
eration of  wire  mill  managers.  Lake  cop- 
per should  be  clearly  graded  by  arsenic  con- 
tents into  a  series  of  alloy  coppers,  the 
class  at  one  end  competing  with  electroly- 
tic on  its  own  ground,  and  the  other  classes 
sold  in  competition  with  arsenical  copper 
from  other  sources,  a  field  which  has  only 
lately   been   properly   appreciated. 

The  last  class  of  copper  produced  which  we 
have  to  consider  is  that  generally  known  as 
casting  copper,  a  very  loose  term  covering 
a  multitude  of  sins.  There  are  three  main 
sources  of  casting  copper  (a)  from  convert- 
er bar  or  black  copper  from  smelters  whose 
ore  supply  carries  quantities  of  silver  and 
gold  insufficient  to  pay  for  refining  (b)  by- 
product copper  not  up  to  standard  elec- 
trolytic grade  occassionally  produced  by  re- 
fineries and  Cc)  the  result  of  smelting  scrap 
reclaimed    from    all    sorts   of   new   and    old 


work.  The  first  is  often  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, one  well  known  brand  being  .naintain- 
ed  at  99.80%  Cu  or  better,  and  is  generally 
comparable  with  English  Best  Selected. 
The  second  class  is  generally  an  arsenical 
copper  and  is  not  now  often  seen  as  the 
refineries  are  nowadays  able  to  eliminate 
arsenic  from  the  process  in  other  ways.  The 
third  class  is  generally  foul,  but  often  suit- 
able for  common  castings  as  the  impurities 
help  the  founding,  pure  copper  being  a  dif- 
ficult metal  to  handle  in  a  foundry.  The 
copper  contents  may  run  below  99%.  Cu., 
however. 

Specifications  for  Lake  and  electrolytic 
copper  may  be  readily  drawn  and  after  a 
thorough  investigation  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  Materials  has  issued  a  set 
which  should  be  generally  accepted  by  en- 
gineers, as  it  has  already  been  by  the  large 
refineries  and  wire  mills.  Casting  copper 
presents  a  specification  problem  hopeless  of 
solution  at  the  present  time,  as  there  are 
well  known  brands  in  tlie  market  with  the 
widest  imaginable  range  of  impurities,  all 
of  which  are  being  kept  consistently  within 
a  certain  range  of  quality  for  each  individ- 
ual brand  and  which  find  a  market  for  var- 
ious special  uses.  About  the  one  thing  that 
can  be  said  of  casting  copper  is  that  neith- 
er a  conductivity  nor  a  ductility  test  is  ap- 
plicable in  the  nature  of  things. 

Turning  now  to  the  uses  for  copper,  they 
may  be  broadly  classified  as  follows:  (a) 
wire  and  other  shapes  for  electrical  pur-  . 
poses;  (b)  sheets  and  plates  for  non-elec- 
trical uses;  (c)  copper  castings,  generally 
for  electrical  use;  (d)  in  alloys  such  as 
brass  and  bronze;  (e)  special  purposes  for 
which  small  quantities  of  alloyed  -mpuri- 
ties  may  be  advantageous. 

Electrical  use  immediately  imposes  a  con- 
ductivity requirement  which  rules  out 
everything  but  electrolytic  and  high  con- 
ductivity Lake,  which,  as  before  stated,  are 
pract'cally  identical  coppers.  Most  of  tin 
electrolytic  refineries  figure  on  averagein^ 
about  100.0%  soft  in  the  electrical  conduc- 
tivity of  their  outputs.  Occasional  lots  may 
reach  nearly  to  101.0%  and  some  may  ap- 
proach 99.0%,  while  98.5%  is  the  usual  re- 
jection limit,  but  it  is  very  unusual  for  a 
refinery  to  ship  anything  for  electrical  use 
which  is  below  99.0%.  Xo  distinction  is 
made  between  cakes,  wirebars  and  ingots, 
more  than  one  shape  often  being  cast  from 
a    single    furnace    charge,    so    that    there    is 
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luitliiiig  In  lie  i;-""i'l  ''.^  "nlcring  wirobars 
anil  tlioii  cutting  tlu-m  up,  when  ingots  are 
tlcsiioil.  Unless  electrical  use  is  specified 
it  is  customary  to  allow  an  additional  lee- 
way for  one  per  cent  in  conductivity  to  the 
retiner,  but  he  rarely  needs  this  and  prefers 
to  maintain  the  higher  standard,  as  copper 
is  often  resold  several  times  before  it  comes 
into  the  hands  of  the  actual  user.  As  cop- 
per from  a  single  furnace  charge  will  carry 
practically  uniform  chemical  impurities, 
shipments  on  an  individual  order  should  be 
tilled  from  as  few  furnace  charges  as  pos- 
sible and  all  wire  bars  and  cakes  should  be 
stamped  with  marks  identifying  these 
charges.  The  refiner  will  always  consider 
complaints  on  a  furnace  charge  basis  if  they 
are  of  a  chemical  nature.  If  they  are  in- 
definite he  will  generally  investigate  what 
other  customers  received  copper  froin  the 
charge  complained  of,  and  in  the  absence 
of  other  complaints  will  demand  a  bill  of 
particulars  before  giving  the  matter  serious 
consideration.  The  conductivity  of  a  fur- 
nace charge  is  generally  determ-ned  at  the 
refinery  several  times  while  the  charge  is 
being  cast  and  this  precaution  together  with 
the  ample  margin  above  rejection  limits 
which  is  maintained,  have  practically  abol- 
ished conductivity   complaints. 

When  copper  is  not  to  be  put  to  an  elec- 
trical use  conductivity  is  of  no  special  value 
except  as  a  certificate  of  the  absence  of 
more  than  a  trace  of  a  certain  class  of  im- 
purities. The  refiner  divides  impurities  in- 
tM  three  classes;  those  that  depress  con- 
ductivity, such  as  arsenic  and  antimony; 
those  that  impair  ductility,  such  as  lead, 
tellurium  and  bismuth;  and  those  which 
are  of  value  if  reclaimed,  such  as  sil- 
ver, gold,  platinum  and  palladium.  The 
elements  which  depress  conductivity  are 
kept  within  bounds  by  the  conductiv- 
ity test  regularly  made.  Those  which 
are  of  value  if  reclaimed  will  never 
reach  quantities  sufficient  to  affect  the  phy- 
sical properties  of  the  copper  as  it  would 
pay  to  re-refine  any  such  copper.  The  re- 
maining class  comprising  cleinents  which  ' 
impair  ductility  is  more  difficult  to  deal 
with.  We  know  that  bismuth,  lead,  tellur- 
iutn  and  probably  selenium  make  copper 
very  brittle  even  when  present  in  very 
small  quantities.  We  do  not  know,  how- 
ever, how  to  write  a  specification  limiting 
these  impurities  as  the  presence  of  small 
amount?   of  other  impurities  will   neutralize 


their  bad  effects.  We  du  know  that 
amounts  of  lead  up  to  0.005%  have  no  per- 
ceptible effect  in  mill  practice  or  in  alloys. 
Double  this  amount  shows  mild  effects. 
Lead  is  about  the  only  one  of  the  group 
ever  met  with  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
of  interest.  As  these  elements  are  practic- 
ally insoluble  in  copper  their  effect  on  the 
conductivity  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
amount  present  and  consequently  neglig- 
ible. 

It  must  be  understood  that  an  element 
like  lead  is  always  present  in  small  amounts 
in  refined  copper  and  the  mere  fact  of  its 
•presence  as  shown  by  a  delicate  qualitative 
test  is  no  basis  for  complaint.  It  should  be 
further  borne  in  mind  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  small  quantities  of  impurities  in 
refined  copper  quantitatively  can  only  be 
done  with  even  reasonable  accuracy  by  a 
chemist  who  has  had  large  e.xperience  in 
this  particular  work.  A  representative 
analysis  of  refined  electrolj'tic  copper  would 
be  sofnewhat  as  follows: 

Conductivity    (annealed)    100.0         % 

Copper    99.93000% 

Silver     0.00100% 

Gold     0.00001% 

Sulphur     0.00300% 

O.xygen    0.04000% 

Iron     0.O03507o 

Nickel     0.00400% 

Arsenic    0.00200% 

Antimony    0.00300% 

.\luminum    0.00100% 

Phosphorus     Trace 

Lead    0.00200% 

P.ismuth    Trace 

Selenium    0.00050% 

Telurium        0.00050% 


99.99051% 

It  will  be  seen  that  oxygen  is  the  chef 
impurity.  It  has  been  pretty  conclusively 
shown  that  too  much  oxygen  makes  ti)c 
copper  harder  and  affects  the  annealing 
temperature,  the  tensile  strength  of  wi.-c 
and  the  number  of  breaks  in  a  wire  ma- 
chine. This  may  be  due  to  some  surface 
effect  as  the  "set"  surface  of  a  wire  bar  has 
a  greater  oxygen  content  than  the  body  of 
the  bar  and  as  the  oxygen  content  increas- 
es it  is  possible  that  this  oxidized  layer  be- 
comes thicker.  Another  point  about  high 
oxygen  is  that  it  corresponds  to  low  cop- 
per contents  and  to  that  extent  is  sold  as 
copper.      In    brass    making    the      "set"      or 
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■pitch"  of  the  ingot  is  of  no  consequence 
except  when  the  most  careful  work  is  done 
when  melting  in  the  foundry  to  avoid  fur- 
tlier  absorption  of  oxygen.  It  is  obviously 
useless  to  impose  rigid  conditions  upon 
the  refiner  if  the  same  conditions  are  not 
observed  in  the  remelting  and  it  is  only  at 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  brass  foun- 
dries that  such  conditions  are  even  ap- 
proached. When  zinc  is  introduced  into 
molten  copper  it  acts  as  a  deoxidiz-ng  agent 
forming  zinc  oxide.  If  the  copper  is  kept 
at  very  high  pitch  this  source  of  zinc  loss 
and  dirty  brass  can  be  greatly  diminished 
and  this  fact  has  resulted  in  a  demand  for' 
liigh   copper   contents   in   ingots. 

It  has  therefore  become  a  general  cus- 
tom to  specify  that  the  copper  contents  of 
refined  copper  shall  not  be  less  than  99.88% 
which  really  means  99.90%  allowing  0.02% 
for  assay  variations.  As  this  is  a  rejection 
point  the  actual  average  content  is  expected 
to  be  between  99.92  and  99.94% 

When  we  come  to  casting  copper  a  far 
greater  leeway  must  be  allowed  as  already 
pointed  out.  In  fact,  except  in  considering 
the  price  charged  for  the  material,  copper 
contents  has  but  little  to  do  with  casting 
copper.  It  is  best  to  buy  this  material  on 
the  basis  of  known  brands  after  finding 
what  brands  yield  good  results  in  the  par- 
ticular class  of  work  and  then  insist  upon 
uniform  deliveries,  judging  the  material  by 
chemical  analysis  of  the  chief  impurities. 

The  phj'sical  defects  of  refined  copper  are 
many.  Practically  all  cast  copper  is  porus, 
doubtless  due  to  the  discharge  of  dissolved 
gases  as  the  copper  cools. 


This  is  analogous  to  the  "piping''  of  steel 
ingots  but  is  not  so  pronounced  because 
copper  is  cast  in  a  shallow  mould  instead 
of  on  end.  These  microscopic  bubbles  are 
doubtless  the  cause  of  roughness  in  wire. 
Then  there  is  a  class  of  defects  inseparable 
from  ladling,  consisting  of  cold  sets  and 
splashes  where  the  copper  has  run  up  on 
the  mould  and  chilled  before  the  main  body 
of  metal  reaches  that  point.  Then  there  is 
porosity  or  sponginess  of  the  surface  due 
to  the  mould  being  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold.  Another  defect  is  raised  edges  on 
the  set  surface,  generally  due  to  slightly 
lowered  pitch  corresponding  to  excessive 
oxygen  content  of  the  copper.  Should  the 
pitch  drop  still  lower  "nigger  heads"  or  lit- 
tle black  spots  will  appear.  These  are  the 
outlets  of  gas  cavities  extending  some  dis- 
tance into  the  copper.  On  the  other  hand 
should  the  oxygen  content  be  too  low  the 
surface  of  the  bar  rises  and  finally  breaks 
open  or  "spews,"  an  even  worse  condi- 
tion. 

Many  of  these  defects  are  always  present 
in  more  or  lefs  degree.  Mechanically  ladled 
copper  can  never  be  perfect  Spec'ficatioiis 
require  that  copper  shall  be  free  from  me- 
chanical defects,  but  a  reasonable  attitude 
regarding  minor  troubles  on  individual 
pieces  is  generally  necessary  to  the  peace 
of  mind  of  a  buyer.  On  the  other  hand  a 
refinery  occasionally  becomes  careless  in 
such  matters  and  will  send  out  some  sur- 
prisingly bad  work,  so  that  careful  system- 
atic inspection  combined  with  an  attitude 
of  friendly  criticism  is  the  best  way  for  :i 
copper  producer  and  a  copper  user  to  live 
together. 


-o-O-o- 
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THE  SITUATION, 

The  scfond  iii.jntli  nf  llic  luiroiic.in  war 
has  brought  some  disillusionments  from 
views  formed  in  the  first  month,  but  has 
disclosed  nothing  as  to  the  tinal  trend  the 
war  will  produce.  We  are  still  waiting  for 
the  first  effects  of  the  war  to  run  their 
course. 

.\inong  the  views  from  which  there  has 
liceii  disillusionment  are  that  the  war  would 
make  any  raw  materials  so  scarce  as  to 
hamper  the  production  of  iron  and  steel, 
that  a  fresh  demand  for  finished  goods 
would  spring  up  from  neutral  markets,  and 
that  success  in  arranging  our  financial  af- 
fairs so  as  to  avoid  a  panic  or  general  finan- 
cial distress  would  leave  our  domestic  com- 
merce  free  to  pursue  its  usual  way. 

Instead,  we  find  ferromanganese  easily 
obtainable  at  less  than  two  prices,  instead 
of  the  four  prices  paid  for  a  few-  days  in 
August,  no  formidable  inconvenience  in  the 
matter  of  magnesite,  pig  tin  a  trifle  lower 
than  before  the  war,  less  than  half  the  price 
reached  in  the  August  scare,  and  spelter 
below  the  average  for  one,  two  or  any  num- 
ber of  months  before  the  war  and  more  than 
a  cent  below  prices  asked,  though  paid  only 
on  the  most  limited  tonnages,  at  the  height 
of  the  August  scare.  We  find  further  that 
instead  of  a  fresh  demand  for  steel  prod- 
ucts arising  from  neutral  markets  we  have 
scarcely  restored  the  relatively  small  vol- 
ume of  exports  that  was  moving  before  the 
war  and  have  not  filled  all  the  business  that 
was  on  books  at  the  inception  of  the  war. 
Finally  we  find  that  while  financial  panic 
has  been  averted  and  the  financial  position 
is  relatively  sound,  the  protection  has  been 
secured  at  the  cost  of  almost  throttling  our 
domestic  trade. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  the  steel 
mills  are  running  at  an  average  rate  not 
exceeding  50%  of  capacity.  New  buying 
is  almost  absent  and  specifications  against 
old  contracts  are  at  a  very  restricted  rate. 
Steel  prices  are  at  an  average  level  only  .SO 
or  75  cents  a  ton  above  that  of  just  before 
the  war.  Pig  iron  is  not  only  cheaper,  on 
an  average,  than  just  before  the  war.  but 
is  at  a  level  practically  coincident  with  the 
low  point  at  the  close  of  1911  and  therefore 
is  as  low  as  at  any  time  since  1904. 


Trends  in  the  Trade. 

In  strictly  new  buying  there  is  no  trend. 
as  this  has  been  at  an  extremely  low  rate 
for  several  weeks.  In  specifying  against 
contracts  there  is  no  definite  trend  to  be 
observed  at  the  moment,  since  the  end  of 
September  brought  the  expiration  of  a  num- 
ber of  contracts,  and  some  little  extra 
specifying  occurred  because  the  buyers  did 
not  have  as  low  priced  contracts  for  fourth 
quarter.  September  specifications  repre- 
sented perhaps  one-third  the  productive  ca- 
pacity and  the  trend  would  be  downward 
for  October,  except  that  perhaps  September 
felt  some  effect  from  the  extra  buying  that 
occurred  in  August  when  some  buyers  had 
the  view  that  steel  might  become  scarce  on 
account  of  the  war. 

The  trend  in  production  is  distinctly 
downward.  September  opened  with  the 
steel  mills  running  at  an  average  of  close 
to  60%  of  capacity,  and  closed  with  the 
mills  running  barely  50%.  Nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  arrest  this  downward  trend,  while 
the  bookings  in  September  were  less  than 
the  shipments,  clearly  indicating  still  lighter 
production  in  the  future,  and  the  rate  of 
production  may  easily  be  down  to  40%  bv 
the  end  of  October. 

Pig  iron  and  steel  prices  tend  towards 
weakness  where  they  show  any  trend,  at  all. 
but  in  genera!  the  markets  are  stagnant 
and  prices  are  not  seriously  tested.  There 
is  little  temptation  to  mills  and  furnaces  to 
cut  prices.  Many  producers  hold  to  the 
view  that  cutting  prices  would  not  produce 
any  business,  while  the  extremely  light 
operations  promised  will  operate  to  advance 
production  costs,  so  that  reducmg  prices 
would  be  particularly  hazardous  at  this 
time.  Occasionally  there  is  a  firming  up, 
more  in  desperation  than  anything  else,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  sheet  mills,  which  have 
fully  established  a  minimum  price  of  2.00c 
and  3.00c  respectively  on  black  and  galvan- 
ized sheets.  On  the  whole  prices  show  no 
definite  trend  except  such  as  is  prodticed 
by  accidents  here  and  there. 
Export  Trade. 

In  the  last  full  week  in  September  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  entered 
48,000  tons  of  export  business,  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  being  orders  that  had 
been  hanp-ing  fire,  awaiting  the  settlement 
of   final   details.     Superficially  the   bookina* 
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would  indicate  a  rale  of  2,500,000  tons  a 
year,  but  practically  it  represented  less, 
on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  negotia- 
tions involved.  In  general  there  is  warrant 
for  a  statement  that  the  corporations  export 
business  has  now  been  restored  tr>  the  rate 
prevailing  just  before  the  war,  but  the  July 
statistics  show  that  the  country's  total  iron 
and  steel  exports  were  only  115,000  tons, 
against  an  average  rate  during  the  first  six 
months  of  fhe  year  of  140,000  tons  a  month, 
and  a  rate  of  245,000  tons  a  month  during 
the  banner  export  year,  1912.  Thus  the 
restoration  is  the  rate  just  before  the  war 
does  not  mean  much.  It  is  the  first  step. 
The  next  is  to  increase  our  exports  to  the 
record  rate  of  1912,  the  third  step,  which 
may  not  be  taken  for  many  months,  being 
to  export  at  a  new  record  rate. 

Relatively     little     business     in     unfinished 


steel  has  been  done  with  England.  The 
early  inquiries  were  regarded  by  the  pros- 
pective buyers  as  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  successive  reductions  seem  to  have 
just  about  kept  pace  with  developments  in 
England,  showing  that  the  requirements  are 
going  down.  Apparently  England's  trade 
in  finished  goods  is  reduced  sufficiently  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  German  and 
Belgian  unfinished  steel  that  was  being  im- 
ported at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  million 
tons  a  year. 

The  Canadian  market  has  given  the  best 
account  of  itself,  but  only  relatively,  as  in 
the  early  weeks  of  the  war  Canadian  busi- 
ness was  absolutely  flat.  Now  Canadian 
demand  is  approaching  normal.  South 
America  is  no  buyer,  and  is  not  likely  to 
become     an     important     buyer     for     many 


PIG   IRON   PRICES, 

(Averaged  from  daily  quotations;  at  Philadelphia,    Buffalo,    Cleveland    and    Chi 
prices  are  delivered). 


No.  2  fdy 

Ferro- 

Fur- 

Bessemer, Basic 

No.2fdy,  Basic  No.  2X   fdy, 

Cleve- 

Chi-      Birm-  mangan- 

nace 

-Valley 

Phila 

Phila. 

Juflfalo 

land. 

cago.      inchnm 

ese.* 

coket 

1913 

_ 

Jan.    . . 

17.25 

16.50 

17.50 

is.oo 

18.49 

17.50 

17.75 

18.48 

13.72 

65.00 

3.85 

Feb.    . 

17.23 

16.43 

17.12 

17.75 

18.23 

17.32 

17.44 

17.87 

13.46 

65.00 

2.60 

-Mar.    . 

17.20 

16.14 

16.60 

17.50 

17.81 

16.79 

16.75 

17.75 

13.04 

64.00 

2.47 

April    . 

17.00 

15.87 

15.66 

17.00 

17.49 

15.96 

13.41 

17.60 

12.60 

61.00 

2.20 

May    . 

17.00 

15.25 

14.73 

16.50 

16.77 

13.58 

13.56 

16.67 

11.74 

61.00 

2.15 

June   . 

16.34 

14.50 

14.18 

16.50 

16.26 

14.43 

14.95 

16.24 

10.89 

61.00 

3.20 

July    . 

15.86 

14.40 

13.88 

15.90 

15.66 

14.01 

14.68 

15.38 

10.50 

59.00 

2.50 

Aug.    . 

15.63 

14.09 

13.94 

15.25 

15.56 

14.20 

14.50 

15.44 

10.85 

56.70 

2.50 

Sept. 

15.75 

14.00 

14.00 

15.25 

15.97 

14.25 

14.55 

15.50 

11.20 

54.50 

2.37 

Oct.   . 

15.67 

13.97 

13.83 

15.25 

15.94 

14.25 

14.73 

15.50 

11.48 

50.28 

2.10 

Nov. 

15.23 

13.28 

13.57 

15.13 

15.61 

13.96 

14.35 

1  5.43 

10.80 

50.00 

1.88 

Dec.    . 

14.95 

12.83 

13.38 

14.75 

14.98 

13.32 

13.76 

14.83 

10.50 

47.00 

1.77 

Year 

16.26 

14.77 

14.87 

1  6.2'J 

16.56 

13.12 

13.37 

16.39 

11.73 

57.87 

2.38 

1914- 

_ 

Jan.    . 

14.06 

12.51 

13.00 

14.25 

14.69 

12.76 

13.30 

14.35 

10.63 

43.42 

1.88 

Feb.   . 

14.13 

13.21 

13.21 

14.00 

14.88 

13.02 

13.56 

14.46 

10,52 

38.33 

1.90 

Mar.  . 

.   14.20 

13.05 

13.25 

14.10 

15.00 

13.38 

13.75 

14.75 

10.75 

38.40 

1.92 

April 

14.00 

13.00 

13.25 

14.25 

15.00 

13.75 

14.21 

14.75 

10.52 

38.00 

1.90 

May   . 

.    14.00 

13.00 

13.17 

14.10 

14.91 

13.57 

14.25 

14.68 

10.50 

38.00 

1.83 

June  . 

.   14.00 

13.00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.51 

13.01 

14.35 

14.21 

10.29 

38.00 

1.80 

July   . 

.    14.00 

13.00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.40 

13.00 

13.81 

14.38 

10.06 

37.50 

1.75 

.\ug. 

14.00 

13.00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.28 

13.18 

13.75 

14.44 

10.00 

lll.OOf 

1.74 

Sept. 

.    14.00 

13.00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.68 

13.23 

13.73 

13.85 

10.00 

83.00 

1.70 

•  ( 

Zontract 

price,  f 

o.b.  Baltimore; 

tProm 

pt,   f.o 

b.  Connellsville 

ovens 

t  spot  shipment;  no  contract  market. 
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months,  havinsi  simply  no  purchasing  power. 
Before  important  exports  go  to  South 
America  we  must  arrange  to  buy  South 
American  goods,  or  finance  South  American 
projects.  With  Africa,  the  far  east  and 
some  European  points  export  demand  has 
been  developing,  but  in  a  very  moderate 
way. 

The  Future. 
Domestic  buying  for  ordinary  cvirrent  con- 
sumptive requirements  presumabh-  reached 
its  minimum  before  the  close  of  September. 
Money,  an  important  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant factor,  can  hardly  grow  tighter,  and 
may  loosen  up  perceptibly.  During  the 
stringency  stocks  in  buyers'  hands  have 
been  reduced,  and  while  they  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  increased  for  many  weeks,  the 
inability  to  reduce  them  further  may  make 
a  change  for  the  better  in  this  class  of  buy- 


Against  these  very  moderate  prospects  as 
to  buying  for  ordinary  current  consumption 
there  is  the  very  important  fact  that  the 
war  found  many  construction  projects  in 
process,  all  to  be  finished  sooner  or  later, 
and  no  new  projects  are  now  being  launch- 
ed. As  one  big  job  after  another  is  finished 
there  is  so  much  less  steel  to  be  made  and 
delivered.  How  far  the  gradual  cessation 
of  this  form  of  consumption  will  operate 
to  restrict  mill  activity  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  there  is  every  prospect  that  before  con- 
ditions improve  the  mills  will  be  operating 
at  a  smaller  percentage  of  existing  capacity 
than  has  ever  obtained  in  the  history  of  the 
steel    industry. 

In  many  quarters,  perhaps  in  most  quar- 
ters, there  is  an  expectation  that  eventually 
industry  will  experience  one  of  the  greatest 
booms  in  history.  At  the  moment  there  is 
no  need  to  discuss  such  prospects.     In  the 


FINISHED  STEEL  PRICES, 

(Averaged  from  daily   quotations,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.) 


Shapes.  Plates.  Bars.  Pipe.  Wire. 
11)13— 

January    1.50  1.50  1.40  SO        1.55 

February     ..  1.45  1.45  1.40  SO       1.55 

March    1.45  1.45  1.40  SO        1.56 

April     1.45  1.45  1.40  T9.>il.60 

May    1.45  1.45  1.40  TO'^i   l.fiO 

June    1.45  1.45  1.40  TO        1.55 

July    1.45  1.45  1.40  79        1.50 

August     ....  1.45  1.44  1.40  T9.j4l.47 

September    .  1.40  1.40  1.40  80       1.43 

October     .  .  .  1.39  1.36  1.39  SO        1.40 

November    .  1.34  1,39  1.30  SO       1.40 

December    ..  1.24  1.21  1.22  80       1.35 


Wire     Cut  Sheets  Tin 

Nails.  Nails.     Black.  Galv.    plate 


1.80 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.67 
1.63 
1.60 
1.60 
1.55 


1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 


2.-2 
2.35 
2.35 
3.35 
2.35 
2.29 
2.P5 
2.20 
2.12 
2.04 
1.98 
1.90 


Year    1.42 

1914— 

January   ....  1.20 

February    . .  1.25 

March    1.31 

April     1.18 

May    1.15 

June    1.13 

July    1.13 

August    1.18 

September..  1.20 


1.41 

1.20 
1.21 
1.18 
1.15 
1.14 
1.10 
1.11 
1.18 
1.19 


1.3S 


1.15 
1.14 
1.12 
1.12 
1.18 
1.19 


79J4   1.50       1.70         1.66         2.21 


SO  1.33 
791/2  1.40 
I'JVi  1.40 
7934  1.40 
80       1.38 


1.30 
1.32 

1.37 
1.40 


1.53 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.58 
1.50 
1.53 
1.57 
1.60 


1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.58 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 


1.86 
1.95 
1.95 
l.CO 
1.85 
1.81 
1.80 
1.8S 


3.47 
3.50 
3.50 
3.45 
3.40 
3.38 
0.31 


3.56 

3.40 
3.10 
3.40 
3.39 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.50 
3.48 


Composite 

Finished 

steel. 


1.7737 
1.7625 
1.7646 
1.7743 
1.7786 
1.7719 
1.760O 
1.7400 
1.7093 
1.6779 
1.6203 
1.5558 

1.7241 

1.5394 
1.5794 
1.5638 
1.5337 
1.5078 
1.4750 
1.4805 
1.5421 
1.5630 
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case  ot  production  at  least  we  arc  still  on 
the  down  grade  and  ample  time  will  doubt- 
less be  aflforded  to  recognize  the  impending 
boom  when  it  is  still  in  the  future,  but  much 
nearer  at  hand  than  it  can  be  considered  at 
this  moment. 

Pig  Iron. 
There  has  been  no  movement  in  pig  iron 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  In  all  districts 
the  market  has  been  absolutely  flat. 
Whether  prices  have  failed  to  decline  be- 
cause there  has'  been  no  pressure  of  inter- 
esting enquir}'  or  because,  being  already  at 
an   extremely  low   level,   there   is   no  room 


for  further  declines,  can  hardly  be  judged 
at  the  moment.  During  September  the 
Philadelphia  market  advanced  25  cents  and 
then  lost  the  advance,  but  the  month  closed 
with  the  20-cent  advance  of  August  retained. 
Chicago  lost  SO  cents,  and  other  markets 
showed  no  change.  Southern  iron  remained 
at  $10,  Birmingham,  but  by  reason  of  re- 
duced freight  southern  iron  at  Cincinnati 
dropped  from  $13.25  to  $12.90.  By  this  ad- 
ventitious circumstance  our  composite  pig 
iron  dropped  seven  cents  a  ton,  to  $13,375 
on  October  1.  The  lowest  level  of  the  com- 
posite   between    1904    and    that    date    was 


U,  S,  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  OPERATIONS, 


EARNINGS  AND  UNFILLED  ORDERS. 


Earnings  by  Quarters. 

Net  earnings  by  quarters  since 

Quarter.                1914.  1913. 

1st    $17,994,381  $34,426,801 

2nd     20,457,596  41,210,813 

3rd    38,450,400 

4th     23,036,349 

Year    137,133,363 

1911.  1910. 

1st    $23,519,203  $37,616,876 

2nd    28,108,520  40,170,960 

3rd    29,522,725  37,365,187 

4th    23,155,018  25,901,730 

Year    104,305,466  141,054,753 


1908: 
1912. 

$17,826,973 
25,102,265 
30,063,512 
35,185,557 

108,178,307 

1909. 

$22,931,268 
29,340,491 
38,246,907 
40,983,746 

131,491,412 


1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
VJH.  . 


Unfilled  Orders. 

(At  end  of  the  Quarter) : 

First.       Second.  Third      Fourth. 

5,410,719  4,666,578  3,278,742  3,215,123 

4,136,961  3,192,277  3,027,436  4,696,203 

5,579,560  4,829,655  5,865,377  7,605,086 

7,018,713  6,809,584  7,936,884  8,489,718 

8,043,858   7,603,878  6,435,008  4,642,553 

3,765,343   3,313,876  3,421,977   3,603,527 

3,543,590  4,057,939  4,796,833   5,927,031 

5,402,514  4.257,794  3,158,106  2,674,757 

3.447,301   3,361,058  3,611,317  5,084,761 

5,304,841   5,807,346  6,551,507  7,932,164 

7,468,9.56   b,807,317  5,003,785  4,282,108 

4.053.825   4.032.857  


BOOKINGS  AND   SHIPMENTS. 

In  this  table,  first  two  columns,  percent- 
ages of  bookings  and  shipments  to  total  ca- 
pacity, are  our  estimates,  while  last  column 
is  derived  from  official  reports  of  "unfilled 
tonnage"  while  third  percentage  column  is 
directly  computed  from  this  tonnage  column. 
Ship-  Book-      Dif-  Dif- 

1912 —  ments.  ings.  ference.     ference. 


% 

% 

% 

Tons. 

June    

94 

99 

+  5 

+  56,363 

July    

82 

95 

+13 

+149,733 

August   

92 

110 

+18 

+206,296 

September    . 

98 

135 

+37 

+383,132 

October 

98 

187 

+89 

+  1,042,874 

November     . 

96 

120 

+24 

+258,512 

December    . . 

97 

104 

+  " 

+   79,281 

January   1913 

93 

89 

—  9 

—104,796 

February     . . 

98 

82 

—16 

—170,654 

March    

93 

77 

—16 

—187,758 

April    

93 

51 

—42 

—490,194 

May    

95 

41 

—54 

—654,440 

June    

93 

47 

—46 

—517,005 

July    

90 

55 

—35 

—'.07,961 

August     

90 

75 

—15 

—175,888 

September     . 

S2 

74 

—IS 

—319,683 

October     .  . . 

S7 

74 

—40 

—490,018 

November    . . 

70 

59 

—11 

-117,430 

December  . . 

50 

40 

—10 

—114,239 

January   1914 

55 

83 

+23 

+331,572 

Februarv    . . . 

67 

105 

+38 

+412.764 

March    

72 

40 

—32 

— 372,61.'-, 

.April    

07 

35 

—32 

—376.757 

May    

62 

37 

—23 

—278,908 

June   

63 

66 

+  3 

+   34,697 

July   

64 

75 

+  11 

+  125,732 

.■\ugust      .... 

07 

72 

+   5 

+   54,742 

TIIF.    STEEL    AND    METAL    DIGEST 


IRON   AND   STEEL 


$1.V3<)5,  111  tlu-  early  daj^  ..I  January,  1912, 
but  the  making  of  this  niw  low  record  was 
due  simply  to  the  change  in  the  freight  rate 
from  tiirmingham  to  Cincinnati.  Below  are 
indicated  the  changes  in  the  composite  since 
the  beginning  of  last  year: 

On  lirst     Change  dur- 
of  month,     ing  month. 

January   il'M3i    $17,450  —17.5c 

February    17.275  —33.0 

March    16.945  —32.0 

April  16.621  —61.0 

May     16.015  —76.5 

June    15.250  —55.0 

July  14.700  —25.0 

August   14.450  +17.5 

September  14.625  +15.0 

October 14.775  —20.0 

November  14.525  ^7.5 

December    14.050  -50.5 

January   ( 1914)    13.545  —12.0 

February   13.425  +45.0 

:\Iarch    13.875  —  2.5 

April   13.85  0.0 

Mav    13.85  —17.5 

June    13.675  —12.5 

July  13.60  —10.0 

August   13.50  —  0.5 

September    13.495  —12.0 

October    13.375 

The  Tate  of  production  by  the  merchant 
blast  furnaces  has  been  decreasing  and  is 
now  the  lowest  in  many  years,  while  pros- 
pects are  that  merchant  furnaces  will  con- 
tinue to  go  out  at  intervals  during  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Unfinished  Steel. 
Throughout  September  the  large  steel 
mills  continued  to  insist  that  "the  market" 
was  $21  on  billets  and  $22  on  sheet  bars, 
at  maker's  mill.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown, 
in  accordance  with  the  advances  made  in 
August  totaling  $2  a  ton  from  the  recent 
minimum.  As  a  matter  of  fact  scarcely  any 
steel  was  sold  at  these  or  any  other. prices. 
In  some  exceptional  instances  sheet  bars 
seem  to  have  been  sold  at  $22.  The  market 
as  a  whole,  however,  was  entirely  fictitious, 
several  offerings  by  smaller  mills  at  cut 
prices  failing  to  result  in  business.  At  the 
close  of  the  month  a  round  tonnage  of  sheet 
bars  for  fourth  quarter  was  oflfered  by  a 
minor  mill,  without  finding  takers  at  $20. 
Subject  to  the  development  of  a  real  market 
we   quote    nnniinally  $20   for   billets   and  $21 


fnr  sheet  bars. 

Finished  Steel. 

Prices  on  bars  and  plates  deliuilely  re- 
ceded late  in  September,  to  a  level  of  1.15c, 
and  shapes  appeared  by  no  means  estab- 
lished at  I.20c,  though  not  openly  quoted  at 
less.  Sheets  stiffened  up  to  2.00c  for  black 
and  3.00c  for  galvanized,  but  chiefly  as  ask- 
ing prices,  there  being  scarcely  any  buying. 
The  whole  tinishec'  steel  market  is  abso- 
lutely stagnant,  prices  being  under  no  par- 
ticular pressure  and  not  being  really  tested. 
Ferromanganese. 

The  English  producers  of  ferromangan- 
ese first  resumed  shipments  on  old  con- 
tracts and  then  began  offering  fresh  ma- 
terial at  prices  declining  until  a  level  of 
$68,  Baltimore,  was  reached  October  1st, 
comparing  with  $38  before  the  war  and 
$150  paid  for  spot  lots  at  the  height  of  the 
scare. 

BRITISH  IRON  AND  STEEL  EXPORTS 

.\ccording  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
in  tons  of  2,240  pounds: 

1912—    Pig  iron.     Rails.  Tin  plates.  Total* 

Nov.    ..       88,006  30,996  45,534  428,855 

Dec.     ..       82,935  29,799  35,920  391,128 

Year     1,262,^83  407,175  481,123  4,933,112 
191.3— 

Jan.     .  .     101,964  35,523  46,360  448,186 

Feb.     ..       63,961  41,849  33,374  363,551 

Mar.     ..       90,013  34,064  41,579  398,621 

April    . .    101,413  46,081  41,882  470,040 

May     .  .       97,093  45,025  50,441  463,197 

June     .  .       91,913  53,073  41,483  427,148 

July     .  .       96,135  53,570  43,166  455,626 

Aug.     ..     101,84;!  44,637  36,274  396,656 

Sept.     .  .     106,525  36,283  36,572  394,849 

Ott.     ..       99,588  40,625  40,733  435,53-1 

Nov.    ..     100,235  40,140  44,317  430,113 

Dec.     ..       74,133  40,744  38,840  37d,354 

Year     1,124.815  500,614  494,921  5,050,919 

1914— 

Jan.     .  .       83,182  .  57,904  43,164  467,449 

Feb.     ..       59,832  35,484  41,744  353,861 

Mar.     ..       92,364  40,207  40,863  414,902 

April     .  .      93,396  30,683  44,396  394,535 

May     ..       95,037  56,881  48,628  43/,648 

June     ..       88,569  39,700  36,565  356.066 

July     .  .       74,617  43,133  47.237  385,301 

.\ug.     ..       2,S,342  22.763  21,414  211,605 

8    mos..     614,339  326,734  323,911  3,031,367 

*  Includes  scrap.  pi&  iron,  rolled  Iron  and  steel 
cast,  and  wrought  Iron  manufactures,  bolts,  nuts, 
etc.,   but  not  finished  machinery,   boilers,   tools,   etc. 
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Oct. 


PRICE  CHANGES, 

Price     changes 

in    merchant     bars, 

structural 

.shapes,    plates, 

wire    na 

ils    mer- 

chant 

pipe,    sheets 

and    tin    pi 

atcs      are 

given    belo 

w,  witli     dates. 

These 

are    the 

commodities      used 

in      compi 

ling      our 

composite 

finished   steel. 

In     some     case  = 

the  da 

es  named  are 

those  upon 

which  prominent  pre 

ducers  announced  price 

changes, 

but  more  frequently 

dates  are  m 

erely  those  upon  which   our  quotations  were 

changed. 

1912— 

1913— 

Aug.  20 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.40 

Dec.     3 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.25 

"     20 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.40 

4 

Plates 

1.25 

to  1.20 

•'     26 

Wire    nails 

1.65 

to  1.70 

"     11 

Bars 

1.25 

to  1.20 

Sept.  4 

Tin  plate 

3.50 

to  3.60 

"     22 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.20 

4 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.10 

"     31 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  l.SO 

"     11 

Sheets 

2.10 

to  2.15 

1914— 

"      26 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.35 

Jan.     6 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.50 

Oct.      8 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.45 

"        7 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

8 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.50 

"     13 

Wire   nails 

1.50 

to  1.55 

"       9 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.40 

"     23 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.90 

"     10 

Plates 

1.45 

to  1.50 

"     30 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.95 

•      10 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.50 

Feb.     2 

Pipe 

80% 

to79Ji% 

•'     17 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  2.25 

2 

Wire   nails 

1.55 

to  1.60 

Dec.  10 

Wire    nails 

1.70 

to  1.75 

4 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.25 

1913— 

Mar.    9 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.20 

Jan.     2 

Pipe 

79% 

to     80% 

"     20 

Plates 

1.20 

to  1.15 

"     14 

Sheets 

2.25 

to  2.35 

April  1 

Bars 

1.20 

to  1.15 

Feb.l 

Plates 

1.50 

to  1.45 

8 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

1 

Shapes 

1.50 

to  1.45 

"      17 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.15 

Mar.  24 

Wire   nails 

1.75 

to  1.80 

"     20 

Pipe 

79^%  to  80% 

April  14 

Pipe 

80% 

to79j4% 

"     27 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.85 

May  27 

Pipe 

79/.% 

to       79% 

"     29 

Tin  plates 

3.40 

to  3.30 

June  2 

Wire    nails 

1.80 

to  1.75 

May  19 

Bars 

1.15 

tol.12!.^ 

"     11 

Sheets 

2.35 

to  2.30 

"     22 

Wire   nails 

1.60 

to  1.55 

"     18 

Sheets 

2.30 

to  2.25 

"     26 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.12'/, 

July    1 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  1.70 

"     29 

Plates 

1.125'i  to  1.10 

.A.ug.    9 

Pipe    (J4-3- 

in.)         79% 

to      80% 

'•     2y 

W,re    nails 

1.55 

to  1.50 

"     12 

Wire    nails 

1.70 

to  1.65 

June     9 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.80 

"     21 

Sheets 

2.25 

to  2.15 

"     19 

Bars 

1.12^  to  1.10 

"     27 

Plates 

1.45 

to  1.40 

"     19 

Shapes 

X.12i^  tOl.lO 

Sept.    1 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.40 

July  20 

Wire  nails 

1.50 

to  1.55 

"     22 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  2.05 

"     21 

Bars 

1.10 

to  1.15 

Oct.     2 

Tin  plates 

3.60 

to  3.50 

"     21 

Shapes 

1.10 

to  1.15 

"       3 

Wire    nails 

1.65 

to  1.60 

"      23 

Plates 

1.10 

to  1.15 

"     16 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"     30 

Tin    plate 

3.30 

to  3.35 

"     21 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.30 

Aug.     5 

Tin   plate 

3.25 

to  3.40 

"     23 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"       6 

■  Sheets 

l.SO 

to  1.85 

"     24 

Sheets 

.      2.05 

to  2.00 

"     11 

Sheets 

1.80 

tol.SS 

"     27 

Pipe 

2/%  extra  discount 

"     11 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.20 

"     28 

Bars 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"     11 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.20 

Nov.    3 

Tin   plate 

3.50 

to  3.40 

"      14 

Tin   plate 

3.40 

to  a.f.ii 

7 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"      21 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1  CO 

"     17 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  1.95 

"     31 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  2. CO 

"      25 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.25 

Sept  16 

Tin   plate 

3.60 

to  3.30 

"      25 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.25 

"     26 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  1.9.^ 

"       25 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"     29 

Bars 

1.20 

to  1.15 

"      28 

Wire   nails 

1.60 

to  1.55 

"     29 

plates 

1.20 

to  1.15 

Dec.     2 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

"     30 

Tin  plate 

3.30 

to  3.2.> 

THL;    STKl'.I.    AND    M  I-.  r A  I .    DKiF.ST 


COMPOSITE  STEEL 

Compulation   for  Oi'tolH-r    1.   I'.Ht. 

7'   ■"1.I-.  Group.  I'licc.     ICxtuiisiuii. 

r.ars  1.15  2.873 

Plates  1.15  1.725 

Shapes  1.20  l.SOO 

Pipe     (^-3)  1.95  2.925 

Wire    nails         1.60  2.400 

Sheets  (28  bl.)  1.95  1.950 

Tin    plates  3.25  1.625 

1(1    pounds    15.300 

One  pound   1.S300 

(Averaged  from  daily  quotations.) 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan...  1.8625  1.7415  1.5123  1.7737  1.5394 

Feb..  1.8475  1.7520  1.4878  1.7625  1.5794 

Mar..  1.8475  1.7590  1.4790  1.7646  1.5638 

April.  1.8400  1.7600  1.5206  1.7742  1.5337 

-May.  1.8325  1.7510  1.5590  1.7786  1.5078 

June.  1.7955  1.6817  1.5794  1.7719  1.4750 

July.  1.7755  1.6701  1.6188  1.7600  1.4805 

Aug..,  1.7550  1.6394  1.6784  1.7400  1.5421 

Sept..  1.7470  1.6090  1.7086  1.7093  1.5630 

Oct..  1.7350  1.5461  1.7588  1.6779     

Nov..  1.7305  1.4930  1.7750  1.6203     

Dec.  1.7380  1.4812  1.7789  1.5558  ...... 

V:ar.  1.7932  1.6570  1.6214  1.7241     


SCRAP  IRON  &  STEKL  PRICES. 


Bundled 
Sheet. 
Pitts. 


1  R.  R.  Xo.  1  No.  1  Heavy 
ought,  Cast,  Steel,  Melfg. 
tts.       Pitts.       Phila.    Ch'go. 


1912- 
Year 


13.76     11.92     14.16     13.28     13.82     12.30 


COMPOSITE  PIG  IRON. 

(MnipuialiMn   f..r  Octolu  r    l.   mil. 

One  loll   Bessemer,  valley    $14.00 

Two  tons  basic,  valley  (13.00)    26.00 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  valley  13.00 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Philadelphia  14.45 
One  ton  No.  2X  foundry,  Buffalo  . .  .  13.35 
One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Cleveland  . . .  13.75 
One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Chicago  .  .  .  13.30 
Two  tons  No.  2  Southern  foundry, 

Cincinnati  (13.90)    23.80 

Total,    ten    tons    $133.75 

One  ton   $13,375 


Ave 

Jan.. . 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
April, 
May  . 
June. 
July  . 
Aug.. 
Sep... 
Oct... 
Nov. , 
Dec. 
Year. 


raged  f 
1910. 
17.598 
17.215 
16.703 
16.315 
15.750 
15.320 
15.131 
14.727 
14.612 
14.435 
14.415 
14:408 
15-552 


rom  daily  quotations: 
1913. 
17.391 
17.140 
16.775 
16.363 
15.682 
14.968 
14.578 
14.565 
14.692 
14.737 
14.282 
13.838 
15.418 


1911. 
14.375 
14.340 
14.435 
14.375 
14.242 
14.033 
13.926 
13.874 
13.819 
13.692 
13.532 
13.430 
14.005 


1912. 
13.430 
13.427 
13.581 
13.779 
13.917 
14.005 
14.388 
14.669 
15.386 
16.706 
17.336 
17.475 
14.823 


1914. 
13.492 
13.721 
13.843 
13.850 
13.808 
13.606 
13.520 
13.516 
13.503 


UNFINISHED  STEEL 

AND  IRON  BARS. 

(Averaged   from   daily   quotations.) 
Sheet 


Billets. 

bars. 

Rods. 

—  Iron  bars,  deliv. — 

- 

Pitts. 

Pitts. 

Pitts. 

Phila. 

Pitts. 

Chl'go. 

Jan. 

15.00 

13.10 

15.35 

14.65 

14.50 

12.75 

1913- 

- 

Feb. 

14.35 

13.00 

15.35 

14.65 

13.35 

13.65 

Mar. 

29.00 

30.00 

30.00 

1.65 

1.65 

1.58 

Mar. 

14.35 

11.60 

15.35 

14.60 

13.60 

13.50 

Apr. 

27.50 

28.00 

30.00 

1.68 

1.65 

1.58 

Apr. 

14.25 

10.50 

15.50 

14.50 

13.75 

13.60 

May 

27.00 

27.50 

30.00 

1.68 

1.65 

1.55 

May 

13.50 

10.00 

15.00 

14.35 

12.35 

11.50 

June 

36.50 

27.50 

29.00 

1.61 

1.65 

1.50 

June 

13.20 

9.25 

14.25 

13.50 

11.50 

10.75 

July 

26.50 

27.50 

38.50 

1.55 

1.65 

1.50 

ruiv 

12.50 

8.75 

13.35 

12.30 

11.15 

10.60 

Aug. 

25.75 

26.50* 

38.00 

1.43 

1.62 

1.44 

Aug. 

12.40 

8.25 

13.35 

12.50 

11.85 

10.75 

Sep. 

24.00* 

35.00* 

27.37 

1.33 

1.59 

1.37 

Sep. 

12.60 

8.00 

13.00 

13.50 

12.25 

10.60 

Oct. 

22.50 

33.25 

36.50 

1.32 

1.54 

1.27 

Oct. 

12.25 

7.40 

13.00 

13.40 

11.20 

10.35 

Nov. 

30.50 

31.50 

36.00 

1.30 

1.43 

1.15 

Nov. 

11.40 

6.75 

11.85 

12.00 

10.30 

10.25 

Dec. 

20.00 

31.00 

35.25 

1.25 

1.37 

1.12 

Dec. 

11.00 

6.40 

11.65 

11.60 

9.75 

9.25 

Year 

25.55 

26.43 

28.39 

1.51 

1.59 

1.45 

Year 

13.07 

9.33 

13.91 

13.29 

12.12 

11.21 

1914- 

- 

1914- 

_ 

Jan. 

20.00 

20.25* 

25.75 

1.24 

1.35 

1.11 

Jan. 

11.25 

7.00 

12.20 

12.00 

10.50 

9.25 

Feb. 

21.00 

33.00 

26.00 

1.28 

1.35 

1.14 

Feb. 

12.00 

8.25 

13.80 

13.50 

11.50 

10.70 

Mar. 

31.00 

32.00 

26.00 

1.38 

1.35 

1.15 

Mar. 

12.25 

9.00 

12.85 

13.40 

11.50 

10.50 

Apr. 

20.73 

21.75 

25.50 

1.23 

1.31 

1.14 

Apr. 

12.25 

9.00 

13.00 

13.15 

10.80 

10.00 

May 

20.00 

21.00 

36.00 

1.33 

1.29 

1.10 

Mav 

11.75 

9.10 

11.75 

12.25 

10.60 

10.00 

June 

19.50 

20.35 

35.00 

1.23 

1.25 

1.08 

11.75 

9.10 

11.75 

12.25 

10.50 

9.80 

July 

19.50 

20.00 

25.00 

1.19 

1.25 

1.06 

11.75 

8.50 

11.75 

11.50 

10.60 

9.75 

Aug. 

20.17 

21.08 

25.25 

1.18 

1.23 

1,07 

11.50 

8.50 

11.50 

11.25 

10.75 

9.75 

Sep. 

20.r.-i 

21.75 

26.00 

].1S 

1.20 

1.07 

11.25 

8.70 

10.50 

11.25 

10.75 

9.23 

*  P 

rcmiums  for 

Bessemer. 
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October 


IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS, 


VALUE  OF  TONNAGE  AND  NON-TONNAGE. 


January    $10, 

February 
March    . .  . 
Ai)rll    .... 

May    

June    .... 

July     11, 

August    14 

September   ...     12, 

October    14, 

November    ...      14 
December    ...      15 


1909. 

329,388 
,947,159 
,873,746 
058,297 
,964,367 
779,736 
,866,772 
,134,487 
,966,908 
,249,598 
,434,690 
,069,246 


1910. 

$14,513,394 
13,949,082 
17,253,503 
16,529,360 
17,658,042 
16,503,204 
16,108,102 
17,628,537 
16,776,178 
17,452,085 
18,594,806 
18,300,710 


1911. 

$18,738,391 
18,690,792 
22,591,991 
24,916,912 
20,616,795 
20,310,053 
17,454,773 
20,013,557 
19,875,308 
20,220,833 
20,823,061 
22,186,996 


1912. 

$18,451,914 
21,801,570 
24,474,799 
26,780,853 
28,050,247 
24,795,802 
24,917,952 
25,450,107 
23,286,040 
25,271,559 
26,406,425 
23,750,864 


1913. 


1914. 


$25,141,409     $16,706,836 


24,089,871 
27,221,210 
27,123,044 
26,718,970 
25.228.346 
24,170,704 
23,947,440 
22,831,082 
25,189,745 
20,142,141 
22,616,701 


16,520,260 
20,551,137 
20,639,569 
19,734,045 
18,927,958 
16,737,552 
10,428,773 


Totals 


$157,674,394  $201,271,903  $249,656,411   $289,128,420  $294,435,060  5140,245,699 


EXPORTS   OF  TONNAGE  LINES—  Gross  Tons. 

1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911.  1912. 

January    102,630  74,353  70,109  118,681  152,362  151,575 

February    87,912  81,773  84,837  110,224  150,919  204,969 

March    112,787  96,681  94,519  124,980  216,360  218,219 

April     132,790  93,285  100,911  117,921  228,149  267,313 

May    91,543  64,041  109,808  135,306  178,589  307,656 

June     92,996  69,770  114,724  120,601  174,247  273,188 

July    122,240  86,796  100,850  137,578  162,855  373,778 

August     118,792  86,244  105,690  131,391  177,902  282,645 

September   114,819  76,732  97,641  119,155  181,150  248,613 

October    123,170  85,766  110,821  129,828  186,457  251,411 

November    116,309  71,130  116,105  155,138  187,554  233,342 

December    86,019  77,659  137,806  150,102  190,854  235,959 


1913.     1914. 

249,493  118,770 

241,888  121,206 

257,519  159,998 

259,689  161,952 

242,353  139,107 

243,108  144.003 

237,159  114,790 
209,856    86,599 

213,058  

220,495  

175,961  

195.719  


Totals 


1,301.979   961,242  1.243.567  1,540,89, 


IRON  ORE  IMPORTS. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Jan.    . 

.    102,600 

154,118 

175,463 

Feb.   . 

.      94,820 

129,693 

188,734 

Mar.    . 

.     134,785 

157,469 

164,865 

April 

.    133,900 

178,502 

174,162 

May    . 

.     217,467 

194,482 

191,860 

June  . 

.    118,296 

180,122 

241,069 

July    . 

.    200,845 

185,677 

272,017 

Aug. 

.    175,183 

178,828 

213,139 

Sep.  . 

.    184,456 

180,571 

295,424 

Octt. 

.    172,459 

202,125 

274,433 

Nov. 

.     128,019 

163,017 

179,727 

Dec.    . 

.     148,902 

199,982 

223,933 

1914. 
101,804 
112,574 

68,549 
111,812 
125,6.'-.9 
188.C47 
141,838 
135,693 


Totals  1,811,732  2,104,576  2,594,826   980,576   Total  487,973  256,903  325,072  317.244  195,8 


540,895 

.2,187,72 

4   2,948,466  2,T5£ 

,2.i2   1,046,425 

IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan.. 

56,207 

3.S,071 

20,008 

31,740 

17,835 

Feb.. 

43,613 

20,812 

11,622 

25.505 

14,309 

Mar.. 

54,176 

23,533 

15,466 

27,467 

27,829 

April 

47,698 

22,392 

12,4«1 

25,742 

30,585 

May. 

42,569 

23,347 

15,949 

28,728 

28,169 

June. 

30,322 

29,399 

21,407 

36,597 

23,076 

July 

41,933 

15,782 

17,882 

39,694 

25,283 

Aug.. 

36,879 

10,944 

30.571 

1S,T40 

28,768 

Sep.. 

30,961 

14,039 

18,740 

19,941 

Oct.. 

31,455- 

21,035 

25,559 

20.825 

Nov. . 

40,585 

13,880 

24,154 

25,809 

Dec. 

31,575 

19,665 

21,231 

26.453 

1 
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IRON   AND   STEEL 


CAR  BUYING, 

I'roight  cars   ordered: 

First  half  1U12    S5,000 

Second  half  iyi2    130,000 

Year    1912    335,000 

First  half  1913    114.000 

Second  half  1913 33,000 

Year    1913    147,000 

January,    1914    10.000 

I'ebruary    13,000 

March     7,000 

April    10,000 

May    9,000 

June    15,000 

July    6,800 

August    1,100 

September     95 

Nine    months.    1914     ....  72,000 

Equivalent   rate   per   \-ear  Dti.OOO 


PIG  IRON  PRODUCTION, 


liracUe    piK   n' 


l-'el). 
Mar 
Apri 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 


;,14S 
i,()  1  (■> 

,459 
:,792 
,102 
1,516 
1,305 
■,963 
!,476 
-.520 
1,659 
'.349 


.f  pr.idu. 
on,  gros 

1911. 
36,752 
64,090 
70,036 
68,836 
61,079 
39,583 
37,841 
62,150 
65,903 
07,811 
66,648 
65,912 


■tMU  <.l 
5S  tons; 

1912. 
66,384 
72,443 

77,591 
79.181 
81,051 
81,358 
77,738 
81,046 
82,128 
86,722 
87,697 
89,766 


1913.  1914. 

90,172  60,808 

92,369  67,453 

89,147  75,738 

91,759  75,665 

91,039  67,506 

87,619  63,916 

82,601  63,150 

82,057  64,363 

8', 531  62,753 

82,133  

74,453  

63,987  


RAILROAD  EARNINGS, 


The  following  table  is  compiled  from  che  monthly  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  cover  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  having  gross  income 
of  $1,000,000  or  over  per  year.  The  statements  are  per  mile  of  road  operated,  and 
show  gross   revenue   from   operations,   operating  expenses  and  net  operating  revenue. 


1911-13  — 

JXu-Xl 

Revenue 

Expenses 

Net. 

Revenue. 

Expense 

.  Net. 

Revenue. 

Expenses 

.  Net. 

Julv  . 

..  Sl,023 

$698 

$327 

$1,113 

$750 

$363 

$1,161 

$814 

$348 

Aug.  . 

..   1,119 

726 

393 

1,211 

776 

435 

1,219 

831 

388 

Sept.  . 

.  .   1.1^7 

735 

411 

1.206 

775 

430 

1,237 

832 

405 

Oct.  . 

..   1,173 

749 

425 

1,311 

827 

484 

1,294 

870 

424 

Nov.  . 

.  .   1,093 

734 

3C0 

1,213 

806 

407 

1,163 

824 

339 

Dec.  . 

.  .   1,046 

720 

326 

1,159 

799 

360 

1.100 

800 

299 

Jan.  . 

932 

72S 

303 

1,087 

803 

284 

1,003 

776 

229 

Feb.  . 

964 

710 

254 

1,011 

752 

259 

900 

729 

171 

Mar. 

.,   1.031 

746 

305 

1.081 

799 

382 

1.076 

783 

294 

April 

974 

717 

237 

1,065 

803 

263 

1,021 

763 

238 

Mav  . 

1.030 

735 

295 

1.150 

830 

320 

1,030 

779 

230 

June 

.  .   1,073 

737 

339 

1,135 

801 

334 

1,079* 

768* 

311* 

Totals 

.  $12,621 

SS.725 

$3,893 

$13,737 

$9,519 

$4,219 

$13,266 

$9,519 

$4,219 

-o-O-o- 
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COPPER, 


THE  COPPER  SITUATION. 

September  opened  with  the  market  stag- 
nant and  with  producers  holding  at  12}4c 
delivered  30  days  for  electrolytic,  with  hopes 
strong  that  the  curtailment  in  the  smelter 
production  initiated  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  and  which  had  reached  a  reduction 
of  50%,  would  result  in  keeping  market 
steady  until  more  normal  conditions  in  busi- 
ness and  finances  were  restored.  It  was 
also  thought  that  the  heavy  increase  in 
costs  from  reduced  operations,  would  be  a 
deterrent  influence  in  producers  lowering 
their  price,  even  if  a  long  dull  spell  had  to 
be  faced.  But  with  a  falling  off  in  export 
orders  even  greater  than  was  experienced 
in  -August,  England  proceeded  to  stop  metal 
in  neutral  bottoms  to  Holland,  intended  for 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  discharging  the 
copper  they  contained  in  England  as  being 
conditional  contraband  of  war,  and  with 
trade  here  showing  no  improvement,  second 
hands  began  to  cut  prices.  .Around  Septem- 
ber 20th  producers  reduced  their  price  54c 
a  pound  to  12c  delivered,  booking  a  fair 
amount  of  business  at  the  decline.  This 
failed,  however,  to  restore  confidence,  be- 
cause it  was  realized  that  there  must  have 
accumulated  a  large  surplus  of  stocks  in 
producers  hands  since  the  war  began,  as 
result  of  the  falling  off  in  exports  and 
American  consumption,  and  the  fact  that 
while  the  heavy  curtailment  had  taken  place 
at  the  smelters,  it  would  not  be  shown  in  the 
refining  output  until  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. What  the  increase  in  stocks  had 
probably  been  became  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  estimates  as  to 
present  stocks  ran  from  18.i.,0OO,00O  pounds 
to  240.000.000  pounds.  Even  if  an  average 
of  the  highest  and  lowest  estimates  were 
taken,  it  would  bring  the  stocks  over  215,- 
000,000  pounds  as  compared  with  106.110,663 
pounds  at  the  last  producers  statement  on 
July  1st.  and  with  183,198,073  pounds  May 
1st.  1905,  which  was  the  largest  on  record 
In  other  words,  a  stock  that  could  not  be 
increased  with  impunity  in  the  present  state 
of   finances. 

The  month  closed  with  market  being  cut 
by  second  hands,  and  producers  ready  to 
accept  concessions,  which  concessions  were 
established  by  moderate  sales  by  producers 
at  llMc  delivered  30  days  about  Oct.  5. 


The  outlook  continues  very  uncertain, 
with  prospect  of  even  lower  prices,  unless 
an  improvement  takes  place  in  -American 
consumption,  as  there  are  no  prospects  of 
any  increased  export  for  some  time  to  come, 
in  fact,  not  until  the  war  ends,  or  England 
loses  control  of  the  seas.  Germany  and 
Austria  are  in  great  need  of  the  metal  and 
prices  equal  to  5c  to  7c  per  pound  over 
prices  here  are  ruling  in  these  countries, 
but  at  present  owing  to  England's  activities 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  getting  the 
metal  to  them. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  copper  since 
the  war  opened  has  been  slightly  over  Ic  a" 
pound,    and    has    brought    the    prices    down 


COPPER 

PRICES 

IN  SEPTEMBER.   . 

Xew 

York 

Lake. 

Electro. 

Casting. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1   

..    r2.62y2 

12.30 

13.20 

2    

..    12.62'A 

12.30 

12.20 

3 

12  62  J'' 

12.30 
12.33 

12.20 

4    

..    12.62^i 

12.20 

0    

~ 

12.25 

.S     

..    12.62^; 

12.20 

;)    

.  .    12.50 

12.25 

12.20 

10   

.  .    12.52^4 

12.25 

12.20 

11   

12 

.  .    12.52''< 

12.25 

12.20 

i:;   

14   

..    12.52 ','2 

12.35 

12.20 

13   

.  .    12.50 

13.15 

U.OT/z 

16  

.,    12.50 

13.15 

12.05 

17    

..    12.50 

12.15 

13.05 

18    

..    12.45 

12.07^ 

12.00 

19    

20    

21    

.  .    13.31!i 

11.93J4 

11.81J4 

22    

..    12.3i;4 

11.9?fi 

11.8154 

23    

..    12.25 

11.85 

11.75 

24    

.  .    12.25 

11.83 

11.75 

2,i    

.  .    12.25 

11.S3 

11.75 

20    

07 

11.85 

28    

..    12.23 

1 1 .73 

29    

.  .    12.33 

11.83 

n.75 

30    

..    12.12yA 

11.73 

11.63 

High 

.     12.73 

12.33 

12.23 

Low 

.  .     12.00 

11.70 

ll.fiO 

Average 

,     l-:4:'' 

'■-'"■••" 

12.00 

i 
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COPPER, 


til  tile  lowest  figure  since  1902.  In  the  panic 
of  1907  the  price  did  not  go  below  12>jc 
It  was  inevitable  that  copper  should  be 
a  great  sufferer  from  the  war,  since  we  have 
of  late  years  exported  to  Europe  fully  one- 
half  of  our  entire  output.  Only  the  fact 
that  prices  previous  to  the  war  had  sunk 
to  a  very  low  level,  and  that  producers  in- 
stantly cut  down  their  smelter  output  50%, 
has  prevented  the  decline  not  having  been 
greater.  Some  day  the  war  must  end,  and 
an  enormous  demand  must  be  faced  for  in- 
stant satisfaction  from  the  European  coun- 
tries that  have  been  starving  for  copper  in 
the  meanwhile.  Where  will  the  supply  to 
meet  this  demand  be  if  we  have  in  tlic 
meantime  kept  half  our  normal  production 
in  the  Earth,  and  what  will  be  the  effect 
on   prices  when  this  demand  strikes  us? 


EXPORTS  OF  COPPER. 


The  exports  of  copper,  pigs,  ingots,  bars, 
plates,  rods,  scrap  and  manufactures  of,  for 
the  eight  months  ending  August  and  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year  were  as 
follows: 

1914  1913 

(pounds)  (pounds) 

Austria-Hungary    .  .   26,989,548  22,736,108 

Belgium   5.429,717  4.899,372 

France    103.534.485  103.654,185 

Germany   176,698.948  205.643,376 

Italy   28.882.838  28.643.882 

Netherlands   113,733,640  125.646.213 

Russia   8,048,900  5,497,891 

Great  Britain 120.977.893  89.269,421 

Other  Europe   12,604,463  8.153,875 

Canada    19.083.758  25.843,487 

Other  Countries   .  . .      7.196.748  3,300,747 

Total    623,180,938      623.288.557 


SHEET    COPPER    REDUCED    TO 
17c  BASE. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  sheet  cop- 
per have  reduced  the  base  price  of  sheet 
copper  yic  per  pound  to  17.00c  effective  Oc- 
tober 1st. 

Including  this  reduction  the  changes  in 
the  base  price  of  sheet  copper  so  far  this 
year   are   given    in    the   following   table   to- 


gether with  the  price  of  Lake  copper  on  the 
same  dates. 

1914 —  Sheet  Copper.  Lake  Copper. 

January    2    ......        20.25  15.37"^ 

February   2    20.00  la.W/z 

March    13    19.7.5  14.50 

May    13     19.50  14.43 

May    22     19.25  14.43^ 

June    15    19.00  14.18J4 

July    27    18.50  13.43J4 

August    IS     18.00  12.621^ 

September    1     ....        17.50  12.62}^ 

October    1    17.00  12.12J4 

The  charge  for  tinning  sheets,  on  one  side 
was  advanced  J^c  on  September  1st  to  syic 
per   square   foot. 


COMPOSITE  METAL  PRICES. 

Computatii.in  for  October  1,  1914: 
Pounds.  Metal.  Price.     Extension. 

2>-2      Spelter    (St.    Louis)      4.90  12.250 

4         Lead    (St     Louis)  3.55         14.200 

3  Copper    (Electro)         11.75  35.250 

Yz     Tin    (\ew    York)         31.12J4      15.562 

10   pounds    77.262 

One   pound    7.7262 


Alonthly  averages: 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan.    . 

.    9.084 

8.908 

9.778 

10.987 

9.105 

Feb.    . 

.    8.881 

8.915 

9.677 

10.260 

9.294 

Mar. 

.    8.778 

8.797 

9.886 

10.024 

9.026 

April 

8.568 

S.795 

10.277 

10.198 

8.844 

May 

8.413 

8.795 

10.468 

10.163 

8.678 

June 

.    8.362- 

9.154 

11.014 

9.648 

8.431 

July 

8.338 

9.100 

11.043 

9.398 

8.345 

Aug. 

S.479 

9.1SS 

11.092 

10.025 

9.111 

Sept. 

.    8.569 

8.928 

11.575 

10.350 

8.067 

Oct. 

8.747 

8.990 

11.596 

10.029 

Nov. 

.     8.888 

9.306 

11.372 

9.590 

Dec. 

8.881 

9.675 

11.219 

9.053 

Year 

.    8.G65 

9.046 

10.750 

9.977 

Copper  Producer's  Figures. 

The  Copper  Producers'  Association  is- 
sued no  statement  to-day  (Oct.  8th)  and 
the  date  of  resumption  of  publication  of 
monthly  statistics  is  indefinite.  The  last 
monthly  report .  issued  by  the  association 
was  for  June  30th. 
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LAKE  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average   monthly   prices   of   Lake  Copper 
ill   Xew  Yoric. 

1910.        1911.        1912.        1913.  1914. 

Jan.      13.93        12.7,5        14.37J4   16.89  14.76}^ 

Feb.     13.76H   12.73        14.3814   15.37J^  14.98 

Mar.     13.71^   12.56       14.87        14.96  14.72 

April    13.31        12.41        15.98        15.55  14.68 

May    12.98       12.32       16.27       15.73  14.44 

June    12.8354  12.63       17.43       15.08  14.15 

July     12.62^   12.72        17.37        14.77  13.73 

Aug.     12.7854   12.70        17.61        15.79  12.68 

Sept.    12.72        12.57        17.69        16.72  12.44 

Oct.     12.90       12.47>^   17.69        16.81  

Nov.     13.0054    12.84        17.66        15.90  

Dec.     12.92        13.79        17.6254    14.82  

Av. .      13.12        12.71        16.58        15.70  

ELECTROLYTIC   COPPER   PRICES. 


-Vvcrage    monthly    prices 
Copper  in   Xew  York. 

1910.  1911.  1912. 
Jan.  13.68  12.53  14.27 
Feb.  13.51  12.48  14.26 
Mar.  13.42H  12.31  14.78 
April  12.93  12.1554  15.85 
May  12.67  12.13  16.16 
June  12.59  12.55  17.29 
July  12.3654  12.6254  17.35 
Aug.  12.56  12.5754  17.60 
Sep.  12.49  12.39  17.67 
Oct.  12.7754  12.36  17.60 
Xov.  12.8754  12.77  17.49 
Dec.      12.7254   13.71     17.505^2 


Av 


12.8 


12.55 


16.48 


of     Elc-ctrulytic 

1913.  1914. 

16.7554  14.45 

15.27  14.67 

14.9254  14.3354 

15.48  14.34 

15.63  14.13 

14.85  13.81 

14.57  13.49 

15.68  12.4154 

16.55  12.09 

16.54  

15.47  

14.47  


CASTING  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average   monthly  price    of   Casting    Cop- 
per in  Xew  York. 

1910.        1911.  1912.  1913.        1914. 

Jan.     13.60       12.39  14.02  16.57       14.2754 

Feb.     13.41        12.33  14.02  15.14        14.48 

Mar.    1.3.31       12.20  14.53  14.76       14.18 

.April    12.87        12.07  15.7254   15.33        14.18 

May     12.62        12.08  16.01  15.4554   14.00 

June    12.52       12.40  17.08  14.72       13.65 

July      12.30        12.4954   17.09  14.4054   13.3454 

Aug.    12.48        12.42  17.35  15.50       12.27 

Sept.    12.46       12.23  17.51  16.3754   12.00 

Oct.     12.70        12.21  17.44  16.33        

Nov.     12.82       12.61  17.34  15.19        

Dec.     12.64        13.565.^  17.34  14.22        

Av..     12.81        12.42  16.29  15.33        


VISIBLE   SUPPLY    OF   COPPER. 

Visible  supply  of  copper  at  the  end  of 
each  month  based  on  the  returns  of  the 
Copper  Producers'  Association  and  H.  R. 
Merton  &  Companj'. 

Stocks  in 

.American       European     Combined 
Producers"         Visible  Visible 


1910- 

hands. 

Supply. 

Supply. 

June    . 

168,386,017 

232,863,680 

401,249,697 

July    . 

170,640,678 

222,295,360 

392,936,038 

Aug.    . 

168.881,245 

218,413,440 

387,294,685 

Sept.   . 

148.793,714 

210.472,640 

359,266,354 

Oct.    . 

139,261.914 

198,065,280 

337,327,194 

Xov.    . 

130,389,069 

193,200,000 

323,589,069 

Dec.    . 

122,030.195 

187,705,280 

309,735,475 

1911- 

- 

Jan.     .. 

142,439,490 

*236,976,320 

379,415,810 

Feb.    . 

156,637,770 

226,210,880 

382,848,650 

-Mar.    . 

162.007,934 

223.030.080 

385,038,014 

April   . 

165,555,908 

212,280.320 

377,836,228 

May    . 

165,995.932 

202.413,120 

368,409,052 

June    . 

157,434.164 

195,937,280 

353,371,444 

July    .. 

137,738.858 

192,584,000 

330,322,858 

Aug.    . 

133.441.501 

191.215,360 

324,656,861 

Sept.   . 

140,894.856 

191.945,600 

332,840,456 

Oct.    .. 

134,997,642 

176.816,640 

311,814,282 

Xov.   . 

111,785,188 

164,151,680 

275,936,868 

Dec.    .. 

89,454,695 

158,329,920 

247,784,615 

1912- 

- 

Jan.     . . 

66,280,643 

153,820,800 

220,101,44n 

Feb.    .. 

62.939.988 

141.135,680 

204,075,61-.^ 

Mar.    .. 

62,367.557 

136,808,000 

199,175,5.-.: 

April    . 

65,066.029 

l.'!4.155,840 

199,221.86'.! 

May    .. 

49.615,643 

117.797.120 

167,412,76:; 

June    . . 

44,335,004 

107,817,920 

152.152,924 

July    .. 

50.280,421 

113.290,240 

163,570,661 

Aug.    .. 

46,701,374 

113,783,040 

160,484,414 

Sept.   .. 

63,065.587 

107,403.520 

170.469,107 

Oct.    .. 

76,744.964 

103,801,600 

180,546.364 

Xov.    . . 

86,164.059 

96,938,240 

183,102.2'.l'.i 

Dec.    .. 

105.312,582 

96,857,600 

202,170,1  s:-' 

1913- 

Jan.    . . 

123,198,332 

96,546,240 

219,744,57L' 

Feb.    .. 

122,302,198 

100.067,520 

222,369,71s 

Mar.    .. 

104.269.270 

'•100,965.760 

205.235,030 

April    . 

75.549.108 

98,374.720 

173,323,828 

May    .. 

67.474,225 

90,018,880 

157,493,105 

June    . . 

52,904,606 

85,559,040 

138,463.646 

July    .. 

53,594,945 

79,804,480 

133,399,425 

Aug.    .. 

38,314,037 

76,260,800 

114,574,837 

Sept.  .. 

29,793,094 

62,314,560 

92,107,654 

Oct.    .. 

32,566,382 

57,854,480 

90,420,862 

Nov.    . . 

47,929,429 

59,935,680 

107,865,109 

Dec.    .. 

91.438,867 

66,124,800 

157,563,667 

1914— 

Jan.     . . 

87,296,685 

.58.114,560 

145,411,245 

Feb.    .. 

78,371.852 

60.374,720 

1.38,746,572 

Mar.    .. 

64,609.319 

58.528.960 

123,138,279 

April    . 

70.337,001 

05.582.720 

135,919,721 

May    .. 

84,342.041 

72.508,800 

156,851,441 

June    . . 

106.1 10,60-} 

74.527.040 

180,637,703 

July   .. 

Statistics  su 

upended  indefinitely. 

*  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam  stocks  included. 
t  Bremen  stocks  included. 
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THE  TIN   SITUATION. 

The  iiioiitli  opened  at  ;ksc  lor  Straits  witli 
the  market  dull  and  stagnant,  and  lliere 
were  evidences  that  the  sensational  doiiblin.n 
of  price  during  AiiRiist  as  result  of  the  out- 
break of  war  and  fright  over  getting  sup- 
plies, and  the  collapse  in  prices  when  it 
was  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  obstacles 
enonyh  tin  would  be  forthcoming  for  our 
requirements,  liad  greatly  disorganized  and 
hurt  the  consuming  trade. 

Market    steadilj'    declined    each     day    on 
stagnant  demand,  and  good  shipments  from 
London,    until    the    middle    of    the    month 
when  313^c  had  been  reached,     .^t  that  time 
Iniyers   began  .to   show   interest   on   account 
of    the    heavy    decline,    and    the    low    prices 
that  had  been  reached,  namely  31>-^c  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  prices  of 
44.32c  for  1913 
46.42c  for  1912 
42.68c  for  1911 
and    sellers    being    shy    prices    improved    to 
32c  on  September  21st.  but  later  declined  to 
30%c  in  a  few   days,   the   montli   closing  at 
31c. 

The  Straits  shiiiments  were  larger  than 
generally  expected  (.4,973  tons)  and  it  is 
explained  that  it  resulted  from  an  accumu- 
lation in  August,  created  by  difficulties  at 
tliat  time  in  finances  and  freight  room,  but 
it  is  positively  stated  that  from  now-  on  the 
reduced  output  at  the  tin  fields  will  be  seen 
in   much   smaller  shipments. 

Shipments  from  the  Straits  for  September 
were  187  tons  smaller  than  for  the  same 
month  of  last  year.  For  the  nine  months 
of  this  year  the  increase  in  shipments 
amounts  to  136  tons,  compared  with  tlie 
same  time  last  year. 

.Australia  shipped  in  September  3()()  tons 
less  compared  with  the  same  month  of  last 
year.  For  the  nine  months  of  this  year  the 
shipments  were  650  tons  smaller  compared 
with  last  year. 

.American  deliveries  into  consumptinn  dur- 
ing September  were  good,  amounting  to 
3,600  tons.  The  total  for  nine  months  shows 
a  decrease  of  BOO  tons  compared  wdth  the 
same  time  last  year. 

The  combined  deliveries  of  London  and 
Holland  for  September  were  42  tons  smaller 
lliaii  that  month  last  year.  For  the  nine 
I'lii'iths   the   decrease   in   deliveries   amounts 


to  1,241  tons,  compared  with  the  same  time 
last  year. 

The  \isible  supply  is  14,613  tons,  or  161 
tons  larger  than  :i  month  ago,  and  1,670  tons 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  wdien  price  was  10 
cents  per  pound  higher. 

The  situation  as  regards  future  supplies 
is  a  serious  one.  The  best  information  is 
that  on  account  of  low  prices,  and  difficulties 
of  financing  the  tin  fields  in  the  East  In- 
dies the  Straits  output  will  be  only  two 
thirds  of  normal,  while  the  output  of  Bo- 
livian and  South  Africa  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced for  the  same  reasons,  and  also  be- 
cause their  smelting  facilities  are  to  a  great 
extent  cut  off,  since  the  bulk  of  their  con- 
centrates have  in  the  past  been  smelted  in 
Ciermany.  It  is  true  the  consumption  of 
the  Continent  is  virtually  stopped  by  the 
war,  but  so  is  the  output  that  supplied  it. 
The  question  is,  how  can  stocks  in  Eng- 
land and  America  fail  to  shrink  if  the 
Straits  output  is  curtailed  as  seems  certain? 
No  reduction  of  any  amount  is  e.Kpccted 
to  take  place  in  the  consumption  of  Tin 
in  these  two  countries. 

While  consumers  acknowledge  all  this 
their  attitude  with  a  few  exceptions  seems 
to  be  that  there  is  no  need  for  worry  as  to 
the  future,  that  in  some  way  the  serious  ob- 
stacles regarding  a  full  supply  will  be  over- 
come, and  even  if  visible  supply  and  stocks 

TIN    PRICES    IN    SEPTEMBER. 

Xew  York 

Date.  Cents.  Cents. 

1    38.00  16    ■:,1.?j1Y2 

2    37.50  17   31.371/4 

3    36.50  18    31.75 


36.00 


;.oo 


22    31.75 

34.00  23    31.60 

33.50  24    31.371/, 

33.00  25    31.00 

32.00  26    

27    

28    30.S7H 

31.62^  29    -.'.O.Sl'A 

31.50  30    31.00 

High    38.00 

Low    30.875^ 

Average    32.79 
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LEAD, 


shrink  LuikIoii  traders  and  speculators  are 
in  no  position  now  to  do  business  or  ex- 
ploit the  situation.  The  American  consum- 
ers will  make  the  price  of  tin  for  the  pres- 
ent, free  of  speculative  interests.  Others' who 
are  not  close  students  of  the  market  take 
the  view  that  the  situation  is  more  serious 
than  the  consumer  believes,  and  that  before 
Ions  thev  will  have  a  rude  awakcnina. 


THE  LEAD  SITUATION. 

September  opened  with  the  market  dull 
at  3.90c  Xew  York  and  3.75c  E.  St.  Louis, 
having  been  the  only  metal  that  had  not 
been  affected  by  tlie  war  as  regards  our 
international  trade.  But  it  was  evident  that 
consumption  in  this  country  was  being  af- 
fected by  the  general  unsettlement  in  busi- 
ness and  finances,  although  how  much  was 
a  pure  guess,  as  no  statistics  are  available 
in  this  metal  regarding  output,  consumption. 
and  stocks,  except  the  incomplete  ones 
which  the  Government  are  able  with  great 
difficulty  to  get  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Market  continued  stagnant  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  when  Independents 
began  to  cut  the  Trust  price  to  get  busi- 
ness, going  as  low  as  35^c  E.  St.  Louis. 
This  resulted  in  the  Trust  reducing  their 
price  $3.00  per  ton  on  September  24th  to 
3.75c  Xew  York.  equivalent  to  3.60c 
E.  St.  Louis.  But  this  did  not  have  the 
slightest  eflfect  in  increasing  buying  interest, 
but  rather  to  make  buyers  more  shy.  es- 
pecially as  their  trade  seemed  to  be  getting 
worse  rather  than  better. 

Since  then  there  has  been  continued  ef- 
forts to  get  business  by  the  Independents 
by  shading  the  Trust  price,  and  on  October 
5th  another  cut  in  price  was  made  by  the 
Trust  to  3.60c  Xew  York,  following  it  with 
another  cut  to  3.50c  New  York,  equal  to 
3.35c  E.  St.  Louis  on  October  6th. 

This  is  the  lowest  price  in  fifteen  years, 
and  is  the  price  touched  in  the  panic  of 
1907.  The  price  is  evidently  being  put 
down  to  force  a  reduction  in  output  and 
producers  have  the  choice  of  curtailing  their 
output  and  checking  the  decline,  or  else 
they  can  continue  to  keep  running  a  little 
longer  until  still  lower  prices  oblige  them 
to  curtail.  If  3^c  Xew  York  does  not 
bring  the  cure,  the  prospects  are  the  lead- 
ing interest  is  prepared  to  put  the  price 
still    lower.     Buyers    are    demoralized,    and 


the  lower  prices  iiave  developed  no  buyinj. 
The  change  in  the  Trust  price  at  Xew 
York  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  have 
been  as  follows: — • 
1914 

January   1,   opening  price...  4.15 

January  9.  reduced 5c  to  4.10 

February  2,  advanced 5c  to  4.15 

February   11.   reduced 15c  to  4.00 

March  25.  reduced 10c  to  3.90 

March  30.  reduced 10c  to  3.80 

.April  21,  advanced 10c  to  3.90 

September  24,  reduced ISc  to  3.75 

October   5,   reduced 15c  to  360 

October  6.    reduced 10c  to  3.50 

The  yearly  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
lead  in  Xew  York  since  1900  are  given  be- 
low:— 


1500 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914* 


High 
4.75 
4.37'/ 
4.15 
4.70 
4.60 
6.25 
6.35 
6.35 
4.60 
4,75 
4.75 
4.60 
5.15 
4.85 
4.15 


Low 
3.75 
4.00 
4.00 
4.10 
4.10 
4.45 
5.35 
3.50 
3.65 
3.95 

4.25 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 


-Ave  rage 
4.41 
4.36 
4.10 
4.26 
4.32 
4.70 
5.66 
5.35 
4.23 
4.30 
4.49 
4.46 
4.48 
4.^0 


*L'p  to  October  5th. 


LEAD  (Monthly 
— X'ew  York* — 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


1913. 

4.35 

4.35 

4.35 

4.40 

4.36 


1912 

4.44 

4.04 

4.07 

4.20 

4.20 

June  4.39}^  4.35 
July  4.73  4.37 
Aug.  4.56i 
Sep.  5.05 
Oct.  5.10 
Nov.  4.69 
Dec.  4.36 
Year  4.48Vi  4.40 
*  Trust  pr'ce. 


4.63 
4.75 
4.45 
4.34 
4.06 


1914. 

4.11 

4.00 

3.97 

3. 82 

3.90 

3.90 

3.90 

3.90 

3.86 


Averages.) 

—St.  Lou 
1912.      1913. 


4.34 
3.99 
4.06 
4.14 
4.09 
4.31 
4.60 
4.46 
4.94 
4.91 
4.50 
4.19 
4.38 


4.20 

4.20 

4.21 

4.25}/. 

4.22 

4.21 

4.25 

4.56 

4.02 

4.S1 

4.18 

3.94 

4.26 


IS  — 
1914. 
3.99J 
3.95 
3.83 
3.70 
3.81 
3.80 
3.75 

3.7:; 
3.67 


I 
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VISIBLE  SUPPLIES. 

'i\it:il  visible  supply  of  tin  at  the  end  of 
each  month. 

lyiO.  11111.  I'JIS.  1913.  1914. 

Jan...  33,024  18,G1G  16,707  13,971  16,244 

Feb.  .  21,288  17,260  14,996  12,304  17,308 

Mar..  20,203  16,682  15,694  11,132  16,989 

Apr..  17,932  14,441  11,893  9,822  15,447 

May.  18,998  15,938  14,345  13,710  17,862 

June.  15,700  16,605  12,920  11,101  16,027 

July  .  17,433  16,707  13,346  12,063  14,167 

Aug.  .  17,943  16,619  11,285  11,261  14,452 

Sept..  18,999  16,672  13,245  12,943  14,613 

Oct..  18,183  14,161  10,735  11,857  

Nov..  18,875  16,630  12,348  14,470  

Dec.  17,194  16,514-  10,977  13,893  

Av"ge  18,815  16,404  13,207  12,377  

SHIPMENTS    FROM  THE  STRAITS. 

Monthly  shipments  of  tin  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  to  Europe  and  United  States, 
as  per  Powell's  returns: 

1909.     1910.     1911.  1913.  1913.     1914. 

Jan.     5;733     5,895     4,290  4,018  6,050     5,290 

P"eb.    4,033     4,147     4,390  5,260  4,660     6,520 

Mar.    3,380     3,877     4,510  5,150  4,810     4,120 

Apr.     4,904     4,025      3,140  4,390  4,400      4,930 

May    5,184     4,965     4,310  5,760  6,160     6,900 

June    4,618     4,120     5,050  4,290  4,820     5,870 

July    5,644     5,040     4,660  4,580  4,770     4,975 

Aug.    4,703      5,700      4,680  5,210  5,990      3,315 

Sep.     5,081     4.220     5,150  5,430  5,160     4,973 

Oct.     3,801      4,480      4,350  4,450  5,020      

Nov.    5,510     4,840     5,070  5,600  5,560      

Dec.    5,835     4,270     5,970  4,980  5,110      

58,435  54,579  55,470  59,018   62,550 
Av. .     4,869      4. 548      4,632      4,918      5,213 

CONSUMPTION   IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Monthly  deliveries  of  tin  in  the  United 
States  exclusive  of  Pacific  Coast. 

1909.      1910.      1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.     3,200     3,500     3,200  3,700  3,700  3,600 

Feb.    2,700     3,600      3.800  4,050  3,500  3,300 

Mar.    3,900     4,000     5,100  4,000  5,900  4,450 

Apr.    4,904     4,025      3,140  4,290  4,400  4,9o0 

May    3,900     3,600     3,400  4,250  3,350  3,800 

June    3,200     5,000     2,900  2,850  3,800  3,650 

July    3,600     3,800     4,300  5,150  3,900  3,900 

Aug.    3,300     3,700     3,800  4,300  3,600  2,900 

Sep.    3,200     3,300     4,200  3,600  3,100  3,600 

Oct.     4,100      3,350     3,500  3,850  3,700      

Nov.    4,000     3,800      3,100  4,300  3,800      

Dec.    3,200     3,600     3,700  4,050  3,100      

41,500  45,350  44,300  49,500  43,900 

\v.      3.458      3.779      3,602      -!_125      3,658 


MONTHLY  TIN  STATISTICS. 

Compiled  by  New  York  Metal  E.Nchangc. 
Sept.         Aug.         Sept. 


Strait 

s   shipments 

1914.          1914. 

1913. 

■I'o 

Gt.  Britain. 

.      3,453          3 

502 

3,160 

Continent   . 

40 

18 

760 

U.   S 

al   from  Stra 
alian    shipme 

.      1.480 

795 

1,240 

To 

ts   4,973          3 

315 

5,160 

.\ustr 

nts: 

To 

Gt.  Britain. 

50 

150 

lijO 

" 

U.    S 

al   .Viistraliai 
umption: 

nil 

nil 

nd 

To 

50 

150 

350 

Cons 

London   deliveries    1,269 

954 

1,451 

Ho 

Hand   deliveries   1,483 

149 

1,343 

Un 

ted  States*, 
al     

.      3,600          2 

,900 

3,100 

To 

.       6,351          4,003 

5  893 

s  at  close  of 

Stock 

month: 

Jn 

London    .... 

.      4,006          3 

,835 

1.921 

" 

'•      (Stand)      2,744         3 

,188 

Y 

" 

Holland    ... 

.  .        375 

157 

1,755 

U.  S.*    

tal    

t  at  close  of 

.      1,603          1,077 

3,542 

To 

.      8,728          8 

.257 

6.21S 

.'Kiloa 

month: 

To 

.      3,555         3+60 

3,727 

Holland    .. 

10 

183 

" 

U.  S.*   .... 
tal    

.      2,330         2 

,735 

2,815 

To 

.      5,885          6.195 

6.725 

1914.          1914. 

1913. 

Tota 

visible 

Sep.  30,  .-Vug.  31,   S 

ep.  30, 

14,613        14.4.'-,2 

13  943 

*  E.xclusive  of 

Pacific   ports. 

t  Not  reported. 

TIN 

AND  SILVER.   (Monthly  Averages.) 

New   York  

1913.      1913. 

1914.     1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Tan. 

4';. 24      50.45 

37.74     56.23 

62.93 

57.56 

Feb. 

43.46      48.73 

39.93      59.04 

61.64 

57.50i 

Mar. 

42.86      46.88 

38.08     58.37 

57.87 

58,07 

Apr. 

44.02      49.13 

36.10     59.33 

59.49 

58,52 

May 

46.13      49.14 

33.30     60.88 

60.36 

58.18 

June 

47.77     44.93 

30.65     61.39 

58.99 

56,47 

July 

44.75      40.39 

31.75     60.66 

58.72 

54,68 

Aug. 

44.75      41.73 

50.594   61.61 

59.29 

54,34 

Sep. 

49.18      42.47 

32.79      63.08 

60.64 

53,29 

Oct. 

50.11      40.50 

63.47 

60.79 

Nov. 

49.90      39.81 

62.79 

58.99 

Dec. 

49.90     37.64 

63.37 

57.76 



Vear 

46.434     4.32 

60.83 

59.79? 
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SPELTER. 


THE   SPELTER   SITUATION. 

The  moiiith  opened  at  5?^c  E.  St.  Louis, 
with  the  export  war  demand  that  had  in 
.August  advanced  prices  from  4^4^  E.  St. 
Louis  to  6c  per  pound  showing  signs  of 
diminishing.  This  demand  in  a  few  days 
entirelj'  stopped,  caused  by  the  embargo 
that  had  been  put  on  the  metal  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government  having  been  withdrawn, 
and  that  market  being  flooded  by  oflfers 
to  sell  from  this  side,  and  on  a  stagnant 
market  prices  steadily  declined  to  5.30c  by 
the  middle  of  the  month.  At  that  time, 
some  demand  from  abroad  again  developed, 
and  prices  were  steady  for  a  few  days,  but 
the  foreign  demand  being  again  filled,  and 
there  being  virtually  no  American  buying. 
which  has  been  the  case  all  through  the 
month,  prices  declined  to  5c  by  September. 
24th,  and  closed  for  the  month  lifeless  at 
4.95c  f.o.b.  E.  St.  Louis,  since  declining 
Oct.  6th)  to  i.lZYzC. 

The  exports  since  the  war  demand  set 
in  early  in  August,  have  been  to  17,000  tons, 
and  to  that  extent  the  very  large  stocks 
held  by  producers  July  1st  around  65,000 
tons  might  be  said  to  have  been  somewhat 
depleted.  But  home  consumption  has  been 
very  poor  in  consequence  of  the  stagnation 
in  the  steel  and  copper  trade,  the  metals 
in  conjunction  with  which  (Galv.  Iron  & 
Brass)  Spelter  is  principally  used,  also  the 
recent  high  prices  stopped  the  closing  down 
of  output  such  as  would  undoubtedly  have 
taken  place  had  not  the  sudden  demand 
for  export  and  high  prices  taken  place,  and 
it  is  doubtful   if  the  stocks   to-day  in   pro- 


SPELTER   (Monthly  Averages.) 

Xew  York Si.  Luui= 

1912.  1913.  1914.  1912.  1913.  1914. 
5.33  6.40  7.04  5.14 
5.46  6.53  6.25  5.27 
5.35  6.74  G.08  5.15 
5.22  6.66  5.59  5.03 
5.16  6.71  5.31  4.96 
5.12  6.85^  5.05  4.93 
5.03  7.04  5.23  4.84 
5.63        6.94 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
-Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Year 


6.55 
6.70 
6.93 
6.87 
6.89 
7.05 
7.23 
7.13 
7.55 
7.61 
7.50 
7.36 
7.11 


7.23 

6.49 

6.29 

5.79 

5.51 

5.23^ 

5.41 

5.80 

5.83 

5.47 

5.34 

5.80 


5.64 
5.65 


5.03 
5.61 


ducers  liands  are  much  smaller  than  they 
were  July  1st.  In  fact,  the  decline  to  as 
low  a  price  as  they  were  before  the  war, 
woul'd  seem  to  indicate  that  these  stocks  are 
now  even  larger  than  on  July  1st. 

Except  that  prices  are  very  low  there  is 
nothing  favorable  in  the  situation,  and  noth- 
ing to  encourage  the  producer  in  continuing 
his  present  rate  of  output.  Unless  pro- 
duction is  cut  down,  spelter  cheap  as  it  is, 
inay  go  lower,  unless  some  new  foreign 
demand  strikes  us  or  unless  some  improve- 
ment in  the  American  consumption  develops 
which  seems  very  unlikely  at  present. 


SPELTER  AND  LEAD  PRICES 
IN  SEPTEMBER. 


Spelter 


Lead 


Xew 
York. 
6.05 
G.OO 
5.95 
5.90 


5. 85 
5.80 
5.65 
5. 65 


5.42H 
5.4214 


5.30 
5.30 
5.20 
5.30 


28     

29     

30     

High  ... 
Low  .  .  . 
Average 


5.20 

5.17^^ 

5.12J4 

6.10 

.■..10 


St. 
Louis. 
5.85 
5.82^ 


..65 
1.60 

1.47^ 
..47J^ 


>.32'/2 

.25 

i.22j4 

i.22J/< 


ssiYz 

i.lO 
1.00 
i.OO 


4.9T/2 
4.95 

5.S5 


*Xew 
York. 
3.90 
3.90 
l^90 
3.90 


St. 
Louis. 

3.73M 
3.73^ 
3.73J4 


3.90  3.73^ 

3.90  3.72J4 

3.90  3.72>^ 

3.871^  3.70 


3.87J4 
3.87^ 
3.87J4 
3.873^ 
3.85 


3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.68J4 


3.85  3.6T/2 

3.82i'<  3.63J4 

3.82^  3.62^ 

3.75  3.60 

3.72^  3.57^ 


3.72!4  3.57J^ 

3.70  3.57^ 

3.70  3.55 

3.90  3.75 

3.70  3.55 

3.839  3.073 


rill-:  sTi:i:i.  axd  mi  iwi.  uk;hst 


SPELTER, 


EXPORTS    OF    SPELTER. 

Spolior  in  pigs.  bai>,  plates  and  zinc  sliccls. 
Domestic. 

Quantity  VaUu- 

An-    1014   6.89(1,504  lbs  $479,253 

Aug.  1913   1.062,W6  11. s  61,784 

Ei.t;lit   Months 

Ending   Aug.    1914...   8.7.56.577  596,225 

Ending   Aug.    1913. ..  15,087.244  921,964 

Ending   Au.g.    1912. ..  12,815.209  829,726 

Foreign. 

Quantity  Value 

Aug.   1914    638,061   lbs  $13..548 

Aug.   1913    .56.026  lbs  3,063 

Eight  Months 

Ending  Aug.  1914 693.179  16,182 

Ending  Aug.  1913 1,071,885  58,609 


SPELTER  (Monthly  Averages.) 

—  New  York  —        —  St.  Loui.=  — 

1912.  1913.  1914.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.     i;.35  7.23  5.33  6.39i  7.04  5.14 

Feb.     6.70  6.49  5.46  6.53  6.25  5.27 

Mar.    6.93  6.29  5.35  6.74  6.08  5.15 

Apr.    6.87  5.79  5.22  6.66  3.59  .5.0:! 

May    6.89  5.51  5.16  6.71  5.31  4.96 

June    7.05  5.231^    5.12  6.83!/^  5.05  4.95 

Jldy    7.23  5.41  5.03  7.04  5.23  4.84 

Aug.    7.13  5.S0  5.63  6.94  5.64  5.45 

Sep.    7.55  5.83  ....  7.37  5.65  .... 

Oct.    7.61  5.47  ....  7.39  5.27  .... 

Nov.    7.50  5.34        7.32  3.15  

Dec.    7.36  5.22  ....  7.19  3.03 

Year    7.11  5.80  ....  6.'.I3  5.01 

Waterbury  Averages  for   September. 

Lake  Ingot  Copper   U'.ST'j 

lirass  Mill   Spelter    ."..'.)1 

Copper ■         —Spelter — 

— •  Lake  —     Electro 
1913.        1914.        1914.        1913.      1914. 

Jan...     17.00        14.73         7.50        3.54 

Feb...    15.50       15.12H    6-81        5.70 

Mar...  15.12^  15.00  14.50  6.56  5.59 
Apr...  15.75  14.87^  14.37J4  6.08  5.50 
May.,    15.87J4   14,75        14.25  5.77       5.38 

June.  15.37^  14.371^  13.87^<  5.50  5.37 
July.      14.75        14.12V<   13.62^      5.61        5.26 

Aug.    .    15.63 >^    13.00         5.99        5.66 

Sept..     16.87J4   12.87/.    6.13        3.91 

Oct..     16.87!/^    ■>~^ 

Nov..     16.25  5.60        .... 

Dec.     13.00        ...  5.44       

Year.     15.83       G.OG'A  .... 


REVIEW    OF    THE    JOPLIN    ORE 
MARKETS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Usheretl  in  with  high  prices  lur  /ine  iirr,-> 
the  month  of  September  promised  to  be  one 
of  unusual  shipments  and  activity  but  it 
closed  with  a  recession  to  the  old  levels  and 
with  even  smaller  shipments  for  the  month 
than  the  preceding  four  weeks.  The  district 
standing  perplexed  at  a  situation  that  de- 
veloped in  a  very  unexpected  manner  finds 
itself  more  unsettled  than  previous  to  the 
high  ore  price  level  of  the  last  two  weeks 
of  .August  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Opening  at  $47  to  $49  per  ton  for  high 
grade  zinc  blende  every  mine  operator  that 
had  a  closed  down  projierty  prepared  plans 
to  reopen  it.  Before  the  plans  could  be  exe- 
cuted the  price  of  ore  started  to  drop  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  it  had  reached 
practically  the  old  level  of  $40  to  $42  or 
practically  the  cost  of  production  for  the 
entire  field.  Naturally  such  a  vacillating 
market  has  disturbed  the  confidence  of  both 
labor  and  mine  operators  and  a  waiting 
policy  has  been  adopted,  but  the  waiting  is 
tinged  with  far  more  hope  than  it  has  been 
during  the  last  ten  to  twelve   months. 

Beneath  the  pessimistic  utterances  of  the 
moment  is  a  widely-held  view  that  the  future 
of  the  zinc  industry  is  very  bright  both  for 
the  smelters  and  for  the  ore  producers. 
There  is  considerable  impatience  for  the 
realization  of  this  promised  bettered  condi- 
tion but  95  per  cent  of  the  mine  operators 
expect  it  to  come  as  soon  as  there  is  an  ad- 
.iustment  of  financial  and  shipping  facilities 
for  foreign  trade.  Everyone  is  therefore 
bending  their  energies  to  have  things  ready 
for  a  participation  in  the  market  at  a  later 
period  but  is  sedulously  taking  care  not  to 
further  hold  back  the  market  by  increasing 
the  surplus  stocks  unduly  in  the  hope  of 
realizing  a  speculative  profit.  This  is  per- 
haps felt  keenly  because  of  the  known  high 
stocks  of  both  ore  and  spelter  in  this  coun- 
try. The  stocks  of  ore  in  the  Joplin  dis- 
trict rose  from  12,000  tons  at  the  end  of 
August  to  13,800  tons  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember in  spite  of  the  better  demand  and 
the  higher  prices  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  month.  It  therefore  behooves  every- 
one to  fore.go  further  tendencies  to  increase 
stocks. 

Calamine   prices   were   as   strong  as   were 
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blende  comparatively  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  and  retained  their  strength  bet- 
ter. The  last  week  of  the  month  showed 
a  much  better  price  for  this  class  of  ore 
than  for  blende  but  the  shipments  did  not 
increase.  The  market  range  for  the  month 
was  $20  to  $28  for  90  per  cent  zinc. 

Shipments  of  blende  ores  aggregated  17,- 
938  tons  while  calamine  totaled  1,115  tons. 
This,  with  the  increase  in  surplus  stocks 
shows  that  the  production  is  approximately 
20,000  tons  of  ore  per  month.  It  is  estimated 
that  with  a  stable  price  in  excess  of  $45  base 
this  tonnage  would  be  brought  up  to  24,000 
to  25,000  tons  within  a  period  of  sixty  days. 

Lead  ore  prices  were  far  more  steady 
throughout  the  month  but  finally  succumbed 
to  the  weakness  in  pig  lead  and  fell  oft 
from  one  to  two  dollars  per  ton  the  last 
week.  The  base  held  fairly  steady  to  $46 
the  first  three  weeks  but  the  lowering  ten- 
dency began  to  be  felt  even  the  third  week. 
The  month  closed  with  lead  bringing  $44 
to  $45  per  ton.  Shipments  were  good  all 
month  practically  taking  all  the  output 
weekly.  The  stocks  at  the  end  of  the 
month  were  1,450  tons  as  against  1.500  tons 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 


THE  ANTIMONY  SITUATION. 

The  month  opened  with  the  market  weak 
and  stagnant  at  lie  for  Chinese  and  Hun- 
garian grade,  with  traders  and  consumers 
realizing  how  completely  they  had  been 
carried  away  in  August,  in  their  scramble 
lo  buy,  on  the  fears  of  being  shut  ofT  of 
supplies  and  expected  war  demand,  and  on 
which  prices  had  gone  from  5-Hc  to  17c  in 
a  few  days. 

A  steady  decline  continued  all  through 
September  with  absolutely  no  demand  for 
the  metal,  until  a  nominal  price  of  S'/zC  for 
ordinary  grades  had  been  reached  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  There  had  however  been 
a  good  demand  in  England  on  orders  from 
the  British  and  Russian  Government  which 
had  stopped  any  efforts  to  sell  to  this  mar- 
ket. 

But  suddenly  on  October  4th  enquiries 
and  orders  from  England  reached  this  mar- 
ket with  the  news  that  England  had  been 
buying  large  quantities  of  antimony  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  that  English  owned 
stocks    in    this    market    had    been    ordered 


shipped  back  to  England,  and  market  sud- 
denly became  very  excited.  Ordinary  grades 
which  were  offered  at  8c  to  8J.-2C  advanced 
in  two  days,  Oct.  5  and  6,  to  lie  and  isyic 
for  Cooksons,  and  some  large  orders  were 
placed  for  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber shipment  from  China  and  Japan,  the 
only  places  where  at  the  moment  any  metal 
can  be  secured  from  abroad. 

It  is  stated  on  excellent  authority  that 
all  three  of  the  English  antimony  makers 
are  booked  up  on  Government  contracts 
with  England  and  Russia,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  take  on  any  outside  business  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  the  Conti- 
nental supply  is  cut  ofif  by  the  war.  If  this 
is  the  situation  then  the  antimony  market 
is  in  a  very  strong  position,  and  we  may 
see  a  repetition  of  the  prices  which  pre- 
vailed in  -August. 


IMPORTS  OF  ANTIMONY. 

Antimony   Ore,    Metal   or   Regulus. 

(metal  contents) 

Quantity  Value 

August   1914    1,257,807  lbs  $41,212 

.August  1913   768,981  lbs  62,663 

Eight    Months 
Ending  Aug.  1914. .  . .  10,031,198  509,239 

Ending  Aug.  1913. ...  11.673.666  669,849 

Ending  Aug.  1912. .  .  .11.432.269  560,561 


IMPORTS   OF  ALUMINUM. 

Aluminum,   crude,   ingots    scrap,   etc.,   but 
not  including  manufactures  of. 

Quantity  Value 

August  1914 1,471.784  lbs  $244,144 

August  1913 1.336.835  lbs  256,893 

Eight   Months 

Ending  Aug.  1914. .  10,559,359  1.743,521 

Ending  Aug.  1913.  .18,597.057  3.158,071 

Ending  Aug.   1912.  .12.029.888  1,394,089 

Manufactures   of   Aluminum. 

\'alue 

August  1914  8100,303.00 

.\ugust  1913  84,491.00 

Eight  Months 

Ending  Aug.   1914 1.058.386 

Ending  Aug.   1913 6.50.935 

Ending  Aug.  1912 230,371 
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ALUMINUM,  ANTIMONY  AND 
SILVER  PRICES  IN  SEPTEMBER. 


Aluminu 

Cook- 
m.     sons 

-  Aiulm 
Hal- 
Ictts. 

ony 

Hun- 
garian. 

—Silver- 
New    Lon- 
York.  don. 

Dny.    Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts.      d. 

1 .     :.'0.00 

14.00 

13.00 

11.00 

53; 4    24 

2.     20. 01) 

14.00 

13.00 

11.00 

53^4    24 

;;.    2(1.00 

14.00 

13.00 

11.00 

53^   24 

4.     20.00 

13.75 

13.75 

10.75 

53  "4   24 

5 

53  H  24  ;4 

....    2i'A 

8.     20.00 

13.TJ 

12.75 

10.75 

54J4   2m 

•1.     20.00 

13.75 

12.75 

10.75 

54J4   24  is 

13.00     12.00     10.00 
i:!.€0      12.00      10.00 


14. 

l'.1.75 

12.00 

1  L.OO 

10.00 

15. 

1U.75 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

Ifi. 

19.25 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

17. 

19.25 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

18. 

19.00 

11.75 

10.75 

9.50 

19 

20 

21.  IS. 75        11.00      10.00        9.00 

22.  18.75        11.00      10.00        9.00 

23.  18.50        11.00      10.00        9.00 

24.  18.50        11.00      10.00        9.00 

25.  IS. 50        10.75        9.75        8.75 
26 

28.  18.50  10.75  9.75  8.75 

29.  18.50  10.75  9.75  8.75 

30.  IS. 50  10.75  9.75  8.75 
High     20.50      14.00  13.00  11.00 
Low    IS. 25  10.50  9.50  8.50 
Av.      19.285  12.19  11.19  9.795 


54's  24.>x 

52J<i  23lil 

53  .>^  2414 

525-^  24 

5lM  23!2 

515-8  2311- 

ol'A  235.S 


53 

24^4 

53 

24  H 

53% 

24  J4 

52H 

24 

5--H 

24^ 

5254 

24 

555-^ 

25ft 

51  Mi 

23  "u 

53.29   ? 

4.209 

ANTIMONY   PRICES   IN   NEW   YORK. 

Highest,    lowest    and  average  price    of 
Cooksons   antimony  in   New  York. 

1914^                   High.  Low.  .Average. 

January    7.37!4       7.25  7.31 

February    7.25  7.20  7.34 

March     7.25  7.20  7.23 

April    7.25  7.15  7.22 

May     7.35  7.15  7.29 

June     7.35  7.10  7.21 

July     7.25  7.00  7.11 

Augu.st     22.00  7.75  10.23 

Scptemhrr    14.00  10..-|)  r?  19 


THE  ALUMINUM  SITUATION. 

The  market  has  been  dull  and  stagnant 
throughout  September  with  gradually  weak- 
ening prices  declining  from  20c  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  month  to  ISJ^c  at  the  close. 

What  business  that  has  been  done  has 
gone  to  the  leading  domestic  interest  on 
contracts,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
known  only  between  the  buyer  and  seller. 

The  export  of  the  metal  has  been  pro- 
hibited from  England,  and  of  course  im- 
ports from  the  Continent  are  very  difficult, 
but  as  wc  arc  not  dependent  on  foreign 
aluminum  in  tlie  present  unsatisfactory  con- 
<lition  of  business,  our  market  has  not  licen 
affected  in  the  slightest. 


WORLD'S    PRODUCTION    AND 

CONSUMPTION   OF 

ALUMINUM. 

The  following  statistics  cover  the  world's 
production  and  consumption  of  aluminum 
as  issued  by  the  "Metallgesellschaft"  figured 
in  metric  tons  of  3,204.6  pounds: 

Production. 

1911.  1913.  1913. 

United    States       ...    18,000  19,500  33,500 

Canada     *3,300  *S,300  *5,900 

Germany,    Austria-    Hun- 
gary,  Switzerland     8,000  13,000  13,000 

France    10,000  13,000  18,000 

England    5,000  7,500  7,500 

Italy    800             800  800 

Norway      900  1,500  1,500 

Total     45,000       G3,G00       68,200 

Consumption. 

1911.         1913.         1913. 

United   States    30,900       29,800       33,800 

France     5,000         6.000         7,000 

England    3,000         4,000         5,000 

Italy    900  1,000  1,000 

Germany,    Austria-Hun- 
gary, Switzerland,  Rus- 
sia   and    other    coun- 
tries          17,000       32,100       21,000 

Total     46,800        62,900        66,800 

*   Export. 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT  SPECIFICATIONS. 


The  Navy  Department  through  the  office  of  the  Naval  Inspector  of  Engineer- 
ing Material,  Philadelphia,  have  issued  new  specifications  covering  copper  and  spelter 
as  given  below: 

SLAB    ZINC. 
GENERAL    LNSTRUCTIONS. 

1     GENERAL   INSTRUCTIONS   OR   SPECIFICATIONS    issued    shall    form    pan 
of  these  specifications. 
-MATERIAL. 

2.  Only  virgin  spelter, — that  is.  spelter  made  from  ore  or  similar  raw  material  by 
a  process  of  reduction  and  distillation  and  Not  produced  from  REWORKED  metal, 
shall  be  furnished  for  grades  A.  B.  and  C. 

GRADES. 

3.  There  shall  be  four  grades  of  spelter  conforming  to   requ. ents  slated  below. 

CHEMICAL    REQUIREMENTS. 

4.  The    chemical   requirements   shall   be  as  follows: — 


Sum  of  Cadmium 
Iron  &  Lead  Max 
0.10 
0.50 
1.20 
2.00 
rsh   test  shall   not   shov 
perceptible   spot    of   arsenic   on  a  cold  porcelain  furnace 


Zinc 

Cadmium 

Iron 

Lead 

Grade. 

Min. 

Max. 

Max. 

A    ... 

.     99.85 

0.05 

0.03 

0.07 

B    ... 

.     99.35 

0.50 

0.03 

0.20 

C    ... 

.     98.60 

0.75 

0.04 

0.75 

D    ... 

.     98.00 

0.75 

0.08 

1.50 

Note:  10  g 

'rains  of  sani] 

)le  tes 

ted 

by  M 

Other  elements.  Al. 
.Arsenic,  S  &  B.  etc. 

None 

None 

None 

Traces 


5.  Slabs  to  be  of  such  size  that  they  can 
be  conveniently  handled.  A  brand  '•hall  be 
cast  in  each  slab  by  which  the  maker  and 
grade   can   be   identified, 

GENERAL. 

6.  Bidders    shall    state    in    their    proposal 
the  brand  of  zinc  offered. 
SAMPLING. 

7.  Samples  to  be  taken  as  follows:  One 
slab  shall  be  taken  from  such  a  location  in 
each  lot  of  4,000  lbs.,  or  fraction  thereof, 
of  any  order  ac  to  represent  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  average  quality  of  the  mater- 
ial. Each  slab  shall  be  sawed  completely 
across  in  both  directions.  The  inspector 
shall  forward  to  the  yard  requiring  the 
zinc,  or  as  directed,  not  less  than  5  ounces 
of  the  sawdust  from  each  slab  in  separate 
packages  for  analysis.  Sawdust  from  all 
the  samples  from  an  order  will  be  thor- 
oughly mixed,  and  a  portion  taken  there- 
from for  analysis.  Unless  a  question  of 
homogeneity  of  the  metal  arises,  in  which 
case  separate  analysis  of  the  samples  will 
be  made  as  deemed  expedient.  If  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  analysis  of  mixed  samples 
are  noi  within  the  limits  prescribed  herein, 
a  check  analysis  will  be  made.  The  aver- 
age of  these  two  analyses  will  be  final  ex- 
cept that  the  order  may  be  rejected  if  sep- 
arate analysis  of  the  samples  indicate  a  con- 
siderable lack  of  homogeneity.  No  resamp- 
ling will  be  allowed. 


ANALYSIS. 

8.  For  the  determination  of  lead 
Grade  "A"  not  less  than  25  grams 
Grade  "B"  not  less  than  15,  in  Grade  "C'J 
not  less  than  10,  and  in  Grade  "D"  not  less! 
than  5  grams,  shall  be  taken;  that  is  the 
sample  used  for  analysis  should  not  con- 
fain  less  than  0.01  gram  lead. 

For  the  determination  of  iron  the  sample 
should  contain  not  less  than  25  grams  from 
Grades  "A"  "B"  and  "C"  and  not  less  than 
10  grams  from  Grade  "D".  The  entire 
samples  must  be  dissolved,  the  iron  p:  >  - 
cipitated  as  ferric  hydroxide,  then  re-di-- 
solved,  reduced,  and  the  -ron  determined  by 
titration. 

For  the  determination  of  cadmium,  dis- 
solve 25  grams  in  330  cc.  of  a  solution  of 
one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  (speci Ik- 
gravity  1.2)  and  5  parts  of  water.  Let  it 
stand  ever  night;  filter  and  wash;  rejci  t 
filtrate  and  dissolve  the  residue,  which 
should  be  about  5  per  cent  of  the  zinc  in 
nitric  acid.  Add  10  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid; 
evaporate  to  fumes;  dilute  and  filter  out 
and  wash  the  lead  sulphate.  Dilute  the  so- 
lution to  500  cc.  add  5  grams  of  ammon- 
ium chloride;  pass  a  slow  stream  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  for  one  hour  and  let  stand  for 
about  5  hours;  filter,  wash  with  hot  water, 
dissolve  in  10  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
50  cc.  of  water;  filter  and  wash.  Dilute  to 
400   cc.   precipitate   with   hydrogen   sulphide 


nil  4 


rill-,  sri'ii;!,  and  mktai,  1)1(;i-:.st 


•111 


as  l)c[orc.     WciRli  as  cadmium  sulphide  or 
dissiilve    in    liydrochloric    acid    and    titrate 
witli   potassium   ferrocyanide. 
PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH   USED. 

y.  Grade  "A"  is  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cartridge  cases  and  other  high 
graile  uon-fcrrous  alloys,  including  high 
tensile  manganese  bronzes.  Grade  "B"  is 
suitable  for  non-ferrous  alloys  where  low 
lead  contents  is  specified,  such  as  medium 
quality  manganese  bronze  and  gun  metal, 
etc.  Grade  "C"  is  suitable  for  non-ferrous 
alloys  where  lead  contents  of  1  to  3  per 
cent  is  specified.  Grade  "D"  is  suitable  only 
for  galvanizing  purposes. 


PHYSICAL    REQUIREMENTS. 

10.  The  slab  shall  be  reasonably  free 
from  surface  corrosion  to  adhering  foreign 
matter. 

NOTE  FOR  GENERAI,  STOREKEEP- 
ERS. 

11.  Grade  "A"   should  not   be   called   for 
except   for  special   high   grade   materials  as 
noted  above. 
SPECIFICATIONS—Whcre    obtainable. 

Note:  Copies  of  the  above  specifications 
can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the 
various  Navy  Pay  Offices  or  to  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. 


General   Instructions. 

1.  General    Instruction 
ficalions. 
GRADES. 

2.  There  shall  be  two  grades  of  Ingot  Copper  conformin 
CHEMICAL    REQUIREMENTS. 

3.  The    chemical    requirements    shall    be  as  follows: — 


INGOT  COPPER. 

Specifications  issued    shall    form    a    part    of    these    spcci- 


to  re(|uircmenls  stated  below. 


Cu. 

Bi. 

Sb. 

As. 

S. 

Grade. 

Min. 

Max. 

Max. 

Max. 

Max. 

No.    1. 

93.90 

none 

none 

0.0025 

0.0025 

Note;  Copper  to  be  (ictcrmincd  by  electrolytic  assay,  silver  bein 
as  copper.    Not  less  than  5  s;rams  shall  be  taken  for  analysis. 


Material. 

Only  high  grade  Lake  Copper  from  ore 
of  the  best  quality  or  electrolytic  cop- 
per from  ore  of  the  best  quality. 

Copper  for  this  grade  may  be  refined 
from  the  ore  or  reclaimed  from  scrap. 

untcd 


PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH  USED. 

4.  Grade  No.  1  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cartridge  cases  and  high  grade 
bronzes  and  brasses.  Grade  No.  2  for  or- 
dinary foundry  purposes  in  compositions 
of  commercial  brass  (B-c)  cast  naval  brass 
(N-c)  screw  pipe  fittings  (S-c)  and  com- 
mercial rolled  brass  (B-r),  and  other  com- 
positions in  which  great  strength  is  not 
required. 

SAMPLING. 

5.  Samples  are  to  be  taken  as  follows: 
One  ingot  shall  be  taken  from  each  location 
in  each  lot  of  8,000  lbs.  or  fraction  thereof, 
of  an  order,  as  to  represent  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  average  quality  of  the  metal. 
Two  9-lG  inch  holes  shall  be  drilled  from 
the  top  to  '4  inch  from  the  bottom  of 
each  ingot.  The  drillings  from  the  first  % 
incli  shall  be  discarded  and  the  inspector 
shall  forward  to  the  yard  requiring  the 
copper,  or  as  directed,  not  less  than  five 
ounces  of  the  remaining  drillings  from  each 
ingot  in  separate  packages  for  analysis. 
Drillings  from  all  the  samples  from  an  or- 
der will  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  a  portion 


taken  therefrom  for  analysis,  unless  a  ques- 
tion of  homegeneity  of  the  metal  aris^is,  in 
which  case  separate  analyses  shall  be  made 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  If  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  analysis  of  mixed  samples 
are  not  within  the  limits  prescribed  herein 
a  check  analysis  will  be  made.  The  aver- 
age of  these  two  analyses  will  be  final,  ex- 
cept that  the  order  may  be  rejected  if 
separate  analysis  of  the  sample  indicate  a 
considerable  lack  of  homogeneity.  No  re- 
sampling will  be  allowed. 
FORM  AND  MARKING. 

6.  To  be  furnished  in  standard  commer- 
cial shaped  ingots,  between  9  and  12  inches 
in  length,  with  brand  name  cast  or  stamped 
in. 

GENERAL. 

7.  Bidders    will    state   in    their    proposals 
the  brand  of  copper  offered. 
SPECIFICATIONS— Where    obtainable. 

Note:  Copies  of  the  above  specifications 
can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  var- 
ious Navy  Pay  Offices  or  to  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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COMPARISON  OF  METAL  PRICES, 

Range  for  1913.  Range  for  1913.  Range  for  1914.  Closing 

I'ig    Iron.                                 High  Low.  High.  Low  High.  Low.      Sept.   30. 

Bessemer,   valley    17.25  14.00  17.35  14.25  14.25  14.00  14.00 

Basic,    valley    16.50  12.25  16.,50  12.50  13.35  13.50  13.00 

No.  2  foundry,  valley    18.00  13.00  17.50  13.00  13.35  13.00  13.00 

No.   2X    foundry,    Philadelphia    18.50  14.75  18.50  14.50  15.00  14.25  14.45 

No.  2  foundry,  Clevehind    ....   17.75  13.25  17.75  13.50  14.25  13.25  13.75 

No.  2X   foundry,   Buffalo    ....    17.25  13.50  IS.OO  13.00  1''.75  12.50  13.25 

No.  2  foundry,  Chicago    18.00  14.50  IS.OO  14.00  14.75  13. .50  13.50 

No.   2   Snuthern,   Birmingham.    14.00  9.75  14.00  10.50  10.75  10.00  10.00 

Scrap  Iron  and  SteeL 

Melting   steel,   Pittsburgh    ....    10.25  12.50  15.00  10.75  12.00  11.00  11.25 

Heavy  melting  steel,   Chicago   14.00  10.75  13.25  9.00  11.00  9.00  9.00 

No.  1  R.R.  wrought,  Pittsburgh  16.25  13.00  15.75  11.50  13.75  10.25  10.25 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh    15.25  12.35  15.00  11.50  13.25  11.25  11.25 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia  17.00  11.75  14.75  9.75  11.25  9.75  10.63 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. 

Bessemer   rails,   mill    1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25  1.35 

Iron   bars,    Pittsburgh    1.G5  1.35  1.65  1.35  1.35  1.35  1.35 

Iron    bars,    Philadelphia    1.67^'     1-32  1.67^  1.221^  1.27^    l.nYz  I.ITA 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh   1.40  1.10  1.40  1.20  1.30  1.10  1.15 

Tank  plates.  Pittsburgh   1.50  1.10  1.50  1.20  1.20  1.10  1.15 

Structural  shapes,  Pittsburgh.      1.50  1.10  1.50  1.20  1.25  1.10  1.20 

Grooved  steel  skelp,  Pittsburgh     1.4'  1.15  1.45  1.15  1.20  1.15  1.15 

Black   sheets,   Pittsburgh    2.25  1.80  2.35  1.80  2.00  1.80  1.95 

Galvanized   sheets,   Pittsburgh      3.40  2.80  3.50  2.80  3.00  3.75  2.90 

Tin   plate,    Pittsburgh    3.60  3.30  3.60  3.40  3.60  3.25  3.?5 

Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh    1.70  '    1.50  1.70  1.60  1.60  1.55  1.55 

Wire   nails,   Pittsburgh    1.75  1.55  1.80  1.50  1.60  1.50  1.60 

Steel    pipe.    Pittsburgh    79%  81%  797c  80%  79^%    80%  80% 

Connellsville   Coke  at  ovens. 

Prompt    furnace    4.25  1.80  4.35  1.75  2.00  1.65  1.65 

Prompt    foundry    4.50  1.90  4.50  2.40  2.50  3.25  2.25 

Metals — New  York. 

Straits    tin    51.05  42.05  50.70  36.75  65.00  30.00  31.00 

Lake   copper    17.80  14.15  17.00  14.50  15.50  12.00  12.12"/^ 

Electrolytic  copper    17.75  13.95  16.87^  14.12>^  14.87K'   11-70  11.75 

Casting    copper    17.65  13.75  16.62^13.87}^  14.65  11. (iO  11.65 

Sheet    copper    23.00  19.00  23.00  19.75  20.25  17.00  17.00 

Lead   (Trust  price)    5.10  4.00  4.75  4.00  4.15  3.75  3.75 

Spelter     7.R5  6.45  5.65  5.10  6.20  4.90  4.12', 

Cooksons    antimony    10.50  7.12  9.00  7.25  22.00  7.00  10.75 

Aluminum    98-99%     28.00.  18.50  37.13>^  18.50  31.50  17.37^;  18.50 

Silver 64}^  5414  G-iVs  56%  5934  Sl-Mi  r,2y^ 

St.  Louis. 

Lead     5.03^4     3.90  4.72^  385  4.10  3.55  3.55 

Speller     7.50  6.25  5. 85  4.95  6.00  4.70  4.95 

Sheet   zinc   (f.o.b.   smeller)    ...      9.00  8.00  9.OO  7.00  8.50  7.00  8.50 

London.                                   £  £  £  £  £  £            £ 

Standard  tin,  prompts    333  183J4  2.32  166}^  188  1.32  *132 

Standard  copper,  prompts   80^  60li  77  61 J4  66J4  56  *56 

Lead   23J4  15lV  21}4  15A  20fg  18  *isi, 

.Spelter    27^  25  26^4  20}4  21^4  2I14  *2lh 

Silver     29U25Ad  255^d  35-^cd  37i4d  33.)4d            24d 

*  Closing  July  31st. 
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THE  BUSINESS  SITUATION. 

.Mthoiigh  three  mcmtiis  have  eUqj.scil 
since  the  outbreak  of  War  in  Kurope, 
the  business  and  political  world  finds 
itself  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
its  developments  and  effects  are  to  be 
as  at  anytime.  As  almost  every  pre- 
diction has  been  falsified,  there  is  now 
little  disposition  to  forecast  the  future, 
but  simply  to  patiently  and  hopefully 
await  what  is  to  come,  meanwhile  tak- 
ing every  precaution  against  possible 
eventualities  as  far  as  they  can  be  fore- 
seen bv  the  daily  developments  that 
arise,  and  facing  manfully  and  cour- 
ageously the  duties  and  obligations 
created. 

Prospect  for  a  Long  War. 
The  war  gives  no  promise  of  early 
termination  but  rather  the  prospect  of 
the  addition  of  new  combatants,  and 
a  fight  to  a  finish  as  to  whether  de- 
mocrac}'  or  autocracy  shall  rule  the 
destinies  of  Europe,  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  entire  ci^■ilized  world.  Of 
the  final  outcome  we  have  no  doubt, 
but  it  will  be  a  hard  struggle,  and  those 
who  are  placing  their  reliance  on  the 
early  exhaustion  of  cither  side,  are  we 
think  far  astra\-  in  their  reasoning.  In 
order  that  .\merican  business  men  may 
save  time  and  patience,  we  must  adjust 
oursehes  to  that  conclusion, 
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EDITORIAL 


Present  Calm  in  Finances  and  Business 
Result   of   Control. 

Furlhcrmorc,  \vc  should  not  {Kiniit 
ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  surface 
exhibition  of  calm  in  business  and  fi- 
nances. 

It  is  the  result  of  an  artificial  state 
caused  by  the  unprecedented  steps  that 
have  been  taken  of  closing  the  ex- 
changes, and  stopping  the  free  action 
of  trading,  prices  and  speculation.  The 
governments  at  war,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  governments  at  peace  have 
been  forced  to  assume  a  control  over 
business  and  finances  almost  as  effec- 
tive and  profound  as  their  control  over 
their  armies  in  the  field.  The  calm  is 
the  result  of  War  measures.  For  the 
present,  business  and  finance,  debtor 
and  creditor,  have  no  rights  in  the 
great  commercial  nations  at  war,  ex- 
cept those  that  the  government  permit 
them  to  exercise. 

Representatives  of  Business  Side  at  the 
Council  Boards. 

But  there  is  no  complaint,  as  these 
governments  have  called  to  their  coun- 
cil boards  the  leading  representatives 
of  business  and  finance.  Perfect  har- 
mony exists,  and  we  find  the  political 
and  business  interests  working  togeth- 
er as  a  unit  in  the  face  of  a  great  emer- 
gency. To  some  extent,  it  is  the  same 
with  us,  certainly  as  regards  finances. 
Just  when  a  crisis  had  been  reached 
that  threatened  a  complete  break  be- 
tween the  business  and  political  inter- 
ests of  our  country,  the  perils  of  war 
have  restored  peace — Wa.shington  has 
recognized  how  dependent  the  country 
is  on  the  council  and  co-operation  of 
lho.se  interests  which  it  was  the  fashion 
to  hound  and  abuse  when  no  danger 
was  in  sight. 
Situation  Being  Splendidly  Handled. 

i  he   average   man   little   appreciates 


how  remarkably  the  situation  has  been 
handled  the  world  over,  the  extraor- 
dinary dangers  that  have  been  avoided 
and  overcome,  and  those  that  still  ex- 
ist and  confront  the  world.  But  the 
skill  and  courage  our  Captains  of  In- 
dustry have  showed,  has  been  of  a 
higher  order  than  anything  from  those 
who  have  directed  the  armies,  since 
they  directed  greater  economic  forces, 
and  more  complex  dangers,  threatening 
greater  ruin  and  destruction,  and  it 
gives  us  confidence  that  should  greater 
dangers  arise  they  will  be  successfully 
oxercome. 

Progress  Being  Made. 

The  progress  made  as  regards  our' 
selves  in  the  campaign,  is  summed  up 
this  week  by  our  largest  Bank  in  the 
following  sentence  : 

".Vffairs  in  this  country  are  moving 
in  an  orderly  manner  toward  recovery. 
The  banks  in  the  central  cities  have  re- 
stored their  legal  reserves,  mone}-  is 
easier,  fears  of  a  financial  crisis  have 
disappeared,  the  foreign  trade  situation 
is  better;  a  pool  to  lend  money  on  cot- 
ton has  been  agreed  upon  and  the  new 
banking  system  is  nearer  to  doing  bu-i- 
ness." 

The  Election  has  Encouraged 
Business. 

.Also  the  result  of  the  election  has 
heartened  the  business  world,  and  is 
an  assurance  that  business  interests  do 
not  stand  alone,  and  that  the  common 
sense  of  the  public  can  be  depended  on 
to  express  itself  fairlj'  when  it  gets  an 
opportunity. 

We  have  troubles  enough  before  u>. 
but  the  past  election  demonstrates  our 
burden  will  not  be  increased  by  doc- 
trinaire experiments  t)n  the  business 
world  for  sometime  to  come,  and  that 
the  business  man  and  institutions  are 
now  recognized  ^s  V9luable  assets  to 
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;hc  country,   and    ilu-reforc   should   he 
'airly  dealt  with  ami  consulted. 
Our  Duty. 
There  are  two  ^jreat  duties  hefore  us 
IS  a  nation  : 

1st.  To  keep  ourseK  es  from  heing 
Irawn  into  the  entanglement  of  the 
,var,  at  the  same  time  not  eompro- 
nising  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in 
)m'  ])ri\ate  opinions  and  sympathies. 

■_'nd.  In  a  careful  handling"  of  our 
)usiness  affairs,  to  a\oid  over  eonfi- 
lence  in  our  security  from  tlanger.  and 
0  show  patience  in  awaiting  the  bene- 
its  that  our  resources  and  position  are 
;ertain  to  give  us  before  this  war  is 
nany  months  older.  Onl_\-  as  each  one 
vhose  position  gives  him  influence  cor- 
•ectly  adjusts  his  individual  views  and 
ictions  to  what  the  situation  demands, 
vill  the  sum  total  of  our  conduct  be 
jowcrful  and  successful. 

It  is  a  time  "to  play  safe,"  at  the 
iame  time  to  keep  an  abounding  con- 
idence  in  our  country  and  ourselves. 

The  past  three  months  has  taught 
is  how  dependent  our  prosperity  is 
)n  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our 
leighbors.  The  future  is  to  show  how 
mportant  our  country  is  as  a  moral 
md  commercial  force  in  the  affairs  of 
he  world,  and  we  believe  when  the 
ime  comes  to  assert  it  we  will  not  be 
ound  wanting.  This  war  is  to  be  a 
lew  birth  to  American  influence  and 
)pportunity.  Not  only  American  goods, 
)ut  American  ideals  are  to  play  a 
greater  part  in  the  world  than  they 
lave  in  the  past. 

A  WORD  OF  COUNSEL. 

I)i]  you,  as  an  individual,  want  In  help 
lusiness  recover?  Then  reflect  tliat  the 
;reatest  troul)lc  \vc  have  had  is  a  panic  in 
he  minds  of  men,  because  they  do  not  know 
ifhat  the  effect  of  the  great  war  will  be, 
ind  therefore  fear  everything.  Panic  is  un- 
ea^'iuing    fear.      .\l    this     time,    tlicrcforc. 


mental  impressions  count  for  a  great  deal. 
Every  man  who  conies  in  contact  with  busi- 
ness men  can  help  improve  the  mental  at- 
titude. 

The  one  word  of  suggestion  we  wish  to 
give  in  this  connection  is:  Don't  ask  every- 
one you  meet,  "How  long  do  you  think  the 
war  will  last?"  It  suggests  to  him,  and 
confirms  you  in  the  view,  that  we  have  to 
wait,  that  we  can  do  nothing  meanwhile. 

.\sk  him  instead:  "'What  can  we  do  dur- 
ing the  war?  That  is  what  we  should  be 
thinking  of.  We  should  never  devote  our 
energies  to  waiting;  we  should  endeavor  to 
d"  what   we  can  each  dav  and  hi>ur. 


THE   STEEL   SUIT. 


Almost  exactly  three  years  after  the 
bringing  of  the  government  suit  against  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  October 
2B,  1911,  the  case  actually  comes  before  the 
judges  for  decision.  The  testimony  and 
briefs  being  submitted  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  .'\ppeals,  Philadelphia,  Judges  Buffing- 
ton,  McPherson  and  Wooly  sitting,  and  the 
oral  arguments  began  Tuesday,  October  20. 
In  case  of  disagreement  between  the 
judges,  or  in  case  ground  can  be  found  by 
either  party  for  an  appeal,  the  case  will 
then  go  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  case  has  been  well  worked  out.  No 
one  can  assert,  when  the  decision  has  been 
made,  that  it  has  been  on  insufficient  in- 
formation. The  doubt  is  entirely  extran- 
eous to  the  case  itself.  There  can  be  no 
serious  dispute  as  to  why  the  original  com- 
bines were  formed,  or  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  itself.  There  can  be  very 
little  dispute  as  to  the  nature  and  intent  of 
the  practices,  either  of  the  managements 
of  the  original  combines  or  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  As  to  the  effects  of  the  con- 
ditions arising  through  the  formation  and 
existence  of  the  Steel  Corporation  tliere  is 
less  doubt  now  than  there  was  when  the 
suit   was   brought   three   years   ago. 

W'c  may  review  these  points  briefly. 
Most  of  the  original  combines  were  formed 
f[>r  the  purpose  of  eliminating  or  greatly 
reducing  a  competition  that  had  proved  ex- 
ceedingly severe,  and  the  conduct  of  these 
combines,  during  their  brief  existence, 
clearly  disclosed  a  desire  to  make  as  much 
money    as    possible    out    of    the    conditions 
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crcatid.  Contracts  were  occasionally  made 
tliat  were  in  restraint  of  trade,  as  lor  in- 
stance that  certain  machinery  builders 
should  not  make  machinery  for  competitors, 
but  there  were  relatively  very  few  of  these. 
When  the  Steel  Corporation  was  formed, 
there  were  two  principal  motives:  (1)  To 
further,  not  restrain,  trade,  by  introducing 
economies,  building  up  export  business,  etc., 
these  objects  being  very  important  and 
promising  great  benefits  to  the  people;  (2) 
To  forestall  a  threatened  duplication  of 
manufacturing  facilities  which  promised 
ruinous  and  destructive  competition,  such 
as  would  in  all  probability  have  been  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  the  country.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Steel  Corporation  management 
was  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the  in- 
dividual combines.  There  were  occasional 
questionable  practices,  growing  smaller 
year  by  year  until  several  years  ago  they 
practically  disappeared.  The  Hill  ore  lease, 
decidedly  questionable  from  most  view- 
points, was  removed  from  the  case,  the  no- 
tice to  abrogate  it  being  formally  given  a 
few  hours  before  the  steel  suit  was  filed  (on 
the  morning  of  October  26,  1911,  while  the 
suit  was  filed  shortly  after  3  P.M.  on  that 
day)  and  through  the  terms  of  the  lease 
this  notice  results  in  its  final  termination, 
in  all  respects,  on  December  31  next. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  Corporation's  ex- 
istence there  is  room  for  some  question, 
not  a  great  deal,  but  more  doubt  than  ex- 
ists in  the  one  direction  as  to  the  motives 
of  the  formers  and  managers  of  the  orig- 
inal consolidations  and  in  the  other  direc- 
tion as  to  the  motives  of  the  formation  and 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion itself.  This  measurable  doubt  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine precisely  what  would  have  occurred 
if  the  corporation  had  not  been  formed,  and 
impossible  to  make  desirable  comparisons 
between  conditions  before  and  after.  The 
general  supplanting  of  wrought  iron  by 
steel  did  not  occur  until  the  early  nineties, 
and  there  was  a  severe  industrial  depres- 
sion from  1893  to  1898,  while  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  formed  April  1,  1901.  Thus 
there  was  less  than  ten  years  of  experience 
of  steel  conditions  before  the  corporation 
was  formed,  more  than  half  of  the  time  be- 
ing a  period  of  severe  industrial  depression. 


while  everyone  will  readilj'  admit  that  the 
ten  years  following,  to  the  time  of  bring- 
ing the  suit,  constituted  a  period  (jf  great 
general  prosperity.  If  steel  prices  were 
higher  for  ten  years  after  than  for  ten  years 
before  the  Steel  Corporation  was  formed 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  formation 
or  conduct  of  the  Steel  Corporation  was 
the  cause.  There  were  fundamental  differ- 
ences in  conditions,  as  to  the  general  state 
of  prosperity,  the  wages  paid,  the  character 
of  the  ores  worked,  etc.,  and  there  w ' 
improvements  in  machinery  and  proct- 
and  great  increases  in  the  amount  of  c.i|)- 
ital  investment  required  per  unit  of  output. 
Thus  there  is  room  for  some  doubt  as  to 
what  were  the  practical  effects  upon  the 
steel  industry  of  the  formation  and  con- 
duct of  the  Steel  Corporation.  Accordiig 
to  the  common  principle  underlying  law, 
the  benefit  of  any  such  doubts  should  in- 
ure to  the  defense  rather  than  to  the  prose- 
cution. Close  analysis,  particularly  if  car- 
ried up  to  the  present  date,  suggests  that 
the  balance  of  the  evidence  is  rather  in 
favor  of  the  defense. 

All  these  things  are  relatively  clear,  Imt 
they  do  not  in  themselves  make  the  li 
aspect  of  the  case  clear,  elsewhere  we  i 
sent  in  full  what  is  given  as  an  authoritatuc 
summary  of  "the  argument"  in  the  Steel 
Corporation's  brief,  the  brief  itself  being 
in  two  parts,  some  5fl0  pages  of  a  statement 
of  the  case,  based  on  the  testimony,  and 
some  250  pages  of  an  argument.  From  this 
summary  it  may  readily  be  observed  that 
the  defense  is  divided  substantially  into  two 
parts,  the  one  relating  to  the  prior  consol- 
idations, the  other  to  the  Steel  Corporation 
itself.  The  one  is  brief,  the  other  extensive. 
The  prior  consolidations,  tin  plate,  sheet, 
wire,  etc.,  were  investigated  by  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Congress  in  1898.  this  in- 
vestigation lasting  to  the  summer  of  ]901, 
and  nothing  came  of  the  investigation.  Our 
own  recollection  is  that  the  commission 
could  not  decide  that  the  formation  of 
these  prior  consolidations  was  illegal,  be- 
cause there  was  the  Knight  sugar  decision, 
holding  that  a  consolidation,  by  outright 
purchase,  of  competing  mamifacturing  prop- 
erties was  not  illegal.  That  was  the  de- 
cision which  .Mr.  Roosevelt  so  freely  crit- 
icized, and  we  take  it  that  more   recent   il<- 
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cisions  made  long  after  the  congressional 
investigation  and  long  after  the  formation 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  have  reversed  it. 
If  tlie  Court  should  now  hold  that  the  law, 
as  developed  by  the  Knight  decision,  pre- 
vailed during  a  period  starting  before  the 
formation  of  these  prior  consolidations  and 
lasting  until  long  after  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion itself  was  formed,  it  would  seem  that 
the  prior  consolidations  could  not  now  well 
be  split  up. 

The  other  portion  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's defense,  much  more  extensive,  re- 
lates to  the  Steel  Corporation's  formation 
and  conduct.  While  much  is  said  of  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  those  who  formed  the 
corporation,  it  is  obvious  that  what  actually 
has  happened  during  more  than  13  years 
is  of  much  more  compelling  sign"ficance. 
One  cannot  be  certain  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  those  men,  but  one  can  be  certain 
of  what  did  occur.  What  occurred  was  an 
almost  constant  diminution  in  the  propor- 
tion of  steel  which  the  corporation  con- 
tributed to  the  country's  total  output,  a 
flourishing  of  the  independent  producers, 
general  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  buyers, 
a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
workmen  and  the  development  of  an  impor- 
tant export  trade. 

We  may  point  out  that  there  is  room  for 
argument  whether  the  percentages  of  out- 
put stated  should  be  regarded  as  altogether 
fitting  the  circumstances.  The  important 
statement  is  that  the  corporation's  propor- 
tion of  the  total  production  of  finished  iron 
and  steel  products  was  50.1  per  cent  in  1901 
and  45.7  per  cent  in  1911.  It  might  be  sug- 
gested that  while  the  proportion  was  45.7 
per  cent  in  1911  it  was  48.5  per  cent  in  1912, 
or  considerably  higher,  while  1911  was  an 
off  year  and  1913  a  fairly  big  year.  Thus  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  corporation  evinced 
a  disposition  to  hold  the  umbrella  in  1911, 
but  disclosed  its  real  strengtth  in  1912.  It 
might  also  be  argued  that  these  percentages 
refer  to  rolled  iron  and  steel  combined, 
while  the  corporation  made  little  rolled  iron 
in  1901  and  practically  none  in  1912.  The 
percentages,  if  computed  from  rolled  steel 
alone,  would  be  considerably  higher.  For 
1913  the  Steel  Corporation's  percentage, 
for  rolled  steel  only,  would  be  52.0  per  cent 
instead  of  the  48.3  per  cent  rolled  iron  and 


steel  in  that  year,  or  the  45.7  per  cent  of 
rolled  iron  and  steel  in  1911.  By  any  meth- 
od of  computation,  however,  the  Corpora- 
tion's proportion  would  be  shown  to  have 
decreased  somewhat.  Figured  as  to  the  do- 
mestic market  only  there  would  be  shown 
a  large  decrease,  since  the  e.\ports  were 
light  in  1901,  and  much  heavier  in  1912. 


UNITED    STATES   CONTRIBUTION 
TO  WORLD  PIG  IRON  OUTPUT. 

Until  1902  the  United  States  constantly 
increased  its  proportion  of  pig  iron  produc- 
tion, by  comparison  with  the  world  at  large. 
In  very  early  years  the  United  States  was 
ahead  of  Germany,  except  that  in  1875  Ger- 
many made  slightly  more  pig  iron  than  the 
United  States.  In  1890  we  passed  Great 
Britain,  and  maintained  the  lead,  except  for 
the  years  1894  and  1896. 

In  1903  we  produced  approximately  41.6 
per  cent  of  the  world's  pig  iron,  but  since 
that  time  we  have  barely  been  maintaining 
that  proportion,  and  certainly  have  not  im- 
proved upon  it,  the  reason  being  that  Ger- 
many increased  Us  production  very  rapidly, 
while  France  and  some  other  countries 
made  large  gains.  Our  lead  over  Germany 
became  most  marked  in  1902,  as  in  that 
year  we  made  17,831,307  gross  tons  of  pig 
iron  against  8,539,899  metric  tons  (3,304.6 
pounds)  for  Germany  and  Luxemburg,  and 
in  a  few  subsequent  years  we  did  as  well, 
practically  doubling  the  German  produc- 
tion. While  British  production  has  re- 
mained almost  stationar}',  the  minor  pro- 
ducing countries  have  made  gains,  so  that 
we  have  not  measurably  improved  on  the 
proportion  of  41.6  per  cent  of  the  world's 
production,  made  in  1902,  our  average  in 
the  past  two  years  being  approximately  41 
per  cent. 

The  world's  pig  iron  product-on  has 
doubled  in  14  or  15  years,  since  the  1913 
production  was  about  76,000,000  tons,  while 
the  production  in  1899  was  slightly  more 
than  half  of  this  and  the  production  in  1898 
was  slightly  less  than  half.  The  previous 
doubling  had  occurred  in  approximately  the 
same  length  of  time.  Up  to  1907  the  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  doubled  once 
every  ten  years,  on  an  average,  but  since 
then  the  increase  has  been  less  rapid,  and 
the  rule  has  probably  broken  down. 
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COMMODITY   PRICES, 

Tlif  index  miinbcr  comijilcd  by  Brad- 
street's  for  October  works  out  at  $9.2416. 
This,  as  has  been  seen,  is  substantially  low- 
er than  either  of  the  two  preceding  index 
numbers,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  6.1  per  cent 
higher  than  that  registered  on  August  1st 
last.  In  short,  the  price  curve  continues 
above  all  but  the  highest  of  recent  years, 
though  it  shows  an  advance  of  only  nine- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  over  the  inde.x  num- 
ber for  October  1,  1913,  while  it  reflects  a 
drop  of  2.2  per  cent  from  that  date  in  1912, 
when  prices  were  extraordinarily  high  for 
a  time  of  peace.  Thus,  the  current  level  is, 
with  the  exception  just  noted,  the  highest 
over  recorded  for  October  1st. 

The  following  table  gives  "Bradstreets" 
index  numbers  (the  totals  of  the  prices  per 
lb.  of  ninet}--six  articles,   since  Jan.  1,  1909: 

1909.  1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.  8.263  9.231  8.836  8.949  9.493  8.885 

Feb.  8.302  9.073  8.766  8.958  9.459  8.861 

Mar.  8.217  9.111  8.603  8.902  9.405  8.832 

Apr.  8.316  9.200  8.522  9.098  9.297  8.756 

May  8.302  9.039  8.458  9.270  9.139  8.622 

June  8.396  8.911  8.529  9.102  9.072  8.622 

July  8.457  8.925  8.594  9.112  8.952  8.656 

Aug.  8.504  8.822  8.657  9.159  9.011  8.708 

Sep.  8.591  8.952  8.819  9.215  9.100  9.757 

Oct.  8.748  8.927  8.806  9.451  9.152  9.241 

Nov.  8.964  8.877  8.892  9.478  9.225 

Dec.  9.126  8.784  S.982  9.540  9.239 

Year  8.515  8.989  8.713  9.186  9.211 

OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

September:                   1914.  1913. 

Exports     156,188,790  218,240,001 

Imports    139,204,267  171,084,843 

Excess  of  exports       16,984,523  47,155,158 

Nine  months: 

Exports     1,467,538,446  1,733,422,158 

Imports    1,409,565,530  1,327,385,071 

Excess  of  exports       57,972,016  406,037,087 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  (N.  Y.)  fig- 
ures November  dividend  and  interest  pay- 
ments will  be  $129,990,791,  or  $7,851,421 
less  than  November  a  year  ago. 


IDLE   RAILWAY   CARS. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  the  total  of  idle  rail- 
way cars  in  the  country  on  October  15th 
was  151,082,  an  increase  of  20,055  cars  com- 
pared with  the  previous  statement. 

The  net  surpluses  on  various  dates  since 
January  1st,  1914,  arc  compared  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Oct.   15 151,082  May  15    ....   238,642 

Oct.  1 131,027  May     1    .  .  . .   228,879 

Sep.  15 136,049  Apr.  15 212,869 

Sep.  1 163,326  \p^   i 139,518 

Aug.  15 172,145  Mar.  15  ... .  tl24,518 

.\ug.  1 196,665  Mar.   1    153,907 

July   15    226,541  Feb.  15 197,052 

July  1 219,545  Feb.  1   209,678 

June  15 232,334  Jan.  15   214,889 

June    1    t242,57S  Jan.  1    188,850 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

Tlie  following  is  Bradstreet's  record  of 
building  expenditures  at  leading  American 
cities  reporting  monthly,  quarterly  and 
yearly  from  July,  1912,  down  to  and  includ- 
ing September,  1914,  shows  the  ebb  and 
flow  in  the  building  industry  as  follows: 

Cities.  1912.  1913. 

July       145  75.501,375     87,580,278     D.    i:;.T 

Aug.      146  63,720,880     83,462,183     D.  23.6 

Sep.       143         76,720,050     68,680,476     I.     11.7 

3d    quarter    215,942,305  239,722,967     D.  10.0 

9  months.  679,129,151  714,476,512  D.  5.0 
Oct.       144  63,035,385     73,128,886     D.  13.8 

Nov.      14.5  50,405,703      71,176,911     D.  29.1 

Dec.       146         67,409,818     72,180,455     D.     6.6 

4th   quarter   180,847,906  216,486,252     D.   1G4 

Year    859,977,057  930,902,764     D.     7. 'J 

1914.  1913. 

Jan.        140  45,999,862     55,514,979     D.  IT.l 

Feb.       148         51,376,112     62,784,999     D.   18  1 
Mar.      150         85,610,997     83,388,638     I.      :.' 

1st  quarter  181,986,971  201,688,616  D.  :i  : 
Apr.  150  83,364,426  97,405,899  D.  14.4 
May  146  82,761,751  86,809,963  D.  4.6 
June      150         85,532,913     82,999,953     I.      3.0 

2d  quarter  251,659,090  267,215,847  D.  5.8 
July       ]52  82,857,507     78,786,703      I.       5.1 

Aug.      152  62,976,175     65,703,443     D.     4.0 

Sep.       137         48,154,002     73,272,194     D.   34.3 

3d    quarter    193,987,684  217,703,340     D.   10.9 
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(;0\'1',RNMKNT  BRIEF  IN  STKl^L  SUIT. 


Plan    Outlined   for   Dissolution:   Independent  Ownerships  with  no  Stock- 
holders in  Common. 


The  government's  brief  in  the  Steel  suit, 
comprising  two  printed  volumes,  octavo, 
445  pages  in  Part  I  and  406  pages  in  Part  II, 
was  prepared  by  Judge  J.  M.  Dickinson  and 
Henry  E.  Colton,  special  assistants  to  the 
attorney  general  in  the  suit.  It  was  filed 
just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  oral  ar- 
gunionts,  whicli  l)egan  October  2()th  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Philadelphia.  A 
brief  resume  of  the  brief  is  given  below; 

The  proposed  plan  of  dissolution  is  that 
the  Steel  Corporation  control  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries be  terminated  and  that  then  the 
subsidiaries  themselves  be  split  up,  whereby 
separate  companies  would  be  formed,  with 
no  directors  or  stockholders  in  common, 
no  such  company  to  own  works  producing 
more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  the  coun- 
try's total  output,  10  per  cent  being  suggest- 
ed as  the  limit,  and  the  years  1912  or. 1913 
being  suggested  for  the  statistical  basis. 
Rouglily  speaking,  we  take  it  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  result  in  the  formation  of  five 
or  six  tin  plate  companies,  five  or  six  wire 
companies,  about  four  sheet  companies,  four 
or  five  pipe  companies,  and  so  on.  The 
court  would  come  to  a  dead  halt  when  it 
came  to  rails,  as  the  Gary  plant  alone  makes 
more  tlian  10  per  cent  of  the  country's 
rails.  The  important  part  of  the  plea  for 
dissolution   is    quoted   below; 

"That  the  ownership  and  control  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
Df  New  Jersey,  the  Federal  Steel  Company, 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  the  National  Tube  Company, 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company, 
;he  American  Bridge  Company,  the  Shelby 
Steel  Tube  Company,  the  Lake  Superior 
Consolidated  Iron  Mines,  the  Pittsburgh 
steamship  Company,  the  Union  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  Clairton  Steel  Company,  and  the 
rennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company, 
ire  as  to  each  of  said  companies  an  unlaw- 
ful combination  in  restraint  of  trade; 
"That  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  of  New 
Fersey,  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the 
\m'erican  Steel  &  Wire  Company  of  New 
lersey,  the  National  Tube  Company,  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  the 
\merican  Bridge  Company,  and  the  Shelby 


Steel   Tube   Company,   are   each   an    unlaw- 
ful combination  in  restraint  of  trade; 

"That  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  which  combined  under  one 
control  the  Carnegie  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  the  National  Steel  and  the  American 
Steel  Hoop,  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Company,  which  combined  in  one  corpora- 
tion the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  and 
the  American  Sheet  S*eel  Company,  the 
Federal  Steel  Company,  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire,  the  National  Tube,  the  Shelby 
Steel  Tube  and  the  .American  Bridge,  be 
divided  under  wholly  independent  owner- 
ships, with  no  stockholders  in  common,  so 
that  no  person  or  company  shall  own  or 
control  .works  whose  production,  as  shown 
by  recent  previous  years  (1913  or  1913  be- 
ing suggested),  in  any  of  the  principal  iron 
or  steel  products,  exceeded  a  percentage 
to  be  fixed  by  the  court  (10  per  cent  being 
suggested  as  a  maximum),  of  the  entire 
production  of  same  for  the  United  States 
for  said  year; 

"That  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  North- 
western Railroad  Company  be  made  inde- 
pendent, not  only  of  each  other,  but  of  any 
concern  or  corporation  taking  over  any  of 
the  properties  of  the   Corporation; 

"That  those  concerns  that  shall  come 
severally  into  control  of  the  properties  of 
the  Corporation  be  enjoined  from  in  any 
way  combining  or  selling  their  products 
through  the  United  States  Steel  Products 
Company  or  any  common  agency,  and  from 
having  directors  in  common; 

"That  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Union  and  the  Clairton, 
each  be  made  entirely  independent  of  the 
control  of  any  persons  or  company  which 
shall  come  into  control  of  any  of  said  sub- 
divisions, and  without  any  stockholders  in 
common; 

"That  the  ore  and  coal  properties  of  the 
Corporation,  other  than  those  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, be  divided  among  the  Clairton,  the 
Union  and  the  new  concerns  created,  in 
proportion  to  their  capacity  for  the  produc- 
tion of  steel; 

"That    the    Great    Nortlieni    le;ise    is    un- 
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lawful  ami  thai  it  be  cancelled; 

"That  Andrew  Carnegie  was  a  party  to 
the  unlawful  combination  of  properties 
through  the  Corporation,  and  took  the 
bonds  of  the  Corporation  with  all  the  in- 
firmities attaching  to  such  participation; 

"That  the  said  several  defendant  corpo- 
rations shown  to  be  subsidiaries  of  the  Cor- 
poration be  enjoined  from  declaring  or  pay- 
ing any  dividends  to  said  Corporation  or  to 
anj-  person  or  corppj-ation  for  its  use; 

"That  the  defendants  and  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  and  the  officers,  directors, 
stockholders  and  agents  of  the  defendant 
corporations  and  of  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  be  perpetually  enjoined  from  doing 
any  act  in  pursuance  of  or  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  any  of  said  unlawful  com- 
binations; 

"That  a  receiver  be  appointed  to  take 
over  all  of  the  properties  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Corporation  and  its  said  sub- 
sidiaries for  the  purpose  of  making  effec- 
tive the  decree  and  orders  of  the  court,  and 
that  such  receiver  be  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  take  steps  to  recover  for  the  use  of 
the  Corporation  from  the  syndicate  sub- 
scribers and  promoters,  and  others  who 
were  parties  to  said  unlawful  combinations, 
the  difiference  between  the  par  value  of  the 
stock  received  by  them  severally,  and  the 
given  therefor,  and  this  in  order  that  res- 
titution so  far  as  possible,  may  be 
made  to  the  other  stockholders; 

•■That  costs  be  awarded  against   each   of 

the  defendants  other  than  J.  H.  Gruber,  and 

"That  jurisdiction  be  retained  of  the  cause 

for    fully    effectuating    the    decree      of      the 

court.'' 

Review   of   What    Occurred. 

Part  I  of  the  brief  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a 
review  of  the  formation  of  the  prior  con- 
solidations, their  conduct,  the  formation  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  power  there- 
by alleged  to  be  acquired  to  restrain  trade. 
An  illustration  of  the  method  of  treatment 
as  to  the  prior  consolidations  is  furnished 
by  the  following  extracts,  referring  to  the 
tin  plate  consolidation: 

"The  defendants  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
prove the  evidence  introduced  by  the  gov- 
ernment that  prior  to  and  when  the  Tin 
Plate  company  was  formed,  the  concerns 
acquired  by  it  were  keen  and  active  com- 
petitors of  one  another  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  tin  plate  and  kindred  products. 
On  the  contrary,  an  effort  was  made  upon 


the  cross-examination  of  government  wi( 
nesses,  to  prove  the  allegation  of  the  an! 
wer,  that  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  oi 
ganization  of  the  Tin  Plate  coiupany  thet 
existed  a  destructive  competition  betwee 
the  concerns  so  acquired  which  had  reduce 
many  almost  to  insolvency." 

Referring    to    alleged    ovcr-capitalizatioi 
the  brief  says: 

"The  excessive  over-capitalization  of  th 
American  Tin  Plate  Company  is  indicativ 
of  the  unlawful  purpose  of  the  organizer 
and  the  abnormal  character  of  the  consolid 
ation.  Of  the  $46,000,000  of  capital  stocl 
issued,  the  petition  charges  that  $10,000, 
000  of  the  common  stock  went  to  the  ot 
ganizers.  The  answer  admits  that  $10,000, 
000  of  the  common  stock  went  to  the 
ganizers  or  underwriters'." 
Rail  Pools. 

Various  rail  pools  or  agreements  are  re 
view-ed  at  length.  While  the  defense  tool 
the  ground  that  much  of  the  competitio: 
prior  to  the  Steel  Corporation's  formatior* 
was  "destructive  competition"  the  govern- 
ment maintains  that  the  competition  was 
destructive  of  the  abnormal  and  excessive 
profits  that  had  been  exacted.  The  rail 
agreement  that  followed  the  fierce  com- 
petition of  1898  is  thus  referred  to: 

"The  purpose,  judged  by  the  natural  1 1- 
fect  of  the  arrangement  to  divide  procccl- 
among  those  involved  in  the  combinati'  n 
and  by  concerted  action  to  maintain  pric'  ■ 
except  as  against  the  competition  of  cuiii- 
petitOrs  in  the  east  not  parties  to  the  pool, 
was  to  work  injury  to  the  public  by  unlaw- 
ful maintenance  of  prices  and  injury  to 
competitors  by  taking  business  at  cut  prices 
by  concerted  action,  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  member  of  the  combination  who  took 
the  business  from  the  outsider  at  a  cut 
price  being  made  up  by  a  division  of  the 
proceeds.  The  most  prominent  persons  con- 
cerned in  this  unlawful  arrangement  were 
Carnegie,  Gary,  Frick,  IL  H.  Porter  and 
Schwab." 

Judge  Gary  Attacked. 

When  the  Steel  suit  was  brought  Judge 
Gary,  chairman  of  the  corporation,  gave  out 
an  interview  stating  that  he  took  the  suit 
personally  to  himself,  that  he  had  always 
firmly  believed  the  corporation  to  be  legal, 
and  therefore  must  regard  the  suit  as  an 
attack  upon  himself  personally.  It  was  a 
case  of  "the  worst  is  yet  to  come"  for  in  the 
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[OviTiinu'iit  hriei  Judge  Gary  is  bitterly 
ssaiU'd  aiul  his  trustworthiness  as  a  wit- 
less  attaclicd  in  the  most  violent  language, 
s  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  br-ef 
xtracts:  "Gary  attempted,  as  usual,  to  ex- 
ilain  tlio  plain  meaning  of  his  language." 
For  Gary  to  profess  entire  ignorance 
.  is  to  proclaim  himself  as  about 
he  most  ignorant  man  then  in  the  steel 
lusiness."  "The  Cimmerian  darkness  in 
vhich  he  moved  in  respect  to  matters  of 
uch  common  knowledge  seems  nothing 
hort  of  willful  blindness."  As  to  the  Car- 
legie  threat  to  build  a  tube  plant  at  Con- 
leaut,  "He  could  not  recollect  one  of  the 
nost  notorious  and  momentous  things  that 
ivcr  occurred  in  the  steel  business." 
Various  Acquisitions. 
Mucli  attention  is  devoted  to  the  various 
icquisitions  made  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
rom  time  to  time  after  its  formation.  The 
Shelby  Steel  Tube  Company  acquisition  is 
leclared  to  have  represented  the  absorp- 
:ion  by  the  corporation  of  its  most  impor- 
:ant  competitor  in  the  seamless  tube  busi- 
ness, thereby  suppressing  competition  and 
jiving  additional  evidence  of  "its  contin- 
uing purpose  to  violate  the  law".  As  to 
the  Troy  Steel  Products  Company  acquisi- 
tion it  is  declared  to  be  "practically  cer- 
tain" that  the  corporation  bought  the  plant 
to  prevent  it  from  going  -nto  the  manufac- 
ture of  pipe,  the  Troy  company  being  con- 
nected with  Standard  Oil  interests,  thus 
representing  a  large  consumer.  The  Clair- 
ton  Steel  absorption  is  declared  to  have 
been  another  step  to  suppress   competition. 

The  Hill  ore  lease  is  of  course  asserted 
to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  forestalling 
competition  and  to  increase  the  monopolis- 
tic power  the  corporation  already  enjoyed 
in  the  Lake  Superior  district. 

The  review  of  the  Tennessee  company 
absorption  is  particularly  lengthy.  It  is  as- 
serted that  various  statements  of  Messrs. 
Gary  and  Frick  in  this  connection  were 
misleading,  including  the-  statement  that 
Moore  &  Schley  held  a  majority  of  the  se- 
curities of  that  company.  It  is  asserted 
that  important  facts  were  withheld  from 
President  Roosevelt  on  the  occasion  of  the 
memorable  early  morning  interview  at  the 
White  House. 

The  Gary  Dinners. 

The  Gary  dinner  movement  is  naturally 
referred  to  at  much  length.     The  brief  says 


"Preposterous  as  maintaining  boom  prices 
in  a  period  of  depression  may  seem,  such 
is  the  fact."  The  present  reviewer  cannot 
refrain  from  remarking  that  whatever  the 
bearing  may  be,  the  commercial  fact  is  be- 
yond question  that  as  the  minds  of  steel 
producers  were  constituted,  it  was  much 
more  feasible  to  attempt  to  maintain  those 
relatively  high  prices,  than  to  maintain 
much  lower  prices.  It  was  because  any 
break  would  probably  have  meant  a  very 
great  drop  that  the  movement  succeeded. 
It  is  denied  that  the  real  purpose  of  the 
movement  was  to  protect  jobbers  and  man- 
ufacturing consumers,  and  it  is  likewise  as- 
serted that  price  reductions,  accompanied 
by  wage  reductions,  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  the  workmen.  An  extract  relative 
to  these  matters  is  given  below: 

"The  Gary  dinners,  the  subcommittees 
appointed  in  connection  therewith,  and  the 
meeting  of  manufacturers  under  their  aus- 
pices controlled  and  maintained  prices  of 
the  leading  steel  products  manufactured  by 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  Corporation  for  long 
periods  at  a  time  under  the  directing  =n- 
fluence  of  the  Corporation,  which  not  only 
dictated  the  prices  to  be  charged  by  its  sub- 
sidiaries, which  controlled  more  Mian  a  ma- 
jority of  the  production  in  most  of  said 
products,  but  constantly  and  directly 
brought  about  concerted  action  by  many  of 
its   competitors. 

"Prices  which  the  Steel  Corporation  and 
the  other  manufacturers  sought  to  maintain 
by  concerted  action  through  the  Gary  din- 
ner movement,  and  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing to  a  large  extent  during  the  period  from 
November,  1907,  to  February  18,  1909,  were 
boom  prices.  Preposterous  as  maintaining 
boom  prices  in  a  period  of  depression  may 
seem,  such  is  the  fact. 

"The  real  purpose  of  the  maintenance  of 
these  relatively  high  prices  during  the  per- 
iod from  November,  1907,  to  February  IS. 
1909,  was  not  to  protect  the  jobbers  and 
customer  manufacturers  in  respect  to  stocks 
on  hand,  but  to  prevent  coinpetition  and 
maintain  prices.  The  movement  was  con- 
tinued after  the  stocks  had  been  disposed 
of,  and  was  a  part  of  the  constantly  pur- 
sued plan  of  artificially  controlling  prices. 
"The  effect  of  the  radical  reductions  in 
prices  of  steel  products,  especially  the  heav- 
ier steel  products,  such  as  those  manufac- 
tured by  the  Carnegie,  was  to  greatly  stim- 
ulate  business    and    increase   production    in 
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said  products;  and  its  effect  during  the  brief 
periods  for  which  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany kept  in  effect  its  relativelj'  low  prices, 
to  wit,  from  February  19,  to  May  19,  1909, 
was  to  give  the  Corporation  the  lion  share 
of  the  business.  From  May  7  on  until  No- 
vember 11,  1909,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany kept  advancing  its  prices  until  they 
reached  approximately  those  which  pre- 
vailed prior  to  the  declaration  of  the  open 
market.  This  gave  the  other  manufactur- 
ers a  chance  to  get  their  share  of  the  busi- 
ness, with  the  result  that  the  production 
for  1909,  both  for  the  subsidiaries  of  the 
Corporation  and  for  the  other  manufactur- 
ers of  steel  was  greatly  increased  over  that 
of  1908. 

"The  Gary  movement  of  maintaining  high 


prices  during  190S,  accompanied,  as  it  nat- 
urally was,  with  a  low  percentage  of  pro- 
duction, cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground 
that  it  conferred  benefit  upon  labor,  for  the 
effect  of  the  low  percentage  of  producti'^n 
in  1908  was  far  more  disastrous  as  regard? 
the  workmen  than  any  reasonable  reducti'in 
in  wages  would  have  been.  They  were  not 
willing  to  keep  up  production  and  lower 
the  standard  of  prices,  but  preferred  to  cut 
production  and  maintain  prices. 

"The  Corporation  has  controlled  and  gen- 
erally fixed  prices  which  its  subsidiaries 
were  to  charge  for  steel  products,  although 
occasionally,  such  as  during  the  open  ma- 
ket  of  1909,  it  has  doubtless  given  the 
fleers  of  the  subsidiary  companies  sen 
discretion   in   respect   to   prices." 


STEEL  CORPORATION  BRIEF. 


Official   Summary   of    Brief   Before   Circuit    Court    of    Appeals,    Philadelphia. 


The  brief  for  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  the  suit  of  the  Government  against 
it  is  in  two  parts;  the  first  volume  containing 
the  Statement  of  the  Case,  the  second  volume 
containing  the  Argument.  The  Statement  of 
the  Case  is  an  impartial  epitome  of  all  the 
material  portions  of  the  pleadings  and  the 
testimony.  It  reduces  to  some  500  pages  the 
IsflOO  pages  of  testimony  and  exhibits  which 
comprise  the  full  record  in  the  case.  The 
Argument,  covering  some  250  pages,  contains 
the  presentation  of  the  case  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation. 

The  Argument  may  fairly  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

The  law  is  reviewed  briefly  as  it  has  been 
established  by  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  especially  in  the  Stand- 
■iird  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases.  The  most  concise 
statement  of  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  coun- 
sel for  the  Government,  is  found  in  a  portion 
of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  Nash 
v.  The  United  States,  where  he  says  of  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases : 

"Those  cases  may  be  taken  to  have  es- 
tablished that  only  such  contracts  and  com- 
binations are  within  the  Act  as,  by  reason 
<ii  intent  or  the  inherent  nature  of  the  con- 
templated acts,  prejudice  the  public  interests 
by  unduly  restricting  competition  or  unduly 
obstructing  the  course  of  trade." 
Applying  the  law,  as  thus  interpreted,  to 
the   facts   of   this   case,   counsel    for   the   Cor- 


poration find  their  first  question  to  be  whethej 
the  direct  and  necessary  effect  of  the  organl 
zation  of  the  Steel  Corporation  was  to  restrait 
trade  or  to  create  a  monopoly,  as  those  termi 
are  used  in  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  They  find 
the  answer  to  this  question  to  depend  upoi 
whether  the  amount  of  competition  suppressed 
was  so  great  or  the  percentage  of  business  sc 
large  as  in  and  of  itself  to  constitute  monopolj 
or  restraint  of  trade  independent  of  anj 
question  of  intent. 

Competition  Between  Corporation  Units. 

As    to    the    extent   of    the    competision    sup- 
pressed  by   the    formation   of   the   Steel    Cor 
poration   from  a   number  of  previously  indc 
pendent  companies,  it  appears  that  neither  thi 
American    Steel    &    Wire    Company,    nor    tli( 
National    Tube    Company,    nor   the   Amcrioai 
Bridge  Company,  nor  the  .Vmerican  Tin  PI  : 
Company,  nor  the  American  Steel  Hoop  C' 
pany,  nor  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Comi> 
were  in  competition  to  any  substantial  exi- 
with  any  of  the  other  companies  taken  o\ 
It  also  appears  that  the  products  of  the  N.i- 
tional  Steel  Company  went  chiefly  to  its  allir  I 
companies,  the  American  Tin  Plate.  Amcrii.ni 
Sheet   Steel  and   American   Steel   Hoop   cfin- 
panics,  and  that  what  competition  actually  r 
isted   was   confined    for   the   most   part   to   '■ 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  the  Federal  St 
Company,  and  as  to  those  companies  covi  i 
only  a  portion  of  their  products.     Both   c.  i 
panics    did    sell    large    tonnages    of    rails    :iii  I 
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SOUR'  otlicr  iirtuhicts,  but  tlu-re  were  many 
important  products  of  Carnegie  wliich  Federal 
did  not  make  at  all  and  others  of  wliicli  it 
made  no  substantial  quantity.  Likewise,  Car- 
negie did  not  make  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant products  of  Federal.  Even  as  to  the 
priiduets  common  to  both  companies  the  com- 
petition was  greatly  limited  liy  the  location 
of  their  respective  mills  and  the  hoimdarics 
of  the  territory  in  whicli  they  could  economi- 
cally sell  their  products. 

Corporation    Control    Decreased. 

As  to  the  extent  of  control  of  the  business 
acquired  by  the  Corporation,  it  is  shown  that 
the  Steel  Corporation's  proportion  of  the 
•country's  total  production  of  all  finished  prod- 
-ucts  of  iron  and  steel  in  19()1  was  only  50.1%  : 
that  it  has  since  been  reduced  to  45.7%  of  the 
■country's  production  for  all  the  markets  of 
the  w^orld  and  to  40.9%  of  the  total  produc- 
tion for  the  domestic  market. 

As  to  the  extent  of  control  of  the  business 
involved  in  the  ore  supply  acquired  by  the 
Corporation,  it  is  shown  tliat  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's ore  constituted  only  43%  of  the 
total  amount  of  ore  in  the  ranges  of  the  Lake 
Superior  District  which  were  known  in  190L 
and  constitutes  at  present  only  36%  of  tlie 
ore  contained  in  the  Lake  Superior  ranges 
■now  know-n.  It  also  appears  that  of  the  to- 
tal ores  available  for  Am,erican  iron  and 
steel  manufacture  the  ores  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior District  constitute  a   small   fraction. 

These  defendants  contend  that  manifestly 
it  cannot  in  reason  be  said  that  tlie  combi 
nation  of  manufacturing  concerns,  whose  com- 
petition did  not  exceed  that  above  shown, 
whose  percentage  of  the  production  did  not 
exceed  50.1%  and  whose  acquisition  of  a  raw 
material  supply  did  not  exceed  its  reasonable 
requirements  and  did  not  approach  to  a  mon- 
opoly, jiecessarily  operated  to  restrain  trade, 
or  in  and  of  itself  amounted  to  a  monopoly 
or  an  attempt  at  moiiopolizntion. 

Trade    Developments    Require    Large 
Corporations. 

Tliis  brings  tlic  argument  to  the  second 
question  essential  to  a  decision  of  the  case, 
namely,  whether  the  circumstances  which  led 
up  to  and  surrounded  the  organization  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  after  conduct  of 
its  managers  show  an  intent  to  unduly  sup- 
press competition  or  to  efifect  a  monopoly. 
This  question  must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  history  and  development  of  the  steel 
business  in  this  country.  The  testimony  shows 
that  in  1852  $8,000.00  was  cr.uMderod  Mitfirient 


capit.il  to  start  a  works  fur  producing  wrought 
iron.  This  w:is  produced  in  puddling  furnaces 
which  liad  a  capacity  of  about  four  tons  in 
twenty-fonr  hours,  and  was  operated  by  four 
men.  There  w-as  no  continuity  of  operation, 
and  after  the  pig  iron  had  I)een  made  it  was 
allowed  to  become  cold  and  shipped  to  the 
rolling  mill  where  it  was  put  through  other 
processes  not  continuous  in  their  operations, 
the  material  being  permitted  to  become  cold 
at  each  of  the  different  stages.  Even  after 
a  certain  amount  of  Bessemer  steel  began  to 
be  made,  wrought  iron,  manufactured  as  de- 
scribed, was  used  for  nearly  all  rolled  prod- 
ucts. It  was  not  until  about  1890  that  the 
discoveries  of  new  processes  of  steel  making 
brought  about  a  practical  revolution  in  the 
iron  industry.  By  that  time  steel  had  prac- 
tically supplanted  wrought  iron.  By  inven- 
tions, the  use  of  electricity  and  other  changes 
in  steel  making,  the  production  of  steel  began 
to  be  carried  on  as  one  continuous  operation 
from  the  ore  to  the  finished  product,  never 
permitting  the  material  to  become  cold  until 
it  reached  the  final  marketable  shape.  This 
increased  the  economic  unit  of  manufacture 
from  a  group  of  puddling  furnaces  having  a 
capacity  of  40  tons  in  twenty-four  hours,  to 
a  steel  w'orks  having  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons 
in  the  same  time.  Through  these  changes  the 
cost  of  producing  steel  became  much  less  than 
the  cost  of  producing  wrought  iron,  but  the 
cost  of  a  steel  plant  was  vastly  greater  than  the 
cost  of  an  iron  plant.  Consequently  those  con- 
cerns which  had  sufficient  output  and  capitaj 
to  convert  their  works  from  iron  to  steel  did 
so ; — but  there  was  a  vast  number  who  had 
neither  the  capital  nor  the  output  to  permit 
their  making  the  change.  The  testimony  shows 
that  steel  production  in  1890  had  increased 
306%  over  1880;  in  1900,  155%;  over  1890: 
that  the  majority  of  concerns  which  could 
not  change  from  iron  to  steel  and  integrate 
sufliciently  to  control  their  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial failed  in  business  or  were  abandoned 
b\-  their  owners,  and  that  this  revolution  in 
the  industry,  due  to  the  introduction  of  steel 
in  tlie  place  of  wrought  iron,  was  the  funda- 
mental reason  for  the  earlier  aggregations  of 
works  which  took  place  during  the  years  from 
1898  to   1900. 

Formation   of   Federal   Steel   Company. 

One  of  the  units  formed  as  the  outgrowth 
of  these  conditions  was  the  Federal  Steel 
Company,  which  acquired  ore,  coal  and  coke 
properties,  steel  works  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities   located    principally    in    the    region    of 
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Chicago.  None  ol  the  companies  taken  over 
by  it  was  in  competition  with  any  of  the  otliers, 
except  for  a  very  slight  competition  between 
its  Chicago  steel  works  and  one  in  Ohio. 
Judge  Gary  was  largely  instrnmental  in  tlie 
organization  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company, 
and  testified  that  it  was  a  strictly  business 
proposition  with  the  intention  to  form  a  self- 
contained  and  practical  organization,  which  it 
was  believed  would  produce  and  distribute  to 
the  best  advantage  and  at  the  least  cost  and 
would  increase  the  business  at  home  and 
abroad  w'ithout  any  intention  of  acquiring  a 
monopoh',  suppressing  coinpetition  or  i-estrain- 
ing  trade. 

The  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  shown  to  be  essentially  a  de- 
velopment of  the  Federal  Steel  Company. 
Soon  after  the  latter  began  business,  its  offi- 
cers discovered  that  it  lacked  facilities  for 
manufacturing  a  sufficient  diversity  of  prod- 
ucts, and  lacked  tlie  capital  necessary  to  ac- 
quire these  facilities,  and  that  the  location  of 
its  plants  was  such  that  it  could  not  compete 
successfully  for  the  eastern  trade  of  the 
United  States,  or  reach  the  foreign  markets. 
In  order  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  an 
effort  was  made  to  raise  additional  capital, 
but  this  did  not  succeed.  While  it  hung  fire, 
an  opportunity  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
the  Federal  Steel  Company  was  offered  in  the 
following    way : 

Schwab's  Speech  to  Morgan. 

Prominent  men  connected  with  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  suggested  that  the  Federal 
should  buy  its  properties  and  those  of  other 
companies  engaged  in  different  lines  of  steel 
manufacture.  The  Carnegie  properties  were 
actually  offered  several  times,  but  it  did  not 
appear  possible  to  finance  so  large  a  plan. 
Finall.v.  in  December,  1900,  at  a  dinner  where 
Afr.  Morgan  was  present.  Mr.  Schwab  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  future  of  the  steel 
industry  in  the  United  States.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  specializa- 
tion and  large  scale  production  in  the  manu- 
lacture  of  steel,  and  asserted  that  by  such 
means  a  great  export  business  could  be  created. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  much  interested,  and  asked 
Mr.  Schwab  to  go  over  the  matter  with  him 
again.  Mr.  Schwab  pointed  out  the  economies 
and  advantages  which  he  thought  would  residt 
from  this  plan.  He  stated  that  our  exports 
of  steel  had  till  then  been  nominal,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  export  business  could 
only  be  made  successful  by  the  organization 
of  a  birL'c  inrijriralion  which  would  have   fa- 


cilities lor  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  steel, 
and  would  be  prepared  to  furnish  to  its  cus- 
tomers every  form  of  steel  products  which 
they  might  require.  Impressed  by  these  views, 
Mr.  Morgan  had  the  matter  presented  'to  the 
directors  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  say- 
ing that  if  they  thought  tlie  plan  was  a  gou' 
business  proposition,  he  would  try  to  finatui 
it.  The  Federal  Steel  directors  were  called 
together  and  after  much  consideration  were 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  plan  was  good 
if  it  could  be  financed.  It  was  the  opinion  cif 
the  Federal  directors  that  if  the  Carnegie- 
properties  were  purchased,  other  properties 
should  be  acquired  for  the  manufacture  of 
products  not  made  either  by  Federal  or  Car- 
negie. The  National-  Tube,  the  American 
Sheet  &  Wire,  American  Steel  Hoop,  Ameri- 
can Tin  Plate,  American  Sheet  Steel,  and 
American  Bridge  companies  were  suggested. 
Negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  these  prop- 
erties were  intrusted  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.. 
and  were  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Judge  Gary.  These  negotiations  were  carried 
on  at  arm's  length,  and  in  many  cases  were 
prolonged.  They  finally  resulted  in  the  pur- 
chase, for  the  best  price  obtainable,  of  prac- 
tically all  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  com- 
panies named  and  of  the  Lake  Superior  Con- 
solidated Iron  Mines.  The  Steel  Corporation 
was  thereupon  organized.  Those  who  partici- 
pated in  its  organization  testified  that  there 
was  no  scheme  of  monopoly  or  suppression 
of  competition  or  restraint  of  trade ;  that 
those  questions  were  never  mentioned,  and 
that  the  object  to  be  attained  was  the  creation 
of  a  great  new  steel  company,  based  upon  the 
Federal,  which  would  be  able,  by  the  owner- 
ship of  its  raw  materials,  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  finishing  mills  of  all  sorts,  botli 
in  tlic  east  and  west,  to  create  an  organiza- 
tion able  to  manufacture  every  kind  of  iron 
and  steel,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
and  of  distribution,  and  to  sell  its  product> 
to  the  best  advantage  in  every  market  in  th(- 
world.  While  the  Federal  Steel  Companv 
might  have  built  new  plants  in  the  attempt 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  if  it  could  have 
secured  .sufficient  capital,  this  would  have  re- 
quired time  and  have  resulted  in  a  wasteful 
duplication  of  existing  facilities. 

Apparent  Approval  by  Congressional 
Commission. 
In  the  Government's  petition  it  is  asserted 
that  the  various  companies  acquired  by  Steel 
Corporation  were  themselves  monopolies, 
and  that  in  purchasing  them  the  Corporation 
must  have  intended  to  acquire  and  perpetuate 
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such  nioiiopolies.  'I'hc  ilotciuUmts  answer 
that  these  companies  did  not  apin-ar  to  liave 
supiiressed  competition,  restrained  trade  or 
ac(|uired  inonopolies,  since  tlicir  percentages 
(if  the  hiisiness  liad  steadily  decreased  from 
tlie  time  of  tlieir  formation,  the  decrease  in 
several  important  lines  having  been  very 
marked.  Moreover,  in  1898,  a  notable  com- 
mission was  appointed  under  special  act  of 
Congress  to  investigate  industrial  combina- 
tions and  trusts.  It  consisted  of  five  con- 
gressmen, five  senators  and  nine  appointees  of 
the  President.  This  investigation  commenced 
in  1898  and  continued  to  the  summer  of  19111 
It  investigated  the  American  Tin  Plate,  Ameri- 
can Steel  Hoop,  American  Steel  &  Wire,  Na- 
tional Steel  and  Federal  Steel  companies,  and 
it  docs  not  appear  that  the  Commision  foimd. 
or  that  the  evidence  taken  by  it  disclosed, 
that  any  one  of  the  corporations  named  was 
organized  with  intent  to  suppress  competi- 
tion, restrain  trade  or  create  a  monopoly. 

The  claims  of  the  defense  with  respect  to 
tlie  organization  of  tlie  Steel  Corporation  are 
summed   up   in   the    following  par;igraph  : 

Gist  of   the   Defense. 

"The  organization  was  but  a  natural  and 
normal  development  from  existing  trade  and 
manufacturing  conditions,  and  was  only  not- 
able because  of  the  largeness  of  the  conception 
which  underlay  it.  and  the  courage  exhibited 
in  undertaking  to  carry  it  out,  but  ability  to 
think  large  and  courage  to  execute  the  thought 
are  not  condemned  by  the  law.  Indeed,  the 
future  prosperity  of  our  country  and  its 
standing  among  the  nations  must  depend  in 
large  measure  upon  the  encouragement  given 
to  these  attributes  of  the  American  business 
man." 

As  to  wdiat  the  Corporation  has  done  to- 
ward accomplishing  the  objects  declared  by  its 
founders  much  interesting  testimony  is  offered. 
By  a  system  of  comparative  cost  records  sent 
to  all  similar  departments  of  the  different 
works  enormous  economies  have  been  effected, 
the  saving  through  this  system  having  been 
approximately  $4,000,000  in  the  blast  furnace 
department  alone  in  the  first  year  after  the 
Corporation  was  organized.  By  the  use  of  by- 
product coke  ovens  the  Corporation  now  saves 
about  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  and  b\ 
briquetting  flue-dust  about  200,000  tons  of  ore 
per  year,  both  of  which  were  formerly  wasted. 
By  a  concentrating  plant  developed  from  long 
study  of  mixing  ores  there  has  been  made 
available  100.(KK),000  tons  of  ore  which  was 
theretofore     considered     unsuitable     for     steel 


making.  And  over  10,(XJ0,000  barrels  of  ce- 
ment are  manufactured  each  year  from  bla^t 
furnace  slag  which  was  formerly  a  waste 
l)roducl. 

Export  Trade 

One  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of 
the  Corporation  in  accomplishing  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  formed  is  the  development 
of  its  foreign  trade.  Before  the  Corporation 
WMs  organized  there  had  been  no  systematic 
or  sustained  attempt  to  develop  foreign  trade 
in  any  steel  products  with  the  possible  ex- 
ceiition  of  wire.  Steel  products  were  sold 
abroad  at  times  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
these  sales  were  made  under  what  is  known 
as  the  "dumping"  process,  consisting  of  the 
selling  of  surplus  stock  in  a  foreign  market 
at  any  price  which  could  be  obtained.  This 
resulted  in  demoralizing  the  foreign  trade  and 
ultimately  destroying  the  foreign  market.  Soon 
after  the  Corporation  was  formed  it  estab- 
lished a  special  export  company.  One  of  the 
first  things  this  export  company  did  was  to 
establish  selling  agencies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  These  now  number  268.  and  are  lo- 
cated in  60  different  foreign  countries.  It  also 
established  warehouses  at  certain  points  in 
many  different  foreign  countries.  In  these 
warehouses  are  carried  nearly  everything  the 
Corporation  manufactures  in  the  way  of  fin- 
ished material.  There  are  now  about  40  such 
warehouses.  The  Corporation's  foreign  trade 
has  increased  from  290,000  tons  in  1903  to 
2,537,000  tons  in  1912.  The  value  of  its  prod- 
ucts sold  in  foreign  markets  lietween  1904  and 
1912  amounted  to  $444,210,00,  and  in  1912 
alone  to  $91,984,000.  The  prices  received  by 
the  Corporation  on  its  exports  have  steadily 
increased,  while  the  prices  received  on  the 
same  articles  sold  in  the  domestic  market  have 
as  steadily  decreased.  The  cost  of  conduct- 
ing its  foreign  business  has  been  reduced  from 
upwards  of  7%  on  the  invoice  value  of  the 
goods  in  1903  to  .8  of  1%  in  1911. 

Mr.  Farrell,  the  President  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, who  formerly  had  charge  of  its  foreign 
business,  testified  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  different  constituent  compan- 
ies of  the  Corporation  to  have  developed  the 
foreign  trade  which  it  has  developed,  if  they 
had  remained  separate  and  distinct ;  because 
no  concern  making  only  limited  lines  of  goods 
could  have  afforded  the  expense  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  necessary  agencies  and 
because  a  successful  foreign  business  demands 
that  each  agency  be  able  to  offer  all  lines  of 
steel   products,   for  one   product   sells   another 
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and  a  buyer  usually  wants  to  obtain  his  whole 
supply  from  one  source.  This  opinion  was 
corroborated  by  other  witnesses,  including 
men  not  connected  with  the  Corporation. 

With  respect  to  the  development  of  the 
steel  trade  generally,  it  is  shown  that  tlic  pro- 
duction of  finished  rolled  iron  and  steel  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  from  9,487,000 
tons  in  1900  to  21,621,000  tons  in  1910,  and 
competitors  and  customers  alike  attributed 
this  great  growth  of  the  industry  during  the 
period  named  in  chief  part  to  the  attitude  and 
efforts  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 

No   Freight    Rebates. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Corporation  has 
treated  its  competitors  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts :  The  record  does  not  show  a 
single  instance  of  freight  rebates  having  been 
either  solicited  or  received  by  the  Corporation, 
or  by  any  of  its  subsidiaries  since  they  passed 
under  its  control.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
proved  that  the  Corporation  forbade  the  re- 
ceipt of  freight  rebates  by  any  of  its  repre- 
sentatives and  notified  all  the  principal  rail- 
roads to  that  effect.  Not  a  competitor  of  the 
Corporation  alleged  against  it  any  unfair 
methods  of  business,  but  on  the  contrary,  all 
its  principal  competitors  testified  that  its  com- 
petition, though  active  and  energetic,  has  been 
of  the  fairest  sort.  Mr.  James  A.  Garfield 
testified  that  while  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions he  directed  an  examination  of  the  Cor- 
poration's conduct  toward  its  competitors,  and 
did  not  find  a  single  competitor  who  com- 
plained of  unfair  competition  on  its  part. 

The  Testimony  of  Customers. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Corporation  has 
treated  its  cu.stomers  was  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  a  large  numer  of  customers  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  representing  every 
line  of  the  iron  and  steel  business.  They  tes- 
tified to  the  high  character  of  the  service  and 
the  fairness  of  the  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Corporation  during  tlie  whole 
period  of  its  existence.  Not  one  of  them  tes- 
tified that  the  Corporation  ever  refused  to  sell 
him  any  particular  article  because  he  bought 
the  remainder  of  his  requirements  from  its 
competitors  or  that  it  ever  conditioned  the  sale 
of  any  article  upon  the  purchase  of  any  other. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  its  em- 
ployees, it  was  proved  that  the  Corporation 
has  reduced  wages  only  once  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  existence;  that  this  was  occas- 
sioned  by  the  severe  business  depression  of 
1904  which  compelled  the  Corporation  to  pass 


the  dividends  on  its  common  stock  and  that  it 
restored  wages  before  it  restored  the  divi- 
dends ;  that  although  other  manufacturers  re- 
duced wages  after  the  panic  of  1907,  the  Cor- 
poration did  not;  and  that  since  its  forma- 
tion the  wages  of  its  employees  have  been 
increased  on  the  average  28.5%.  It  was  also 
shown  that  the  Corporation  had  expended 
enormous  sums  for  sanitation,  accident  preven- 
tion, pensions  and  other  welfare  work. 

The  quality  of  the  Corporation's  products 
was  proved  by  its  customers  to  have  been  con- 
stantly improved  since   it  began  business. 

The  price  of  its  products  is  shown  to  have 
decreased  on  the  average  of  $8.00  a  ton  since 
it  was  formed.  It  was  also  shown  that  the 
price  of  steel  products  as  compared  tvith  other 
commodities  has  diminished  16.5%  since  the 
Corporation  was  formed,  and  since  1903  has 
been  less  in  the  United  States  tlian  in  cither 
England  or  Germany. 

Its  percentage  of  all  classes  of  finislied 
rolled  products  has  decreased  from  50.1%  in 
1901  to  45.7%  in  1911,  and  during  this  time 
its  competitors  have  increased  their  produc- 
tion 67.8%  as  against  40.6%  increase  in  the 
tonnage  produced  by  the  Corporation. 
Tennessee  Company  Purchase. 

With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  in 
November,  1907,  the  brief  presents  the  follow- 
ing facts :  That  the  Tennessee  Company  was 
not  a  substantial  competitor  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, either  actual  or  potential,  because  it  had 
never  been  a  success;  that  the  principal  prod- 
uct of  the  Tennessee  Company  was  rails,  for 
which  it  was  receiving  over  $3.00  less  than 
its  actual  cost  of  manufacture;  that  its  prod- 
ucts were  of  poor  quality  and  its  markets 
limited.  Its  percetitage  of  the  country's  pro- 
duction of  steel  rails  was  only  4.1%,  and  of 
all  finished  rolled  products,  only  .94  of  1%. 
As  to  the  allegation  that  the  Corporation  took 
advantage  of  the  panic  of  1907  to  acquire  con- 
trol of  a  competitor,  it  is  shown  that  the 
managers  of  the  Corporation  had  previously 
declined  repeated  offers  of  the  Tennessee  prop- 
erty; that  when  Moore  &  Schley  were  first  in 
difficulties  it  loaned  them  $1,200,000.00  of  its 
bonds,  and  when  their  condition  became  criti- 
cal, offered  to  loan  them  $5,000,000  additional, 
in  preference  to  their  suggestion  that  it  buy 
the  Tennessee  stock ;  and  that  the  Corpora- 
tion agreed  to  the  purchase  only  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  nothing  else  would  save 
Moore  &  .Schley  from  failure  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  panic. 
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Competitors  Say   Competition  Was  Keen. 

Ill  proof  of  the  activity  and  extent  of  the 
eonipetitioii  existing  in  the  iron  and  steel  busi- 
ness, the  Corporation  called  as  witnesses  the 
sales  managers  of  a  majority  of  its  larger 
competitors  and  a  very  large  nuniher  of  pnr- 
ftliasers  of  steel  products  from  all  parts  of  tlif 
United  States.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  of 
these  witnesses  were  engaged  in  business  in  the 
East,  twenty-nine  in  the  South,  eighty-eight 
in  the  Middle  West  and  eight  in  the  Kar  West. 
Forty  of  them  were  officers  or  sales  agents 
of  important  competitors.  The  representatives 
of  compelitors  testified  that  the  prices  they 
quoted  varied  at  different  times  and  on  differ- 
ent inquiries  at  the  same  time,  depending  upon 
the  state  of  their  order  books,  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  prospective  order  and  the  keenness 
of  the  competition  likely  to  be  encountered; 
that  they  seldom  knew  what  other  competi- 
tors were  quoting  or  were  likely  to  quote,  and 
that  their  own  quotations  were  frequently  low- 
ered after  being  made,  where  an  opportunity 
was  offered  to  get  the  business  by  doing  this. 
All  of  them  testified  to  the  activity  of  their 
competitors  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  many  described  the  resulting  competition 
as  fierce.  The  purchasing  agents  of  the  great 
railway  systems  testified  that  they  prepared 
specification,  invited  competitive  bids  and 
awarded  tlie  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidder; 
that  the  bids  nearly  always  varied,  being 
nearest  to  each  other  in  flush  times  and  widest 
apart  in  dull  times.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  witnesses  called  were  dealers  in  or  con- 
sumers of  steel  products  purchasing  in  the 
open  market  whenever  and  wherever  they  could 
buy  the  cheapest,  and  frequently  changing  from 
one  manufacturer  to  another,  as  quality,  ser- 
vice or  price  seemed  to  warrant.  They  testi- 
fied that  competition  for  their  business  is  and 
for  many  years  has  been  keen  and  aggressive ; 
tliat  the  prices  quoted  to  them  by  the  various 
steel  companies  varied  from  one  another ;  and 
that,  so  far  as  they  can  see,  there  is  no  com- 
bination among  the  bidders  to  fix  prices.  They 
covered  tlic  country  from  Boston  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  from  Duluth  to  New  Orleans.  Not 
a  single  witness  was  called  by  the  Government 
to  rebut  their  testimony. 

No    Restraint   of   Trade. 

The  object  of  any  such  petition  as  the  Gov- 
ernment has  filed  in  this  case  is  to  remove 
artificial  barriers  from  the  channels  of  trade 
and  to  restore  competitive  conditions.  Yet 
this  evidence  shows  without  the  slightest  con- 
tradiction   that    no    arlifici.il    liarricrs    exist    m 


the  .steel  trade  of  the  United  States;  that  for 
nearly  ten  years  competitive  conditions  in  this 
trade  have  been  ideal,  and  that  under  these 
conditions  new  competitors  have  sprung  up, 
old  competitors  have  grown  and  expanded, 
products  have  improved,  prices  have  declined 
and  trade  has  nourished  as  never  before. 

In  proof  that  the  Steel  Corporation  is  not 
engaged  in  restraining  or  monopolizing  trade, 
or  threatening  to  do  either  one  or  the  other, 
it  is  shown  that  the  Corporation's  production 
is  only  45.7%  of  the  total  of  the  country, 
and  40.9%  of  the  production  consumed  at 
home.  It  has  no  monopoly  of  raw  materials, 
for  discoveries  and  development  of  new  ores 
have  much  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
amount  mined,  and  the  Corporation's  holdings 
even  in  the  Lake  Superior  Di.strict  are  only 
45.6%  of  the  known  and  developed  ores  of 
first  quality,  and  less  than  10%  of  all  the 
ores  in  that  District  of  a  quality  permissible 
for  use.  As  to  coal,  it  is  shown  that  the  Cor- 
poration has  only  about  9%  of  the  deposits 
in  the  Connellsville  District,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral supply  available  for  American  manufac- 
turers is  practically  without  limit  and  monopoly 
out  of  the  question. 

It  is  shown  that  the  Corporation  has  ten 
large  competitors  fully  integrated  from  the 
ore  to  the  finished  product,  with  capital  amply 
adequate  to  their  needs,  and  that  these  com- 
petitors have  grown  very  much  faster  than 
the  Corporation,  several  of  thcin  which  were 
started  after  the  Corporation  was  organized 
having  already  reached  a  stage  of  great  de- 
velopment. In  addition  there  are  great  num- 
bers of  smaller  competitors  which  have  been 
correspondingly  successful. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  said  that  the  Cor- 
poration had  an  advantage  over  its  competi- 
tors in  the  possession  of  railroads  for  the 
transportation  of  its  raw  materials,  but  they 
admitted  that  this  existed  only  if  the  rates 
were  unreasonable.  It  was  shown  that  the 
reasonableness  of  these  rates  has  been  regu- 
larly submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  will  shortly,  be  determined  by 
this  tribunal  created  by  Congress  for  that  very 
purpose. 

As  to  the  power  of  the  Corporation  to  put 
its  competitors  out  of  business,  it  was  shown 
that  its  principal  competitors  are  proportion 
ately  as  well  equipped  and  financed  as  the 
Corporation  ;  that  while  it  has  some  advantages 
over  them,  they  have  some  advantages  over  it ; 
that  its  principal  competitors  are  proportion- 
Ihe   I'niteil   States,  and   with   respect  to  prac- 
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lioally  all  the  markets,  sonic  of  tliom  :ire  as 
favorably  situated  as  the  Corporation ;  that 
it  could  not  war  on  one  competitor  without 
involving  all:  could  not  confine  a  warfare  to 
a  single  competitor,  a  single  product  or  a 
single  locality ;  and  that  in  any  warfare  its  loss 
would  he  proportionate  to  theirs.  One  of  its 
principal  competitors  summed  up  the  situation 
by  saying  that  "it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Steel  Corporation  to  put  its  competitors  out  of 
business  without  committing  suicide'".  Rep- 
resentatives of  both  large  and  small  competi- 
tors testified  to  this  situation. 

Approval   by    Congress,    Bureau    of 
Corporations  and  Roosevelt. 

In  conclusion,  attention  is  called  to  tlie  fact 
that  the  Government  investigated  the  subsidi- 
aries of  the  Steel  Corporation  from  1898  till 
1901  through  a  commission  appointed  by  Act 
of  Congress,  and  that  this  same  commission 
investigated  the  Corporation  immediately  after 
it  was  organized ;  that  the  Government  again 
investigated  the  Corporation  and  all  its  sub- 
sidiaries through  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
from  1905  till  1907.  It  does  not  appear  that 
these  investigations  disclosed  any  illegality. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations who  conducted  the  1905-7  investiga- 
tion testified  that  his  examination  was  as 
thorough  and  complete  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  it;  that  he  found  no  violation  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Act,  and  so  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Roosevelt  testified  that  the  Attorney 
General  advised  him  in  November,  1907,  that 
so  far  as  the  Department  of  Justice  was  con- 
cerned, no  reason  e.xisted  for  believing  that 
the  Steel  Corporation  was  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion under  the  Anti-Trust  Act. 

The    Corporation    has    kept    the    public    and 


the  Government  fully  informed  as  to  its 
course  of  conduct  and  as  to  its  policies  evii 
since  it  was  organized;  and  in  the  matter  oi 
tlie  purchase  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  i.\ 
Railroad  Company  in  particular,  it  iuformii] 
tlie  President  before-hand  of  its  proposed  ac- 
tion and  of  the  reasons  therefor,  and  only 
proceeded  after  being  advised  that  the  Govern- 
ment saw  no  reason  for  objecting  thereto. 

Meanwhile,  relying  on  the  apparent  approval 
of  the  Government  and  the  public,  the  Cor- 
poration has  gone  on  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  development  of  it^ 
domestic  and  foreign  trade  to  the  manifest 
advantage  of  its  employees,  its  customers  an  I 
the  general  public,  and  without  injury  to  it- 
competitors  or  others :  and  in  the  same  faith 
and  confidence,  over  150,000  persons  have  in 
vested  their  savings  in  its  stock,  includiil 
among  whom  are  some  50,000  of  its  employee^. 
It  is  claimed  that  these  circumstances  indicate 
a  contemporaneous  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
integrity  of  the  organization  and  management 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  by  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  judge,  and  that  such  judgment  ought 
not  to  be  overturned  at  this  late  date  after 
rights  of  so  important  a  character  have  grown 
up  in  reliance  tliereon. 

Throughout  tlie  brief  it  is  contended  by 
counsel  for  the  defense  that  the  testimony  ot" 
large  numbers  of  witnesses,  including  custom- 
ers, and  competitors  of  the  Corporation,  con- 
clusively shows  that  the  conduct  of  the  Cor- 
poration has  been  uniformly  open  and  fair 
and  not  injurious  to  customers  or  competitor- 
_or  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests;  and  th.it 
the  Corporation  neither  possesses  nor  has  at- 
tempted to  exercise  a  monopoly;  also  that  it 
has  not  restrained,  but  on  the  contrary,  ha^ 
promoted  and  extended,  trade  and  commerce. 
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PR1<SIDKN  r  FARRl'.LL  ON  WAR  AND 
l-XPOR'l-   IRADK. 


By   James    A.    Farrell,    President    of    the  U.    S.    Steel    Corporation    and    Chairman 
of  The  National  Foreign  Trade    Council. 


One  wrck  ni  the  luirijpciiii  war  diU  luuii.- 
to  convince  tlio  American  people  that  for- 
eign iriiile  is  necessary  to  oin-  domestic 
prosperity  than  ten  years  of  academic  dis- 
cussion, 

Our  people  have  learned  that  a  larger 
outlet  i.s  necessary  for  their  products  and 
that  grain  and  cottmi  could  be  aflfectcd  in 
a  dislocation  of  the  world's  markets,  al- 
though little  thought  has  heretofore  been 
given,  natiou:ill\-.  to  the  vital  importance 
to  tlie  Country,  as  a  whole,  of  a  greater 
diversilication  of  exports  and  wider  mar- 
kets. 

Among  the  current  economic  fallacies 
is  that,  with  the  present  elimination  of  sev- 
eral of  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Eu- 
rope as  sources  of  supply,  the  neutral  con- 
suming markets  of  the  world,  must  look 
to  the  United  States  for  their  requirements. 
Manufacturers  and  merchants  have  been  ex- 
horted to  expand  their  trade  activities  in 
markets  supposedly  vacated  by  the  war- 
ring nations.  Many  articles  are  written 
which  indicate  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
conduct  of  the  world's  business,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  generally  recognized  that 
the  changed  conditions,  as  a  result  of  the 
shock  to  the  financial  and  credit  systems 
of  the  world,  involve  more  than  a  casual 
survey  of  the  inter-trade  relations  of  all 
nations. 

Hankers  have  learned  that  credit  is  an 
international  commodity,  and  producers, 
whether  engaged  in  farming  or  manufac- 
turing, are  now  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
it  requires  an  exchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween countries  to  maintain  equilibrium  of 
.gold  exchange. 

It  is  apparent  that  even  a  neutral  nation 
cannot  materially  profit  when  a  world-wide 
contraction  exists  of  the  mechanism  of 
credit  and  the  cost  of  foreign  exchange. 
The  problems  at  present  confronting  the 
export  and  import  trade  of  the  United 
States  are  largely  due  to  the  inability  of 
foreign  buyers  to  finance  transactions  on 
a  credit  basis,  due  to  straightened  finan- 
cial conditions  in  many  export  markets. 
This   !■;   particularly   Ihe   case   with    some   of 


the  larger  South  American  countries,  whose 
governments,  in  order  to  avoid  general 
bankruptcy,  declared  moratoria,  resulting 
in  decreased  buying  power,  wdiich  can  be 
stimulated  only  by  the  establishment  of 
credits  from  the  proceeds  of  their  exported 
products. 

When  hostilities  forced  the  luiropean 
merchant  fleets  to  remain  within  the  har- 
bors of  the  world,  not  only  was  our  over- 
sea trade  abruptly  halted,  but  the  resultant 
shock  to  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  sea  ports 
disrupted  the  railroads  and  dislocated  do- 
mestic commerce,  as  well  as  clogging  the 
arteries   of  transportation   and  finance. 

Manufacturers  who  export  a  portion  of 
their  product  were  compelled  to  curtail  op- 
erations. The  workman  who  performs  his 
task  with  no  thought  as  to  whether  his 
handiwork  was  being  sold  in  Indiana  or  in 
India,  suddenly  found  that  its  destination 
was   of  vital   concern. 

Manufacturers  engaged  in  wdiat  they  con- 
sidered purely  domestic  business,  and  who 
had  not  long  been  indiflferent  to  the  neces- 
sity of  fostering  American  foreign  com- 
merce, were,  in  many  instances  deprived  of 
the  foreign  materials  essential  to  fabrica- 
tion  of  their  product. 

Farmers  seeking  customary  loans  to 
move  their  crops,  encountered  a  money 
stringency  resulting  from  demands  for  gold 
to  satisfy  maturing  American  indebtedness 
in  Europe  which  could  not  be  liquidated  by 
merchandise. 

Our  Commerce,  supposedly  neutral,  suf- 
fered as  though  it  were  that  of  a  belliger- 
ent. The  utmost  exertions  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  finance  and  industry  were 
brought  into  play. 

Just  when  a  resumption  of  former  pros- 
perity seemed  assured  because  of  our  boun- 
tiful crops,  it  became  necessary  to  apply 
for  the  first  time  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Currency  .\.ct.  Deprived  of  its 
normal  outlets  for  cotton  and  other  nat- 
ural commodities,  as  well  as  manufactures, 
the  nation  was  literally  over-stocked  with 
commodities   of  all  kinds. 
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The  initial  severity  of  this  congestion  was 
to  some  extent  relieved  by  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  laws  permitting  the  trans- 
fer to  American  registry  of  foreign-built 
ships  and  the  creation  of  a  Government 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

At  present,  there  is  no  lack  of  shipping 
facilities,  as  there  are  more  ships  than  car- 
goes to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Our  trade 
is  not  halted  through  lack  of  transportation, 
but  we  should  analyze  this  apparent  se- 
curity. 

The  greater  part  of  our  oversea  com- 
merce is  still  being  carried  in  foreign  ships, 
and  is  therefore  vulnerable  to  the  hazards 
of  war.  Up  to  the  present,  seventy-seven 
foreign-built  vessels,  aggregating  275,000 
tons,  have  been  transferred  to  American 
register,  a  comparatively  small  number, 
when  it  is  considered  that  upwards  of  2,- 
500,000  of  foreign  flag  tonnage  is  owned  by 
Americans;  but  many  more  vessels  would 
doubtless  be  transferred  to  the  American 
flag,  if  prudent  revision  of  our  navigation 
laws  were  made,  rendering  operation  of 
American  vessels  possible  on  a  basis  fairly 
competitive  with  ships  of  other  nations 
and,  until  this  is  done,  capital  cannot  be 
expected  to  purchase  or  build  ships  and 
operate  them  at  a  loss  in  oversea  trade. 
We  need  more  liberal  navigation  laws,  rath- 
er than   subsidies. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  our  exports  normally 
go  to  Europe.  (The  condition  of  that  mar- 
ket needs  no  description).  About  twelve 
per  cent  is  consumed  by  Latin-American 
countries,  whose  purchasing  power  has 
shrunk  on  account  of  curtailed  European 
investment.  In  normal  times,  Canada  buys 
from   us   more   than  all   of   Latin-.A.merica. 

Our  products  go  to  all  nations  of  the 
world,  but  more  largely  to  Europe  than  to 
South  America,  Africa,  Australasia,  and  the 
Far   East. 

Satisfactory  results  will  be  achieved  by 
systematic  pursuit  of  trade  in  those  prod- 
ucts which  we  can  reasonably  expect  to 
sell  in  competitive  oversea  markets  during 
times  of  peace  or  war,  and  while  there  is 
no  immediate  prospect  of  materially  ex- 
tending our  trade  with  many  countries, 
owing  to  financial  conditions  and  curtail- 
ment of  purchasing  power,  there  is,  never- 
theless, an  opportimity  to  systematically 
r.rganize  selling  connections  and,  through 
■  o-opcralion  between  our  bankers  and  man- 
iiiacturcrs,  it  should  be  possible  to  establish 


a  reasonable  system  of  credits,  since  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least.  Europe  is  in  no  better  position 
than  the  United  States  to  finance  their  cus- 
tomers, and,  meanwhile,  we  can  be  adapt- 
ing our  commercial  and  financial  machinery 
to  creating  a  larger  exchange  of  values  with 
the  countries  with  whom  we  trade,  since,  as 
far  as  concerns  South  American  countrir- 
it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  our  financial 
and  credit  operations  before  any  material 
improvement  in  our  trade  with  those  coun- 
tries can  be  realized. 

The  financing  of  foreign  trade  now  rests 
largely  with  the  European  bankers,  espec- 
ially trade  between  this  country  and  South 
America  and  Asia.  The  currency  of  world 
commerce  is  the  bill  of  exchange  on  Lon- 
don, and  high  rates  of  exchange  prevailing 
since  the  war  began  have  laid  a  heavy 
burden  upon  our  exporters.  The  Latin- 
American  Trade  Committee  of  business 
men  appointed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Redfield,  has  recently  reported  on  the  dis- 
advantages of  this  system,  in  so  far  as  it 
operates  against  the  discharge  of  our  in- 
debtedness to  South  America  by  means  of 
increased   exports. 

Our  experience  at  home  should  help  us  in 
shaping  the  course  of  our  foreign  trade. 

Nothing  has  been  more  characteristic  of 
the  development  of  our  country  than  the 
establishment  of  banks  by  business  men,  to 
provide  the  accommodation  required  by 
their  particular  lines  of  industry.  Thus  far, 
our  foreign  trade  has  been  conducted  with- 
out our  own  banks  and  without  adequate 
facilities  for  discount  and  rediscount  of  bills 
based  upon  transactions  in  oversea  com- 
merce. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  permits  both 
the  discount  privilege  for  foreign  paper  and 
the  establishment  abroad  of  branches  of 
national  banks.  When  such  branches  have 
been  established,  a  new  and  purely  Ameri- 
can facility  will  be  added  to  our  foreign 
trade  resources.  Pending  this,  it  is  hoped 
that  reasonable  accommodation  will  be  ex- 
tended by  banking  institutions,  and  recipro- 
cal balances  established  between  the  United 
States  and,  especially,  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  has  been  de- 
scribed as  designed  to  make  credit  avail- 
able to  every  man  with  energy  and  assets, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  true 
of  the  foreign  aspect  of  our  banking  also. 
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W'c  know  from  llie  experience  of  the  for- 
eign branches  of  European  banks  that  time 
and  experience  are  necessary  to  develop  the 
efficiency  and  extensive  resources  of  such 
institutions.  Bankers  are  not  needed  in  for- 
eign markets  merely  to  buy  and  sell  cx- 
oliange,  but  to  do  business  in  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  located  and  to  assist  in 
developing  their  resources  and  promoting 
exports,  imports  and  investment. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  Ecd- 
oral  Reserve  Board  will  permit  national 
banks,  with  their  definite  domestic  respon- 
sibilities, to  engage,  through  their  foreign 
branches,  in  the  diversified  enterprises  by 
which  European  banks,  organized  solely 
for  foreign  business,  seek  to  aid  the  for- 
eign  trade   of   their   nations. 

Except  for  the  early  dislocation  of  trade 
caused  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Great 
Britain  has,  despite  the  war,  continued  her 
foreign  trade  with  little  interruption,  large- 
ly because  of  the  effective  emergency  meas- 
ures promptly  adopted  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment; whereas  we  seem  to  be  in  an  un- 
fortunate position,  in  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system,  which  promises  so  much  for 
the  future,  has  not  as  yet  been  established. 

Xevertheless,  it  should  be  impressed  up- 
on our  bankers,  as  well  as  upon  our  mer- 
cliants  and  manufacturers,  that,  unless  some 
steps  are  taken  to  insure  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuance and  development  of  our  foreign 
trade,  there  will  be  an  unfavorable  effect 
upon  our  domestic  situation. 

We  should  keep  our  commercial  pores 
open  by  facilitat-ng  trade,  and  in  this  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  will  undoubtedly 
be  of  great  assistance,  if  representations 
are  made  by  merchants  and  manufacturers 
looking  to  the  Board  taking  up  the  ques- 
tion with  the  bankers  of  the  nation. 

Many  countries  are  now  turning  to  the 
United  States  for  funds.  Future  opportun- 
ities in  foreign  markets  for  our  manufac- 
ture may  be  seriously  lessened  unless  in- 
vestment  develops. 

Our  economic  position  does  not,  of 
■course,  warrant  loaning  large  sums  abroad 
simply  for  interest  returns  and,  while  the 
demands  of  domestic  industries  come  first, 
foreign  investment  may  later  prove  to  be 
equivalent  to  domestic  investment,  in  so  far 
as  it  will  result  in  a  continued  demand  for 
our  goods  and  employment  of  our  work- 
men. 

Export   statisti."-   ilinin-   Oclobcr   show  a 


gain  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year  and,  although  much  of  this  represents 
shipments  of  so-called  war  munitions,  there 
is  a  large  movement  of  foodstuffs,  which 
will  relieve  some  of  our  indebtedness  to 
Europe  and  correspondingly  affect  ex- 
change. 

The  American  Manufacturers  Export  As- 
sociation has  accomplished  much  in  for- 
eign trade  developments.  The  purpose  of 
their  meeting  is  to  endeavor  to  solve  those 
problems  which  the  manufacturer  or  ex- 
porter individually  cannot  solve  and  which 
require  collective  action  and  national  unity 
of  purpose. 

Joining  with  the  Pan-American  Society 
of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
Asiatic  Association,  you  called  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention,  held  in 
Washington  last  May. 

The  published  proceedings  of  that  meet- 
ing constitute  the  most  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  our  foreign  trade  problems  to  be 
found  within  the  covers  of  any  book. 

That  the  spirit  of  the  conference  might  be 
carried  out  in  co-ordinating  the  industrial, 
commercial,  transportation  and  financial  in- 
terests identified  with  the  foreign  trade  ac- 
tivities of  the  nation,  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  was  created,  which  body  is 
composed  of  upwards  of  fifty  merchants, 
manufacturers,  bankers,  railroad  and  steam- 
ship men,  representing  all  sections  of  the 
country  affected  by  foreign  trade,  to  con- 
sider such  problems  as  arise  from  time  to 
time. 

The  C.juncil  has,  at  the  suggestion  of 
various  Government  Departments,  appoint- 
ed committees  to  confer  upon  and  assist  in 
devising  measures  to  relieve  the  situation 
caused  by  the  war,  such  as  the  ship  registry 
bill,  the  war  risk  insurance  bill,  the  consid- 
eration of  judicious  revision  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  and  the  promotion  of  Latin- 
American  trade. 

Such  co-operation  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  business  representatives  should 
assist  in  solving  many  of  the  problems  con- 
cerning our   foreign   trade. 

The  security  and  orderly  development  of 
our  foreign  trade  depends  largely  upon  the 
participation  of  an  increasing  number  of 
smaller  manufacturers  and  greater  diversi- 
fication  of  our  export  trade. 

As  long  as  it  concerns  only  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  large  interests,  for- 
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eign  trade  \v-ll  never  be  tlie  object  of  na- 
tional solicitude.  Probably  the  most  im- 
portant committee  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Council  is  that  on  methods  by  which  the 
smaller  manufacturers  can  more  economic- 
ally and  effectively  enter  foreign  markets. 
The  reduction  of  unnecessary  expenses  of 
representation    and    elimination    n{     useless 


cflfort   is   imperative. 

It  is  impossible  to  develop  a  growing  and 
important  foreign  trade  without  business 
co-operation.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  of  everyone  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  to  carry  on  the  constructive  work 
now  being  done  by  tlie  commercial  indus- 
trial, transportation  and  financial  organiza- 
tions interested. 


TOPICAL  TALKS  ON  IRON. 


XX.     Productive    Capacity   the    United    States. 


Statements  involving  the  total  productive 
capacity  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
the  United  States  are  often  made  which  are 
quite  misleading.  When  it  is  said  that  the 
industry,  or  a  particular  branch  of  the  indus- 
try, is  operating  at  a  certain  percentage 
of  its  capacity,  the  statement  implies  a 
tonnage  basis  for  the  capacity,  for  the  pro- 
duction is  a  definite  tonnage  and  the  per- 
centage must  refer  to  the  relation  between 
that  tonnage  and  the  total  tonnage  capacity. 
Usually  such  percentage  statements  arc  ar- 
rived at  by  other  means,  as  by  noting 
whether  a  plant  is  operating  at  full  time 
or  only  so  many  days  per  week,  but  such 
comparisons  can  hardly  be  accurate.  A 
Bessemer  plant  operating  four  days  a  week, 
for  instance,  is  not  likely  to  blow  its  heats 
as  rapidly  as  if  the  plant  was  crowded  with 
business. 

Statements  of  this  sort  even  tliough  tech- 
nically correct  are  apt  to  be  misunderstood 
through  the  terms  not  being  precisely 
stated  or  correctly  understood.  Thus,  to 
suppose  a  case,  let  each  branch  of  the  fin- 
ished steel  trade,  wire,  tin  plate,  pipe,  etc., 
be  operating  at  precisely  50%  of  its  particu- 
lar rolling  or  finishing  capacity.  As  the 
steel  industry  is  normally  constituted,  the 
steel  making  departments  would  not  in 
such  event  be  operating  at  50%  of  their 
capacity,  in  order  to  supply  the  steel,  but 
rather  at  something  like  60%,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  normal  alignment  is  for  there 
to  be  a  considerable  excess  of  finishing  ca- 
pacity. It  requires  a  long  time  to  build  a 
steel  plant,  and  finishing  capacity  cannot 
be  increased  or  restricted  at  will,  and  it 
cannot  be  determined  in  advance  how  the 
steel  demand  will  be  allotted  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches.  Suppose  that  in  one  year 
rails  comprise  a  given  percentage  of  the 
total    finished    steel    output,    and    wire    an- 


other percentage;  in  the  following  years  the 
rail  percentage  may  decrease  and  the  wire 
percentage  increase.  If  steel  making  and 
steel  finishing  capacity  were  precisely  bal- 
anced there  would  be  times  when  some 
branches  would  be  unable  to  supply  the 
full  demand  and  others  would  suffer  from 
lack  of  orders,  the  result  being  that  some 
steel  making  capacity  would  be  idle.  Hence 
it  is  normal  in  arranging  any  plant  or  group 
of  plants  that  the  finishing  capacity  is  in 
excess  of  the  steel  making  capacity.  If. 
therefore,  one  ascertains  the  percentage  of 
its  capacity  at  which  each  finishing  depart- 
ment is  operating,  the  average  of  the  per- 
centages is  not  the  rate  at  which  the  steel 
mdustry  as  a  whole  is  operating,  for  with 
such  a  conception  of  the  condition  it  would 
never  be  possible  for  the  industry  to  operate 
at  100%.  The  best  statement,  therefore, 
applicable  to  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole, 
IS  a  statement  based  on  ingot  capacity,  and 
sometimes  such  statements  appear  high,  be- 
cause the  finishing  departments,  taken  sepa- 
rately, do  not  appear  to  be  running  at  an 
average  percentage  as  high. 

Even  in  an  individual  plant,  however, 
there  is  considerable  latitude  in  stating  ca- 
pacity. There  should  be  a  normal  capacity, 
such  as  would  be  exceeded  when  things 
work  out  exceptionally  well,  but  would  not 
be  equalled  when  minor  disturbances  oc- 
curred. Even  the  weather  has  a  great  in- 
fluence. .V  plant  operated  otherwise  to 
best  advantage  throughout  the  year  would 
turn  out  a  much  greater  tonnage  in  March 
and  October  than  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary or  July  and  August. 

Even  in  estimating  the  total  capacity  in 
any  one  branch  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try there  is  room  for  considerable  leeway. 
With  blast  furnaces,  there  is  always  a  large 
number  that  may   be   found   fit   or  unfit  ac- 
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conliii};  to  CDiiinu'rcial  and  other  conclitiotis. 
ll  the  furnace  is  idle  it  is  easy  to  count  it 
as  part  of  the  country's  capacity,  l)Ut  it  may 
Ik-  found  that  in  a  time  of  very  consider- 
able prosperity  it  is  still  impossible  for  the 
furnace  to  operate.  Observation  over  a 
Ioul;  period  of  years  shows  that  it  is  the 
custom  to  overestimate  the  country's  blast 
furnace  capacity  when  the  industry  is  run- 
uiii;j;  light,  but  to  take  the  thing  on  the  prop- 
er basis,  or  possibly  even  to  underestimate 
the  capacity,  when  the  industry  is  busy.  In 
inactixe  times  the  capacities  of  all  the  fur- 
naces in  physical  e.\istence  is  fre(|uently 
added  up.  giving  a  total  of  pig  iron  that 
could  never  be  made  in  a  year,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  Again,  when 
the  industry  is  running  full,  turning  out  all 
the  iron  it  can.  there  frequently  appear  state- 
ments that  in  the  previous  dull  period  the 
furnaces  were  relined  and  repaired,  so  that 
in  this  period  of  activity  they  are  making 
more  than  their  normal  amount,  and  will 
not  be  able  to  make  as  much  iron  in  future 
as   they   are   making  at   the   moment. 

In  any  event,  the  stated  capacity  must  be 
in  relation  to  prices  offered  for  pig  iron, 
and  prices  that  must  be  paid  for  raw  mater- 
ials, and  no  precise  basis-  can  ever  be 
reached,  because  a  strong  element  of  pre- 
diction is  involved.  In  active  times  a  fur- 
nace supposed  to  be  fit  might  find  advances 
in  coke  and  ore  so  great  that  the  advance 
in  pig  iron  would  not  be  sufficient  to  per- 
mit of  profitable  operation. 

Assuming  a  condition  of  general  pros- 
perity the  probability  is  that  the  present 
blast  furnaces  in  the  United  States  would 
be  capable  of  making  about  3.S,000.000  tons 
of  pig  iron  a  year,  while  the  theoretical 
capacity  ascertained  by  adding  the  indivi- 
dual capacities  of  all  the  stacks,  with  no 
allowances  even  for  relining.  would  be  con- 


siderably in  excess     of  411,000,000  tons. 

The  question  of  the  steel  ingot  makiiiK 
capacity  of  the  United  States  is  likewse 
surrounded  with  doubts.  There  is  consider- 
able Bessemer  capacity  which  will  probably 
never  be  utilized,  the  total  demand  for 
Bessemer  steel  not  being  sufficient,  even  at 
a  lime  when  there  is  a  scarcity  ai  upon- 
hearth  steel,  .\gain,  there  are  i)lants  using 
the  pig  and  scrap  process  that  would  have 
a  certain  output  when  scrap  is  plentiful  and 
a  large  scrap  percentage  can  be  used,  that 
would  reduce  the  scrap  percentage,  and  thus 
cut  down  the  steel  output  somewhat,  when 
scrap  became  scarce  and  high,  even  though 
the  market  price  of  scrap  should  be  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  market  price  of 
pig  iron,  because  the  works  would  be  ac- 
tually paying  the  scrap  price,  while  it  would 
not  be  paying  the  pig  iron  price  through 
being  itself  a  pig  iron  producer. 

The  total  production  of  steel  ingots  and 
castings  in  the  United  States  in  1912  was 
31,2.S1.303  gross  tbns.  and  in  1913,  31,300,874 
tons.  During  the  major  portion  of  each 
year  the  open-hearth  steel  departments  ran 
full,  but  at  no  time  was  tlie  full  Bessemer 
capacity  employed.  Assuming  full  demand 
throughout  the  year  for  open-hearth,  and 
the  proportion  of  Bessemer  demand  that 
would  be  expected  from  the  present  views 
of  buyers  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  descriptions  of  steel,  a  capacity  of  be- 
tween 34,000,000  and  35,000,000  tons  may 
l)e  assumed,  but  here  again  an  element  of 
prediction  enters,  for  if  the  demand  ran 
largely  to  rails,  structural  shapes,  plates, 
etc..  the  proportion  of  Bessemer  steel  that 
could  be  sold  would  be  reduced,  whereas 
if  the  demand  ran  disproportionately  to- 
wards merchant  bars,  wire  and  tin  plate  the 
proportion  of  Bessemer  steel  that  could  be 
sold  would  be  increased. 
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THE  SITUATION, 

The  iron  and  steel  market  is  not  in  a 
state  of  stagnation;  it  is  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete prostration.  The  closing  fortnight  of 
October  witnessed  an  absence  of  buying, 
of  specifying  on  contracts,  and  of  general 
interest  in  the  market  on  the  part  not 
only  of  buyers  but  even  of  sellers,  that  cer- 
tainly has  never  before  been  witnessed  in 
the  history  of  the  steel  trade,  now  some 
quarter  century  old.  In  earlier  years,  when 
wrought  iron  was  the  controlling  factor,  in- 
stead of  steel,  some  parallel  to  present  con- 
ditions may  have  existed  for  periods  in 
1878,  long  remembered  as  a  phenomenally 
bad  year  although,  naturally  enough  per- 
haps, followed  the  next  year  by  one  of  the 
greatest  booms,  if  not  the  greatest,  in  all 
iron  and  steel  market  history.  Taking  up 
the  great  industrial  depression  of  the  ei,Qli- 
teen  nineties,  picking  out  the  worst  of  those 
years,  1896.  and  the  worst  period  in  that 
year,  one  does  not  find  a  parallel  to  what 
has  occurred,  or  rather  has  failed  to  occur, 
in  the  past  fortnight.  The  reference  to 
1878  having  been  a  phenomenally  bad  year, 
immediately  followed  by  a  boom  year,  fur- 
nishes no  basis  in  itself  for  predicting  much 
better  things  next  year,  though  the  refer- 
ence contains  a  suggestion.  There  was  a 
similar  boom  in  189Q,  but  while  1879  was 
preceded  by  a  year  in  which  pig  iron  pro- 
duction was  less  than  in  three  much  earlier 
years,  1872.  1873  and  1874.  the  boom  year 
1899  was  immediately  preceded  by  two 
years  which  while  dull  each  broke  all  pre- 
vious records  for  pig  iron  production.  It 
was  a  sudden  change  from  1878  to  1879.  but 
the  change  from  1896  to  1899  was  slow. 

The  rate  of  steel  production  at  the  be- 
ginning of  November  is  approximately  405« 
of  the  capacity.  Only  in  very  exceptional 
instances,  as  when  many  mills  have  been 
closed  over  the  Christmas  holidays,  or  when 
there  has  been  a  sudden  but  largely  tem- 
porarily closing  by  reason  of  a  panic,  has 
the  percentage  rate  fallen  so  low.  The 
steel  mills  have  never  run  for  more  than 
three  consecutive  months  at  a  lower  rate 
than  50%  of  capacity. 

There  is  no  definitely  established  price 
situation.  Prices  are  not  a  consideration. 
Usually  in  dull  periods  they  are  an  issue, 
and   a   very    important   one.    but   at    present 


tlie  buyers  have  nothing  like  a  definite  po- 
sition. They  are  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
act,  not  a  chance  to  buy  at  certain  prices. 
Indeed,  with  many  products  it  is  a  question 
where  the  market  price  really  stands. 
There  is  actually  not  enough  business  of- 
fered, in  some  instances,  to  disclose  at  what 
prices  mills  would  be  willing  to  sell.  The 
great  majority  of  producers  have  nominal 
asking  prices,  which  they  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  be  tempted  to  cut  in  an  efTort  to 
start  business  moving. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  quote  prices  rep- 
resentative of  what  may  be  the  market,  our 
pig  iron  prices  make  a  composite  price  30 
cents  a  ton  lower  than  a  month  ago,  com- 
posite finished  steel  standing  20  cents  per 
100  lbs.  or  40  cents  a  net  ton  lower  than  a 
month  ago. 

Trends  in  the  Trade. 

.\  month  ago  we  said.  "In  strictly  new 
buying  there  is  no  trend,  as  this  has  been  at 
an  extremely  low  rate  for  several  weeks." 
That  statement  now  proves  to  have  been  ill- 
advised,  for  it  is  quite  apparent  that  strictly 
new  buying  was  at  a  less  rate  at  the  close  of 
October  than  at  the  close  of  September,  so 
that  there  probably  vv'as  a  downward  trend 
then,  though  the  total  movement  was  so 
light  that  the  trend  was  not  discernible. 

The  practical  absence  of  new  buying  does 
not  imply  an  entire  absence  of  business. 
There  is  business  being  placed,  in  the  form 
of  specifications  against  contracts,  but  the 
volume  is  light.  In  approximately  the  or- 
der named — standard  steel  pipe,  bars,  wire 
products,  sheets,  tin  plates,  structural 
shapes,  plates,  rails — specifications  for  fin- 
ished steel  products  are  being  placed  at 
rates  equivalent  to  from  about  .S0%  down 
to  about  10%  of  capacity.  The  average  of 
all  is  probably  less  than  30%.  The  rate  of 
steel  production  being,  as  already  stated, 
about  40%.  the  trend  in  it  is  downward, 
towards  a  rate  of  saj'  30%. 

The  trend  of  prices  is  of  course  down- 
wards, but  the  fact  is  not  particularly  sig- 
nificant. Such  prices  as  are  developed  are 
on  extremely  limited  transactions.  They  dis- 
close an  extremely  limited  absorptive  capac- 
ity, but  from  observing  how  small  is  the  ten- 
dency of  mills  to  cut  prices,  relative  to  their 
needs  for  tonnage,  and  considering  p'so  that 
their  manufacturing  costs  per  ton  zn  neces- 
sarily   iiirreaseil    liy    such    liuht    operations, 
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anil  taking  sonic  account  also  of  their  ciu- 
pliatic  statements  that  they  see  no  reason 
(or  prices  to  be  cut  in  these  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, we  cannot  commit  ourselves 
positively  to  the  view  that  there  is  a  clear 
and  important  downward  trend  in  prices. 
While  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  market 
is  shown  to  be  very  small,  the  supplying  ca- 
pacity may  be  found  almost  equally  small. 
In  other  words,  we  do  not  know  that  a 
really  large  volume  of  steel  would  become 
available,  were  orders  offered  at  present  or 
somewhat  lower  prices.  We  may  suspect 
that  the  mills  would  be  ready  to  sell,  but  we 
cannot  be  as  sure  of  that  as  we  usually  can 
be  in  an  ordinary  period  of  market  dullness 
The  present  situation  is  extraordinary  in 
nearly  all  respects. 


Export  Trade. 

There  has  lately  appeared  a  very  sharp 
export  demand  for  a  variety  of  goods  manu- 
factured from  steel.  Almost  spectacular  in 
its  character  has  been  the  demand  for 
motor  trucks  and  for  lathes  and  a  few  other 
descriptions  of  machine  tools,  there  being 
even  some  demand  from  Germany,  though 
as  a  rule  the  demand  for  such  goods  is  from 
England,  France  and  Russia,  in  the  order 
named. 

The  export  demand  for  regular  steel  mill 
products  has  perhaps  increased  a  trifle,  but 
in  general  the  total  is  still  well  below  the 
relatively  light  rate  that  obtained  for  a  few 
months  before  the  war.  Of  greatest  inter- 
est is  the  continued  demand  for  barb  wire, 
chiefly    from    England.     This    demand    has 
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(.•\veraged  from  daily  quotations;  at  Philadelphia,    Buffalo,    Cleveland    and    Chicago, 
prices   are   delivered) 

•  No.  2  fdy Ferro-     Fur- 
Bessemer,  Basic,  No.  2  fdy,   Basic    No.  2X   fdy.  Cleve-     Chi-      Birm-  mangan-  nace 
Valley Phila.   Phila.  Buffalo,  land.     cago.     ingham.     ese.*    cokef 


1913- 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  . 
Mar.  . 
April  . 
May  . . 
June  . . 
July  .. 
Aug.  . 
Sept.  . 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  . 
Dec.    . 


17.25 
17.25 
17.20 
17.00 
17.00 
16.34 
15.86 
15.63 
15.75 
15.67 
15.23 
14.95 


16.50 
16.43 
16.14 
15.87 
15.25 
14.50 
14.40 
14.09 
14.00 
13.97 
13.28 
12.83 


17.50 
17.12 
16.60 
15.66 
14.73 
14.18 
13.88 
13.94 
14.00 
13.83 
13.57 
13.38 


18.00 
17.75 
17.50 
17.00 
16.50 
16.50 
15.90 
15.25 
15.25 
15.25 
15.13 
14.75 


18.49 
18.23 
17.81 
17.49 
16.77 
16.26 
15.66 
15.56 
15.97 
15.94 
15.61 
14.98 


17.50 
17.22 
16.79 
15.96 
15.58 
14.43 
14.01 
14.20 
14.25 
14.25 
13.96 
13.32 


17.75 
17.44 
16.75 
15.41 
15.56 
14.95 
14.68 
14.50 
14.55 
14.73 
14.35 
13.76 


18.48 
17.87 
17.75 
17.60 
16.67 
16.24 
15.38 
15.44 
15.50 
15.50 
15.43 
14.83 


13.72 
13.46 
13.04 
12.60 
11.74 
10.89 
10.50 
10.85 
11.20 
11.48 
10.80 
10.50 


65.00 
65.00 
64.00 
61.00 
61.00 
61.00 
59.00 
56.70 
54.50 
50.28 
50.00 
47.00 


3.85 
2.60 
2.47 
2.20 
2.15 
2.20 
2.50 
2.50 
2.37 
2.10 
1.88 
1.77 


Year    .    16.26 

1914— 
Jan.    ..    14.06 


16.56       15.13        15.37        16.39        11.73        57.87 


Feb.  . 

Mar. 
April 
May   . 
June  . 
July  . 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


14.13 
14.20 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
13.97 


12.51 
13.31 
13.05 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
12.88 


13.00 
13.31 
13.25 
13.25 

13.17 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
12.89 


14.25 
14.00 
14.10 
14.25 
14.10 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


14.69 
14.88 
15.00 
15.00 
14.91 
14.51 
14.40 
14.2S 
14.68 
14.29 


12.76 
13.02 
13.38 
13.75 
13.57 
13.01 
13.00 
13.18 
13.25 
12.74 


13.30 
13.56 
13.75 
14.21 

14.25 
14.35 
13.81 
13.75 
13.75 
13.73 


14.35 
14.46 
14.75 
14.75 
14.68 
14.21 
14.38 
14.44 
13.85 
13.48 


*  Contract  price,  f.o.b.  Baltimore;  tPrompt,  f.o.b.  Connellsville 
t  Spot  shipment;  no  contract  market. 


10.63 
10.52 
10.75 
10.52 
10.50 
10.29 
10.06 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
ovens. 


43.42 
38.33 
38.40 
38.00 
38.00 
38.00 
37.50 


1.88 
1.90 
1.92 

i.ao 

1.83 
1.80 

1.75 


lU.OOt  1.74 
83.00  1.70 
6S.0O       1.65 
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run  well  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  tons, 
and  to  the  close  of  October  has  shown  no 
abatement. 

Conspicuous  on  account  of  tlie  complete 
prostration  in  South  American  countries 
are  some  enquiries  now  coming  from  that 
continent  for  some  steel  products,  particu- 
larly sheets,  but  it  is  the  general  view  that 
nothing  large  by  way  of  export  trade  for 
South  America  can  he  expected  for  some 
time. 

Steel    Corporation    Earnings. 

The  meeting  of  the  steel  corporation  di- 
rectors, of  October  27th  was  awaited  with 
unusual  interest,  as  it  was  generally  ex- 
pected the  common  dividend  w'ould  be  cut. 
For  two  quarters  the  corporation  had  paid 
the  common  dividend  of  l;4%  almost 
wholly  out  of  surplus  and  it  was  recognized 
that  such  a  policy  could  not  be  continued 
to   another   quarter  unless   there   were   such 


promises  of  improved  lousiness  as  to  sug- 
gest that  that  would  be  the  last  occasion 
upon  which  this  surplus  would  have  to  be 
drawn  upon,  and  instead  of  there  being 
promise  of  improvement  it  was  obvious  that 
fourth-quarter  earnings  would  show  a  de- 
crease from  whatever  should  be  shown  for 
third  quarter. 

The  expectation  was  not  disappointed,  as 
the  common  dividend  was  cut  from  1>4%  to 
Vz'^'/r .  The  reduced  dividend  precisely  ab- 
sorbed the  earnings  left  after  payment  of 
the  preferred  dividend,  since  the  amount 
passed  to  surplus  was  only  $89,000.  All  the 
directors  stated  was  that  they  acted  with 
reluctance  in  making  the  reduction.  It  may 
be  surmised  with  consideralile  show  of  rea- 
son that  what  they  did  was  to  adopt  a 
policy,  after  paying  two  full  dividends  al- 
most wholly  from  surplus,  of  paying  on  the 
common  stock  only  such  dividends  as  might 


FINISHED  STEEL  PRICES, 

(Average   from   daily   quotations,    f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.) 

Composite 

Wire     Cut  Sheets  Tin  Finished 

Shapes,  Plates.  Bars,  Pipe.  \Vire,Xails.   Xails.  Black.  Galv.  plate.  steel. 

1913— 

January    ....    1.50       1.50        1.40          80        1.55       1.75         1.70  3.-2         3.47  3.60  1.7737 

February     ..     1.45        1.45        1.40          SO        1.55       1.75         1.70  3.35        3.50  3.60  1.7625 

March    1.45        1.45        1.40          80        1.56       ].76         1.70  2.35        3.50  3.60  1.7646 

April     1.45        1.45        1.40          79^1.60       i.so         1,70  2.35        3.45  3.60  1.7743 

May    1.45        1.45        1.40          79^   1.60       i.so         1.70  2.35        3.40  3.60  1.7786 

June    1.45        1.45        1.40          79        1.55       1.75         1.70  3.39         3.38  3.60  1.7719 

July    1.45        1.45        1.40          79        1.50       1.70         1.70  3.?5         .j.31  3.60  1.7600 

,\ugust     1.45        1.44        1.40          79J4    1.47       1.(57         1.60  3.20         3.25  3.60  1.7400 

September    .    1.40        1.40       1.40          80       1.43       1.63         1.60  2.13         3.17  3.60  1.7093 

October     ...     1.39        1.36        1.39          80       1.40       1.60         1.60  2.04         3.08  3.50  1.6779 

November    .     1.34        1.29        1.30          80       1.40       1.60         1.60  1.98         2.98  3.40  1.6203 

December    ..    1.24       1.21       1.22         80       1.35       1.55        1.60  1.90        2.90  3.40  1.5558 


Year   1.42  1.41  1.38 

1914— 

January   ....  1.30  1.20  1.20 

February    .  .  1.25  1.21  1.22 

March    1.21  1.18  1.20 

.April    1.18  1.15  1.15 

May     1.15  1.14    ■  1.14 

June    1.12  1.10  1.12 

July    1.12  1.11  1.13 

.August    1.18  1.18  1.18 

September..  1.20  1.19  1.19 

October     ...  I.IG  1.14  1.15 


79J4   1.50       1.70 


1.66 


2.21 


3.2s 


3.56 


1.7241 


80 

1.33 

1.53 

1.60 

1.86 

2.86 

3.40 

1.5394 

79K. 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.95 

2.95 

3.10 

1.5794 

79  K. 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.95 

2.95 

3.40 

1.5638 

79)4 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

l.EO 

2.89 

3.39 

1.5337 

80 

1.38 

1.5s 

1.60 

1.85 

2.79 

3.30 

1.5078 

SO 

1.30 

1.50 

1.58 

1.81 

2.75 

3.30 

1.4750 

SO 

1.32 

1.52 

1.55 

1.80 

2.75 

3.30 

1.4805 

80 

1.37 

1.57 

1.55 

1.8S 

2.87 

3.50 

1.5421 

80 

1.40 

1.00 

1.55 

1.9S 

2.97 

3.48 

1.5630 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.53 

1.90 

2.96 

3.25 

1.5336 

,1.    AM)    MI'.TAI.    l)l(ii:SI 
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\>v  currently  ciiriicd.  If  so,  lluTt-  will  hv  no 
ciminion  dividend  declared  three  months 
hence,  for  fourth  quarter  earnings  must 
necessarily  show  a  large  decrease.  The 
third  quarter  earnings,  $22,276,002,  were  eas- 
ily the  largest  of  the  year,  passing  those  of 
the  tirst  quarter  liy  $4,281,621  and  those  of 
the  second  quarter  hy  $1,818,406.  The  re- 
duction of  the  common  dividend  hy  thrce- 
tiftlis,  when  earnings  increased  l>y  an 
amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the  former 
dividend,  is  emphatic  testimony  to  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  the  situation  and  the  very 
poor  prospects  of  improvement  such  as 
would  make  an  early  impress  upon  earn- 
ings. 

\\'e  now  predict  that   fourth  quarter  earn- 


ings will  lie  between  $11,000,001)  and  $13,- 
000,000,  and  for  a  prediction  that  there  will 
he  so  large  a  decrease  there  is  much 
ground.  In  the  third  quarter  there  were 
earnings  from  ore  transportation  probably 
equal  to  $2.0(K),(K)0  or  more,  to  be  cut  oflf 
almost  completely  for  fourth  (luarler.  Ship- 
ments of  steel  will  be  materially  less,  while 
correspondingly  costs  per  ton  will  increase 
and  realized  prices  will  average  slightly  less, 
these  influences  all  operating  to  reduce 
earnings. 

Wage  and   Salary   Reductions   Assured. 

.\boul  the  beginning  of  last  April  it  de- 
veloped that  a  majority  at  least  of  the  lead- 
ing   indei)endent    steel    producers    were    in 


U,  S,  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  OPERATIONS, 


EARNINGS  AND  UNFILLED  ORDERS. 


Earnings   by   Quarters. 

Xet  earnings  by  quarters  since  inos: 
Quarter.                1914.             1913.  1912. 

1st    $17,994,381  $34,426,801  $17,826,973 

2nd     20,457,596     41,210,813  25,102,265 

ord     22,27(>.002      38,450.400  30,063,512 

4th     23,036,349  35,185,557 

Year    137,133,363  108,178,307 

1911.  1910.  1909. 

1st    $23,519,203  $37,616,876  $22,921,268 

2nd    28,108,520     40,170,960  29,340,491 

3rd    29,522,725     37,365,187  38,246,907 

4th     23,155,018     25,901,730  40,982,746 

Year    104,305,466   141,054,753  131,491,412 

Unfilled   Orders. 
(At  end  of  the  Quarter) : 

First.  Second.     Third      Fourth. 

1903..     5,410,719  4,666,578  3,278,742  3,215,123 

1904..     4,136,961  3,192,277  3,027,436  4,696,203 

1905..     5,579,560  4,829,655   5,865,377  7,605,086 

1906..     7,018,712  6,809,584  7,936,884  8,489,718 

1907..      8,043,858  7,603,878   6,425,008   4,642,553 

1908..     3,765,343  3,313,876  3,421,977   3,603,527 

1909..      3,542,590  4,057,939   4,796,833   5,927,031 

1910..     5,402,514  4,257,794  3,158,106  2,674,757 

1911..     3,447,301  3,361,058  3,611,317   5,084,761 

1912..      5,304,841  5,807,346   6,551.507   7,932,164 

19i:>.,      7,468,956  5.807,317   5,003,785   4.282,108 

1914.  .      4,653,825  4,032,857   3.787,667    


BOOKINGS  AND   SHIPMENTS. 

In  this  table,  first  two  columns,  percent- 
ages of  bookings  and  shipments  to  total  ca- 
pacity, are  our  estimates,  while  last  column 
is  derived  from  official  reports  of  "unfilled 
tonnage"'  while  third  percentage  column  is 
directly  computed  from  this  tonnage  column. 
Ship-  Book-      Dif-  Dif- 

ments.  ings.  ference.     ference. 

1912—  %         %  7o  Tons. 

October  ..  98  187  -f-89  +1,042,874 
November  .  96  120  -t-24  +258,512 
December  . .  97  104  +7  +  79,281 
January  1913  98  89  —  9  —104,796 
February     ..98         82         —16         —170,654 

March    93         77         —16         —187,758 

April    93  51         —42         —490,194 

May     95  41  —54         —654,440 

June     93  47         —46         —517,005 

July     90  55         —35         — i07,961 

August     90         75         —15         —175,888 

September  .  82  74  —18  —219,683 
October  ...  87  74  —40  —490,018 
November  ..70  59  —11  —117,420 
December  ..50  40  —10  —114,239 
January    1914    55  83  +28  +331,572 

February    ...    67       105         +38         +412,764 

March    72         40         —32         —372,615 

April    G7  35         —32         —376,757 

May     62  37         —25         —278,908 

June   63         66         +3         +  34,697 

July    04  75  +11  +125,732 

August      ....      117  72  +5  +   54,742 

.SepU-nibcr    ..    1)3  24  — 38  — 425,664 
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favor  of  reducing-  wages  at  a  relatively  early 
date    unless   conditions   should    improve. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  it 
would  not  join  in  such  a  movement  unless 
conditions  should  grow  much  worse,  and 
specifically  unless  the  common  dividend 
should  first  be  reduced.  While  there  is  no 
strictly  official  warrant  for  this  statement, 
we  believe  it  can  be  made  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  Developments  since  the  inde- 
pendents developed  their  views,  in  the  great 
decline  in  steel  activity  and  the  great  re- 
duction in  the  common  dividend,  seem  to 
be  amply  sufficient  to  make  the  prospect  of 
wage  and  salary  reductions  an  established 
fact.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  there 
will  be  general  reductions  in  salaries  as  well 
as  in  wages,  all  to  be  completed  not  later 
than  January  1st.  Several  of  the  smaller 
interests    have   lately   made    reductions. 

The  war  has  injected  one  new  thought 
in  this  wage  question,  that  w-ith  the  hopes 
we  entertain  of  securing  a  greatly  enlarged 
export  trade,  and  holding  it  when  the  war 
is  over,  we  should  reduce  our  manufactur- 
ing costs,  and  possible  wage  reductions  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  means  to  expand 
our  trade  and  eventually  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can workman  better  conditions  than  would 
obtain  with  present  wages  and  not  as  much 
business. 

The   Future. 

In  previous  periods  of  market  stagnation 
a  somewhat  definite  level  has  been  dis- 
closed, below  which  activity  could  not  fall, 
and  when  the  limit  of  stagnation  was 
reached  an  improvement  would  perforce  set 
in.  The  war  has  introduced  altogether  a 
new  alignment,  and  a  greater  stagnation,  or 
prostration,  has  been  developed  than  ever 
before.  Even  it,  however,  must  have  its 
limitations,  though  we  could  not  tell  in  ad- 
vance where  they  stood.  Wc  may  say  it 
is  inconceivable  that  conditions  should  re- 
main as  bad  as  they  are  at  present  for  even 
a  month,  let  alone  the  two  months  inter- 
vening to  the  turn  of  the  year,  but  it  may 
be  rejoined  that  many  things,  now  accom- 
plished facts,  would  have  been  likewise  re- 
garded as  inconceivable  four  months  ago. 
Nevertheless  we  take  our  chances  and  pre- 
dict a  definite  improvement  in  market  activ- 
ity by  the  middle  of  December,  and  a  larger 
-Steel   production   in   the   first  four  weeks  of 


the  new  year  than  in  the  poorest  four  con- 
secutive weeks  that  may  intervene  from 
now  until  then.  Production,  as  observed, 
is  declining  at  the  moment,  hence  we  ex- 
pect the  next  four  weeks  to  show  lighter 
production   than   the  past  four  weeks. 

For  the  more  distant  future  we  are  con- 
fident there  is  much  activity.  Nearly  all 
were  agreed,  just  before  the  war,  that  the 
United  States  was  on  the  verge  of  a  great 
expansion  in  activit)',  a  period  of  general 
and  relatK-ely  prolonged  prosperity.  No 
phj'sical  thing  has  been  taken  from  us,  but 
rather  special  opportunities  are  promised  to 
be  given  us. 

Price   Movements. 

We  omit  our  usual  review  of  the  trades 
in  detail,  for  what  is  with  us  and  before  us 
is  a  condition  of  the  whole  trade,  not  a 
composite  or  sj'nthesis  of  parts.  We  can 
ascertain  nothing  as  to  the  future  by  put- 
ing  together  the  condition  in  different 
branches  of  the  trade.  We  merely  present 
our  usual  table  showing  the  bulk  move- 
ment in  pig  iron  prices,  disclosed  by  our 
computation  of  composite  pig  iron,  and 
note  that  while  in  finished  steel  the  price 
situation  is  colorless,  in  pig  iron  the  price 
level  is  noteworthy,  being  easily  the  lowest 
that  has  obtained  since  1904. 

On  first     Change  dur- 
of  month,     ing  month. 

January   (1913)    $17,450  —17.5c 

February   17.275  —33.0 

March    16.945  —32.0 

April  16.621  —61.0 

May    16.015  —76.5 

June    15.250  —55.0 

July     14.700  —25.0 

August    14.450  -^-17.5 

September     14.625  +15.0 

October  14.775  —20.0 

November    14.525  — 47.; 

December    14.0.50  — 50.S( 

January   (1914)    13..545  — 12.0J 

February   13.425  +45.0 

March    13.875  —  2.5 

April  13.85  0.OJ 

May    13.85  — l/.S! 

June    13.675  —12.51 

July    13.60  — lO.OJ 

August    13.50  —0.51 

September    13.495  —12.0  '. 

October  13.375  —30.0  ' 

November  13.075 
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PRICE  CHANGES. 


Price  changes  in  niorclKuit  bars,  >iiucnn,il  >hain^.  plate.s,  wire  luiiU  iiiur- 
cliant  pipe,  sheets  and  tin  plates  are  given  below,  with  dates.  These  are  the 
commodities  used  in  compiling  our  composite  finished  steel.  In  some  cases 
the  dates  named  are  those  upon  which  prominent  producers  announced  price  changes, 
but  more  frequently  dates  arc  merely  those  upon  which  our  quotations  were  changed. 

19i:i— 


Sept.  4 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.10 

Dec.   31 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.80 

"    11 

Sheets 

2.10 

to  2.15 

1914— 

"     26 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.35 

Jan.     6 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.50 

Oct.     S 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.45 

7 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

8 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.50 

"     13 

Wire  nails 

1.50 

to  1.55 

'.1 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.40 

"     23 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.90 

••     10 

Plates 

1.45 

to  1.50 

"     30 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.95 

•      10 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.50 

Feb.     2 

Pipe 

80%  to79^^% 

"     17 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  2.25 

2 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.60 

Dec.  10 

Wire    nails 

1.70 

to  1.75 

4 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.25 

1013— 

Mar.    9 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.20 

Jan.     3 

Pipe 

79% 

to     80% 

"     20 

Plates 

1.20 

to  1.15 

"     14 

Sheets 

2.25 

to  2.35 

April  1 

Bars 

1.20 

to  1.15 

Feb.l 

Plates 

1.50 

to  1.45 

"       8 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

1 

Shapes 

1.50 

to  1.45 

"     17 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.15 

Mar.  24 

Wire   nails 

1.75 

to  1.80 

"     20 

Pipe 

79  H% 

to  80% 

April  14 

Pipe 

80% 

to79H% 

"     27 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.85 

May  27 

Pipe 

79^% 

to      79% 

"     29 

Tin  plates 

3.40 

to  3.30 

June  2 

Wire    nails 

l.SO 

to  1.75 

May  19 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.12^^ 

•     11 

Sheets 

2.35 

to  2.30 

"     23 

Wire  nails 

1.60 

to  1.55 

IS 

Sheets 

2.30 

to  2.25 

■'     36 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  I.I2K 

July    1 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  1.70 

"      29 

Plates 

-i.izy'i  to  1.10 

.'^ug.    9 

Pipe    (J4-3- 

n.)         79% 

to      80% 

■•      39 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.50 

"     12 

Wire    nails 

1.70 

to  1.65 

June      9 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.80 

"     21 

Sheets 

2.25 

to  2.15 

"     19 

Bars 

1.125/^  to  1.10 

"     27 

Plates 

1.45 

to  1.40 

"     19 

Shapes 

1.12^  to  1.10 

Sept.    1 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.40 

July  20 

Wire  nails 

1.50 

to  1.55 

■•      23 

Sheets 

2.1.5 

to  2.05 

"     21 

Bars 

1.10 

to  1.15 

Oct.     2 

Tin   plates 

3.60 

to  3.50 

"     21 

Shapes 

1.10 

to  1.15 

"         o 

Wire    nails 

1.65 

to  1.60 

"      23 

Plates 

1.10 

to  1.15 

•'      16 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"     30 

Tin    plate 

3.30 

to  3.35 

■      21 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.30 

Aug.     5 

Tin   plate 

3.25 

to  3.40 

■      23 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"        6 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

"     24 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  2.00 

"      11 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

"     27 

Pipe 

2H%  extra  discount 

"     11 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.30 

"     28 

Bars 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"     11 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.20 

Nov.    3 

Tin   plate 

3.50 

to  3.40 

"      14 

Tin   plate 

3.40 

to  3.60 

7 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"      21 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

tol  60 

"      17 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  1.95 

"      31 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  2.C0 

2.5 

Bars 

1.30 

to  1.35 

Sept  16 

Tin   plate 

3.60 

to  3.30 

;>5 

Plates 

1.30 

to  1.25 

"     20 

Sheets 

3.00 

to  1.95 

■■      •>-, 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"     29 

Bars 

1.20 

to  1.15 

■■      2S 

Wire  nails 

1.60 

to  1.55 

"     29 

plates 

1.20 

to  1.15 

1.-        2 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

"     30 

Tin  plate 

3.30 

to  3.25 

-.1 

Shapes 

1.30 

to  1.25 

Oct.      5 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  2.00 

4 

Plates 

1.25 

to  1.20 

7 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.15 

11 

Bars 

1.25 

to  1.20 

"     22 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  1.90 

■      22 

Shapes 

1.25 

to  1.20 

"     37 

Plates 

1.15 

to  1.10 
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Xovcniber 


COMPOSITE 

STEEL 

COMPOSITE  PIG  IRON 

, 

Computation  for  Xovember  1 

1914. 

Computation  fo 

-    Xovember    1,    1914 

Poun 
2/2 

ds. 

Group. 
Bars 

Price, 

Exte 

iminn. 

One  ton  Bessemer    vallp\ 

$13.75 
25.00 

1.15 

2.875 

Two  tons  basic,  v 

alley  (1 

3.50 )    

iK- 

Plates 

1.10 

1.650 

One  ton  No 

.  2  foil 

ndry,  valley   

12.75 

1/2 

Shapes 

1.1.-) 

1. 

735 

One  ton  Nc 

.  2  fo 

Lindry. 

Philadelphia 

14.20 

V2 

Pipe    (^-3) 

l.i),') 

2. 

135 

One  ton  No 

.  2X   f 

jundry. 

Buffalo   ... 

12.50 

VA 

Wire    nails 

1.60 

2. 

400 

One  ton  No 

2  foundry,  Cleveland  .  . . 

13.50 

1 

Sheets   (28  bl. 

1.90 

1.900 

One  ton  Nc 

.  2  foundr}', 

Chicago   .  . . 

13.25 

i_, 

Tin   plates 

:!.25 

1.62,-) 

Two  tons  No.  2  Southern  foundry, 

III 

1)1  iun( 
One 

^ 

. .    1 :. 

10(1 

Cincinnat 
Total,   tei 

(12.90)    .... 
ton    

5 

25.80 

pound    

1.5100 

130.75 

(Averaged  from  dally  quota«ons. ) 

One  ton   . . 

$13,075 

1910.        1911.        1912.        1913. 

1914. 

Averaged 

from 

daily  quotations: 

Jan.. 

1.S6 

25     1.7415     1.5123     1.7737 

1.5394 

1910 

1911.        1912.       1913. 

1914. 

Feb. 

1.S4 

75     1.7520     1.4878     1 

7625 

1.5794 

Jan...    17.598     14.375     13.420     17.391 

13.492 

Mar. 

.     1.84 

75     1.7590     1.4 

790      1 

7646 

1.5638 

Feb..     17.215     14.340     13.427     17.140 

13.721 

April 

.    1.8400     1.7600     1.5 

206      1 

7743 

1.5337 

Mar..    16.70 

2     14.425     13.581     16.775 

13.843 

May 

1.83 

25     1.7510     1.5 

590      1 

7786 

1.5078 

April     16.31 

5     14.375     13 

779     16.363 

13.850 

Tune 

1.79 

55     1.6817     1.5 

794      1 

7719 

1.4750 

May  .     15.750     14.242     13.917     15.682 

13.808 

July. 

1.77 

55     1.6701     1.6188     1 

7600 

1.4805 

June.     15.320     14.032     14.005     14.968 

13.606 

Aug. 

1.7550     1.6394     l.C 

784      1 

7400 

1.5421 

July  .     15.131     13.926   '  14.288     14.578 

13.520 

Sept. 

1.74 

70     1.6090     1.- 

086      1 

7093 

1.5632 

Aug..    14.72 

7     13.874     14.669     14.565 

13.516 

Oct. 

1.73 

50      1.5461      1.- 

588      1 

6779 

1.5236 

Sep...    14.612     13.819     15.386     14.693 

13.503 

Nov. 

•  1.7305     1.4930     1.7 

750     1.6203 

Oct.  .     14.43 

5      13.692      16. 

706      14.737 

13.267 

Dec. 

1.73SO     1.4812     1.7 

789     1 

5558 

Nov..    14.415     13.532     17.336     14.383 

Year 

1.79 

22      1.G.570      1.6 

214     1 

7241 



Dec.     14.408     13.430     17.475     13.838 
Year.     15.553     14.005     14.833     15.418 

sc 

:RAP  iron  &  STEKL  PRICES, 

elting  Bundled  No.  1  R.  R.  No.  1  No.  1  Heavy 
3teel.       Sheet.     Wrought.   Cast,    Steel.   Melfg. 

1 

UNFINISHED 

STEEL 

1913- 

Pitts. 

Pitts.      Pitts. 

Pitts. 

Phila. 

Ch'go. 

AND 

IRON  BARS, 

Year 

13.76 

11.92     14.16 

13.28 

13.82 

12.30 

(Averaged   from    daily   quotations.) 
Sheet 

1913- 

Billets. 

bars. 

Rods. 

—  Iron  bars. 

deliv.— 

"* 

Pitts. 

Pitts. 

Pitts. 

Phila.     Pitts. 

Chi'go. 

Feb. 

14.35 

12.00     15.35 

14.65 

13.25 

13.65 

1913— 

Mar. 

14.35 

11.60     15.35 

14.60 

13.60 

13.50 

Apr.    37.50 

28.00 

30.00 

1.68        1.65 

1.58 

Apr. 

14.25 

10.50     15.50 

14.50 

13.75 

13.60 

May    27.00 

27.50 

30.00 

1.68        1.65 

1.55 

May 

13.50 

10.00     15.00 

14.25 

12.25 

11.50 

June   26.50 

27.50 

39.00 

1.61        1.65 

1.50 

June 

13.20 

9.25     14.25 

13.50 

11.50 

10.75 

July    26.50 

27.50 

38.50 

1.55        1.65 

1.50 

July 

12.50 

8.75     13.35 

12.30 

11.15 

10.60 

Aug.   25.75 

36.50* 

38.00 

1.43        1.62 

1.44 

Aug. 

12.40 

8.25     13.25 

12.50 

11.85 

10.75 

Sep.    24.00* 

35.00* 

37.37 

1.33        1.59 

1.37 

Sep. 

12.60 

8.00     13.00 

12.50 

12.25 

10.60 

Oct.    22.50 

33.25 

26.50 

1.33        1.54 

1.27 

Oct. 

12.25 

7.40     13.00 

12.40 

11.20 

10.35 

Nov.   20.50 

21.50 

36.00 

1.30        1.45 

1.15 

Nov. 

11.40 

6.75     11.85 

12.00 

10.30 

10.25 

Dec.    30.00 

21.00 

35.35 

1.35        1.37 

1.12 

Dec. 

11.00 

6.40     11.65 

11.60 

9.75 

9.25 

Year  35.55 

26.43 

38.39 

1.51        1.59 

1.45 

Year 

13.07 

9.33     13.91 

13.29 

12.12 

11.21 

1914— 

1914- 

- 

Jan.    30.00 

20.25* 

25.75 

1.34        1.35 

1.11 

Jan. 

11.25 

7.00     12.20 

12.00 

10.50 

9.25 

Feb.    31.00 

22.00 

26.00 

1.38        1.35 

1.14 

Feb. 

12.00 

8.25     12.80 

12.50 

11.50 

10.70 

Mar.   31.00 

22.00 

36.00 

1.38        1.35 

1.15 

Mar. 

12.25 

9.00     12.85 

12.40 

11.50 

10.50 

Apr.    30.75 

21.75 

35.50 

1.23        1.31 

1.14 

Apr. 

13.25 

9.00     12.00 

12.15 

10.80 

10.00 

May    30.00 

21.00 

26.00 

1.23        1.29 

1.10 

May 

11.75 

9.10     11.75 

12.25 

10.60 

10.00 

June   19.50 

20.35 

25.00 

1.23        1.25 

1.08 

June 

11.75 

9.10     11.75 

12.25 

10.50 

9.80 

July    19.50 

20.00 

25.00 

1.19        1.25 

1.06 

July 

11.75 

8.50     11.75 

11.50 

10.60 

9.75 

Aug.   30.17 

21.08 

35.35 

1.18        1.25 

1.07 

Aug. 

11.50 

S.50     11.50 

11.25 

10.75 

9.75 

Sep.    30.75 

21.75 

36.00 

1.18        1.20 

1.07 

Sep. 

11.25 

8.70     10.50 

11.25 

10.75 

9.25 

Oct.    20.00 

20.70 

20.00 

1.1-t         1.20 

1.01 

(  Irt 

10  7.- 

s,.-,(i     in.-?r. 

I  1  ""■ 

III  rill 

0  00 

*  Premiums  for  Bessemer. 
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INSTITUTE  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 


Semi-annual   Meeting   of   American    Iron   and    Steel    Institute, 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  October  29. 


It  is  possible  to  summarize  only  briefly 
the  excellent  papers  presented  at  the  Bir- 
mingham meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel   Institute. 

History  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

in  the  South. 
James  Bowron,  President  of  the  Gulf 
States  Steel  Company,  Birmingham,  /\la.  ob- 
served that  politically  and  historically,  "The 
South"  embraces  the  states  lying  south  of 
\1  i<on  and  Dixon's  line,  but  metallurgically 
'  rida,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  may  be 
dismissed.  Before  the  war  there  was  noth- 
ing but  small  charcoal  iron  furnaces,  some- 
times with  bloomaries  attached.  The  war 
forced  the  manufacture  of  cannon  up  to  IS 
feet  in  length  and  three  feet  diameter  at 
the  breech,  with  shot  and  shells  up  to  ISO 
pounds  in  weight. 

February  28,  1876,  the  iirst  coke  pig  iron 
was  made  in  Alabama,  and  furnaces  were 
rebuilt  to  50  feet  in  height,  making  20  to 
25  tons  daily.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  early  stat- 
ed that  Alabama  was  the  only  place  in  the 
United  States  where  iron  could  be  made 
to  compete  with  England,  the  cheapest 
place  in  the  globe  then  being  the  Cleve- 
land region,  Yorkshire,  England.  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  Lowthian  Bell  would  not  say 
that  Birmingham  would  supply  the  world 
with  iron,  but  did  predict  that  eventually 
Birmingham  vi^ould  dictate  prices  to  the 
world. 

The  depression  of  1893  sadly  affected  the 
South.  A  sale  was  made  of  5,000  tons  of 
pig  iron  at  $6.25,  spot  cash,  to  meet  a  pay- 
roll, and  a  cargo  of  No.  4  iron  for  Japan 
sold  at  $5.75.  Eventually  e.xport  trade  fur- 
nished some  relief,  and  finally  steel  making 
was  embraced. 

Modern  Development  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Industry  in  the  South. 
M.  P.  Gentry  Hillman,  of  Carpenter  & 
llillman,  Birmingham,  traced  the  history 
,,i  the  Ensley  plant  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Company.  The  four  En- 
sley furnaces  were  built  in  1888,  80x30  feet, 
100  to  130  tons  of  foundry  iron  daily  per 
furnace.  In  1891  a  laboratory  was  con- 
structed and  chemical  supervision  of  raw 
material  inaugurated,  increasing  the  out- 
put tn   150  tons.     In  1893  coal  washing  in- 


augurated a  radical  increase  in  output,  as- 
sisted by  increasing  the  hearth  diameter 
and  lowering  the  bosh  line,  until  300  tons 
output  was  reached.  In  July,  1895,  the  first 
basic  iron  was  made  in  the  Birmingham 
district,  by  No.  3  Alice  furnace,  and  in 
November,  1899  the  Ensley  plant  produced 
basic  open-hearth  steel.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  plant  to  its  present  state  of 
efficiency  began  in  1908  and  has  recently 
been  consummated,  and  one  cannot  but  re- 
gret that  the  plant  ran  so  many  years  with- 
out the  capital  and  organization  necessary 
to  keep  it  in  the  front  rank  of  development. 


Under  the  same  caption  as  the  preced- 
ing, Thomas  K.  Glenn,  president  of  the 
Atlanta  Steel  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  quo- 
ted the  very  hopeful  prediction  as  to  iron  in 
the  south  made  by  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  D. 
(Pig  Iron)  Kelly  and  traced  the  growth. 
Extremely  low  prices  for  the  southern 
product  were  made  possible  only  by  skim- 
ming the  cream  in  mineral  deposits,  and 
the  real  cost  of  manufacture  in  Alabama 
is  not  greatly  different  from  that  at  Youngs- 
town  and  Chicago.  The  south  should  man- 
ufacture  for   its   own   consumption. 

The  Repair  Department  of  a  Modern 
Steel  Plant. 

John  Hulst,  chief  mechanical  engineer, 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  re- 
ferred to  the  continuity  of  processes  in  the 
steel  plant  and  the  enormous  capital  in- 
vested, making  it  of  prime  importance  that 
operations  be  not  interrupted,  hence  suc- 
cess depends  largely  upon  anticipating 
breakages  and  in  being  prepared  to  repair 
them.  He  described  in  great  detail  the 
necessary  repair  facilities,  the  iron  foundry, 
steel  foundry,  roll  foundry,  brass  foundry, 
etc.,  pattern  shop  and  pattern  storage  build- 
ing, machine  shop,  electric  repair  shop, 
forge  shop,  pipe  shop,  structural  or  boiler 
shop,  roll  shop  and  locomotive  repair  shop. 
The  Use  of  Turbines  for  Various 
Purposes. 

F.  G.  Cutler,  chief,  bureau  of  steam  en- 
gineering, Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company,  Ensley,  Ala.,  observed  that  for 
some  years  past  there  had  been  few  radical 
changes   eflfected  in  iron  and  steel  making. 
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and  attention  had  been  directed  chiefly  to 
economies,  the  foremost  of  these  being  re- 
<luction  in  power  cost,  When  the  steel  cor- 
poration acquired  the  Tennessee  company 
all  the  power  was  obtained  from  steam  en- 
gines, non-condensing.  The  equipment  be- 
ing largely  new  it  was  undesirable  to  intro- 
duce compound  condensing  steam  engines, 
and  low  pressure  turbo-generators  were  in- 
stalled with  condensers  and  cooling  towers, 
two  boiler  plants  were  entirely  dispensed 
with  and  others  have  been  used  only  occa- 
sionally, while  electric  power  is  furnished 
to  outside  plants,  the  by-product  coke 
plant,  seven  coal  mines,  a  street  railway 
and  the  plant  of  the  wire  company.  The 
turbines  are  described  in  detail  and  their 
performance   analyzed. 


Under  the  same  caption  as  above,  Alex- 
ander L.  Hoerr,  steam  and  hydraulic  en- 
gineer. National  Tube  Company,  McKees- 
port,  Pa.,  referred  to  Mr.  Cutler's  paper, 
but  doubted  whether  the  entire  saving  of 
200,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  was  due  entirely 
to  the  use  of  the  turbines,  when  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  power  delivered,  and  believed 
there  must  have  been  collateral  fuel  im- 
provements. He  discussed  the  case  in  detail, 
and  referred  to  installations  of  the  National 
Tube  Company,  concluding  that  thermal 
efficiency  is  only  one  of  many  factors;  the 
turbine  has  its  place,  but  it  is  not  the  best 
prime  mover  in  all  instances. 

The  Use  of  Titaniferous  Ore  in  the 
Blast  Furnace. 
F.  E.  Bachman.  general  nianager  of  the 
Maclntyre  Iron  Company,  Port  Henry,  N. 
Y.,  described  at  great  length  the  use  of 
titaniferous  ore  in  the  blast  furnace,  and 
the  resultant  product.  His  company  own- 
ing large  deposits  of  such  ore  in  the  town- 
ship of  Newcomb,  Essex  County,  N.  Y., 
determined  to  try  out  the  ore  fully  in  a 
blast  furnace,  and  arranged  with  the  North- 
ern Iron  Company  for  the  lease  of  its  fur- 
nace at  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  from  January 
1  to  August  1,  1914,  Mr.  Bachman  having 
full  general  supervision,  while  otherwise 
the  regular  furnace  staff  was  retained.  It 
was  intended  to  use  the  company's  concen- 
trating plant,  but  this  proved  a  failure  and 
it  became  necessary  to  ship  the  ore  to 
Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company's  concen- 
trators at  Mineville,  N.  Y.  The  constitu- 
tion   and   concentration    of   the    ore    is    de- 


scribed in  detail  as  well  as  the  operation  of 
the  furnace,  various  mixtures  of  ore  being 
tried.  With  proper  concentration  the  San- 
ford  ore  should  run  58  to  60%  iron  and 
9  to  10%  titanium  oxide.  The  titaniferous 
ore  was  used  in  various  proportions,  gen- 
erally from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth.  While  ' 
users  of  the  iron  generally  failed  to  re- 
port their  experience,  while  none  of  the  re- 
ports received  was  unfavorable.  The  iron 
was  a  good  scrap  carrier. 

A.  H.  Lee,  superintendent  of  blast  fur- 
naces. Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  fur- 
nished a  brief  contribution  on  titaniferous 
ores,  expressing  his  belief  that  as  other  ores 
become  exhausted  the  titaniferous  ores 
would  have  to  be  used. 

Steam  Turbines. 

Lief  Lee,  chief  engineer,  and  Karl  Ni- 
becker,  steam  engineer,  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  presented  a  sup- 
plementary paper  on  steam  turbines.  At 
their  works  some  34  turbines  have  been  in- 
stalled. With  a  turbo  blower  for  one  blast 
furnace  and  another  for  their  Bessemer  con- 
verters they  have  found  10%  greater  steam 
consumption  working  with  a  26-inch  vacu- 
um, but  if  abundant  cooling  water  is  avail- 
able and  a  28-inch  vacuum  is  obtainable  the 
turbine  will  .give  better  results  than  the 
engine. 

One  of  the  strongest  advantages  claimed 
for  the  turbo-blower  with  a  blast  furnace 
is  the  steadiness  of  blast,  but  they  doubted 
whether  this  was  an  advantage,  the  numer- 
ous small  impacts  of  the  blowing  engine 
])eing  possibly  an  advantage  in  encouraging 
the  settling  of  the  stock  in  the  furnace. 
There,  is  no  question,  however,  as  to  the! 
advantage  of  the  steadiness  of  blast  in  the 
case  of  the  Bessemer  converter. 
Repair  Department. 

H.  L.  Bodvvell,  assistant  district  manager 
.\mcrican  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Compan;j 
Vandergrift,  Pa.,  presented  a  supplementary^ 
paper  on  the  repair  department  in  a  steel 
works.  Any  steel  works  not  large  enougl; 
to  have  a  separate  steel  foundry  can  with 
advantage  make  its  steel  castings  from  it> 
regular  steel  product,  while  the  advisability 
of  having  an  iron  foundry  in  a  relatively 
small  plant  is  doubtful.  Thermit,  arc  anil 
autogenous  welding  have  all  been  foun  ' 
advantageous  in  cases.  The  cutting  torci 
probably  has  much  wider  application  in  . 
steel  plant  than  the  welding  torch,  for  in 
stance,  in  cuttin.g  up  cobbles  in  the  bar  mill. 
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BRITISH  IRON  AND  STEEL  EXPORTS 

According  to  tlie  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
in  Ions  of  3,240  pounds: 


19  U- 
Jan.  . 
Feb.  , 
Mar. 
April 
May  . 
June 

July    . 

Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct.    , 
Nov. 
Dec.    , 
Year 


•  Pig  in.ni. 

.  101,964 

.  63,961 

.  90,013 

.  101,413 

.  97,093 

.  91,913 

.  96,135 

.  101,843 

.  106,525 

.  99,588 

.  100,235 

.  74,133 

1,134.815 


1914— 
Jan.  .. 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  . . 
April  . . 
May  . . 
June  .. 
July  .. 
Aug.  .. 


83,182 
59,832 
92,364- 
93,396 
95,037 
88,569 
74,617 
28,342 


Rails.  ■ 
35,533 
41,849 
34,064 
46,081 
45,025 
52,073 
53,570 
44,637 
26,283 
40,625 
40,140 
40,744 
500,614 

57,904 
35,484 
40,207 
30,682 
56,881 
39,700 
43,133 
22,763 


Tin  Plalo 
46,260 
33,374 
41,579 
41,882 
50,441 
41,483 
43,166 
36,274 
36,572 
40,733 
44,317 
38,840 
494,921 

43,164 
41,744 
40,863 
44,396 
48,628 
36,565 
47,237 
21,414 


Total* 
448,186 
363,551 
398,621 
470,040 
463,197 
427,148 
455,636 
396,656 
394,849 
435,534 
430,113 
37^,354 
i,050,919 

467,449 
353,861 
414,902 
394,535 
43i',64S 
356.066 
385,301 
211,605 


Sept.    . 

9  mos. 


37,793        39,185        23,440         228,992 
053,132     365,939     347,351     3,250,359 


Includes  scrap,  piff  Iron,  rolled  Iron  and  steel 
t,  and  wrought  Iron  manufactures,  bolts,  nuts, 
.  but  not  llnlshod  machinery,   boilers,   tools,   eta. 


CAR  BUYING. 

Freight  cars  ordered: 

First  half  1912    85,000 

Second  half  1912    150,000 

Year    1912    

First  half  1913    114,000 

Second  half  1913 33,000 

Year    1913    

January,   1914    10,000 

February    13,000 

March 7,000 

April    10,000 

May    9,000 

Juni-    15,000 

July     6,800 

August    1,100 

September     95 

October    725 

Ten  months,  1914    

Equivalent   rate   per   year 


335,000 


73,000 
88,000 


RAILROAD  EARNINGS, 


The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  cover  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  having  gross  incoine 
of  $1,000,000  or  over  per  year.  The  statements  are  per  mile  of  road  operated,  and 
show  gross   revenue  from  operations,   operating  expenses  and  net  operating  revenue. 


1911-12  — 

Revenue 

Expenses 

.    Net. 

July    . 

.    $1,025 

$698 

$337 

Aug.   . 

.      1,119 

726 

393 

Sept.  . 

.  .      l,l-'7 

725 

411 

Oct.    . 

.      1,175 

74 

425 

Xov.   . 

.      1,093 

734 

360 

Dec.    . 

.      1,046 

720 

326 

Jan.    . 

932 

728 

303 

Feb.    . 

964 

710 

254 

Mar.    . 

.  .       1,051 

746 

305 

April 

974 

717 

257 

May    . 

.       1,030 

735 

295 

June    . 

. .      1,075 

737 

339 

Totals 

$12,005 

$8,718 

$3,S8S 

$1,113 

1,211 

1,206 

1,311 

1,213 

1,159 

1,067 

1,011 

1,081 

1,065 

1,150 

1,135 
$13,730 
Beginning  July  1,  1914,  a  new  system  was 
of  reporting  figures  as  given  above,  and  then  reporting  in  addition  the  "net  revenue 
from  outside  operation"  (boat  lines,  electric  lines,  cabs,  etc.)  must  include  such  revenue 
with  total  operating  revenue.  With  the  fresh  figures  as  reported  under  the  new  sys- 
tem are  given  figures  for  the  month  a  year  earlier,   compiled  in  the  same   manner,  for 

Ti -inparalivc   p\irposcs:  1913-14  1914-15  ■ 

Revenue.  Expenses.  Net.     Revenue.  Expenses.  Net. 
|„lv    $1,183  $8:;.7         $346  $1,124         $785         $339 


1912-13  



1 

913-14  - 

.  Expenses 

Net. 

Revenue. 

Expenses.  Net. 

$750 

$363 

$1,161 

$814 

$348 

770 

435 

1,219 

831 

388 

775 

430 

1,237 

832 

405 

827 

484 

1,294 

■      870 

424 

806 

407 

1,163 

824 

339 

799 

360 

1,100 

800 

299 

803 

284 

1,005 

776 

229 

752 

259 

900 

729 

171 

759 

283 

1,076 

783 

294 

802 

262 

1,021 

763 

258 

S30 

320 

1,030 

779 

250 

801 

334 

1,079 

76S 

311 

$9,514 

$4,316 

$13,267 

$9,558 

$3,709 

established 

wher 

jby  the  railroads. 

instead 
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COPPER  IN  OCTOBER, 

Tlie  month  opened  with  the  producers 
price  at  12c,  delivered  30  days  for  Electro- 
lytic, but  outside  sellers  at  llJ4c,  New  York 
cash.  The  shipments  to  Holland  being  held 
up.  Custom  House  reports  showed  that  ship- 
ments were  being  made  in  a  large  way  to 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  as  we 
had  never  in  the  past  exported  any  copper 
to  these  countries,  it  was  evident  that  the 
metal  was  intended  for  Germany,  but  doubt 
whether  these  exports  could  be  continued, 
and  home  trade  being  very  unsatisfactory, 
market  began  to  weaken,  and  by  October 
10th  producers  were  sellers  at  llj/^c  de- 
livered 30   days. 

Sales  were  only  moderate  as  Consumers 
■  were  upset  over  business  prospects  and  war 
developments.  While  a  better  demand  for 
export  was  reported  and  some  interest 
shown  in  future  deliveries  by  some  con- 
sumers, market  continued  to  weaken,  second 
hands  cutting  the  cash  producers  price  to 
11.25c-l  1.30c  New  York,  and  at  these  prices 
considerable  interest  was  shown  by  dealers 
and  some  of  the  consumers,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  business  was  done  for  November 
and  December  delivery  and  market  gave 
every  appearance  of  improving  on  this  de- 
mand. But  the  seizure  around  October  28th 
by  British  cruisers  of  steamers  carrying  cop- 
per to  Norway,  Sweden  and  Italy  on  the 
plea  that  the  copper  they  were  carrying 
was  intended  for  Germany  and  Austria, 
market  became  weak  and  unsettled  again, 
and  this  unsettlement  was  further  increased 
by  order  from  Secretary  McAdoo  that  Cus- 
tom House  officials  withhold  all  particu- 
lars of  exports  until  thirty  days  after  sailing 
of  vessels.  Not  only  does  this  indicate  that 
shipments  of  .American  copper  will  be  e.x- 
tremely  difficult  to  neutral  countries,  but 
that  the  market  will  be  deprived  of  infor- 
mation as  to  what  metal  is  being  exported 
to  any  foreign  country. 

The  copper  market  in  spite  of  the  cur- 
tailment of  output  to  about  50%  of  normal, 
is  dependent  on  more  exports  of  copper 
than  France  and  England  or  other  neutral 
countries  can  take  for  their  own  use,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  market  is  greatly  un- 
settled and  weak  at  around  llj^c,  cash  N. 
Y.,  and  the  outlook  very  dubious. 

The  complications  and  uncertainties  of 
the    export    trade    have    excluded    for    the 


time  licing-  all  other  factors  in  the  copper 
market,  and  the  entire  trade  are  anxiously 
waiting  to  see  what  the  outcome  of  this 
matter  is  going  to  be. 

The  developments  during  the  past  few 
days  have  been  briefly  as  follows: 

1 — Stoppage  by  England  of  American, 
Italian  and  Norwegian  steamers  carrying 
copper  to  neutral  countries. 

2 — Order  by  the  Government  to  Custom 
Houses  to  withhold  particulars  of  exports 
until  30  days  after  the  sailing  of  vessels. 

3 — Protest  by  American  producers  to 
State  Department  against  British  interfer- 
ence of  copper  shipments  to  Italy,  Norway 


COPPER 

PRICES 

IN   OCTOBER. 

—  X'ew 

York 

-    .... 

Lake. 

Electro. 

Casting. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1   

13.12^ 

11.75 

11.65 

i   

13.12^ 

11.75 

11.65 

4    

13.00 
13.00 

11.70 
11.65 

11.55 

6    

11.55 

Y 

11.75 
.    11.75 

11.50 
11.45 

11.375/i 

S    

11.35 

a  

.    11.75 

11.45 

11.35 

10   

11  

12    

13    

11.70 

11.40 

11.30 

14    

.    11.62J^ 

11.35 

11.25 

15    

.    11.625^ 

11.35 

11.25 

16    

.    11.62J4 

11.35 

11.25 

17    

IS    

19         . 

.    11.50 
.    11.50 

11.25 
11.25 

11.15 

20    

11.15 

21    

11.50 

•    11.25 

11.15 

oo 

.    11.50 
.    11.50 

11.25 
11.30 

11.15 

23    

11.15 

24    

25    

26    

.    11.50 

11.32^ 

11.20 

27    

.    11.50 

11.32J4 

11.25 

28    

.    11.50 
.    n.45 

11.32^ 
11,22'/^ 

11.25 

20    

11.15 

30    

.    11.4354 

11.17/. 

11.06Vi 

31    

High    

.    12.25 

11.80 

11.70 

Low    

11.37^ 

11.15 

11.00 

Average    . . 

.     11.605 

11.399 

11.205 
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and  Sweden. 

A — Refusal  of  Italian  steaniship  lines  to 
uceept  shipments  of  eopper  unless  guaran- 
teed that  the  metal  will  not  be  re-exported 
from  Italy. 

.=; — Reported  that  Italian  Government  has 
placed  an  embargo  on  copper,  similar  to 
that  adopted  by  Holland. 

6 — Large  increase  in  insurance  rates. 

As  the  exports  to  Italy  in  the  past  30 
days  amount  to  7,316  tons,  or  about  five 
times  the  normal  rate,  and  as  the  exports 
to  Scandinavia  amount  to  4.868  tons. 
whereas  we  have  never  exported  as  much 
as  1,000  tons  a  year  there  before,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  a  good  portion  if  not  all 
of  the  copper  is  destined  for  Germany. 
This  is  proved  in  part  by  the  fact  that  when 
Holland  prohibited  the  export  of  copper  our 
shipments  to  Holland  stopped  and  the  ex- 
ports to  Norway,  Sweden  and  Italy  com- 
menced on  a  large  scale.  Therefore  the 
only  question  is  whether  our  State  Depart- 
ment can  arrange  that  shipments  by  neu- 
tral vessels  via  neutral  countries  will  not 
be  disturbed.  As  copper  has  been  declared 
by  England  contraband  of  war,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  can  be  arranged,  and 
consequently  the  market  is  depressed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  present 
situation  is  just  what  was  expected  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  when  production  was 
reduced  in  every  direction  in  anticipation  of 
the  complete  loss  of  the  German  trade. 


Exports  of   Copper 

Compiled  y  the  N 
change  from  Custom 
of   2,240    pounds. 

1910.       1911. 

26,699 

25,238 

19,963 

13,062 


From  United  States. 

ebw   York   Metal    Ex- 
House  returns,  in  tons 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 


May  .    20,832 

June 

July  . 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


2".,430 
23,018 
37,976 
31,733 
27,917 
30,441 
31,626 


39,357 
19,492 
23,600 
27,466 
27,670 
30,489 
36,659 
39,018 
26,170 
22,555 
26,600 
37,725 


Total    301,935  336,801 
Av...     25,101      28,066 


1953. 
31,229 
31,894 
27,074 
22,591 
■32,984 
20,669 
26,761 
29,526 
25  573 
25,030 
19,171 
29,474 
327,965 
27.330 


1913.  IflH. 

35,026  36,018 

26,792  -4,634 

42,428  46,504 

33,274  35,079 

38,601  32,077 

28,015  35,183 

39,596  34,145 

35,072  16,459 

34,356  19,402 

29,239  

29,758  

30,653  

383,810  

31,901  


SHEET   COPPER    REDUCED   TO 
16.50c    BASE. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  sheet  cop- 
per have  reduced  the  base  price  of  sheet 
copper  lAc  per  pound  to  10.50c,  effective 
October  23d. 

Including  this  reduction  the  changes  in 
the  base  price  of  sheet  copper  so  far  this 
year  are  given  in  the  following  table  to- 
gether with  the  price  of  Lake  copper  on  the 
same  dates. 

1914—              Sheet  Copper.  Lake  Copper. 

January   3    20.25  15.37}/< 

February   2    20.00  15.12^ 

]\Iarch   13    19.75  1450 

May    13     19.50  14  45 

May    22     l!).25  14.43^4 

June    15     19.00  14.18.)4 

Ju'y   27    18.50  13.43J4 

August   18    18.00  12.63J4 

September   1    17.50  lS.62y, 

October    1   17.00  13.131/, 

October   32    16.50  11.50 

The  charge  for  tinning  sheets,  on  one  side 

was   reduced  y>c  on  October  23nd  to  S.ooc 
per   square  foot. 


COMPOSITE  METAL  PRICES. 

Computation  for  October  30,  1914: 
Pounds,  Metal.  Price.  Extension. 
2!2  Spelter  (St.  Louis)  4.90  12.250 
4  Lead  (St.  Louis)  3.37J^  13.500 
3  Copper  (Electro)  11.17^  33.525 
'/2  Tin  (New  York)  30.75  15.375 
10   pounds    74.650 


One  pound   7.4650 


iMon 

Jan.    , 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 


thly  av 
1910. 
9.084 
8.881 
8.778 
8.568 
8.413 
8.362 
8.338 
8.479 
8.569 
8.747 


8.665 


erages: 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

8.908 

9.778 

10.987 

9.105 

8.915 

9.677 

10.260 

9.294 

8.797 

9.886 

10.024 

9.026 

8.795 

10.277 

10.198 

8.S44 

8.795 

10.468 

10.163 

8.678 

9.154 

11.014 

9.648 

8.431 

9.100 

11.043 

9.398 

8.345 

9.188 

11.093 

10.025 

9.111 

8.928 

11.575 

10.350 

8.067 

8.990 

11.596 

10.029 

7.499 

9.306 

11.373 

9.590 

9.675 

11.219 

9.053 

9.046 

10.750 

9.977 
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LAKE  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average   monthly  prices   of  Lake   Copper 
1  New  Yoric. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

.April 

May 

June 

July 

.'Vug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


1910.  I'JU. 

13.93  12.75 

ISJG'A  12.73 

13.71^  12.56 

13.31  12.41 

12.98  12.32 

12.83^  12.63 

12.62^^  12.72 

12.78'/<  12.70 

12.72  12.57 

12.90  12.47^   17.69 

13.O0J4  12.84 

12.92  13.79 


Av..      13.12 


13. 


1912.        1913.  1914. 

14.371/^  16.89  14.76J4 

14.38^  15.37J^  14.98 

14.87        14.96  14.72 

15.55  14.68 

15.73  14.44 

15.08  14.15 

14.77  13.73 

15.79  12.68 

16.72  12.44 

16.81  11.66 

17.66       15.90  

17.62'^   14.82  

16.58        15.70  


15.98 
16.27 
17.43 
17.37 
17.61 
17.69 


ELECTROLYTIC  COPPER  PRICES. 

Average   monthly    prices  of    Electrolytic 
Copper  in  New  York. 

1910.        1911.        1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.     13.68       12.53       14.27  16.75J/^  14.45 

Feb.     13.51       12.48       14.26  15.27  14.67 

Mar.    13.42^4  12.31       14.78  14.92J^  14.33^^ 

April    12.93       12.15>4  15.85  15.48  14.34 

May    12.67       12.13       16.16  15.63  14.13 

June    12.59       12.55       17.29  14.85  13.81 

July      12.36^   12.62J4   17.35  14.57  13.49 

Aug.     12.56       12.57^   17.60  15.68  12.41^ 

Sep.     12.49        12.39        17.67  16.55  12.09 

Oct.     12.77^4    12.36        17.60  16.54  11.40 

Nov.    12.87^   12.77       17.49  15.47  

Dec.      12.72}^   13.71     17.50'/^   14.47  

Av..     12.88        12.55       16.48  15.52  


CASTING  COPPER  PRICES. 

:rage   monthly  price   of   Casting   Cop- 
New  York. 

1910.        1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

13.60       12.39  14.02  16.57  14.27J4 

13.41        12.33  14.02  15.14  14.48 

13.31        12.20  14.53  14.76  14.18 

12.87       12.07  15.72J4   15.33  14.18 

12.62        12.08  16.01  15.45'^  14.00 

12.52       12.40  17.08  14.72  13.65 

12.30       12.49^^  17.09  liAd'A  13.34J/^ 

12.48        12.42  17.35  15.50  12.27 

12.46       12  23  17.51  16.37J/^  12.00 

12.70       12.21  17.44  16.33  11.29 

12.82       12.61  17.34  15.19  

12.64       13.56>i  17.34  14.22  

12.81       12.42  16.29  15.33  


Ave 
per  in 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

Av.. 


VISIBLE   SUPPLY   OF   COPPER. 

Visible   supply  of  copper   at  the    end    ol 
each    month    based   on    the    returns    of   th| 
Copper    Producers'   Association   and   H. 
Merton  &  Company. 


Stocks  in 
American 
Producers' 


European     Combined! 
Visible  Visible 


1910-'-       hands.  Supply. 

June    ..    168,386,017  232,863,680 

July    ..     170,640,678  222,295,360 

Aug.    ..    168,881,   45  318,413,440 

Sept.    ..    148,793,714  210,472,640 

Oct.     ..    139,261,914  198,065,380 

Nov.    ..    130,389,069  193,300,000 

Dec.    . .    132,030,195  187,705,280 

1911— 

Jan.     . .     142,439,490  *236,976,320 

156,637,770  236,210,880 

163,007,934  223,030,080 

165,555,908  212,280,320 

165,995,932  303,413,130 

157,434,164  195,937,280 

137,738,858  192,584,000 

133,441,501  191,215,360 

140,894,856  191,945,600 

134,997,642  176,816,640 

111,785,188  164,151,680 

89,454,695  158,329,920 


Feb.  .. 
-Mar.  .. 
.\pril  .. 
May  .. 
June  . . 
July  .. 
Aug.  . . 
Sept.  . . 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  . . 
Dec.    .. 

1912— 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  .. 
April  .. 
May  .. 
June  .. 
July  .. 
Aug.  .. 
Sept.  .. 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  .. 
Dec.    .. 

1913— 
Jan.  .. 
Feb.  . 
Mar.  . 
April  . 
May  . 
June  . 
July   .. 

-Aug.  . 
Sept.  . 
Oct.  .. 
Nov.  . 
Dec.  ., 
1914- 
Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  . 
April  . 
May  .. 
June  . . 
July 


66,380,643 
62,939,988 
63,367,557 
65,066,029 
49,615,643 
44,335,004 
50,380,421 
46,701,374 
63,065,587 
76,744,964 
86,164,059 
105,312,582 

123,198,332 
122,302,198 


153,830,800 
141,135,680 
136,808.000 
134,155,840 
117,797,130 
107,817,920 
113,290,240 
113,783,040 
107,403,530 
103,801,600 
96,938,240 
96,857,600 

96,546,240 
100,067,520 


104,269,370  tl00,965,760 


75,549,108 
67,474,325 
53,904,606 
53,594,945 
38,314,037 
29,793,094 
32,566,382 
47,929,429 
91,438,867 

87,396,685 
78,371,852 
64,609,319 
70,337,001 
84,342,041 
106,110,663 


98,374,730 
90,018,880 
85,559,040 
79,804,480 
76,260,800 
63,314,560 
57,854,480 
59,935,680 
66,124,800 

58,114,560 
60,374,720 
58,528,960 
65,582,720 
72,508,800 
74,527,040 


Supply. 
401,249,6971 
392,936,0i8 
387,294,685 
359,266,354 
337,327,194 
333,589,069 
309,735,475 

379,415,81? 
382,848,650 
385,038,014 
377,836,228 
368,409,052 
353,371,444 
330,322,858 
324,656,861 
332,840,456 
311,814,282 
275,936,868 
347,784,615 

220,101,443 
304,075,668 
199,175,557 
199,321,869 
167,412,763 
152,152,924 
163,570,661 
160,484,414 
170,469,107 
180,546,564 
3  83,102,299 
202,170,182 

219,744,572 
222,369,718 
305,235,030 
173,923,828 
157,493,105 
138,463,646 
133,399,425 
114,574,837 
92,107,654 
90,420,862 
107,865,10»J 
157,563,6 

145,411,2451 

138,746,5721 

133,138,27»1 

135,919,721 

156,851,441 

180,637,703 


Statistics  suspended  indefinitely. 
*  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam  stocks  included. 
Bremen  stocks  included. 
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TIN 


TIN  IN  OCTOBER, 

Oclubcr  opened  liriii  :a  :;i'^i.-,  and  for  a 
l\-\v  days  remained  around  that  price  al- 
tlunigh  the  statistics  published  October  2nd 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  as  the 
Straits  shipments  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tomlier  proved  to  be  niucli  larger  than  ex- 
pected, namely  4,97:!  Ions.  This  was  ex- 
plained as  resulting  from  an  accumulation 
in  August  created  by  finances  and  freight 
room,  but  it  was  positively  stated  that  from 
that  time  the  reduced  output  in  the  tin 
fields  would  be  seen  n  much  smaller  ship- 
ments, and  this  is  being  confirmed  as  the 
shipments  for  October  are  about  4,000  tons. 
November  and  December  shipments  are  ex- 
pected to  average  about  3,500  tons. 

Tlie  market  was  very  quiet,  consumers 
showing  very  little  interest,  and  there  was 
a  steady  decline  until  28^c  was  reached  in 
the  middle  of  the  month,  the  feature  at  that 
time  being  apparently  liquidation  from 
London.  The  low  price  however,  attracted 
consumers,  and  the  market  improved  un- 
til 29c  was  reached  on  the  20tli.  At  that 
time  the  trade  was  startled  with  news  that 
steamer  "Trolius"  en  route  from  London  to 
Singapore  carrying  975  tons  had  been  sunk 
by  the  German  cruiser  "Emden".  The  mar- 
ket within  the  next  two  days  advanced 
2->sc  on  comparatively  little  buying.  But 
part  of  this  advance  was  later  lost,  and  the 
market  closes  for  the  month  at  30)4c  for 
spot.  Stocks  nere  very  small,  but  Decem- 
ber and  January  was  offered  at  the  close  at 
30>^c  with  buyers  showing  no  interest  in 
futures. 

The  position  witli  consumers  seems  to  be 
that  their  trade  is  dull  and  shows  no  signs 
of  improving,  and  while  they  do  not  deny 
the  obstacles  and  dangers  that  exist  for  fu- 
ture supplies,  still  they  believe  that  in  some 
way  these  obstacles  will  be  overcome,  and 
that  although  present  price  is  around  31c 
to  32c  as  compared  with  44.32c  in  1913, 
4G.43C  in  1912,  42.68c  in  1911  and  34.27c  in 
1910,  still  that  tin  is  likely  to  remain  at 
around  these  prices,  as  London  speculators 
and  producers  are  in  no  position  to  do 
business  or  exploit  the  situation  of  re- 
duced output  and  dangers  of  transportation 
from   the   East. 


It  has  become  known  in  the  trade  that 
about  1,000  tons  of  tin  has  arrived  lately  on 
the  Pacific  coast  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
of  course  the  belief  is  that  it  was  imported 
by  tlic  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  If  this  is 
the  case  it  is  quite  natural,  and  illustrates 
how  alive  they  were  to  the  serious  danger 
attending  getting  tin  from  the  East  via  the 
u.sual  ocean  highway,  with  German  cruisers 
about.  This  large  consumer  could  not  af- 
ford to  take  the  chances  our  other  consum- 
ers have  taken,  and  their  superior  sources 
of  information  and  their  action,  proves  that 
we  have  not  in  the  past  few  weeks  been 
exaggerating  the  dangers  attending  getting 
tin  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  United 
Statc.^,  and  that  this  large  consumer  was 
ready  to  incur  a  heavy  increased  cost  rather 
than  take  wliat  was  a  serious  risk. 

.\n  importer  or  dealer  can  protect  him- 
self against  loss  of  his  tin  by  war  insur- 
ance, but  in  the  case  of  the  consumer  he 
wants  the  metal,  and  not  the  value  of  the 
metal.  This  entire  East  Indian  transpor- 
tation subject  is  a  serious  one,  and  until 
it  is  made  safe  the  market  is  open  to  sen 
sational  developments  at  any  time. 

TIN  PRICES  IN  OCTOBER. 

New  York 

Date.  Cents.  Date.  Cents. 

1   31.125^         17   

2   ?1.25  18   

3   19 28.87^ 

4    20    29.00 

5    31.20  21    30.50 

6   31.00  22    31.62J4 

7   30.80  23    31.75 

8    ^0.50  24 

9    30.30  25    

10   26 31.37^ 

11    27   30.75 

12    28   30.50 

13    30.00  20    30.50 

14   29.50  30    30.75 

15    28.50  31    

16    28.50 

High     31.75 

Low     2S.50 

Average    30.395 
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X'lvcnibi- 


TIN, 


VISIBLE  SUPPLIES. 

Total  visible  supply  of  tin  at  the  end  of 
each  month. 

1910.        19i:.        1912.        1913.  1914. 

Jan...     23,024     18,616     16,707     13,971  16,244 

Feb.  .     21,288     17,260     14,996     12,304  17,308 

Mar..     20,203     16,682     15,694     11,132  16,989 

Apr..     17,932     14,441     11,893        9,822  15,447 

May.     18,998     15,938     14,345     13,710  17,862 

June.     15,700     16,605     12,920     11,101  16,027 

July  .     17,433     16,707     13,346     12,063  14,167 

Aug.  .    17,943     16,619     11,285     11,261  14,452 

Sept..     18,999     16,672     13,245     12,943  14,613 

Oct..     18,183     14,161     10,735     11,857     

Nov..     18,875     16,630     12,348     14,470     

Dec.     17,194     16,514     10,977     13,893     

Av'ge     18.815     16,404     13,207     12,377     

SHIPMENTS    FROM    THE    STRAITS. 
-Monthly  shipments  of  tin  from  the  Straits 
Settlements   to    Europe   and   United  States, 
as  per  Powell's  returns: 

1909.     1910.     1911.     1912.     1913.  1914. 

Jan.     5,733     5,895     4,290     4,018     6,050  5,290 

Feb.    4,033     4,147     4,290     5,260     4,660  6,520 

Mar.    3,380     2,877     4,510     5,150     4,810  4,120 

Apr.    4,904     4,025     3,140     4.290     4,400  4,930 

May    5,184     4,965     4,310     5,760     6,160  6,900 

June    4,618     4,120     5,050     4,290     4,820  5,870 

July    5,644     5,040     4,660     4,580     4,770  4,975 

Aug.    4,702     5,700     4,680     5,210     5,990  3,315 

Sep.     5,081     4,220     5,150     5,430     5,160  4,973 

Oct.    3,801     4,480     4,350     4,450     5,020      

Nov.    5,510     4,840     5,070     5,600     5,560      

Dec.    5,835     4,270     5,970     4,980     5,110     

58,425  54,579  55,470  59,018  62,550 

Av..     4,SC9     4,54S     4,622     4,918     5.213 

CONSUMPTION   IN   THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Monthly   deliveries   of   tin   in    the   United 
States  exclusive  of  Pacific  Coast. 

1909.     1910.     1911.      1912.     1913.  1914. 

Jan.     3,200     3,500     3,200     3,700     3,700  3,600 

Feb.    2,700     3,600     3,800     4,050     3,500  3,300 

Mar.   3,900     4,000     5,100     4,000     5,900  4,450 

Apr.    4,904     4,025     3,140     4,290     4,400  4,9„0 

May    3,900     3,600     3,400     4,250     3,350  3,800 

June   3,200     5,000     2,900     2,850     3,800  3,650 

July    3,600     3,800     4,300     5,150     3,900  3,900 

Aug.    3,300     3,700     3,800     4,300     3,600  2,900 

Sep.    3,200     3,300     4,200     3,600     3,100  3,600 

Oct.    4,100     3,350     3,500     3,850     3,700  3,700 

Nov.   4,000     3,800     3,100     4,300     2,800      

Dec.    3,200     3,600     3,700     4,050     3,100      

41,500  45,350  44,300  49,500  43,900 
Av.      3,458     3,779     3,692     4.125     3,658 


MONTHLY  TIN  STATISTICS. 

Compiled  by  New  York  Metal  E.xchange. 
Sept.         .A.ug.         Sept. 
Straits   shipments       1914.         1914.         1913. 
To  Gt.  Britain...     3,453         2,502         3,160j 
"     Continent  ...  40  18  760J 

"     U.   S 1,480  795  1,240| 


Total  from  Straits  4,973 


5,1603 


Australian   shipments: 
To  Gt.  Britain.  ..  50 

"     U.   S nil 


150 
nil 


Total  Australian. 


50 


Consumption: 

London   deliveries  1,269 

Holland   deliveries  1,482 

United  States*. ..  s'eoo 


934 

149 

;.900 


1,451 
1,342 
3,100 


Total     6.351  4,003  5,893 


Stocks  at  close  of  month: 

In  London    4,006 

"■     (Stand)     2.744 

"     Holland    375 

"     U.  S.*    1.603 


Total    S.l 


Afloat  at  close  of  month: 

To  London   3,555 

"     Holland    

"     U.   S.*    2,330 


3,835 

3,188 

157 

1,077 

8,257 


3,460 

10 

2,725 


Total 


),885 


1.921 
t 

1,755 
2,542 

G,218 


3,727 

181:; 

2,815 

6,725 


Tota 
su 

1    visih 
ppiy   . 

le 

ve  of 
Dorted. 

Sep.  30,  Aug.  31,  S 
. .    14,613        14,452 

Pacific  ports. 

ep.  30, 
12,94:> 

* 

iixclus 
Vot  re 

TIN 

AND 

SILVER.  (Monthly  Averages.) 

—  Tin 

Xew  York  — 

-  Silver 



1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan. 

43.24 

50.45 

37.74 

56.22 

62.93 

57.56 

Feb. 

43.46 

48.73 

39.93 

59.04 

61.64 

57.50J 

Mar. 

42.86 

46.88 

38.08 

58.37 

57.87 

58.07 

Apr. 
May 

44.02 
46.12 

49.12 
49.14 

36.10 
33.30 

59.23 
60.88 

59.49 
60.36 

58.52 
58.18 

June 

47.77 

44.93 

30.65 

61.29 

58.99 

56.47 

July 

44.75 

40.39 

31.75 

60.66 

58.72 

54.68 

Aug. 

44.75 

41.72 

50.59J 

61.61 

59.29 

54.34 

Sep. 

49.18 

42.47 

32.79 

63.08 

60.64 

53.29 

Oct. 

50.11 

40.50 

30.39* 

63.47 

60.79 

50.65 

Nov. 

49.90 

39.81 

62.79 

58.99 

Dec. 

49.90 

37.64 

63.37 

57.76 

I 


Vear  46.434     4.32     60.83     59.79* 
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LEAD  IN  OCTOBER. 

riic  lead  iiuirkcl  in  October  oijcucd  very 
iiuict,  3.73c  New  York,  3.02>4c  E.  St.  Louis, 
:iinl  was  very  dull  and  depressed  with  a  very 
iiiisatislactory  consumption  and  indications 
thai  the  price  although  extremely  low 
would  go  lower  unless  production  was  de- 
creased. On  October  6th  the  Trust  an- 
nounced a  reduction  of  $3.00  a  ton  to  3.60c 
.\'ew  York,  which  was  the  second  reduction 
within  two  weeks,  and  which  put  the  mar- 
ket down  to  ten  points  within  the  lowest 
price  in  1.")  years.  The  feeling  in  the  trade 
was  that  the  price  had  been  lowered  to 
force  a  reduction  in  the  output,  and  that  if 
the  independent  producers  did  not  heed  this 
warning  they  would  be  obliged  to  take  still 
lower  prices.  The  independent  interests 
however,  immediately  cut  the  new  Trust 
price  which  resulted  in  the  Trust  announ- 
cing the  following  day,  October  ~th,  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  $2.00  a  ton  to  3. .50c  New 
Yi.irk.  This  low  price  seems  to  have  cured 
the  situation,  resulting  in  reduced  opera- 
tions and  a  complete  stoppage  of  under- 
selling by  the  independents. 

There  has  been  a  fair  e.xport  demand  dur- 
ing the  month  with  no  change,  since  in 
price.  .At  the  close  there  has  been  some 
pretty  good  buying  by  consumers,  on  the 
belief,  which  is  probably  well-grounded, 
that  the  market  will  not  go  any  lower.  It 
has  been  impossible  to  buy  for  deliveries 
beyond  early  December  except  at  prohibit- 
ed premiums,  and  the  attitude  of  some  of 
the    largest  •  consumers    now    is    to    carry    a 


LEAD  (Monthly  Averages.) 

—New  Y 

ork*— 

St.   Louis— 

1U13. 

1913. 

1914. 

1912 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan. 

4.44 

4.3.-; 

4.11 

4.34 

4.20 

3.99* 

Feb. 

4.04 

4.35 

4.06 

3.99 

4.20 

3.95 

.Mar. 

4.07 

4.3.') 

3.97 

4.06 

4.21 

3.83 

Apr. 

4.20 

4.40 

3.S2 

4.14 

4.25 ',2 

3.70 

Mav 

4.20 

4.36 

3.90 

4.09 

4.22 

3.81 

June 

4.39^4 

4.33 

3.90 

4.31 

4.31 

3.80 

lulv 

4.73 

4.37 

3.90 

4.BU 

4.25 

3.75 

Aug. 

4..56J 

4.63 

3.90 

4.40 

4.56 

3.73* 

Sep. 

5.0,-) 

4.75 

3.80 

4.94 

4.62 

3,67 

Oct. 

."..in 

4.45 

3.54 

4.91 

4.31 

3.39 

Nov. 

4.69 

4.34 

4.50 

4.18 

Dec. 

4.36 

4.06 

4.19 

3.94 

Year 

4.48  K. 

4.40 

4.38 

4.20 

♦  ' 

rrust   p 

rice. 

good  stock,  as  the  interest  charge  would 
figure  only  about  one-eighth  of  a  cent  jier 
pound  for  carrying  the  metal  for  six 
months.  Consumption  is  too  poor  at  pres- 
ent and  the  outlook  for  business  too  uncer- 
tain tt)  justify  a  belief  in  an  early  advance 
in  price,  but  lead  is  certainly  now  on  a  safe 
basis,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
chance  of  its  going  any  lower. 

SPELTER  AND  LEAD  PRICES 
IN  OCTOBER. 

—  Spelter  —  —  Lead  - — 

X'cw  .St.  *New  St. 

^'ork.        Louis.         York.       Louis. 

1     5.10  4.90  3.70  3.55 

2     5.00  4.82^  3.70  -^53 

3     

5  5.00  4.80  3.70  3.55 

6  4.93  4.75  3.60  3.45 

7  4.90  4.72}^  3.50  3.35 

8  4.85  4.67^  3.30  3.37}^ 

9  4.85  4.65  3.50  3.375^^ 

10     

11     

12     

13  4.80  4.61)  3.50  3.37}^ 

14  4.80  4.60  3.50  3.37}/^ 

15  4.80  i.G2'/2  3.50  3.36^ 

16  4.85  4.67;<;  3.30  3.36^ 

17     

IS     

19  4.90  4.72}^  3.50  3.36J4 

20  3.125/2  4.92^2  3.50  3.3614 

21  5.12>4  4.95  3.50  3.36"4 

22  5.17J/^  5.00  3.50  3.33 

23  3.15  4.97,'/  3. .50  3.35 

24     

05 

26  5.121/2  4.93  3.50  3.35 

27  5.12J^  4.93  3.50  3.35 

28  5.12^  4.92}^  3.50  3.371/ 

29  5.07^  4.90  3.50  3.37}/ 

30  5.07H  4.!10  --"'O  3.37K' 

High     .  .  .     5.20  5.00  3.70  3.55 

Low    ....    4,75  4.00  3.30  3.33 

Average       4.995        4.8 11  3.533  3.395 
*   Outside  market. 
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SPELTER, 


SPELTER   IN   OCTOBER. 

OcluUcr  >.ijciica  al  5.10  I'.o.b.  East  Si. 
Loui.s,  the  market  showed  reactionary  ten- 
dencies, and  on  active  competition  for  the 
few  orders  offering  and  no  export  demand, 
there  was  a  steady  decline  until  the  middle 
of  the  month  when  4.80  was  reached.  At 
that  time  there  was  what  looked  like  a 
concerted  effort  by  important  interests  here 
to  stop  the  decline  and  improve  prices,  and 
England  seeing  prices  firmer  and  being  in 
need  of  further  supplies  from  this  side  be- 
came a  buyer,  and  in  a  few  days  market 
advanced  to  .i.l254c  or  higher  than  the 
month  opened.  Other  reasons  for  the  im- 
provement was  the  news  of  curtailment  in 
output,  and  the  closing  down  of  the  Butte 
and  Superior  mines.  Since  then  the  export 
demand  has  again  fallen  off  and  with  it  the 
market.  The  month  closes  easy  at  4.90c 
f.o.b.  E.  St.  Louis. 

The  export  demand  has  been  the  salva- 
tion of  the  spelter  market,  since  the  war 
broke  out.  In  that  time  we  have  shipped 
abroad  about  24,000  tons.  Without  these 
foreign  orders  it  was  a  question  how  low 
the  market  might  have  sunk,  as  stocks  in 
producers  hands  were  the  largest  on  record. 
and  in  spite  of  these  exports  is  still  large. 
Also  there  has  been  a  most  unsatisfactory 
home  consumption  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme depression  in  the  iron  and  brass 
trades. 

The  future  of  the  market  is  bound  up  in 
what  are  to  be  the  developments  in  the 
foreign  demand,  as  in  spite  of  what  curtail- 
ment in  output  has  taken  place,  production 
is  in  excess  of  our  consumption,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  next  two  or  three  months 
in   this  direction  very  unpromising. 

RECEIPTS    AND    SHIPMENTS    OF 

SPELTER. 
1  hi-    receipts    and    shipments    ui    lead   and 
spelter  at  St.   Louis  for  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober,  as   reported   by   the    Merchant's    Ex- 
change were  as  follows: 
Spelter. 

Slabs. 
.'529,320 

.  :!82.fi4n 


Receipts — 
October.   1914 
October,  1913 

Shipments — 
October,  1914 
October,   1913 


:i39,.")30 

:if>o,23n 


ALUMINUM  IN  OCTOBER. 

The  nioulli  opened  al  JSc  tu  18 Vic  New 
York  for  98  to  99%  with  reports  that  ex- 
ports of  aluminum  had  been  prohibited 
from  England  by  the  British  Government, 
but  as  our  home  production  was  fully  able 
to  take  care  of  our  requirements  and  likely 
to  so  continue,  the  market  was  unaffected. 

Market  w-as  dull  and  stagnant  on  the  sur- 
face all  through  the  month  at  18c  to  ISK-c 
Xew  York,  at  which  the  month  closes,  but 
undoubtedly  a  fair  amount  of  business  has 
been  done  between  the  producers  and  the 
automobile    buj-ers   at    private    terms. 

Waterbury  Averages  for  October. 

Lake   Ingot   Copper    12.25 

Brass   Mill  Spelter    5.23 

Copper — Spelter — 

—  Lake  —     Electro 
1913.        1914.        1914.        1913.      1914. 

Jan...     17.00        14.75        7.56       5.54 

Feb..     15.50       15.12>i    6.81        5.70 

Mar..    15.1254   15.00       14.50  6.56        5.59 

April     15.75       14.87;/'   14.37J^      6.0S        5.50 
May..    15.87H   14.75        14.25  5.77       5.38 

June.     13:37  J/^  14.37^  13.87^     5.50       5.37 
July.      14.75       14.12;4   13.62^     5.61       5.36 

.\ug.  .   15.62 J4  13.00        5.99       5.66 

Sept..     16.87^12.87^    6.13       5.91 

Oct..     .16.87^  12.25        5.74       5.23 

Nov..     16.23  5.60       .... 

Dec.     15.00        .'5.44       .... 

Year.     15.83       Q.OG'/i  

SPELTER  (Monthly  Averages.) 

Xew  York St.  Louis 

1912.  1913.  1914.  1912.     1913.  1914J 

Jan.     6.55  7.23  5.33  6.40       7.04  5.141 

Feb.    6.70  6.49  5.46  6.53       6.23  5.271 

Mar.  6.93  6.29  5.35  6.74       6.08  5.1 51 

.Apr.    6.87  5.79  5.22  6.06       5.39  5.03] 

May    6.89  5.51  5.16  6.71       5.31  4.96 

June    7.05  5.23i4  5.12  0.83}/^  3.05  4.93 

July     7.23  3.41  3.05  7.04       3.23  4.84 

Aug.    7.13  5.80  5.63  6.94       5.64  5.45 

Sep.    7.55  5.S3  5.52  7.37       5.65  5.33 

Oct.     7.61  5.47  4.99^  7.39       5.27  4.81 

Xov.    7.50  5.34  ....  7.32        5.15  . 

Dec.    7.36  5.22  ....  7.19        5.03 

Year   7.11  3.80  ....  6.90       .-.61 
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ANTIMONY  IN  OCTOBER. 

I'Ik-  antiiuoiiy  iiiarkcl  lla^  licou  acli\c 
ami  cxcitoil  il'iring;  tlie  iiumlli,  and  a  large 
business  has  been  done  lor  both  spot  and 
futures  at  rapidly  advancing  prices.  The 
cause  for  this  has  been  large  purchases 
from  Russia  which  has  resulted  in  about 
S30  tons  being  shipped  to  that  country  this 
nioiith  from  New  York,  being  the  first  time 
we  have  ever  shipped  the  metal  to  Europe. 

The  market  opened  quiet,  Cooksons  at 
lo;4c,  Halletts  S,'4e,  Hungarian  and  Chinese 
grades  Sjijc.  but  the  market  immediately 
became  excited  on  news  that  England  was 
buying  large  quantities  of  antimony  in 
China  and  Japan,  also  in  tliis  market,  and 
that  English  owned  stocks  held  here  had 
been  ordered  shipped  back  to  England. 
This  caused  an  advance  of  2c  a  pound  on 
October  5th.  The  situation  was  that  all 
three  of  the  English  antimony  makers  had 
been  booked  up  by  the  English  and  Rus- 
sian Government,  and  would  not  be  able 
to  take  on  any  further  business  during  the 
remainder  of  the  j'ear.  Dealers  in  this 
market  immediately  became  buyers  and  a 
large  business  was  done  for  shipment  from 
Japan.  The  situation  was  further  excited 
by  large  purchases  in  this  market  for  ac- 
count of  the  Russian  Government  which 
have  continued,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  the  price  had  reached  12c  for  Cook- 
sons,  1154c  for  Halletts,  lie  for  ordinaries. 
During  the  week  that  followed,  the  market 


ANTIMONY  AND  ALUMINUM. 
(Monthly  Averages.) 
Xew   York  


Jan. 
Feb. 


Cooksons 

—  .Antimony  — 

1912.      191?..      1914 

7.59        9.00        7.31 

9.31 

9.03 

9.00 


98  -  99^0 
—  Aluminum  — 


7.22 


:H 


1912 


18.75 
18.94 


1913. 
20.31 
20.20 ' 
26.72 


1914. 
18.86 
18.S0J 
Mar.  7.52  9.03  7.23  18.94  26.72  18.30 
Apr.  8.00  9.00  7.22  .19.58  26.91  18.08 
May  8.00  8.77  7.2  9  20.70  25.95  17.93 
June  8.00  8.63  7.21  21.92  24.79  17.82 
July  8.26  8.47  7.11  22.09  2' .34  17.59 
Aug.  8.51  8.38  16.33  23.75  22.73  20.-58 
Sep.  8.84  8.30J  12.19  24.50  22.00  19.2S.V 
Oct.  10.22       7.06     13.87     26.83     20.32     18.25 

Nov.  10.31       7.52      27.06     19.49      

Dec.  10.00      7.45      20.46     18.85      

Year   8.54       8.52      22..53     23.03      ..... 


was  quiet  but  around  the  20th  of  the 
month  export  buying  was  resumed,  with 
news  that  for  the  first  time  on  record 
.■\merica  had  shipped  antimony  to  Europe, 
and  by  October  26th  the  market  had  ad- 
vanced to  16>4c  for  Cooksons,  15.>4c  for 
Halletts,  145/^c  for  ordinaries.  .\  further 
advance  took  place  to  IT^^c  for  Cooksons, 
Uic  for  Halletts,  14'/<c  for  ordinaries,  at 
which    the   market   closes. 

The  exports  of  antimony  on  this  foreign 
export  movement  has  been  about  830  tons 
which  has  completely  depleted  stock.- 
here. 


ALUMINUM.  ANTIMONY  AND 
SILVER  PRICES  IN  OCTOBER. 


Alu 


Dav 


Cook- 
Cts.  Cts. 

18.25        10.50 
IS. 25        10.50 


-Antimony 

Hal-       Hun- 
letts.     garla 


Cts. 
9.25 
9.25 


Cts. 
8.25 
8.25 


— Silver — 
New  Lon- 
Tork.  don. 

Cts.      d. 

535^  24 

521^  24 

5214  33% 


18.25 

11.75 

10.75 

9.75 

52.)^  24  Mi 

18.25 

13.00 

13.00 

11.00 

52.]^  34 

18.25 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

52y2  24 

18.25 

13.00 

12.00 

11,00 

53J^  2^ii 

18.35 

13.00 

12.00 

11.00 

5lM  235^ 
5154  235/8 

....    23-^ 

18.25 

13.00 

11.75 

10.75 

51iA  23^ 

18.25 

13.00 

11.75 

10.75 

51"^  23J4 

1 8.25 

12.50 

11.50 

10.50 

515^  235^ 

18.25 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

507A  23J4 
mi  231^ 

18.25 

12.75 

11.75 

10.75 

50J4   23 

18.25 

13.75 

12.75 

11.75 

505^   23 M 

18.25 

14.50 

13.25 

12.25 

50       23H 

18.35 

14.75 

13.75 

13.00 

50       32ig 

18.25 

15.25 

14.35 

13.35 

49.^  22ih 
4914  2.2J4 

IS. 25 
1  8.25 
18.25 
1 8.25 
18.25 


10.25  15.75  14.25 

10.25  15.75  14.25 

17.50  10.00  14.25 

17.50  10.00  14.25 

17.50  16.00  14.25 


High      18.50      18.00      16.50      14.50 
Low      18.00     10.00       9.00       8.00 


4Sj^  22^; 

4854  23J/J 

48J^  23.M; 

48^  225^ 

48^  23t;T 

52?^  241^ 

iSl4  22A 


Av..       18.25   13.809   13,780  11.643   50.05  33,199 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  JOPLIN  ORE  MARKETS 
FOR  OCTOBER. 


The  depression  in  zinc  ore  prices  reached 
its  lowest  point  in  the  middle  of  October 
when  the  average  of  all  grades  was  but 
$34.54,  and  the  lowest  base  reported  was 
around  $:52.  This  is  the  lowest  market  re- 
ported for  some  time  and  acted  as  a  drastic 
reducer  of  output  in  every  camp  of  the 
district.  More  mines  closed  down  in  the 
month  of  October  than  for  any  similar  per- 
iod of  the  year  and  rapidly  brought  down 
the  w-eekly  production  to  4,000  to  4,500  tons 
per  week  as  against  a  regular  output  of 
5,000  to  5,800  tons.  Simultaneously  came 
the  announcement  of  the  closing  down  of 
the  Butte  and  Superior  mine  at  Butte  and 
from  then  on  there  was  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
price  of  ores.  The  close  of  the  month  saw 
as  high  as  $46  base  paid  for  good  grades 
of  zinc  blende  while  the  $45  mark  was  gen- 
erally current.  . 

Another  thing  noticeable  was,  the  ship- 
ments of  ore  were  but  a  trifle  over  4,000 
tons  weekly  and  agreed  practically  with  the 
output  of  the  district.  The  surplus  stocks 
showed  a  decrease  of  300  tons  during  the 
month  while  at  its  end  the  demand  for  high 
grade  ores  was  far  from  satisfied.  The 
month  therefore  ended  as  far  as  the  Joplin 
district  was  concerned  in  much  better  con- 
dition than  it  began  and  with  a  better  out- 
look for  the  next  two  months.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  district  will  greatly 
increase  its  output  unless  prices  stay  for 
quite  a  while  above  $45  both  for  economic 
reasons  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  w-inter 
season  precludes  any  possibility  of  great 
increase.  The  fact  also  that  the  Butte  and 
Superior  will  likely  be  down  for  60  days 
means  a  radical  readjustment  of  the  ore 
situation  of  the  country  in  which  the  ore 
producers  will  have  done  their  part  toward 
reducing  the  surplus  stocks  and  bringing 
production  within  a  more  normal  range  of 
demand.  If  the  smelters  do  as  well  in  the 
exportation  of  their  surplus  stocks  of  metal 
within  the  same  time  the  year  should  be 
closed  with  little  or  no  surplus  stocks  in 
.\merica  of  cither  ores  or  spelter. 


The  readjustment  of  lead  ore  production 
to  consumption  has  also  been  a  feature  re- 
ceiving the  attention  of  the  lead  ore  pro- 
ducers of  Missouri.  In  the  southeast  dis- 
trict the  large  producers  have  in  some  in- 
stances closed  down  their  large  plants  en- 
tirely and  others  have  curtailed  heavily. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  southwest  district 
The  curtailment  is  already  evident.  Tlu' 
lowering  of  the  price  of  pig  lead  and  ore- 
forced  this  reduction  quickly. 

The  demand  of  the  Joplin  zinc  ore  pro- 
ducers that  some  investigation  be  made  of 
the  manipulation  of  spelter  and  zinc  ore 
prices  has  been  answered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  by  sending  investigators 
to  the  Joplin  district  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  these  charges.  The  inves- 
tigation is  already  well  under  way  locally. 
It  is  understood  also  that  the  former  in- 
vestigation of  the  Department  of  Justice 
which  related  solely  to  the  interlocking  di- 
rectorates and  the  trust  proclivities  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  zinc  smelting  indus- 
try to  control  prices  and  output  by  unified 
action  and  through  controlling  the  sale  i 
spelter  through  the  agency  of  sales  ageni- 
for  independent  smelters  will  now  be  taken 
up  again  and  carried  to  completion.  Ore 
producers  openly  declare  that  the  recent 
bulge  in  the  ore  market  was  due  solely  to 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  this  combination 
to  boost  the  price  of  spelter  and  unload  it 
for  export  at  a  high  price.  After  unloading 
the  price  for  ores  was  put  down  just  as 
ruthlessly  till  these  smelters  could  again 
load  up  on  cheap  ores.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished the  same  tactics  are  again  em- 
ployed and  ore  prices  shoved  up  to  justify 
the  consumer  of  spelter  the  prices  asked  for 
the  metal.  The  ore  producers  demand  that 
such  a  combination  is  both  injurious  to 
them  and  to  the  consumers  and  they  desire 
the  evidence  to  be  gathered  and  the  guilty 
punished.  The  government  has  responded 
to  the  ore  producers'  plea  to  make  the 
needed  investigation  and  if  the  facts  war- 
rant it,  it  is  expected  the  proper  indict- 
ments  will   be  brought. 
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We    Wish    All    Our    Readers 
A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 


THE    NOVEMBER    ADVANCE    IN 

METALS    AND    WHAT   IT 

INDICATES. 

During  \'o\  ember  there  lias  conic 
over  the  metal  trade  a  complete  change 
of  sentiment,  and  on  purchases  by  the 
larger  consumers  and  dealers,  the  fol- 
lowing advances  have  taken  place. 

Tin,  2i/>c  per  lb.,  or  8.13% 
Copper,  1-Mc  per  lb.,  or  12.30% 
Spelter,  y^c  per  lb.,  or  7.50% 
Lead,  30c  per  100  lbs.,  or  8.60% 
and   the   movement  still  continues  for 
in    the   first   week   in    December   there 
has  been  a  further  advance  of 
'4C  on   Tin 
}ic  on  Copper 
i/^c  on  Spelter 
and  a  firm  market  on  lead  with  indica- 
tions ot  better  prices: 

In  the  case  of  lead  and  spelter  a  con- 
tributory cause  has  been  the  large 
buying  for  export,  but  in  copper  the 
export  demand  has  been  limited  by  the 
difficulties  attending  shipments  to  all 
European  countries  except  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  and  the  impossibility 
of  shipping  to  Germany  who  is  our 
largest  foreign  customer.  Under  the 
circumstances    it    is   remarkable    that 
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copper  should  have  advanced,  and  it 
is  important  that  it  has  because  this 
metal  next  to  iron  and  steel  is.  we 
think,  the  most  important  c<inimodit_\' 
by  which  to  judge  a  change  in  funda- 
mental conditions.  The  explanation  is 
that  sentiment  has  completely  changed 
in  copper,  and  in  every  other  metal, 
except  iron  and  steel.  It  indicates  to 
ns  that  confidence  and  recovery  has 
commenced  in  the  mind  of  Inisincss. 
and  that  before  long  it  will  be  shown 
in  increased  business  and  operations  in 
commodities  that  are  outside  the  realm 
of  speculation  and  less  sensitive  to  the 
mental  process.  These  commodities, 
such  as  iron  and  steel,  are  slower  to 
move  but  from  their  heavier  weight 
and  ini[)ortancc,  when  they  do  start 
arc  more  difticult  to  stop. 

Still  even  in  the  case  of  iron  and 
steel  we  think  we  see  indications  that 
the  industry  has  "rounded  the  turn," 
and  that  the  only  question  is  whether 
the  recovery  will  be  slow  or  rapid,  or 
whether  some  unfavorable  feature  may 
develop  before  all  the  adverse  features 
can  be  positively  said  to  have  been  left 
l)ehind. 

The  buying  movement  in  pig  iron 
which  in  the  past  three  weeks  has  eas- 
ily been  in  excess  of  400,000  tons,  and 
is  probably  nearer  half  a  million  tons, 
is  spectacular,  considering  the  quiet- 
ness that  preceded  it.  This  pig  iron 
movement  is  not  in  itself  a  positive 
proof  that  the  steel  industry  has  start- 
ed a  recovery,  but  there  are  elements 
in  the  steel  market  itself  that  indicate 
that  such  is  the  case.  In  the  steel  mar- 
ket the  mills  seem  to  have  concluded 
that  the  time  to  act  has  arrived.  For 
several  weeks  they  had  been  apathetic, 
taking  business  ofifered,  often  cutting 
prices  to  get  it,  but  making  no  actual 


campaign  for  business.  Now  they  arc 
disposed  to  solicit  business,  and  the\ 
are  setting  prices  such  as  to  assure 
possible  buyers  that  they  cannot  be 
making  a  mistake. 

One  cause  for  the  advance  in  the 
metal  market  has  been  a  recovery  in 
speculation  in  the  leading  market  cif 
the  world,  London.  Up  to  a  niunth 
ago  speculative  interest  on  the  Lon- 
don Metal  Exchange  and  in  fact  ever\ 
where  else,  had  been  fiat  on  its  back. 
Lately  there  is  a  great  recovery,  and 
it  is  shc)wn  in  the  favorite  speculative 
counter  in  London,  Pig  Tin,  which  h.i- 
advanced  £30  per  ton  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  London  Metal  Exchange. 

Speculation  is  based  on  what  is  V< 
happen  in  the  future,  and  not  on  whai 
is  happening  at  the  present,  and  such 
movements,  as  we  speak  of,  always 
precede  a  change  from  extreme  dc 
pression  to  more  normal  things.  Sonic 
times  the  movement  proves  to  be  a 
false  start,  and  that  the  future  has  not 
been  correctly  prognosticated.  We  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  so  in  this  case, 
and  we  further  believe,  that  those  who 
close  their  eyes  to  what  is  immediatel} 
under  their  nose,  ignore  the  slacknes- 
if  it  exists  in  their  own  trade,  and  base 
their  purchases  on  a  great  movement 
to  take  place  in  business  after  the  New 
Year,  will  have  cause  to  congratulate 
themselves . 

We  believe  the  change  in  the  metal 
trade  indicates  a  great  revi\al  in  gen- 
eral business  in  this  country,  in  fad 
that  it  has  begun,  and  after  anotlu!' 
month,  there  will  be  some  astonisliiuL; 
developments. 

The  argument  that  the  continuation 
of  the  war  will  prevent  this  we  do 
not  consider  well  taken.  Enormou< 
amounts  of  money  are  lieing  raised  b_\ 
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all  tlu'  cuiintrics  m"  luirupe,  and  in  llic 
case  (if  tho.-e  at  war  are  hciiifj  lavishly 
thrown  into  trade  in  tlu'  iniroliasos  of 
all  kinds  nf  i.-i)niniodilios. 

'That  is  where  the  extraordinarily 
large  loans  ICngland  has  negotiated 
are  going  and  will  continue  to  go,  and 
we  in  this  coimtry  are  beginning  to 
feel  it  in  the'orders  some  of  our  indus- 
tries are  receiving.  There  can  be  no 
national  economy  in  war  time,  that  has 
to  wait  until  the  crisis  is  over.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  something  ai)- 
pruaching  a  boom  may  develop.  Tt  may 
not  be  a  healthy  one — it  may  be  only 
a  war  market,  but  not  the  less  real. 
We  saw  something  of  the  kind  in  onr 
Civil  War. 

Of  coiu'se,  the  enormous  economic 
loss  and  disaster  to  the  world  caused 
b\-  the  war  must  be  felt,  and  recovered 
by  years  of  economy,  but  in  the  mean- 
time under  the  excitement  of  war  and 
the  enormous  sums  being  spent,  we 
are  facing  a  period  of  activity  and 
higiher  prices  in  all  commodities,  and 
as  we  said  before  we  believe  the  metal 
trade  last  month  registered  that  it  has 
begun.  The  outlook  is  that  the  finan- 
cial breakdown  has  been  recovered, 
the  success  of  the  foreign  loans  proves 
there  is  plenty  of  money,  capital  and 
everything  that  constitutes  wealth. 
Outside  of  the  enormous  expenditures 
created  by  the  war  there  has  been  a 
big  vacuum  created  for  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  this  country.  'J'hese  re- 
quirements cannot  much  longer  be  re- 
sisted. It  is  quite  natural  that  after 
the  heavy  advance  of  the  past  30  days, 
to  expect  reactions,  but  that  the  trend 
will  continue  toward  higher  iirices  is 
our  lirm   conviction. 


HOW    A    GREAT    EMERGENCY    WAS 
HANDLED   AND    ITS   LESSON. 

I'lic  stury  (it  llic  ciillapsc  ill  finances  ami 
liiisincss  the  world  over,  that  followed  the 
mitbreak  of  the  greatest  war  on  record, 
will  long  excite  the  interest  and  study  of 
economists,  and  with  time  there  will  grow 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  monumental 
and  unprecedented  situation  that  was  creat- 
ed almost  in  a  day,  and  the  wonder  that 
it  was  not  followed  by  a  catastrophe  such 
as  would  have  wrecked  the  entire  financial 
world. 

In  what  will  go  on  record  as  the  most 
remarkable  financial  speech  ever  made,  re- 
markable for  the  occasion  and  for  the  facts 
and  figures  it  disclosed,  Lloyd  George,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  the  au- 
tliority  of  the  British  Government,  gave 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  Novem- 
ber 27th — a  concise  presentation  of  the 
enormous  burden  that  was  thrust  on  the 
English  nation,  and  the  reason  why  the 
responsibility  for  the  financial  welfare  of 
the  world  and  business  fell  on  their 
shoulders.  The  statements  he  made  were 
not  the  opinions  or  estimates  of  an  ordi- 
nary authority,  but  as  we  said  before,  were 
liacked  with  all  the  authority  of  the  English 
Government.  They  were  founded  on  the 
facts  and  statistics  of  business  and  finance 
for  which  England  is  justly  noted.  The 
sneer  tiiat  the  English  are  "a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,"  carries  with  it  also  the  com- 
pliment that  if-  they  are,  they  know  how 
to  "keep  shop,"  and  that  they  realize  the 
importance  of  statistics,  the  knowing  how 
their  trade  and  affairs  stand  and  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  them.  That  realizing 
tlie  overwdielming  importance  of  trade  to 
tile  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  nation, 
the  interests  of  business  have  always  com- 
manded the  first  care  of  those  they  elect 
to  make  their  laws  and  carry  on  the  gov- 
ernment. No  doctrinaire,  sentimental  •  or 
socialistic  theories  are  allowed  to  have  any 
place  when  they  conflict  with  the  real  and 
best  business  interests  of  the  nation.  Even 
England's  policy  of  free  trade  is  no  fetish 
or  economic  article  of  faith,  and  would  be 
changed,  were  it  not  that  her  interest  in 
olitaining  her  raw  materials  cheaply  for 
the  manufactures  she  produces  and  ex- 
ports,' make  this  policy  the  best  for  her 
interest. 
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English  Legislatures  Understand  Business 
Interests, 
ll  is  well  that  in  this  crisis  the  world 
found  English  legislators  in  the  closest  pos- 
sible touch  with  business,  and  hence  able 
to  scientifically  and  practically  handle  the 
situation,  or  the  story  and  its  sequel  would 
have  been  a  verj'  different  one  than  what 
it  is  to-day,  when  the  extraordinary  dangers 
that  threatened  have  been  wonderfully 
averted,  and  when  a  normal  condition  is 
being  rapidly  restored. 

But  it  was  not  to  draw  a  contrast  with 
our  own  legislators  and  their  equipment  for 
handling  business  that  we  have  diverged 
from  our  theme,  but  to  bring  home  how  it 
has  been  demonstrated,  that  in  such  a  crisis 
the  ordinary  politician  would  have  been 
helpless  unless  his  idea  of  politics  carried 
what  the  very  word  means  "belonging  to 
the  citizen,"  "devoted  to  a  scheme  or  sys- 
tem rather  than  to  a  principle,"  "hence 
good  sense,  wise,  prudent,  sagacious  and 
intensely  practical." 

In  a  few  sentences  this  representative  of 
the  English  Government,  and  hence  under 
the  circumstances  that  happily  rule  the  rep- 
resentative of  English  business,  gave  the 
reason  why  the  overwhelming  burden  fell 
on  their  shoulders,  how  the  entire  credit 
and  power  of  the  nation  were  thrown  be- 
hind the  financial  and  business  situation, 
and  how  it  was  successfully  handled.  To 
a  business  man  it  is  glorious  and  thrilling 
reading,  and  the  entire  world  owes  a  debt 
to  the  courage  and  extraordinary  ability 
shown  in  the  face  of  an  unprecedented 
emergency. 

Discussing  the  situation,  Lloyd  George 
said: — 

"We  had  not  merely  our  own  business 
to  run,  but  we  were  an  essential  part  of  a 
machine  that  ran  the  international  trade  of 
the  world.  We  carried  half  the  produce 
and  provided  the  capital  that  moved  this 
produce  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  an- 
other, not  merely  for  ourselves  but  for 
other  countries." 

As  one  instance  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  British  financial  system,  wherein  paper 
signed  in  London  l)ecomes  a  part  of  the 
world  finance.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  said  that 
the  United  States  owed  Great  Britain  ap- 
proximately $5,000,000,000,  "but  we  could  do 
no  business."     In  this  figure  we  understand 


he  includes  the  British  investments  in 
American  securities  and  since  his  speech 
the  exact  words  heard  have  been  rece'ved, 
they  read:  "America,  I  suppose,  owes  us 
nearly  a  thousand  millions  (of  pounds)  in 
fixed  and  floating  capital,  but  we  could  not 
buy.  It  was  impossible  to  do  any  business. 
Why?  The  exchanges  had  broken  down. 
This  paper  machine  had  crumpled  and 
somehow  got  out  of  order,  and  the  result 
was   that   no   business   was  possible." 

This  statement  seems  to  have  readied  the 
United  States  in  the  form  that  America 
owed  the  United  Kingdom  a  thousand  mil- 
lion (of  pounds)  without  the  explanatory 
words  that  the  sum  was  owned  in  fixed  and 
floating  capital.  These  words,  of  cour- 
make  it  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Lloyd  Geor,i;> 
statement  referred  to  the  total  of  Briti-' 
invested  capital  in  America  and  in  no  way 
to  American  indebtedness  in  respect  of  the 
current  indebtedness  of  trade  between  thi- 
two  countries." 

Giving  instances,  the  Chancellor  referred 
to  the  cotton  trade,  and  said  that  all  the 
movements  from  the  plantations  to  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  cotton  were  rep- 
resented by  paper  signed  either  at  Lon- 
don, Manchester  or  Liverpool.  When  the 
United  States  bought  cotton,  or  silk,  or 
tea  in  China,  payment  was  made  through 
London  by  means  of  these  documents. 
Confusion  Inevitable. 

That  showed,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  saiil, 
how  complicated  the  system  was.  Thi 
paper  issued  in  London  had  become  a  part 
of  the  currency  of  the  world.  Into  this 
fine,  delicate  paper  machinery  had  crashed 
a  great  war,  affecting  two-thirds  of  the  pei- 
pie  of  the  whole  world,  and  confusion  w;^^ 
inevitable.  It  was  as  if  a  violent  kick  had 
been  given  to  an  ant  heap,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment   there    were    confusion   and   panic. 

The  deadlock  which  existed,  he  pointed 
out,  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of  credit  in 
this  country.  It  was  due  to  the  failure  of 
remittances  from  abroad. 

Hypothecated  Credit  of  Nation  to  Save 
Business. 

He  told  liis  liearers  that  the  action  which 
the  British  government  had  taken  was  to 
save  British  trade,  British  commerce,  Brit- 
ish laljor  and  British  lives.  The  govern- 
ment had  hypothecated  the  credit  of  the 
state     to     restore     these     exchanges,     upon 
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wliicli  the  commerce  and  indiislry  of  the 
country  depended  and  upon  which  the 
whole  community  depended  for  their  daily 
life. 

By  this  step,  the  speaker  said,  the  unim- 
peachable character  of  the  British  bill  of 
exchange  had  been  maintained.  It  was  vital 
to  the  good  name  of  this  country  that  this 
type  of  British  paper,  which  had  become 
currency  for  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the 
world,  should  be  unimpeachable,  and  that 
no  one  should  say  hereafter  that  in  a  day 
of  crisis  it  had  been  dishonored. 

Bank  of   England's   Work. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  million  pounds 
sterling  ($600,000,000)  of  bills,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  continued,  had  been  discounted  by 
the  Bank  of  England  and  that  showed  that 
out  of  a  total  of  between  £300,000.000  ($1,- 
500.000,000)  and  £500,000,000  ($2,500,000- 
OOOl  sterling  of  bills  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  a  greater  part  was  disposed  of 
in  tlie  ordinary  course.  The  total  amount 
of  bills  which  had  arrived  at  maturity  and 
for  which  the  Bank  of  England  had  found 
money  was  £60,386,000.  It  was  estimated 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  there  would  be 
about  £50,000,000  ($250,000,000)  of  bills  in 
■what  he  would  call  "cold  store,"  through 
their  belonging  tn  Ijclligerent  countries  or 
for  other  reasons. 
Not  a  Penny  lost  on  Bankers  Acceptances. 

There  would  not  be  a  penny  lost  to  the 
great  accepting  houses,  and  the  total  loss 
upon  the  whole  of  these  transactions,  the 
Chancellor  estimated,  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  cost  of  a  single  week  of  carrying 
on  the  war,  and  in  addition  British  coin- 
merce  and  industry  would  be  saved  from 
one  of  the  worst  possible  catastrophes. 
Stock  Exchange  Measures. 

The  Chancellor  laid  emphasis  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  measures  taken  to  deal  with 
the  Stock  Exchange.  He  said  the  goverii- 
nient  had  made  it  a  condition  that  the 
exchange  could  not  reopen  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Treasury.  He  declared  tlie 
British  money  market  was  in  better  posi- 
tion now  than  any  other  money  market  in 
the    world. 

Largest   Loan   on   Record   Floated. 

The  Treasury  had  just  floated  the  largest 
loan  ever  raised  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  the  success  of  this  measure,  he  said, 
lie  took  as  justifu-ation  of  the  government's 


action. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Cicorge  pointed  out  tiiat  be- 
fore the  loan  of  £350,000,0(X),  he  had  al- 
ready raised  £90,000,000  ($450,000,000)  for 
the  same  purpose,  so  that  practically  he 
had  asked  for  £440,000,000  ($2,200,000,000) 
from   the   same   market. 

Great  Loan  Oversubscribed. 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  was  a  seri- 
ous detriment,  the  entire  loan  had  been 
oversubscribed.  There  were  nearly  100,000 
applicants,  and  the  government  felt  it  was 
its  duty  to  give  the  first  allotments  to  the 
small  applicants,  who,  with  the  financial 
houses,  had  enabled  tlie  government  to 
raise  this  very  large  sum  of  money  without 
any  of  the  expedients  to  which  Germany 
had  to  resort  to  raise  a  smaller  loan  at  a 
higher  rate   of  interest. 

That    the    financial    deadlock    which    fol- 
lowed  the   outbreak  of  war  was  due   to  in- 
ability to  collect  outstanding  debts  abroad. 
England's   Power   Result   of   Grasping   Op- 
portunity. 

And  now  what  is  the  lesson  to  learn  to 
our  profit  in  the  future?  The  position  that 
England  has  gained  in  financial  and  com- 
mercial affairs  has  lieen  the  result  of  the 
expansion  in  trade  that  began  from  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  and  the  destruction  of 
Napoleonic  militarism  just  a  century  ago. 
and  when  with  a  restoration  of  conditions 
favorable  for  peaceful  pursuits  she  showed 
the  ability  to  grasp  the  opportunity  that 
came  in  consequence.  Last  year,  England 
reached  the  summit  of  international  trade, 
her  imports  amounting  to  £768,734,739  and 
exports  £525,245,289  and  in  both  particulars 
the  hi.ghest  on  record.  The  world  is  in  a 
like  crisis  as  that  of  Napoleon's  struggle 
to  rule  Europe  by  militancy,  and  the  result 
will  we  believe  be  the  same  as  a  century 
ago. 

Our  Share  in  the  Future. 

But  opportunities  to  follow  will  not  \>c 
hers  alone  this  time,  but  also  for  the  U.  S., 
because  outside,  of  England's  financial  pow- 
er so  wonderfully  brought  home  by  the 
present  crisis,  we  have  .greater  advantages 
than  any  she  possesses..  We  have  a  great 
and  wonderful  country.  Although  occupy- 
ing but  one-sixteenth  of  the  globe  and 
having  only  one-fifteenth  of  its  population, 
we  are  able  to  produce  nearly  70  per  cent. 
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of  the  world's  corn;  over  00  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  petroleum  and  the  world's  cot- 
ton; about  55  per  cent,  of  the  world's  cop- 
per; some  40  per  cent,  of  the  world's  iron 
ore  and  the  world's  coal;  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  world's  tobacco;  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  w'orld's  lead,  silver  and  live 
stock;  and  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
gold,  the  world's  wheat  and  the  world's 
timber.  But  as  business  men  we  know  a 
position  is  of  little  value  if  we  do  not  ex- 
ploit it.  We  must  take  a  leaf  out  of  Eng^- 
land's  book  of  experience  to  study  and  1)e 
guided  thereby. 

Some  Lessons  it  Should  Teach  Us. 

Some  of  those  things  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  must  learn  and  employ  are: — 

We  must  establish  our  carrying  trade  by 
putting  ourselves  on  the  same  basis,  name- 
ly, the  freedom  to  buy  ships  in  the  cheap- 
est market,  and  be  allowed  to  run  them 
under  the  law  of  free  competition  on  wages 
and  other  conditions. 

We  must  make  our  consular  service  equal 
to  hers,  men  trained  in  business,  and  not 
those  who  receive  the  position  as  a  political 
reward. 

In  time  we  must  establish  financial  ar- 
rangements by  which  London  becomes  less 
the  clearing  house  for  our  import  and  ex- 
port trade,  no  matter  in  what  capacity  she 
acts  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  must  see  that  those  we  elect  to 
rule  our  affairs,  are  like  the  English  le.gis- 
lators,  not  suspicious  or  antagonistic  to 
business  interests,  but  able  to  realize  that 
their  duty  is  to  legislate  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  and  that  on  the  welfare  of  busi- 
ness hangs  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
all,  since  we  are  a  working  nation  depend- 
ent on  business.  That  their  own  individ- 
ual fads  or  theories  are  a  crime  when 
exerted  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  interest 
of  trade.  That  protection  of  the  nation's 
trade  is  their  first  duty  and  that  there 
should  be  no  limit  in  legislating  to  *.hat 
end. 

Protection    of    its    Trade    a    N-tion's    First 
Duty. 

England's  success  has  been  that  England 
has  always  looked  "^fter  what  is  best  for 
England's  trade  no  matter  to  what  length 
or  along  which  road  it  led.  If  it  has  led 
them  al«ng  the  path  of  free  trade  it  has 
onlv   been    because    it    was    that    free    trade 


was  good  for  British  interests.     It  may 
called  selfishness  but  if  w'c  don't  look  afte 
our  interests  no  one   will   do  it  for  us. 
Practice  Versus  Theory. 

We  are  too  inclined  to  take  purely  thee 
retical  views.  The  practical  is  the  onW 
rule  as  long  as  we  are  "nun  in  the  world 
of   men." 

Furthermore,  it  should  teach  us  th^ 
necessity  of  a  powerful  navy  able  to  pro 
tect  our  merchants  and  their  goods  to  til 
extreinest  ends  of  the  world. 


Railway  earnings  in  September  are  reJ 
pi>rted  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  EcoJ 
nomics,  \Vashington,  from  duplicates  of  the 
reports  used  by  the  Interstate  Commerc| 
Commission  for  its  monthly  presentatioil 
The  showing  is  improving.  For  threS 
months  the  returns  per  mile  of  line  have 
been  as  follows,  the  revenue  stated  being 
the  total  revenue  from  rail  operations 
as  well  as  from  outside  operation,  while 
the  net  is  reported  before  taxes  are  deduct* 
ed.  The  changes  from  the  nuinth  a  year 
earlier  are  indicated:     r^^.^.^^,.      Change. 

July    $1,124         —$59 

August     1,175         —  69 

September   1,182         — •  73 

Expenses. 

July    783         —  32 

August     789         —  67 

September    781         —  73 

Net. 

July    :!39         —     7 

.\ugust    :i86         —     2 

September    401         —     2 

The  decreases  in  total  revenue  are  be-i 
yond  the  control  of  the  railroads,  being 
function  of  general  business  activity.  Ir 
the  three  months  there  were  decreases  av-J 
eraging  3.6  per  cent,  but  expenses,  which 
the  railroads  have  found  are  more  or  less 
under  their  control,  have  been  reduced  al-* 
most  as  much,  in  dollars,  and  by  much 
more,  in  point  of  percentage,  the  result  be-; 
ing  that  the  net  operating  income  is  reduced 
by  a  negligible  amount,  less  than  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent.  If  the  accounts  are  proper-j 
ly  kept,  the  operating  expenses  carry  charg-^ 
es  to  depreciation  amply  sufficient  to  cover 
wear  and  tear,  and  thus  sufficient,  irrespec-^ 
tive  of  net  earnings,  to  enable  the  roads  to 
buy  new  equipment  as  the  old  wears  out. 
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NEW    INCORPORATIONS. 

Papers  lilcd  in  the  principal  llaslirn 
States  in  Xovenibcr  lur  new  companies 
with  ?l,0(X).OOl)  capital  nr  over  represented 
$81,650,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $46,- 
162,500  over  the  previous  month  and  $3,- 
850,000  as  compared  with  Xovenibcr  a 
year  ago.  lUit  a  good  part  of  tlie  total 
was  furnished  liy  a  few  companies.  Two 
of  the  largest  charterers  had  to  do  with 
the  European  war,  while  two  other  im- 
portant ones  represented  simply  the  in- 
corporation of  old  established  business. 
The  grand  total  of  all  companies  char- 
tered last  month  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 
or  over,  covering  all  States,  including 
those  of  the  East,  amounted  to  $1,30,240,- 
Slll).  against  $124,632,000  in  1Q13.  The  total 
in   October   this   year   was  $70,124,500. 


BANK  CLEARINGS. 

l-"(jll.)wing  are  the  aggregate  of  clearings 
monthly  at  all  cities  in  the  United  States, 
compared  with  the  like  periods  in  four  pre- 
ceding years  as  reported  by   Bradstreets: 

(Six  figures  omitted) 

1914.  1913.  1912.        1911.  1909. 

Jan.      $16,053  $16,092  $14,977  $14,341  $13,905 

Feb.        12.736  13,483  12,788     12,136  11,121 

Mar.       14,112  13,988  14,330     13,333  12,473 

ist  qr.    42,901  43,563  42,095     39,810  37,499 

.\pril      14,767  14,155  14,855     13,254  13,531 

May        13,036  13,982  14,708     13,367  12,808 

June       13,812  13,582  13,519     13,691  14,007 

3d    qr.    41,615  41,719  43,083     39,312  40,406 

July        14,361  13,425  13,847      13,925  13.322 

.\ug.         9,814  13,362  13,097     12,495  13,390 

Sep.          9,897  13,297  13,956     13,410  13,405 

:!dq'r     34,073  38,981  39,900     37,830  40,117 

Oct.        11.594  15,554  17,002      13,335  15,710 

Xov.       10,954  13,745  15,228      13,891  14,620 

Dec 14,536  15,217     14,027  15,721 

4th  q'r    43,835  47.447      41.353  46.033 

Total    168,098  173,524   158.195  164,0.-,4 


ECONOMIST'S    INDEX    NUMBER. 

Tlic  Lond.n  Economi-t's  index  number, 
representing  the  price  of  commodities  for 
Xovenibcr  was  3,760  as  compared  with  3.733 
in  October.  The  advance  w;is  in  cereals, 
meats  and  other  food  products  and  min- 
erals.    Textiles  declined. 


COMMODITY  PRICES. 

llrad>treet's  index  number  as  of  Xoveni- 
bcr 1  works  out  at  $8.8620,  a  drop  of  4 
per  cent  from  October  1,  a  loss  of  9.1  per 
cent  from  Septenil)er  1,  and  a  decline  of 
10.2  per  cent  from  the  record  point  scored 
on  -August  15,  when  prices  probably  dis- 
played the  full  effects  of  the  war  scare. 
On  June  1  last  prices,  speaking  of  them 
collectively,  struck  the  lowest  point 
touched  in  thirty-five  months,  and  at  this 
juncture  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
current  level  is  but  2.1  per  cent  above  the 
previous  steep  dip  exhibited  by  the  price 
curve.  At  the  same  time,  the  index  num- 
ber for  XTovember  1  is  the  lowest  regis- 
tered for  any  corresponding  date  since  1908. 


COMMERCIAL   FAILURES. 

There  were  1,585  failures  involving  $24.- 
876,263  of  liabilities  in  Xovember,  an  in- 
crease of  28  per  cent  over  X'ovember  lasc 
year  in  number,  but  an  increase  of  only 
5.3  per  cent  in  liabilities.  For  the  eleven 
months  of  this  year  the  failures  numbered 
14.555,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over  last 
year,  and  to  that  extent  the  largest  num- 
ber reported  in  eleven  months  in  sixteen 
years.  Liabilities  for  eleven  months  ag- 
gregated $296,522,717.  an  increase  of  17  per 
cent  over  last  year  and  of  7  per  cent  over 
1908,  but  a  decrease  of  3.5  per  cent  from 
1907. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the 
record  of  failures  monthly  and  quarterly 
as  reported  by  "Bradstreet's  Journal"  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  the  present  year. 

Xo  of 
1914.  failures.     Assets.     Liabilities. 

January    1,729  $20,421,273  $35,196,682 

February    1,206     10,820,258     20,1.';9.736 

March    1,260     13,530,577     26,159.420 

First    quarter  4,195     44,772,108    81,515,838 

April    1,221       8,628,578     17,705,784 

May    1,181       9,493,349     17,491,672 

June     1,151     23,648,220     31,593,019 

2nd    quarter.   3,553     41,770.147     66,790.475 

Six  months..   7,748     86,542,255  148,306.313 

July    1,219     19,292,236     30,545,567 

August    1,191     16,282,462    37,128,027 

September     ...    1,367     21,231,211     32,105,387 

3rd  quarter..   3,777     56,805,909    99,778,981 

Xine  months.11,525   143,348,164  248,085,294 

October    1,445     12,567,097     23.561,160 

Xovember    ....    1,585     13.503,719    24,876,263 
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export:  prospect  in  iron 
and  steel. 


(By  J.  H.  Brookmire,  President, 
When  it  became  certain  that  the  present 
European  War  must  take  place  every 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  prospect  for 
American  Iron  and  Steel  exports  contained 
two  factors;  First,  That  the  established 
export  trade  like  the  domestic  trade  must 
suffer  an  immediate  reaction;  Second,  That 
there  were  possibilities  of  a  great  extension 
of  foreign  trade  into  new  fields. 

The  reaction  in  exports  developed  im- 
mediately, exports  of  iron  and  steel  being- 
only  $10,400,000  in  August  of  1914  as  com- 
pared with  $16,700,000  the  preceding  month 
and  $23,900,000  in  August  of  1913.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1914  the  exports  had  rallied  to 
only  $12,500,000.  This  contraction  is  readily 
explained  by  the  distribution  of  American 
exports  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufacturers 
thereof  according  to  country  of  destination. 

Europe    27.2% 

Canada    30.5% 

Cent.  &  South   America 24.5% 

All  other    17.8% 

It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  was  27% 
of  the  total  exports  affected  by  the  stop- 
page of  normal  business  of  Europe,  but 
since  the  Mexican  market  was  already  dis- 
organized, practically  all  of  the  70  per  cent, 
going  to  countries  outside  of  Canada  was 
immediately  subject  to  a  lack  of  trans- 
portation  facilities. 

This  lack  of  transportation  facilities  has 
largely  disappeared,  but,  still  more  serious, 
there  remains  a  lack  of  credit  and  financial 
machinery  not  only  in  Europe  but  through- 
out all  countries  accustomed  to  depend  for 
commercial  credit  upon  the  bankers  of 
London,  Paris  and   Berlin. 

The  questions  which  confront  the  .\mcr- 
ican  exporter  are  first, — by  what  means 
and  how  soon  are  normal  exports  to  be 
restored?  and  second,'what  is  the  prospect 
of  extending  markets? 

So  far  as  the  European  market  is  con- 
cerned the  great  buying  countries  cannot 
be  expected  to  resume  normal  purchases 
for  industrial  uses  until  this  military  con- 
liict  is  linished,  although  buying  along  the 
lines  of  war  material  and  supplies  for 
manufacture  into  war  material  has  already 
assumed  large  proportions. 

The  Canadian  market  which  is  the  largest 
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field  for  American  e.xports  moves  largely 
with  the  American  domestic  market,  and 
as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  chart 
cannot  be  expected  to  rally  until  such  lime 
as  financial  conditions  are  in  such  position 
as  to  render  money  available  for  construc- 
tion work  and  for  general  business  expan- 
sion. 

The  market  of  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica is  one  in  which  the  best  possibilities  for 
expansion  of  our  trade  seem  to  exist.  Con- 
cerning this  market  three  factors  must  be 
noted. 

First:  The  credit  machinery  is  at  present 
totally  disorganized  and  the  most  stable 
countries  have  been  compelled  to  declare 
moratoria,  and  until  the  U.  S.  is  prepared 
to  furnish  the  kind  of  credit  accommoda- 
tion formerly  supplied  from  Europe,  this 
market  cannot  be  a  field  for  expansion  for 
American  enterprise. 

Second:  The  class  of  goods  which  has 
been  supplied  to  Europe  cannot  find  a  large 
sale  in  South  America.  Europe  has  taken 
goods  primarily  to  be  used  for  remanu- 
facture.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying tables  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
placing  orders  for  metal  working  machinery 
or  semi-finished  steel  in  South  America. 
Further  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  year  1913  Argentine,  one  of  the 
most  highl}'  advanced  industrial  countries 
of  South  America,  included  in  her  imports 
of  iron  and  steel  products  less  than  one 
per  cent,  of  material  or  machinery  to  be 
used  in  remanufacture.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  were  already  able  in  direct  competition 
with  Europe  to  furnish  Central  and  South 
.\merica  with  large  quantities  of  railway 
material,  structural  plates  and  shapes,  agri- 
cultural implements,  pipes,  pipe  fittings, 
sewing  machines  and  automobiles.  These 
are  the  lines  which  we  should  be  able  to 
push  wlien  credit  machinery  is  in  position 
to  allow  exports. 

The  other  countries,  which  include  .\sia. 
.\frica  and  Australia,  are  much  like  the 
South  American  countries  in  the  class  of 
goods  which  they  receive,  being  especially 
important  in  tlie  consumption  of  wire.  The 
stock-raising  industry  is  apt  to  be  helped 
by  the  demand  for  meat  from  Europe  and 
wine    exports    should    be    i)artioularly    bene- 
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lited. 

The  I'oUovviiiK  table  sbovvs  for  nine  prin- 
cipal groups  of  iron  and  steel  manufactur- 
es the  volume  of  total  exports  from  the 
L'nited  States  during  the  year  1913: — 
Total  Exports,  Important  Groups  of  Steel 
Manufactures. 

Ajjricullural    Implements    $35,453,643 

Automobiles     27.029.451 

Metal  Working  Machinery 15,558.212 

Pipe  &  Pipe  Fittings   17,999.990 

Railway  Materials   35.887,739 

Sewing   Machines    11.851,020 

Sheets    and    Plates    &    Structural 

Iron  39,031,868 

Typewriters    11.054.397 

Wire     9,237,541 

The  next   table   shows  for  each  of  these 
nine    groups    the    percentage    of    the    total 
export    to    each    of    our    principal    foreign 
markets: 
Percentage  Distribution  of  Different  Groups 

Metal  Pipe  & 
.\gri.  Automo-  Workg.  Pipe 
Implts.     biles      Machy.  Fitt'gs 

Europe     54.2  27.2  77.9  25.1 

Canada     15.3  32.4  12.0  22.8 

Central  &  So.  Am.  21.0  14.5  (1)  30.3 

Other    Countries    .     9.5  27.9  10.1  22.8 


c  =      — -: 


5    is 


Europe     (1)43.8    (1)68.8    (1) 

Canada    37.8    3.8  58.5    5.2  23.0 


Central    &    So.    Am.    46.8  38.8  22.6  11.3  31.0 

Other    Countries    .     15.4  13.6  18.9  11.7  46.0 

(1)  Small,  Included  with  Other  Countries 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  how  de- 
mand for  iron  and  steel,  its  consequent 
rate  of  production  and  its  price  level  are 
aflfected  by  the  supply  of  capital  available 
for  financing  construction  work.  When 
money  is  plentiful,  railroad  and  industrial 
corporations  are  able  to  sell  their  bonds 
and  to  go  ahead  with  construction  work 
and  equipment  buying.  At  once  steel  orders 
increase  and  both  production  and  prices 
expand:  but  when  money  becomes  scarce, 
as  in  1903.  1907  and  1913,  a  reaction  is  in-  | 
evitable. 

This    chart    shows    that    in    the    present  I 
world-wide  depression  of  the  iron  and  steel  j 
markets  the  hopeful  feature  for  the  growth! 
of  the' American  Export  Trade  is  the  recent! 
advance  in  the  Banking  Index  of  the  United! 
States    Chart.      With    steel    orders    in    thi.sj 
country   small  and   prices   low,  there   is  anJ 
added    incentive    for    the    manufacturers    to 
seek    foreign    trade,    while    an    increase    in 
the  banking  resources  will  make  it  possible 
for  American  banks  to  extend  the  financial 
assistance    without    which    a    campaign    for 
trade     in     those     fields,     usually     dependent 
upon  European  banks  and  now  affected  by 
an  extreme  financial  stringency,  will  neces- 
sarily be   fruitless.     Exporters  who   realize 
this   and   who   arrange   for   the   carrying   of 
their  new  foreign  customers  through  Amer- 
ican banks  will   be   the   successful   competi- 
tors for  new   forei.gn   trade. 


THE  FU TURK  AS  IT  WILL  AFFECT  AMERICA 


In  an  address  delivered  before  the  West- 
cm  Canners  Association  at  their  convention 
held  in  Chicago,  Nov.  20th,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Trench,  discussing  the  business  situation, 
said  in  part: 

"Now,  met  here  as  we  are  today,  there 
are  a  great  many  things  that  occupy  your 
mind  and  on  which  you  desire  to  increase 
your  knowledge,  ("for  knowledge  is 
power")  of  matters  appertaining  to  j'our 
trade,  such  as  processes,  machinery,  prices 
and  the  interchange  of  views  as  to  how 
)-our  business  can  be  improved;  how  unwise 
trade  customs  created  by  competition  can 
be   corrected   and   abolished.      But   to   those 


who  take  a  broader  view  of  their  best  in- 
terests, there  are  at  present  other  things 
on  which  you  desire  to  try  and  get  all  the 
light  you  can  at  this  time,  when  the  world 
is  in  the  most  momentous  period  in  its 
history,  when  things  are  happening  that 
must  affect  the  future  of  every  country, 
every  business,  and  to  some  extent  every 
individual,  and  I  believe  it  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  you  have  asked  me  to  be  with  you 
today. 

Lessons   Taught  by   the   War. 
'•The    war    has    been    so    thoroughly    dis- 
cussed,   ancl    its    effects    have    l)een    so    dra- 
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lii;ilii-ally  liroii>;lu  Imiiu-  \n  u>,  th:it  I  fin-I 
tluit  it  wiuiUl  1)0  ;i  wastv  i<i  liiiu-  l..  .lurll 
long  oil  tlio  sulijcct,  Init  willi  your  in-nuis- 
3ion  tliorc  are  some  features  that  it  would 
be  well  to  rcniiiul  ourselves  ol'.  some  les- 
sons it  has  tauyht  u>.  'I'lu-  most  imimr- 
tant,  ami  to  our  mind  the  nnly  really  satis- 
faetory  one,  is  that  it  has  demonstrated 
that  civilization  and  science,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  physical  comfort  and  aggrandize- 
ment, have  not  turned  us  into  mere  material 
beings,  but  that  mankind  is  controlled  and 
subject  in  the  last  analysis  to  the  si)irilual 
and  moral  forces  that  differentiate  us  irum 
the  brute  creation.  We  were  told  there 
could  be  no  such  war  as  we  are  having; 
that  business  and  financial  and  material  in- 
terests ruled  the  world,  and  would  not  per- 
mit the  waste  of  capital  and  property.  But 
we  have  learned  that  material  things  or 
those  of  man's  creation  are  as  nothing  w  hen 
moral  issues  are  concerned,  and  we  find 
Tiundreds  of  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  most  highly  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  engaged  in  a  contest  for  wdiat  they 
'believe  is  right,  no  matter  how  much  they 
differ  in  their  respective  views,  and  pre- 
pared to  send  willingly  to  death  the  flower 
■of  their  citizens,  and  to  make  any  sacrifice, 
personal  or  property,  for  the  ri.ght  as  they 
see   it. 

Another  lesson  has  been  to  bring  home 
to  us  how  dependent  and  bound  up  our  in- 
terests are  with  the  rest  of  the  commercial 
world  since  all  space  has  been  obliterated 
hy  the  cable  and  telegraph — that  the  great 
lousiness  f«rces  that  control  and  sway  trade 
and  finance  are  not  national  )iut  interna- 
tional, and  that  when  such  a  complete  upset 
takes  place,  such  as  happened  in  Europe 
Tiy  reason  of  the  war,  we  all,  no  matter 
liow  far  removed,  are  affected.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  trade  of  the  neutral  countries 
like  ourselves  has  been  as  much  unsettled 
as  that  of  any  of  the  belligerents  and  in 
cases  of  debtor  neutral  nations,  still  more 
so.  One  week  of  the  European  war  has 
done  more  to  prove  our  dependence  on 
■other  countries  and  the  importance  of  our 
foreign  trade  to  our  domestic  prosperity 
than  ten  years  of  academic  discussion. 
Bankers  have  learned  that  credit  is  an  inter- 
national commodity,  and  producers  also 
have  learned  that,  wdicther  engaged  in 
farming  or  manufacturing,  it  requires  an 
exchange  of  commodities  between  countries 
to  maintain  equilibrium  of  gold  e.xchangc. 
No  neutral  country  can  profit  wdien  a  world- 


wide contraction  exists  in  the  mcchanisni 
of  credit  and  cost  of  foreign  exchanges. 
We  have  learned  by  experience  a  great  deal 
of  jiolitieal  eeoiiomy  during  the  past  few- 
weeks. 

f'ortuiialely.  our  country  was  in  spendid 
shape  to  stand  the  shock.  The  hard  times 
tliat  preceded  the  war,  whether  the  result 
of  an  administration  with  which  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country  were  not  in 
sympathy,  or  the  fears  of  the  experiments 
l)eing  made  in  tariff  and  other  legislation 
being  considered  inimical  to  business  de- 
velopments, or  whether  because  of  past 
business  mistakes  and  errors  that  had  to  be 
adjusted,  it  matters  not.  What  we  do 
know  is,  business  for  some  time  before  had 
been  closely  reefed  down,  consequently 
when  the  blow  came  it  only  rocked  our 
business  ship — it  did  not  upset  it.  I  think 
many  of  us,  especially  you  gentlemen  in 
the  West,  failed  to  appreciate  what  a  serious 
state  of  affairs  we  passed  through  those 
opening  w'eeks  of  the  war.  But  you  saw 
every  exchange  closed,  and  after  three 
months  many  of  them  so  remained.  You 
saw  our  country  and  the  world  pass  tem- 
porarily from  a  gold  basis;  you  saw  nearly 
400  millions  of  emergency  currency  legal- 
ized and  issued  against  commodities  and 
Inisiness  paper,  which  alone  prevented  the 
hoarding  of  money  and  the  greatest  panic 
this  country  ever  experienced;  and  perhaps 
greatest  of  all  you  saw  the  leading  govern- 
ments of  the  world  make  a  new  precedent 
by  assuming  the  control  of  the  entire  busi- 
ness and  finances  of  their  countries.  The 
surface  exhibition  of  comparative  calm  in 
business  and  finances  that  has  existed,  how- 
ever, should  not  deceive  us  as  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  that  existed,  and  -which  is 
now  gradually  being  overcome  and  giving 
place  to  more  normal  conditions. 
Situation  Ably  Handled. 

It  w-as  the  result  of  an  artificial  state 
caused  by  the  unprecedented  steps  that 
have  been  taken  of  closing  the  exchanges, 
and  stopping  the  free  action  of  trading, 
prices  and  speculation.  The  governments 
at  war,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  govern- 
ments at  peace,  have  been  forced  to  assume 
a  control  over  business  and  finances,  almost 
as  effective  and  profound  as  their  control 
over  their  armies  in  the  field.  The  calm 
is  the  result  of  war  measures.  The  busi- 
ness and  finances,  debtor  and  creditor,  have 
had   no   rights   in   the   great   commercial  na- 
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lions  at  war,  except  those  that  the  govern- 
ment permitted  them  to  exercise. 

But  there  lias  been  no  complaint,  be- 
cause these  governments  have  called  to 
their  council  boards  the  leading  representa- 
tives of  business  and  finances.  Perfect 
harmony  exists,  and  we.  find  the  political 
and  business  interests  working  together  as 
a  unit  in  the  face  of  a  great  emergency. 
To  some  extent,  it  is  the  same  with  us, 
certainly  as  regards  finances.  Just  when  a 
crisis  had  been  reached  that  threatened  a 
complete  break  between  the  business  and 
political  interests  of  our  country,  the  perils 
caused  by  the  European  war  has  restored 
peace — Washington  has  recognized  how  de- 
pendent they  and  the  country  are  on  the 
counsel  and  co-operation  of  those  interests 
which  it  was  the  fashion  to  hound  and 
abuse  when  no  danger  was  in  sight. 

The  average  man  little  appreciates  how 
remarkably  the  situation  has  been  handled 
the  world  over,  the  extraordinary  dangers 
that  have  been  avoided  and  overcome,  and 
those  that  still  exist  and  confront  the 
world.  But  the  skill  and  courage  of  the 
European  and  our  governments  and  cap- 
tains of  industry  have  shown  have  been  of 
a  higher  order  than  anything  from  those 
who  have  directed  the  armies,  since  they 
directed  greater  economic  forces,  and  more 
complex  dangers,  threatening  greater  ruin 
and  destruction,  and  it  gives  us  confidence 
that  should  greater  dangers  arise  they  will 
be  successfully  handled. 
Future   Gives   Great   Promise  for  America. 

But  what  of  the  future,  because  that  is 
what  most  greatly  interests  us  as  business 
men?  Artemus  Ward  used  to  say:  "Never 
prophesy  unless  you  know."  Well,  we 
none  of  us  know,  but  I  am  bold  enough  to 
make  three  predictions: 

First,  that  this  war  is  not  going  to  last 
as  long  as  people  generally  expect,  and  my 
reason  for  this  belief  is  not,  as  so  many 
may  think,  the  exhaustion  of  money  and 
material  means  to  continue  it,  (you  remem- 
ber what  the  South  in  our  Civil  War  did 
after  they  had  reached  a  condition  such  as 
the  warring  nations  abroad  could  not  reach 
in  five  years  or  more)— but  rather  from  the 
manner  of  its  prosecution.  Almost  three 
months  have  elapsed,  in  that  time  nearly 
two  millions  men,  or  one-fifth  to  one-sixth 
of  the  armies  in  the  field,  have  been  killed, 
wounded  or  captured,  and  there  is  every 
ccrtaintv    that    the    proportion    will    be    in- 


creased in  the  remaining  time.  A  war  like 
this  can't  continue  long,  since  it  is  one  con- 
tinuous battle,  and  not,  as  in  former  years, 
a   series  of  campaigns. 

Second,  it  will  be  a  new  world  of  oppor- 
tunity that  will  begin,  and  it  will  be  our 
own  fault  if  with  the  national  advantages 
we  possess  and  the  new  ones  that  will  be 
opened  to  us  in  foreign  trade,  America  does 
not  take  the  leadership  of  the  business 
world.  It  will  find  us  less  impoverished 
and  exhausted  than  our  foreign  business 
allies,  in  which  we  include  the  whole  busi- 
ness world,  and  in  a  position  to  reap  more 
fully  than  any  other  country  the  lilessings 
of  peace. 

Furthermore,  if  we  keep  out  of  the  war. 
our  country  as  the  largest  and  most  influ- 
ential morally  and  physically  of  any  of  tin- 
neutral  countries  and  less  selfishly  involved 
of  any,  will  be  the  one  on  whom  will  fall 
the  office  of  presiding  at  the  conference  to 
settle  what  are  to  be  the  lines  along  whicli 
the  political  matters  of  the  world  are  to 
run  in  the  future. 

Xevv  rules  and  boundaries  will  be  laid,  I 
think,  a  kind  of  United  States  of  Europe 
will  be  the  result,  where  each  country  be 
it  under  government  of  king,  emperor,  or 
republic,  will  be  supreme  for  its  own  gov- 
ernment in  most  things,  as  in  the  case  of 
our  states,  but  on  some  matter  like  arma- 
ments and  the  enlargin.g  of  their  borders 
they  will  be  controlled  by  a  central  author- 
ity, as  with  us  at  Washington,  composed  of 
proportioned  representatives  from  each 
country  as  to  its  size  and  importance,  to 
which  agreement  all  will  be  bound  and  se- 
cured by  an  agreement  which  will  be  en- 
forceable even  if  it  entails  united  action  by 
force  against  the  one  who  breaks  it,  or  who 
may  decide  to  consider  it  a  "scrap  of  paper." 
Remember  this  is  only  my  prophesy. 
Predicts  a  Boom. 

Third,  that  what  has  happened  and  is  still 
going  on  and  the  peace  to  follow  is  goin;; 
to  result  in  what  will  be  the  greatest  busi 
ness  boom  this  world  has  ever  seen — a 
boom,  by  which  we  understand  a  period 
when  the  business  imagination  is  optimis- 
tically excited;  a  period  when  the  desire  to 
buy  far  exceeds  the  desire  to  sell;  when  in 
consequence  prices  begin  to  rise,  with 
growing  excitement,  and  each  advance  only 
adds  fuel  to  the  fire.  The  pendulum  of  trade 
having  previously  been  swung  in  the  direc- 
tion of  extraordinary  depression  and  held 
there  by  some  abnormal  causes,  long  after 
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it  should  lia\c  iiiuniall.N  swuny  liack,  i> 
suddenly  ri.-Kasod,  aiul  the  swing  in  the 
other  direetiiin  sweeps  everything  before 
it. 

This,  we  helieve,  will  i.ilh.u  tlu-  end  ui 
the  present  war.  It  has  followed  the  end 
of  all  modern  wars.  The  ininicnsity  of  the 
present  war  and  its  sensational  residts,  to 
our  mind  means  a  likewise  sensalional  re- 
aetion. 

Hut  there  arc  other  reasons  than  the 
nienlal:  There  must  be  a  stupendous  move 
ment  to  replace  the  destruction  caused  by 
the  war.  Millions  of  those  best  able  to 
work  for  the  physical  advancement  of  the 
world  and  w-ho  have  in  the  past  been  idle 
and  supported  by  the  workers  as  armed 
European  camps  will  be  thrown  into  the 
channels  of  trade  and  joined  to  the  in- 
dustrial armies  of  their  respective  countries 
— and  there  will  be  plenty  for  them  to  do. 

The  awful  destruction  of  cities,  towns  and 
villages  that  has  taken  place,  and  the  fur- 
ther destruction  that  is  to  follow  before  the 
war  is  ended  must  be  repaired.  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  .Austria  and  Russia  will 
still  be  among  the  important  countries  of 
the  civilized  world  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  only  more  so.  The  ruins  will  not  re- 
main "to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 
The  end  of  the  war  will  see  enormous 
activity  and  the  erection  of  new  cities  and 
towns  and  buildings  on  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

Political  economists,  at  whose  feet  we 
have  been  glad  to  sit,  have  given  it  as  a 
fundamental,  that  prosperity  and  activity  in 
business  can  be  gauged  by  what  they  call 
"construction,"  be  it  buildings  for  home  or 
manufacturing  use,  machinery  and  every- 
thing else  that  may  be  broadly  classed  un- 
der the  term  construction.  The  reasons 
why  this  is  so  are  so  plain  that  they  need 
not  be  mentioned,  except  to  say  new  con- 
struction represents  the  need  and  the  power 
to  supply  the  need. 

But  I  know  some  will  say  that  this  is 
impossible,  as  there  has  been  such  an  enor- 
mous destruction  of  capital  and  the  world 
will  have  been  so  impoverished  that  it  will 
take  many  years  to  recuperate.  Well,  it 
depends  on  what  you  call  capital.  If  you 
mean  money,  gold  and  silver,  there  has  been 
no  destruction.  There,  will  be  more  of 
these  as  a  result  of  the  production  of  tliese 
metals  from  the  earth  than  when  the  war 
began,  but  if  you  mean,  as  I  do,  not  only 
money  but  confidence,  then  there  has  been 
an    awful    destruction,    but,    unlike    material 


lhiii(4^,  it  is  mental  and  can  be  not  cmly  as 
rapidly  restored  as  lost  but  greatly  adde<l 
to  in  volume  when  the  causes  that  destroy 
it  arc  removed. 

Business  Boom  to  Follow  War. 

!5ul  there  is  another  reason  for  my  pre- 
diction, and  it  is,  that  previous  to  the  war 
and  sensational  developments  since  the  war 
began,  there  has  been  an  enormous  vacuum 
formed  by  the  curtailment  of  output.  In 
our  country  from  a  normal  production  aiul 
consumption  of  iron  and  steel,  to  take  the 
basic  industry  as  an  example,  of  some  30  to 
33  million  tons  per  annum,  we  are  down  to 
a  rate  of  less  than  20  million  tons;  the  bal- 
ance has  been  left  in  the  ground,  and  the 
same  is  largely  true  of  copper  and  other 
metals.  There  is  no  change  in  our  civiliza- 
tion or  requirements  for  these  metals;  we 
liave  been  forced  from  causes  you  know  to 
cut  down  output  sensationally  and  to  stop 
necessary  additions  and  improvements  in 
which  these  commodities  are  consumed. 
The  country  has  been  forced  to  go  short  of 
supplies  and  stocks.  With  the  obstruction 
removed  there  will  be  a  rush  to  fill  the 
vacuum.  It  will  put  every  mine  and  mill 
working  to  a  capacity  such  as  we  have 
never  seen  before — with  a  rush  to  buy  on 
an  advancing  market — and  the  life  of  the 
lioom  will  be  the  months  it  will  take  before 
production  has  overtaken  the  demand.  It 
will  begin  before  the  war  ends.  I  already 
think  we  see  signs  that  the  wise  should 
take  as  warning  of  what  is  coming.  Cer- 
tainly it  can  be  seen  in  copper,  lead,  spelter 
iron  and  steel,  which  from  having  reached 
the  limit  of  depression  in  price  and  opera- 
tions, have  now  commenced  to  improve. 

We  know  of  the  enormous  expenditure 
going  on  by  the  various  nations  at  war. 
England,  after  voting  one  billion  dollars, 
has  now  negotiated  another  billion  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  money  is  not  to  be  looked 
at  but  spent,  and  is  being  done  with  rapid- 
ity, and  lavishly,  and  from  being  withdrawn 
from  stagnant  funds  and  timid  holders,  is 
now  Iieing  showered  into  the  channels  of 
trade. 

Of  course,  the  boom  will,  like  all  other 
booms,  end  in  a  collapse  and  then  the  real 
eflfects  of  the  enormous  loss  from  the  war 
will  be  felt  in  a  long  period  of  recuperation. 
But  T  am  not  talking  of  one  or  three  years 
after  the  war,  I  am  dealing  only  with  what 
is  before  us,  in  the  next  few  months,  and 
what  will  evidently  follow,  peace.  I  am  not 
predicting  prosperity  per   se.     I  am  talking 
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..t  coming-  cxtraordinarj-  activity  and  ail- 
vanciiig  prices  as  result  of  extraordinary 
and  abnormal  previous  conditions. 

No  Room  for  Further  Depression. 
But  I  am  afraid  some  of  }0U,  after  hear- 
ing all  I  have  said  about  the  gravitj-  of  the 
situation  created  by  the  war,  will  think  I 
am  too  optimistic  in  my  views  of  the  future, 
and  that  some  of  the  shivers  that  run  up 
and  down  the  spines  of  some  of  us  during 
the  past  three  months  still  remain.  To  such 
I  will  end  with  a  storj'  of  a  Welsh  coal 
miner,  who,  one  night,  walking  home  in 
the  dark,  stumbled  into  an  abandoned  pit. 
.\s  he  fell  he  clutched  a  beam,  and  with  the 
strength  given  men  in  a  desperate  place, 
held  on.  Suspended  by  his  fingertips  over 
the  black  hole,  he  tried  to  peer  into  its 
depth.  He  could  see  nothing.  Then  he 
looked  up;  how  far  off  the  stars  had  sud- 
denly retreated!  His  frightened  mind 
pictured  how  much  further  they  would  re- 
treat if  he  should  let  go  the  beam.  .Shivers 
chased  up  and  down  his  spine  as  his  fingers 
began  to  numb.  Minutes  passed.  He  cal- 
culated    the    time     it    would    take     for    his 


mangled  body  to  reach  tlic  liottom  of  tin; 
shaft.  He  pictured  the  faces  of  his  mates 
when  they  found  him  in  the  morning.  More 
shivers  agitated  his  spnie.  More  minutes 
passed.  At  last  he  could  hold  on  no  longer. 
He  let  go.  He  fell  12  inches.  He  had  been 
hanging  over  a  shallow  hole  in  the  ground. 
Xo,  gentlemen,  business  in  this  country 
has  fallen  so  much  there  is  no  room  for  a 
further  drop.  It  is  a  time  for  courage  and 
confidence  in  ourselves,  our  trade  and  our 
countr}-.  Awful  as  is  the  spectacle  we  are 
viewing  abroad,  it  has  an  inspiring  side. 
We  see  in  it,  terrible  as  is  the  price  being 
paid,  the  promise  of  a  better  world,  for 
everything  that  makes  for  the  progress  and 
happiness  of  those  to  come  after,  and  a 
complete  revolution,  to  put  the  destinies  of 
Europe  in  the  hands  where  it  should  belong, 
the  hands  of  the  people — a  victory  for 
democracy  over  autocracy.  The  world  will 
be  freed  from  the  fear  of  any  like  catas- 
trophe for  generations  to  come,  and  condi- 
tions will  have  been  made  more  favorable 
for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  civilization  than 
any  that  have  existed  in  the  past. 


STEEL  INDUSTRY  WILL  GROW. 


Prospects  of  Great  Increases  in  Demand 
Period  of  Slow  Growth — Barriers  to 

Recently  a  member  of  our  staff  in  con- 
versation with  a  steel  manufacturer  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  of  to-day  is  undersized  rather  than 
oversized  in  relation  to  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  demand.  The  steel  manufacturer 
asked  him  to  elaborate  the  view  in  a  per- 
sonal letter,  and  the  letter,  recently  dis- 
patched, is  now  published  below. 

"Referring  to  our  recent  telephone  con- 
versation regarding  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  produce  pig  iron  and  steel, 
and  the  relation  of  this  capacity  to  normal 
demand,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  bare 
statement  of  estimated  capacity,  new  con- 
struction in  recent  years,  etc.,  that  would 
indicate  that  from  a  normal  view  point 
the  industry  at  the  present  time  is  un- 
dersized rather  than  oversized.  Such  a 
bare  statistical  presentation  would  confirm 
the  views  of  those  who  already  hold  such 
an  opinion  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  by 
itself  go  far  toward  convincing  those  who 
have  formed  the  opposite  opinion.  It  is 
more    important    first    to    remove    some    of 


for    Steel — Recent    Past   an    Exceptional 
Proper    Application    of    the    Trends. 

the  liarriers  that  lie  in  tlie  path  of  forming 
an  unbiased  judgment,  erroneous  impres- 
sions that  have  insidiously  made  their  way 
into  the  minds  of  probably  a  majority  of 
those  in  the  trade.  To  me  it  appears  neces- 
sary merely  to  point  out  those  barriers, 
whereupon  they  will  fall  into  the  holes 
awaiting  them  and  pull  the  holes  in  after 
them. 

"The  first  barrier  is  failure  to  realize  that 
tlie  panic  of  October,  1907.  occurred  full 
seven  years  ago.  At  that  time  there  was 
much  new  iron  and  steel  works  construc- 
tion under  way,  and  when  demand  suddenly 
fell  oflf,  instead  of  increasing  in  order  to 
take  up  the  prospective  new  capacity,  the 
whole  trade  rightly  concluded  that  it  would 
require  a  period  of  years  for  demand  first 
to  recover  the  former  rate  and  then  to- 
grow  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  prospective 
increase  in  capacity.  Since  the  completion 
of  the  new  construction  program  that  was 
on  the  boards  at  the  end  of  1907  there  has 
been    very    little    new   construction,   a   very 
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siuull  piTccntago  consitleriiig  that  this  be- 
came a  30,000,000  ton  country  some  time 
ago.  The  seven  long  years  since  the  patiic 
have  affordeJ  an  amply  long  period  for 
such  growth.  Consider,  for  instance,  that 
the  United  States  has  made  records  like 
this  in  pig  iron  production:  4,044,526  tons 
in  1885  and  9,202,703  tons  in  1890,  125% 
iiurease  in  five  years;  6,657,388  tons  in  1894. 
13,620,703  tons  in  1899,  105%  increase  in 
five  years;  15,936,018  tons  in  1908,  30,966,152 
tons  in  1913,  94%  increase  in  five  years. 
Of  course  these  are  not  progressive  in- 
creases, but  they  prove  conclusively  the 
power  of  recovery  the  trade  has  shown  up 
to  the  most  recent  times. 

".\nother  barrier  is  the  popular  supersti- 
tion that  steel  is  now  being  made  out  o;' 
old  material  instead  of  pig  iron.  People 
compare  the  steel  ingot  production  wiUi 
the  pig  iron  production  and  noting  that  lac 
figures  are  about  equal  conclude  that  the 
steel  industry  uses  a  large  amount  of  i-Id 
material,  to  permit  a  large  tonnage  of  pi^' 
iron  to  be  used  in  the  foundry  industry 
They  fail  to  recognize  that  steel  ingots  are 
not  commercial  steel.  I  estimate  that  in 
1913  the  finished  steel,  in  the  form  in  which 
used,  weighed  about  8.000,000  Ions  less  than 
the  weight  of  steel  ingots  reported  as  pro- 
duced. The  bearing  of  this  observation  is 
that  there  is  not  nearly  as  much  pig  iron 
capacity  in  the  country,  relative  to  steel 
capacity,   as  is  frequently  assumed. 

"Another  barrier  in  tlie  minds  of  many 
is  the  idea  that  the  big  construction  work, 
bridges,  buildings,  railroads,  etc.,  has  nearly 
all  been  done  and  that  the  steel  industry 
(if  the  future  will  have  to  rely  more  largely 
upon  light  lines  of  consumption,  like  metal 
furniture,  fence,  automobiles,  etc.  On  the 
contrary,  the  period  of  heavy  construction 
work  has  scarcely  begun.  Witness,  as 
forerunners,  the  Quebec  bridge,  with  some 
70,000  tons  of  steel,  the  Hell  Gate  bridge 
and  approaches  of  the  New  Haven,  85,000 
tons,  and  200,000  tons  of  steel  ordered  in 
this  one  year  for  the  New  York  suliway. 
When  the  production  of  steel  was  one-half 
what  it  is  now,  was  there  a  solitary  jol) 
that  used  one-half  as  much  steel  as  is  now 
sometimes  used  in  a  single  job,  or  when 
steel  production  was  one-third  as  great, 
was  there  one  job  one-third  as  big  as  the 
big  jol)S   of  to-day? 

"With  these  three  Ijarriers  removed  the 
average    man    who    studies    the    production 


tatistics  will,  I  think,  be  ready  to  conclude 
that  the  past  few  years  have  constituted  a 
period  of  slow  development  in  demand  fur 
iron  and  steel,  to  be  followed  at  some  time 
by  a  much  more  rapid  development,  file 
opportunities  are  boundless;  railroad  e.xten- 
sions,  including  electrification  and  the  use 
eventually  of  steel  ties;  water  power  de- 
velopment with  long  transmission  lines, 
bigger  bridges  and  liuildings  than  ever; 
subways  or  elevated  roads  in  city  after 
city,  and  so  on,  together  with  a  constant 
increase  in  the  use  of  steel  in  lighter  vein, 
for  dwelling  house  construction,  household 
goods,  office  furniture,  farm  machinery  and 
so  on. 

"With  this  preparation,  observe  that  dec- 
ade by  decade  through  the  year  1907  the 
production  of  pig  iron  (and  I  maintain 
steel  is  simply  refined  pig  iron,  not  re- 
worked old  material  to  any  important  ex- 
tent) doubled  or  more  than  doubled.  To 
continue  merely  a  rate  of  doubling  the  pro- 
duction in  1915  -should  be  45,000,000  tons. 
l)ut  I  am  sure  the  country  could  not  make 
35,000,000  tons  next  year,  unless  possibly 
by  extravagant  prices  being  offered,  to  put 
in  Ijlast  effete  furnaces,  bring  coke  from 
unnatural  places  and  put  the  iron  ore  mines 
and  transportation  facilities  under  unrea- 
sonalile  pressure. 

"In  considering  the  future,  the  possibil- 
ities of  iron  and  steel  making  capacity 
growing  up  to  the  increasing  demands  that 
are  to  come,  there  is  also  a  barrier  in  the 
minds  of  most  men,  in  that  they  are  dis- 
posed in  gauging  the  future  to  use  uncon- 
sciously the  antiquated  measuring  rods  of 
the  past.  Whatever  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired nowadays  to  build  a  steel  plant,  the 
time  is  double  what  it  was  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  this  means  that  for  the  same 
annual  increase  in  tonnage  there  should 
now  bt  twice  tlie  amount  of  new  construc- 
tion in  progress  at  any  one  instant,  but  to 
preserve  the  percentage  rate  of  increase 
the  amount  should  be  very  much  larger 
still.  Taking  what  I  consider  an  ultra- 
conservative  view,  this  is  a  30,000,000  ton 
industry  to-day  against  a  15,000,000-ton  in- 
dustry fifteen  years  ago,  and  that  means,  to 
preserve  the  same  rate  of  increase,  four 
times  as  much  new  construction  to  be  in 
progress  as  was  needed  fifteen  years  ago. 
Given  a  30,000,000  ton  industry,  to  expand 
at  the  rate  of  doubling  every  ten  years, 
and    two    years    only    required    to    build    a 
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plant,  there  sliould  now  be  in  course  of 
construction  capacity  equivalent  to  4,000,000 
tons  a  year,  and  year  by  year,  as  the  size 
of  the  industry  increases,  the  amount  of 
construction  in  course  should  increase. 
Suppose  the  percentage  rate  of  increase 
does  gradually  fall  off,  the  new  construc- 
tion would  nevertheless  be  verv  large.     Was 


there  4,000,000  tons  of  new  construction  in 
course  a  year  ago,  is  there  now,  or  from 
the  present  outlook  will  there  be  a  year 
hence? 

"I  have  been  studying  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  for  22  j'ears,  I  hope  to  study  it 
for  22  years  to  come,  and  I  hope  to  see 
the  statements  here  made  verified  in  course 
of  time," 


HOW  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  SAVED 
THE  SITUATION 


The  effect  of  the  various  relief  measures 
undertaken  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  meet 
the  financial  situation  that  arose  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  is  described  in  a  Financial 
Review  just  issued  by  the  Swiss  Bank 
Verein  of  London,  It  tells  how  London, 
the  banker  of  the  world,  with  current  ac- 
ceptances estimated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,500,000,000,  was  able  to  carry  on  its 
banking  business  with  a  minimum  of  dis- 
comfort and  through  the  action  of  the  Bank 
of  England  is  assured  of  coming  safely 
throu.gh  the  greatest  financial  crisis  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed.  The  obligations 
entered  into  by  the  Bank  of  England  in 
order  that  the  country  might  keep  right  on 
doing  business  is  described  as  unparalleled 
in  history  and  reflects  the  enormous  credit 
and  resources  of  the  British  Empire,  The 
Review   says   in   part: 

The  Treasury  not  being  obliged  to  hold 
a  gold  reserve  of  its  own,  it  is  clear  that 
the  convertibility  of  the  Treasury  notes  is 
also  based  on  the  Bank  of  England's  stcck 
of  gold,  which,  however,  was  at  the  time 
inadequate  to  meet  the  issue  of  the  Bank 
of  England  (in  excess  of  the  government 
debt),  plus  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  so 
that  the  government  action  virtually 
amounted  to  a  suspension  of  the  bank  act. 
Since  open  suspension  of  the  bank  act 
might  have  caused  alarm  among  the  public 
at  large,  the  adoption  of  this  course  seemed 
well  timed  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  and 
has  proved  most  effective.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  Treasury  has  also  con- 
stituted a  gold  reserve. 

.\ccordingly,  the  Treasury  held  on  the 
28th  of  October  £9,.SOO,000  in  gold,  and  a 
credit  balance  at  the  Bank  of  England  of 
$5,778,000,  or  £15,278,000  in  cash  against 
£31,3r)f).fi90  notes  in  circulation.  The  notes 
in   circulation   at   the    Bank   of   England   on 


that  date  amounted  to  £35.100,000  and  its 
stock  of  gold  to  £61,900,000,  Consequently, 
the  total  combined  note  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Treasury  amount- 
ing to  £66,500,000  was  covered  by  a  gold 
reserve  of   £7 1,400,000=1 07 ^i%. 

The  prompt  action  of  a  well-advised  gov- 
ernment had  a  most  reassuring  effect  upon 
the  public  mind;  the  fear  of  a  scarcity  of 
currency  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  undue 
pressure  in  respect  of  open  liabilities  on 
the  other  hand  being  at  once  dispelled,  and 
the  Bank  of  England  soon  became  suffi- 
ciently satisfied  as  to  the  general  situation 
to  reduce  its  discount  rate  to  6%  on  August 
7  and  to  5%   on  the  following  day. 

But  whilst  it  was  fully  understood  that 
the  Moratorium  afforded  necessary  protec- 
tion with  regard  to  existing  liabilities, 
doubts  arose  as  to  what  might  be  the  effect 
of  its  termination,  and  as  a  consequence, 
l)(>th  creditors  and  debtors,  and  especially 
the  Ijanks  with  their  cross  engagements 
were  placed  in  a  position  which  restrained 
them  from  entertaining  any  fresh  business 
for  the  time  being.  The  government,  fully 
understanding  the  position  and,  determined 
"to  keep  the  country  going,"  decided  on  a 
measure  which  bold  as  it  might  appear,  was 
in  the  opinion  of  experts,  by  no  means  too 
venturesome  in  view  of  the  sound  under- 
lying conditions  of  commerce  and  finance. 
It  arranged  for  the  Bank  of  England  toj 
discount  without  recourse  to  the  holder, 
approved  bills  accepted  before  the  declara 
tion  of  the  moratorium,  unacr  guarantee 
the  government,  at  the  official   rate. 

In  thus  pledging  the  credit  of  the  natiof 
on  behalf  of  the  interests  engaged,  in  trad 
and    industry,    or    in    financing    same,    it 
once    removed   the   bar   which   had   brough 
the    machinery    to    a    stop.     Bills    being 
dead    asset    as    long   as    they   could    not   hi 
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discounted,  iiunicdiiitily  became  available 
cash.  Several  humlreil  niilliun  sterling 
could  thus  become  lii|uelicd  and  the  dead- 
lock was  ended.  Important  as  this  step 
muloubtedly  was,  it  soon  became  clear, 
however,  that  it  was  not  adequate  to  com- 
pletely  restore   contidence. 

Whilst  it  enabled  holders  of  bills  to  ob- 
tain cash  and  become  relieved  of  contingent 
liabilities,  acceptors  felt  insufficiently  pro- 
tected as  to  their  position  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  moratorium,  an  apprehension 
which  was  promptly  removed  by  a  new 
proclamation,  to  the  effect  that  the  Bank 
of  England,  on  government  authority, 
would  advance  the  necessary  funds  to  meet 
acceptance  for  which  cover  is  not  duly 
forthcoming  from  clients,  until  one  year 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  it  being  naturally 
incumbent  upon  acceptors  to  collect  such 
amounts  from  their  debtors  as  speedily  as 
possible  and  repay  the  bank  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  In  this  way,  drawers  and  en- 
dorsers become  also  freed  from  their  con- 
tingent liabilities,  whilst  the  government, 
for  its  advances  rank  in  respect  of  these 
pre-moratorium  bills  only  after  post-mora- 
torium creditors. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  being 
thus  safeguarded  there  was  no  justification 
for  the  banks  and  accepting  houses,  and  the 
market  generally,  to  refuse  necessary  ac- 
commodation for  legitimate  business  trans- 
actions, and  the  government,  fully  alive  to 
the  danger  of  hoarding  and  withdrawing  of 
funds — which  in  times  of  unrest  must  cause 
a  crisis  or  intensify  it — reminded  them  in 
very  outspoken  fashion  of  their  solemn 
duty  to  afford  liberal  assistance  to  trade 
and  industry  in  order  to  save  the  country 
from  general  unemployment  and  disorgan- 
ization. Actuated  by  the  principle  that  the 
funds  of  the  nation,  concentrated  in  the 
banks   should  be  made   available   in   the   in- 


terests of  the  common  weal  (without  un- 
duly imperilling  their  safety),  the  govern- 
ment has  shown  admirable  determination 
and  good  judgment  and  its  dispositions  will 
go  down  to  history,  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  in 
some  other  countries.  Though  a  general 
moratorium  has  been  declared,  the  govern- 
ment urged  upon  the  banks  to  make  use 
of  it  only  in  cases  where  funds  were  with- 
drawn for  hoarding.  In  other  states,  full 
use  of  the  moratorium  was  made,  causing 
great  hardship,  and  elsewhere,  although  no 
moratorium,  but  only  a  suspension  of  judi- 
cial proceedings  had  been  proclaimed,  the 
banks  were  admonished  not  to  pay  out 
more  than  a  small  proportion  of  credit 
balances  from  day  to  day,  a  proceeding 
which  clearly  seems  nothing  short  of  illegal 
and  detrimental  to  the  credit  of  the  banks. 

As  a  result  of  the  government  action, 
the  money  market  swiftly  responded,  large 
amounts  of  pre-moratorium  bills  being  sent 
in  to  the  Bank  of  England  from  day  to 
day  for  discount,  which  increased  the  float- 
ing supplies  of  bank  credits  by  an  equal 
amount.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
decline  in  trade,  and  the  uncertainty  pre- 
vailing, the  creation  of  new  bills  became 
restricted.  The  discount  rate  for  pre-mora- 
torium' bills  soon  dropped  considerably  be- 
low the  level  of  the  Bank  of  England's 
minimum  and  gradually  to  3%.  For  post- 
moratorium  bills,  which  were,  of  course, 
not  discounted  at  the  Bank  of  England 
under  the  government  guarantee,  the  rate 
also  declined  below  bank  rate  and  has  now 
likewise  fallen  to  about  3%. 

The  change  in  the  monetary  situation, 
however,  expressed  itself  most  markedly  in 
the  rates  for  loans  on  call  and  at  short 
notice,  which  finally  declined  to  l%-2^ 
nominal.  Deposit  rates  were  in  conse- 
quence reduced  to  2%. 
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I N DUSTRIAL  OPPORTUN ITI ES 

Extracts  from  address  by  Geo.  Otis  Smith,  Director,  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
before  American  Institute  Chemical  Engineers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Four  constituents  enter  into  the  reaction 
that  we  term  industry.  Two  of  these,  brain 
and  brawn,  are  organic  compounds  and  two 
are  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  inorganic — 
money  and  material.  None  of  these  com- 
ponents is  wanting  here  in  the  United 
States  and  in  fact  their  abundance  affords 
the  best  reason  for  an  optimistic  outlook 
upon  the  present  industrial  situation.  Of 
these  four  constituents,  labor  and  capital 
and  brains  are  all  more  easily  transported 
generally  than  the  crude  materials  upon 
large  tonnages  of  which  the  industry  must 
depend.  Thus,  cheap  coal  attracts  manu- 
facturers just  as  cheap  land  attracts  farmers. 
With  distribution  of  raw  material  is  linked 
the  influence  of  markets  upon  the  loca- 
tion of  industry.  The  development  of  trans- 
portation systems  makes  the  problem  of 
markets  a  most  complex  one.  The  industrial 
independence  of  the  small  community  of  a 
century  ago  has  given  way  to  the  system 
under  which  your  dinner  table  may  repre- 
sent the  tribute  from  several  continents. 
Even  in  a  countrj'  so  diversified  as  ours  in 
its  natural  bounties  domestic  production  of 
everything  consumed  is  not  desirable  nor 
profitable.  Exchange  of  commodities  with 
foreign  countries  1)ecomes  necessary,  so  it 
follows  that  industrial  independence  is  the 
goal  toward  which  a  nation  should  face, 
but  not  a  goal  which  it  should  have  either 
the  intention  or  desire  to  attain. 

To  increase  industrial  prosperity  this 
country  needs  to  export  finished  rather  than 
crude  products  and  to  import  raw  materials 
rather  than  manufactures.  It  is  the  product 
of  American  labor  rather  than  the  Ijounty 
of  our  natural  resources  that  preferably 
should  go  into  the  world's  markets.  As 
the  engineers  of  .America  study  this  matter 
of  expansion  of  manufacturing,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  distribution  of  raw  material 
and  of  power  is  the  key  to  industrial  oppor- 
tunities. 

Petroleuiu  and*  natural  gas  in  their  dis- 
tribution in  some  degree  supplement  coal. 
Thus,  the  largest  oil  field  both  in  present 
production  and  probable  reserve  is  in  Cali- 
fornia, a  State  with  only  negligible  coal 
resources.  Taken  together,  these  mineral 
fuels  constitute  a  national  asset  comparable 
with  the  soil  resources  of  this  country,  but 
'.he  larger  part  of  the   valu'-  of  the  natural 


gas,  petroleum,  and  coal  to  the  nation  is 
their  relation  to  manufacturers. 

The  wide  distribution  of  ores  of  the  prin-l 
cipal   metals   sufficiently  rich  and   extensivej 
to  be  mined  in  large   quantities  means  that! 
the  metallurgical  industry  is   important 
both  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  seaboanlJ 
in   most   of  the   Rocky  Mountain   States  aj 
well  as  in  several  of  the  Middle  States.  EveiJ 
in  the  two  metals  which  at  once  suggest  to 
us    centralization — copper    and    steel — there 
is  widespread  production.     In  the  mining  o^ 
copper  last  year  2i  States  contributed,  andl 
no  less  than  28  States  furnished  iron   ores! 
to  the  furnaces  of  the  country. 

The  raw  material  resources  of  this  coiui- 
try  are   so  widely  distributed  that   industryj 
has  been   developing  at   this   rapid   pace  at 
many  points.     The   tendency  is  away   fromi 
geographic  centralization  of  industry  ratherl 
than    toward   it.     A    few    opportunities    for] 
expansion   need   only   to   be   suggested:   thej 
South   with  .its   happy  comljination   of   coali 
and    iron-ore    in    the    same    districts    makes 
pig-iron    production    possible    at    minimum 
cost;  the  West  with  its  hydro-electric  pos- 
sibilities available  as  a  source  of  relatively 
cheap  power  for  chemical  and  metallurgical 
industries;  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  with 
its  vast  unutilized  sources  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  equally  great  unmined  stores  of  phos- 
phate  rock. 

The  ingredients  necessary  for  producing 
prosperity  appear  at  hand.  Tlie  new  finan- 
cial system  already  promises  more  mobile 
credits.  A  more  sympathetic  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  big  industrial  operations! 
is  indicated.  The  efficiency  of  Americauj 
labor  and  American  engineering  was  ncv; 
questioned. 

In  any  estimate  of  American  ability  t<-' 
make  the  most  of  the  present  opportunities 
for  industrial  expansion,  no  better  measure 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  this  country  can 
perhaps  be  found  than  in  a  moment's  re- 
view of  what  is  making  the  European  war 
so  terrible.  Strictly  neutral  may  we  be,  yet 
from  the  heights  above  to  the  depths  below 
we  find  .\merican  inventions  "at  the  front" 
— the  aeroplane,  the  magazine  rifle  and  ma- 
chine gun,  the  barbed  wire,  and  the  sub- 
marine and  its  torpedo.  Can  not  our  nation 
lead  as  well  in  fashioning  the  tools  of  peace 
as  in  designing  the  machines  of  war? 
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XXL  The  Rate  of  Increase    in  Production. 


In    Talk    Xo.    X\',    in   ihc   Juno    Xnnibi-r, 

the    "popular    superstition"    that    relatively 

large    ciuantities    of    old    material    are    con- 

iiiued   in   the   basic   open-hearth   steel   pro- 

-^  was  discussed  at  some  length.  Years 
.iKu  rolled  steel  supplanted  rolled  iron  al- 
most entirely,  and  there  has  also  been  a 
continuous  tendency  for  rolled  steel  to 
'  supplant  cast  iron  in  many  cases.  There 
is  good  ground  for  assuming  that  the  rate 
of  pig  iron  production  represents  quite 
closely  the  rale  of  iron  or  steel  consump- 
tion in  general,  and  we  have  pig  iron  pro- 
duction statistics  since  18IO,  though  frag- 
mentary for  the  earlier  years,  whereas  steel 
production  hgurcs  cannot  be  studieil  with 
equal  advantage. 

Years  ago  it  was  a  generally  accepted 
statement  that  the  rate  of  pig  iron  produc- 
ii<in  doubled  every  ten  years.  The  increase 
was  not  uniform,  however,  and  in  recent 
years  the  rule  seems,  from  some  viewpoints, 
to  have  broken  down.  The  subject  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  and  the  case  cannot 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  for  the  reason  that 
from  year  to  year  there  have  been  wide 
fluctuations,  so  that  the  figures  must  be 
studied  with  considerable  care  to  obtain 
their  true  meaning.  For  instance,  from 
'  1890  to  1894  production  dropped  28  per 
cent,  whereas  from  1888  to  1890  it  had  in- 
creased 42  per  cent,  though  1888  had  been 
.1  record  year,  and  from  1897,  a  record  year, 
to  1S99  it  likewise  increased  42  per  cent. 

Tlie  performance  before  the  Civil  War 
may  be  dismissed,  as  it  was  not  until  1864 
that  the  country  made  a  million  tons  of  pig 
iron  in  a  year.  During  most  of  the  per- 
iod, however,  the  production  seems  to  have 
Tj  doubled  about  once  in  ten  years.  The  later 
i  figures,  for  the  past  half  century,  can  be 
-  studied  in  various  ways.  The  most  con- 
venient means  for  testing  the  rule  of  doub- 
ling every  ten  years  would  seem  to  be  to 
try  to  cover  up  annual  fluctuations  by  tak- 
ing total  production  in  ten-year  periods,  but 
even  that  process  of  computation  show-s 
ronsiderable  variations  acc(.)rding  to  years 
in  which  the  ten-year  periods  are  made  to 
rnd.  Then  there  is  the  disturbing  element 
that  from  1874  to  1878  and  from  1893  to 
1K97,  both  inclusive,  production  was  abnor- 


mally light,  on  account  of  there  being  pro- 
longed industrial  depressions.  The  ton- 
nage  made   in   1873   was   not   equaled   until 

1879,  while  the  tonnage  of  i890  was  not 
equaled  until  1895. 

.\o  matter  what  year  is  selected  to  tend 
the  ten-year  periods,  the  figures  always 
show-  a  quadrupling  in  20  years,  but  the 
gain  from  one  period  to  the  next  may  be 
less  than  100  per  cent,  and  the  gain  to  the 
following  period  more   than  100  per  cent. 

I'erhaps  the  most  representative  group- 
ing would  be  to  take  the  ten-year  periods 
ending  1911,  1901,  1891,  etc.  While  that 
puts  the  depressions  of  the  seventies  and 
nineties  each  in  one  ten-year  period,  it  puts 
1911,  a  rather  poor  year,  in  with  the  period 
comprising  the  very  good  years  1 905-6-7, 
and  it  puts  1899,  1900  and  1901,  good  years, 
in  with  the  poor  years  1893  to  1897  inclu- 
sive. This  grouping  gives  the  following 
totals  of  pig  iron  production  in  ten-year 
periods,  with  the  percentage  of  increase 
over  the  previous  period: 

Gross  tons.     Increase. 

1SG2-71     12,420,592  837c 

1872-81     26,492,739  114% 

1882-91     61,037,657  130% 

1893-01     105,r23,338  73% 

1903-11     319,093,127  107% 

The  last  four  periods  have  shown  alter- 
nations of  more  rapid  and  less  rapid  in- 
crease, but  the  tendency  is  to  a  somewhat 
less  rapid  increase.  From  the  ten  years 
ended  1881  to  the  ten  years  ended  1901  the 
production  was  multiplied  four  times,  while 
from  the  ten  years  ended  1891  to  the  ten 
years  ended  1911  the  production  was  multi- 
plied  by  only  3.6   times. 

The  figures  thus  far  would  indicate  that 
if  the  rule  of  doubling  is  breaking  down, 
it   is   breaking  down   only  very  slowly. 

Let  us  see  now  what  change  will  be  ef- 
fected by  moving  the  periods  forward  by 
two  years,  so  that  the  last  period  shall  end 
with  1913  instead  of  1911,  the  period  before 
with  1903  instead  of  1901,  and  so  on.  In- 
stead of  the  last  three  gains,  being,  in  order. 
130  per  cent,  73  per  cent  and  107  per  cent, 
as  shown  abov'e,  the  gains  are  122  per  cent, 
84  per  cent  and  95  per  cent.  The  first  and 
third    gains    are    decreased    and    the    second 
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increased,  because  the  bad  years  1892  and 
1S93  are  thrown  back  from  the  second  into 
the  lirst  period,  while  two  good  years,  1902 
and  1903,  are  thrown  back  from  the  third 
into  the  second  period.  To  throw  the  com- 
putation still  farther  forward  and  make  it 
end  with  1914  instead  of  1913  would  not 
make  so  much  change,  because  the  last 
period  would  gain  a  poor  year,  the  present, 
but  would  lose  a  poor  year,  1904. 

Another  way  to  study  the  statistics  is  to 
take  a  year's  producion  and  pick  out  tlie 
earliest  years  that  showed  respectively  one- 
half,  onelfourth,  one-eighth  and  one-six- 
teenth as  large  production,  starting  with 
the  30,966,152  tons  made  in  1913,  we  should 
have  the  following,  w=th  the  intervals  in 
years: 

1913 
12  j'ears 

1901 
12  years 

1889 
9  years 

1880 

9  years 

1871 

This    comparison    again    shows    a    slight 

tendency   for  the   rate   of  increase   to   grow 

smaller,  but  only  a  slight  tendency. 

While  it  is  quite  impossible  to  draw  posi- 


tive  conclusions  there  is  considerable  •'Veas-  , 
on   for  adopting  the  idea  that  the  produc- 
tion  grows   more   rapidly  in   alternate   ten-] 
year  iieriods.     If   so,   w-e   are   now   passing: j 
through  one  of  the  "off"  decades,  and  the 
smaller   rate   of   increase  just   at   this    time 
may   not  be   a  positive   indication  that   the 
rate   will    continue    smaller. 

In  any  event  the  writer  is  convinced  that  | 
the  rate  of  increase  in  very  recent  years  i 
has  been  abnormally  small.  The  off  years 
1908,  1911  and  1914  are  badly  off  and  are 
abnormal.  A  period  of  bad  years  can  be 
understood.  Times  may  be  bad,  or  the  in- 
dustry may  have  grown  too  rapidly  and 
surfeited  the  country,  but  for  one  year  to 
be  far  below  the  average  of  the  immediate- 
ly preceding  and  following  year  does  not  j 
look  right.  The  value  of  iron  and  steel  is 
better  understood  than  formerly  by  the 
buyers  and  fluctuations  in  price,  depend- 
ing on  whether  producers  are  hungry  for 
orders  or  are  well  supplied,  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  distribute  the  consumption 
more  uniformly  from  year  to  year.  Now, 
as  formerly,  a  large  quantity  of  iron  and 
steel  goes  into  permanent  use,  and  if  the 
buyers  are  actuated  by  considerations  of 
cost  of  material  rather  than  of  conditions 
in  the  financial  market  their  purchas'is  wilt 
be  much  more  uniform. 


-o-C-o- 
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THE  SITUATION, 

riicri:  has  been  a  very  rapid  clearing  ot 
tlic  skies  in  the  iron  and  steel  markets  in 
Xovonibcr.  Conditions  Iiavc  been,  and 
arc,  sii  depressed  that  tlie  average  observer 
may  not  rate  the  improvement  in  the  out- 
look as  highly  as  should  be  done,  from 
the  comparative  standpoint.  When  steel 
mill  operations  decline  from  a  rate  of  70% 
in  July  to  a  rate  of  35%  at  the  close  of 
November,  to  a  rate  indeed  below  all  prec- 
edents, there  is  no  telling  until  the  turn 
is  discerned  how  far  the  slump  may  go, 
and  a  turn  at  any  point  is  a  very  favorable 
development.  The  more  the  precedents 
were  broken  the  more  the  trade  found  it- 
self at  sea,  and  the  more  it  should  wel- 
come a  turn.  True,  it's  a  long,  long  road 
to  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  for  at  any 
time  in  the  past  a  doubling  in  the  rate  of 
operation  would  be  regarded  as  a  wonder- 
ful and  spectacular  improvement,  even 
though  it  occupied  a  period  of  six  or  nine 
months,  but  a  doubling  of  the  present  rate 
of  steel  mill  operations  would  produce  a 
rate  of  only  70%,  and  that  by  ordinary 
standards  is  regarded  as  very  poor. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  steel  mill 
operations  are,  as  indicated,  at  a  rate  of 
35%  of  capacity.  Pig  iron  production  is 
at  the  rate  of  about  19,000,000  tons  a  year, 
.S5'/r  of  the  ma.ximum  rate  ever  attained 
and  about  50%  of  the  actual  commercial 
capacity.  Pig  iron  prices  are,  in  the  gen- 
eral average,  at  about  the  same  level  as  a 
month  ago,  and  at  about  35  cents  a  ton 
less  than  at  the  4ow  point  at  the  beginning 
of  1912,  being  at  about  the  lowest  level 
reached  in  1904,  and  therefore  at  prac- 
tically as  low  a  point  as  at  any  time  since 
1898,  when  everything  was  different. 

Unfinished  steel  is  a  trifle  cheaper  than 
at  any  time  since  1898,  but  is  only  slightly 
below  its  low  point  of  late  in  1911,  just 
three  years  ago.  Finished  steel  products 
average  a  few  cents  a  ton  lower  than  at 
the  low  point  of  three  years  ago,  and 
therefore  arc  at  the  lowest  level  since 
1898.  Operations  at  the  steel  mills  must 
be  entirely  unprofitable,  seeing  that  three 
years  ago  there  were  scarcely  any  prolits. 
while  the  manufacturing  cost  is  to-day 
much  higher,  wages  being  higher  through 
the    advance    of    early    last    year,     and     the 


overliead    falling    especially    heavy    per    ton 
when    operations    are    at    35%    of    capacity 

against  70  to  75%   three  years  ago. 
The    November    Movements. 

The  .November  movements  deserve  to  be 
treated  in  detail,  seeing  that  they  were 
clear  cut  and  evidently  promise  something 
definite    for   the   future. 

In  the  lirst  week  of  the  nujiilh  there  oc- 
curred a  great  change  in  that  intangible 
but  easily  observed  something,  the  "sen- 
timent." On  all  hands  it  began  to  be  re- 
ported that  sentiment,  the  general  tone  in 
the  trade,  had  improved.  The  feeling  had 
been  utterly  pessimistic  and  hopeless  for 
months.  Men  knew  merely  that  condi- 
tions were  growing  worse;  they  had  no 
means  of  knowing  how  much  worse  they 
might  become,  for  all  precedents  had  been 
broken.  Sentiment  began  to  improve. 
Hopes  revived  that  a  turning  point  had 
been  reached  and  everywhere  there  was 
an  air  of  e.xpectancy.  Soon  complaint  be- 
gan, as  it  always  does,  that  sentiment  will 
not  operate  blast  furnaces  and  steel 
works,  that  if  there  was  anything  in  the 
sentiment  it  ought  to  be  shown  in  orders. 
Such  impatience  is  always  to  be  observed 
when   a   turn   is   being  passed. 

By  the  second  week  in  November  the 
improved  sentiment  began  to  be  shown  in 
concrete  way  in  a  quarter  that  does  not 
usually  show  changes  first,  namely,  in  the 
pig  iron  market.  Often  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  steel  without  any  in  pig 
iron.  Three  years  ago  the  lowest  steel 
prices  were  reached  in  November  (1911) 
but  the  lowest  prices  in  pig  iron  did  not 
develop  until  the  following  January.  Steel 
prices  advanced  in  December  (though  they 
lost  a  part  of  the  gain  in  February)  while 
pig  iron  did  not  begin  advancing  until 
March.  In  this  movement,  however,  pig 
iron  has  led.  In  most  districts  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  enquiry  was  noticed  in  the  sec- 
ond week  in  November.  Then  certain  Buf- 
falo furnace  interests  made  a  drive.  They 
were  already  quoting  pig  iron  $1.50  per 
ton  lower  at  Buffalo  furnace  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  district  is  relatively  new,  and 
had  not  thitherto  Iieen  forced  to  show  the 
best  it  could  do.  The  furnaces  made 
further  concessions,  and  sold  some  large 
blocks  of  iron,  particularly  108,000  tons  to 
the      .'\inerican      Radiator      Company,      at 
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slightly  less  tlian  $12  at  furnace.  Other 
purchases  swelled  the  Buffalo,  movement 
to  about  200,000  tons  and  the  furnaces 
marked  up  prices  50  cents  to  $1  a  ton. 

Within  a  few  days,  or  just  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  much  greater  activity  ap- 
peared in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The 
American  Steel  Foundries  (which  had  pre- 
viously bought  in  Chicago  for  St.  Louis) 
took  15,000  tons  of  basic  for  Alliance  and 
Sharon,  at  $12.75,  delivered,  and  the 
L'nited  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 
Company  took  20,000  tons  or  more  of 
foundry  iron  for  its  Scottdale  plant.  Other 
steel  and  foundry  interests  in  tlie  Pitts- 
burgh  district   made  purchases,  and   a   roll- 


ing mill  took  3,500  tons  of  forge,  the  total 
movement  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  being 
about  100,000  tons.  Farther  west  there 
developed  good  buying,  of  southern  iron 
in  the  central  west  and  of  foundry  iron 
from  Chicago  furnances.  The  movement 
in  the  country  at  large  has  to  date  easily 
exceeded  500.000  tons,  and  is  still  in  prog- 
ress. 

At  Buffalo  the  buying  was  followed  by 
advances  in  price,  as  indicated.  At  Pitts- 
burgh there  was  no  change.  At  Chicago 
there  were  slight  advances.  In  southern 
iron  there  was  a  decline,  the  natural  con- 
cession when  a  nominal  market  becomes 
an    active    one.     Much    southern    iron    must 


PIG   IRON   PRICES, 


(Averaged  from  daily  quotations;  at  Philadelphia, 
prices  are  delivered) 


Buffalo,    Cleveland    and    Cliicago, 


B 

essemer 

,  Basic, 

No.  2  fdy,  Basic 

No.  2 

X   fdy. 

Cleve- 

Chi- 

Birm- mangan- 

nace 

-Vallej 

Phila. 

Phila. 

Buffalo 

.  land. 

cago. 

ingham. 

ese.* 

cokei 

1913- 

_ 

Jan.    . . 

17.25 

16.50 

17.50 

18.00 

18.49 

17.50 

17.75 

18.48 

13.72 

65.00 

3.85 

Feb.    . 

17.25 

16.43 

17.12 

17.75 

18.23 

17.23 

17.44 

17.87 

13.46 

65.00 

2.60 

Mar.    . 

17.20 

16.14 

16.60 

17.50 

17.81 

16.79 

16.75 

17.75 

13.04 

64.00 

2.47 

April    . 

17.00 

15.87 

15.66 

17.00 

17.49 

15.96 

15.41 

17.60 

12.60 

61.00 

2.20 

May   .. 

17.00 

15.25 

14.73 

16.50 

16.77 

15.58 

15.56 

16.67 

11.74 

61.00 

2.15 

June  .. 

16.34 

14.50 

14.18 

16.50 

16.26 

14.43 

14.95 

16.24 

10.89 

61.00 

2.20 

July  .. 

15.86 

14.40 

13.88 

15.90 

15.66 

14.01 

14.68 

15.38 

10.50 

59.00 

2.50 

Aug.    . 

15.63 

14.09 

13.94 

15.25 

15.56 

14.20 

14.50 

15.44 

10.85 

56.70 

2.50 

Sept.    . 

15.75 

14.00 

14.00 

15.25 

15.97 

14.25 

14.55 

15.50 

11.20 

54.50 

2.37 

Oct.   .. 

15.67 

13.97 

13.83 

15.25 

15.94 

14.25 

14.73 

15.50 

11.48 

50.28 

2.10 

Nov.    . 

15.23 

13.28 

13.57 

15.13 

15.61 

13.96 

14.35 

15.43 

10.80 

50.00 

1.88 

Dec.    . 

14.95 

12.83 

13.38 

14.75 

14.98 

13.32 

13.76 

14.83 

10.50 

47.00 

1.77 

Year    . 

1G.2G 

14.77 

14.87 

16.2' 

16.56 

15.12 

15.37 

16.39 

11.73 

57.87 

2.38 

1914- 

- 

Jan.    .. 

14.06 

12.51 

13.00 

14.25 

14.69 

12.76 

13.30 

14.35 

10.63 

43.42 

1.88 

Feb.   .. 

14.13 

13.21 

13.21 

14.00 

14.88 

13.02 

13.56 

14.46 

10.52 

38.33 

1.90 

Mar.  .. 

14.20 

13.05 

13.25 

14.10 

15.00 

13.38 

13.75 

14.75 

10.75 

38.40 

1.92 

.\pril    . 

14.00 

13.00 

13.25 

14.25 

15.00 

13.75 

14.21 

14.75 

10.52 

38.00 

i.sto 

May   .. 

14.00 

13.00 

13.17 

14.10 

14.91 

13.57 

14.25 

14.68 

10.50 

38.00 

1.83 

June  .. 

14.00 

13.00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.51 

13.01 

14.35 

14.21 

10.29 

38.00 

1.80 

July  .. 

14.00 

13.00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.40 

13.00 

13.81 

14.38 

10.06 

37.50 

1.75 

Aug.    . 

14.00 

1.3.00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.28 

13. IS 

13.75 

14.44 

10.00 

ui.oot 

1.74 

Sept.    . 

14.00 

13.00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.68 

13.25 

13.75 

13.85 

10.00 

83.00 

1.70 

Oct.   .. 

13.97 

12.88 

12.89 

14.00 

14.29 

13.74 

13.73 

13.48 

10.00 

68.00 

1.65 

X..V.      . 

13.75 

12.50 

12.75 

14.00 

14.24 

I3.:;:i 

i3..-n 

13.10 

10.00 

6s.nn 

1.60 

•  Contract  p 

rice,  f.o 

.b.  Bait 

more;  1 

Prom 

pt,  f.o 

.b.  Conuellsvill 

e  ovens 

t  Spot  shipment;  nc  contract  market. 
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be  suld  bcl'orc  llic  ni;irk<,t  will  lie  in  [losi- 
titui    to   advanci.'. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  southern  iron 
trailed  nortliern.  In  nearly  every  instance 
in  the  past  it  has  led  northern,  in  advances 
and  declines,  by  from  tw-o  to  six  weeks. 

In  steel  products  there  was  no  market 
movement  in  November.  The  buying  was 
fully  as  light  as  in  October,  but  there  was 
a  marked  change  in  the  iirice  alignment. 
Throughout  the  decline  in  jjrices,  lasting 
o\er  several  months,  it  was  recognized 
that  the  market  was  siminly  stagnating 
downwards;  the  new  low  prices  coming 
out  were  not  developed  by  keen  efforts  to 
effect  sales  but  represented  simply  a  dull 
sagging.  By  the  end  of  November  the 
steel  mills  had  evidently  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  time  for  the  last  conces- 
sii'Hs    JkuI     arrived.     In     l>ar>,     plates    and 


shapes  they  began  naming  l.OSc,  I'itts- 
l)urgh,  freely,  but  on  first  quarter  con- 
tracts 1.10c,  thus  endeavoring  to  move 
buyers  to  dig  up  specifications  and  place 
actual  shipping  orders.  In  this  effort  they 
seem  likely  to  attain  considerable  success 
during  December.  In  the  Chicago  district 
still  lower  prices  than  the  equivalent  to 
Pittsburgh  have  been  freely  made. 
Trends  in  the  Trade. 
There  is  no  trend  in  steel  production, 
which  remains  stationary  at  about  35% 
of  capacity.  On  the  one  hand  there  would 
he  prospects  of  an  early  increase,  were  this 
any  other  time  in  the  year,-  but  general 
closings  over  the  holidays  are  the  rule  in 
a  dull  market,  and  thus  the  December 
average  is  likely  to  be  lower  than  the 
present  rate.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
that    January     shouKl     do     otherwise     than 


HNISHED  STEEL 

PRICES, 

(Avera 

ge   from 

dailj 

•    quo 

tations 

f.o.b. 

Pittsburgh.) 

C 

omposite 

AVire 

Cut 

Shef 

ts 

Tin 

Finished 

Shape 

,,  Plate 

5.   Bars, 

Pipe. 

Wire 

.Nails. 

Nails. 

Black. 

Galv. 

plate. 

steel. 

1913— 

January    . . 

.    1.50 

1.50 

1.40 

SO 

1.35 

1.75 

1.70 

2.-2 

3.47 

3.60 

1.7737 

February     . 

.     1.4.5 

1.43 

1.40 

80 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

3.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7625 

March    . .  . 

.    1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

80 

1.56 

1.76 

1.70 

2.35 

3.50 

3.60 

1.7646 

April    

.     1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

T9M 

1.60 

1.80 

1.70 

2.33 

3.43 

3.60 

1.7743 

May    

.     1.45 

1.45 

1.40 

-9/. 

1.60 

1.80 

1.70 

2.35 

3.40 

3.60 

1.7786 

June    

.    1.43 

1.43 

1.40 

79 

1.55 

1.75 

1.70 

2.29 

3.38 

3.60 

1.7719 

July    

.    1.43 

1.43 

1.40 

79 

1.50 

1.70 

1.70 

2.25 

0.31 

3.60 

1.7600 

August    . .  . 

.     1.45 

1.44 

1.40 

79K 

1.47 

1.67 

1.60 

3.20 

3.33 

3.60 

1.7400 

September 

.     1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

80 

1.43 

1.63 

1.60 

2.12 

3.17 

3.60 

1.7093 

October    .  . 

.     1.39 

1.36 

1.39 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

3.04 

3.08 

3.30 

1.6779 

November 

.     1.34 

1.29 

1.30 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.98 

2.98 

3.40 

1.6203 

December 

.    1.24 

1.21 

1.22 

80 

1.35 

1.55 

1.60 

1.90 

2.90 

3.40 

1.5558 

Year    1.42 

1914— 

January    ....  1.30 

February     .  .  1.23 

March    1.21 

April    I.IS 

May     1.13 

June    1.13 

July    1.12 

August    ....  1.18 

September..  1.20 

October    ...  1.16 

NnvcnibiT   .  .  1,11 


1.41        1.38  7954   1.50       1.70 


1.20 
1.21 
I.IS 
1.15 
1.14 
1.10 
1.11 
1.18 
1.19 
1.14 
1 ,09 


1.20 
1.15 
1.14 
1.13 
1.13 
1.18 
1.19 
1 . 1  ."> 


80 
79  K' 
79 ',4 

79.>4 
80 
SO 
80 

80 
80 

an 


1.33 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.38 
1.30 
1.33 
1.37 
1.40 
1.40 

i.:'.9 


1.33 

1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.58 
1.50 
1.53 
1.37 
l.fiO 
1.60 
1.39 


1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

1.60 
1.60 
1.58 
1.53 
1.53 
1.53 
1.33 
1.53 


1.86 
1.95 
1.95 

l.EO 
1.85 
1.81 
1.80 

l.SS 
1.98 
1.90 

l.SS 


2.86 
3.95 
2.95 
2.89 
2.79 

2.75 


3.36 

3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.39 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.50 
3.48 
3.35 


1.5394 
1.5794 
1.5638 
1.3337 
1.5078 
1.4750 
1.4805 
1.5431 
1.3630 
1.3236 
1.4769 
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show  an  improvement,  as  was  the  case  a 
year  ago  even  though  then  the  market  was 
not,  as  we  have  since  learned,  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  general  recovery  such  as  cer- 
tainly cannot  now  be  postponed  for  long. 
In  pig  iron  the  trend  in  production  has 
continued  downward,  chiefly  because  the 
production  had  been  quite  in  excess  of  the 
tonnage  the  steel  mills  could  absorb.  It 
is  expensive  to  blow  out  a  furnace  and 
l)low  it  in  again,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  stock 
pig  iron  for  a  couple  of  months,  hence  as 
mill  operations  decrease  the  steel  mills 
are  tempted  by  hopes  of  an  earh'  improve- 
ment to  keep  their  furnaces  in  blast,  and 
this  they  did 'to  too  great  an  extent,  with 
the    result   that    a    very    considerable    blast 


furnace  curtailnitiu  was  forced  in  Novem- 
ber when  there  was  not  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  steel  mill  operations.  Pig  iron 
is  still  being  produced  by  the  steel  works 
in  excess  of  their  requirements.  With  the 
merchant  stacks  the  curtailment  seems  to 
have  gone  far  enough  a  month  or  two  ago 
and  the  rate  is  now  practically  stationary. 
In  prices  pig  iron  is  evidently  rounding 
a  turn,  for  the  developments  of  the  past 
fortnight  have  been  advances  in  districts 
where  the  sales  have  been  heavy,  and  suffi- 
cient for  the  nearby  requirements  of  the 
producers,  and  declines  in  the  districts  that 
must  still  sell  much  iron  to  be  placed  in 
comfortable  position.  Buffalo  and  Chi- 
cago   are    in    the    former    class,    the    south 
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Earnings  by  Quarters. 

\et  earnings  by  quarters  since  1908: 

Quarter.                1914.             1913.  1912. 

1st    $17,994,381  $34,426,801  $17,826,973 

2nd     20,457,596     41,210,813  25,102,265 

3rd    22,276.002     38,450,400  30.063,512 

4th     23,036,349  35,185,557 

Year   137,133,363  108,178,307 

1911.             1910.  1909. 

1st    $23,519,203  $37,616,876  $22,921,268 

2nd    28,108,520     40,170,960  29,340,491 

3rd    29,522,725     37,365,187  38,246,907 

4th    23,155,018     25,901,730  40,982,746 

Year    104,305,466  141,054,753  131,491,412 

Unfilled   Orders. 
(At  end  of  the  Quarter) : 

First.  Second.     Third  Fourth. 

1903..     5,410,719  4,666,578  3,278,742  3,215,123 

1904..     4,136,961  3,192,277  3,027,436  4,696.203 

1905..     5,579,560  4,829,655  5,865,377  7,605,086 

1906..     7,018,712  6,809,584  7,936,884  8,489,718 

1907..     8,043,858  7,603.878   6,425,008  4,642,553 

1908..     3,765,343  3,313,876  3,421,977  3,603,527 

1909..     3,542,590  4,057,939  4,796,833  5,927,031 

1910..     5,402,514  4.257,794  3,158,106  2,674.757 

1911..     3,447,301  3,361,058  3,611,317  5,084,761 

1912..      5,304,841  3,807,346   6,551,507  7,932,164 

1913..     7,468,956  5,807,317  5,003,785  4.282,108 

1914..     4,653,825  4,032,857  3,787,667  


BOOKINGS  AND   SHIPMENTS. 

In  this  table,  first  two  columns,  percent- 
ages of  bookings  and  shipments  to  total  ca- 
pacity, are  our  estimates,  while  last  column 
is  derived  from  official  reports  of  "unfilled 
tonnage"  while  third  percentage  column  is 
directly  computed  from  this  tonnage  column. 
Ship-  Book-       Dif-  Dif- 

ments.  ings.  ference.     ference. 

1912—  %         %  %  Tons. 

November  .  96  120  -f24  -f358,512 
December  .  .  97  104  -f-  7  -|-  79,281 
January    1913    98  89  —  9         —104,796 

February     ..98         82         — 16         — 170,654 

March    93  77         —16         —187,758 

April    93  51         —42         — 490,194 

May     95  41  — 54         — 654,440 

June     93  47  —46         —517,005 

July     90  55         —35         —407,961 

August     90         75         —15         — 175,888 

September  .  82  74  —IS  —219,683 
October     ...     87  74         — 40         — 490,018 

November  . .  70  59  — 11  — 117,420 
December  ..50  40  — 10  — 114,239 
January    1914    55  83  +28  -)-331,572 

February    ...    G7       105         +38         +412,764 

March    72  40         — 32         —372,615 

April    67  35         —32         —376,757 

May    62         37         — 25         —378,908 

June   63         66         +3         +  34,697 

July    64  75  +11  +125,732 

.\ugust      67  72  +5  +   54,742 

September    . .    62  24         — 38         — 425,664 

October    ...      55  28         — 27         — 326,570 
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IRON  AND  STEEL. 


l)oing   in   the   latter. 

In  steel  products  llic  irciul  li;is  lnon 
ckivviiward  in  the  products  lluit  have  talceu 
tlie  lead,  bars,  plates  and  shapes.  In  other 
products  such  as  sheets  and  wire  products, 
it  is  possible  there  will  be  slight  further 
declines  to  find  the  trading  basis.  It  is 
inrfectly  clear  that  the  whole  steel  market 
is  linding  its  level,  an  extremely  low  one, 
and  that  very  soon  indeed  such  business 
will  have  been  done  as  will  enable  all  pru- 
<lucers  to  advance  their  prices. 
Export   Trade. 

The  condition  continues  that  there  is 
considerable  export  trade  in  materials  in- 
tended ultimately  for  war  purposes,  and 
that  the  normal  trade  with  neutral  coun- 
tries is  very  small.  The  total  bookings  of 
export  orders  in  November  were  in  excess 
of  those  in  any  previous  month  since  the 
war  started.  In  the  case  of  tin  plate  the 
export  trade  has  been  looking  up  in  re- 
markable fashion.  Great  Britain  has  prac- 
tically embargoed  tin  plate  and  the  Ameri- 
can mills  have  excellent  prospects.  They 
have  already  booked  large  orders  for  Can- 
ada. 

Tin    Plate. 

The  annual  event  in  the  tin  plate  trade, 
the  naming  of  the  new  "season  price"  oc- 
curred Thursday,  December  4th,  the  Amer- 
ican Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  announc- 
ing a  price  of  $3.20,  for  100-pound  coke 
tins. 

This,  however,  is  not  strictly  a  season 
])rice,  as  the  announcement  as  authorized 
is  only  of  a  price  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year.  No  effort  is  made  to  suggest 
that  tin  plate  will  not  be  sold  for  the  whole 
season  in  any  case,  but  it  is  represented 
that  this  will  be  done  only  in  the  case  of 
certain  consumers,  and  then  at  a  price 
higher  than  would  be  named  to  such  con- 
sumers for  the  six  months  only.  The 
change   in   the   period  is   due   to   the   partic- 


ularly great  uncertainty  as  to  prices  and 
supplies  of  raw  materials,  including  sheet 
bars  and  pig  tin  in  particular.  Last  sea- 
son's price,  announced  November  3,  1913, 
was  $3.40,  the  lower  price  this  time  being 
due  to  cheaper  raw  materials. 
Pig  Iron. 
Price  changes  in  November  included  a 
decline  of  25  cents  at  Chicago,  reported 
November  13th,  and  an  advance  of  SO  cents 
at  Buffalo,  reported  November  2Sth.  At 
the  beginning  of  December  a  decline  of 
25  cents  in  southern  iron,  to  $9.75,  and  an 
advance  of  SO  cents  in  Chicago  iron,  were 
reported.  The  general  movement  in  pig 
iron  prices  is  shown  by  the  following  com- 
pilation of  the  price  of  our  composite  pig 
iron  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  the 
change  that  occurred  during  the  month 
being   also   show-n. 

On  first     Change  dur- 
of  month,     ing  month. 

January   (191H')    17.450  — 17.,5c 

February    17.275  —33.0 

March    16.945  —32.0 

April     16.621  —61.0 

May    16.015  —76.5 

June    15.250  -55.0 

July     14.700  -25.0 

August    14.450  +17.5 

September     14.625  +15.0 

October     14.775  -20.0 

November    14.525  -47.5 

December    14.050  — SO.S 

January  (1914)    13.545  —12.0 

Februarv    13.425  +45.0 

March     13.875  -  2.5 

April     13.85  0.0 

May  ..   13.85  -17.5 

June  .   13.675  -12.5 

July    13.60  —10.0 

August     13.50  -0.5 

September     13.495  -12.0 

October     13.375  -30.0 

November    13.075  +  0.5 

December    13.08 
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PRICE  CHANGES. 


Price  changes  in  merchant  bars,  structural  shapes,  plates,  wire  nails  mer- 
chant pipe,  sheets  and  tin  plates  are  given  below,  with  dates.  These  are  the 
commodities  used  in  compiling  our  composite  finished  steel.  In  some  cases 
the  dates  named  are  those  upon  which  prominent  producers  announced  price  changes, 
but  more  frequently  dates  are  merely  those  upon  which  our  quotations  were  changed. 


1912— 

1014— 

Dec.  10 

Wive   nails 

1.70 

to  1.75 

4 

Shapes 

1.20 

to  1.25 

1913— 

Mar.    9 

Shapes 

1.35 

to  1.20 

Jan.     2 
"     14 

Pipe 

Sheets 

79% 
2.25 

to     80% 
to  2.35 

"     20 

April  1 

Plates 
Bars 

1.20 
1.20 

to  1.15 
to  1.15 

Feb.l 

Plates 

1.50 

to  1.45 

■'       8 

Sheets 

1.95 

to  1.90 

1 
Mar.  24 

Shapes 
Wire   nails 

1.50 
1.75 

to  1.45 
to  1.80 

"     17 
"     20 

Shapes 
Pipe 

1.20      to  1.15 
79J4%  to80% 

April  14 
May  27 

Pipe 
Pipe 

807o 
795^% 

to79j4% 
to      79% 

"     27 
"     29 

Sheets 
Tin  plates 

1.90 
3.40 

to  1.85 
to  3.30 

June  2 

Wire    nails 

1.80 

to  1.75 

May  19 

Bars 

1.15 

tOl.lZ^i 

"     11 

Sheets 

2.35 

to  2.30 

"     23 

Wire  nails 

1.60 

to  1.55 

"     IS 

Sheets 

2.30 

to  2.25 

"     26 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.12^ 

July    1 

Wire  nails 

1.75 

to  1.70 

"     29 

Plates 

1.12  J'^  to  1.10 

Aug.    9 

Pipe    (J4-3- 

n.)         79% 

to      80% 

••      29 

\\'ire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.50 

"     12 

W^ire    nails 

1.70 

to  1.65 

June     9 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.80 

"     21 

Sheets 

2.25 

to  2.15 

"     19 

Bars 

1.12^ 

i  to  1.10 

"     27 

Plates 

1.45 

to  1.40 

"     19 

Shapes 

I.I2H  to  1.10 

Sept.    1 

Shapes 

1.45 

to  1.40 

July  20 

Wire  nails 

1.50 

to  1.55 

"     22 

Sheets 

2.15 

to  2.05 

"     31 

Bars 

1.10 

to  1.15 

Oct.     2 

Tin   plates 

3.60 

to  3.50 

"     21 

Shapes 

1.10 

to  1.15 

"        3 

Wire    nails 

1.65 

to  1.60 

"      23 

Plates 

1.10 

to  1.15 

"     16 

Plates 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"     30 

Tin    plate 

3.30 

to  3.35 

"     21 

Plates 

1.35 

to  1.30 

Aug.     5 

Tin   plate 

3.25 

to  3.40 

"     23 

Shapes 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"       6 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

"      24 

Sheets 

2.05 

to  3.00 

"     11 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

"     27 

Pipe 

2H%  extra  discount 

"     11 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.30 

"     28 

Bars 

1.40 

to  1.35 

"     11 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.20 

Nov.    3 

Tin   plate 

3.50 

to  3.40 

"      14 

Tin   plate 

3.40 

to  3.60 

"       7 

Bars 

1.35 

to  1.30 

"      21 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  160 

"     17 

Sheets 

2.00 

to  1.95 

"      31 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  3.C0 

"     25 
"     25 
"     25 
"     28 
Dec.     2 
3 
"      4 
"     11 

Dec.  31 

Bars      ■ 
Plates 
Shapes 
Wire  nails 
Sheets 
Shapes 
Plates 
Bars 
Shapes 
Sheets 

1.30 
1.30 
1.35 
1.60 
1.95 
1.30 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.90 

to  1.25 
to  1.35 
to  1.30 
to  1.55 
to  1.90 
to  1.25 
to  1.20 
to  1.20 
to  1.20 
to  1.80 

Sept  16 
"     26 
"     29 
"     39 
"     30 

Oct.      5 

"     27 
Nov.    2 

Tin   plate 

Sheets 

Bars 

plates 

Tin  plate 

Sheets 

Shapes 

Sheets 

Plates 

Pipe   (extra 

3.60      to  3.30 
2.00      to  1.95 
1.20       to  1.15 
1.20      to  1.15 
3.30      to  3.25 
1.95      tO?.0O 
1.20      to  1.15 
2.00      to  1.90 
1.15      to  1.10 
2J/^%  removed) 

1914— 

80% 

to      81% 

Jan.     6 

Wire  nails 

.   1.55 

to  1.50 

"        5 

Bars 

1.15 

to  1.10 

"       7 

Sheets 

1.80 

to  1.85 

J 

Shapes 

1.15 

to  1.10 

"     13 

Wire  nails 

1.50 

to  1.55 

••     IS 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.85 

"     23 

Sheets 

1.85 

to  1.90 

•'      24 

Plates 

1.10 

to  1.05 

"     30 

Sheets 

1.90 

to  1.95 

"      24 

Wire   nails 

1.00 

to  1.55     ■ 

Feb.     2 

Pipe 

80%  to  79;^% 

Dec.     1 

Bars 

1.10 

to  1.05 

2 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

to  1.60 

1 

Shapes 

1.10 

to  1.05 
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COMPOSITE  STEEL 


Computa 

ion   f.T   ncccndHT   1 

1  '.1 14 

Pounds. 

Gr>->iip. 

Price. 

i-:xt. 

nsiun. 

3'/. 

Bars 

l.OJ 

3. 

035 

VA 

Plates 

l.Oo 

1. 

575 

VA 

Shapes 

1.10 

1. 

575 

Vi 

Pipe  (J4-3) 

1.90 

2. 

850 

I'j 

Wire  nails 

1.55 

3. 

^25 

1 

Sliccts  (28  bl.)  1.S5 

1. 

S50 

'i 

Tin   plates 

3.25 

1. 

625 

10    p 

nunds 

..    14.425 

One 

(Ave 
191 

pound   

1.4425 

ions. ) 
913. 

raged   from  dally  quota 
[).        1911.        1912.        1 

1914. 

Jan.. 

1.S6 

J5     1.7415     1.5123     1.7737 

1.5394 

Feb. 

1.S4 

-5     1.7530     1.4878     1.7625 

1.5794 

:Mar. 

.    l.S-1 

-5     1.7590     1.4790     1 

7646 

1.5638 

April 

.    1.8400     1.7600     1.5206     1.7742 

1.5337 

May. 

1.8325     1.7510     1.5590     1 

7786 

1.5078 

June 

1.7955     1.6817     1.5 

794     1.7719 

1.4750 

July. 

1.7755     1.6701     1.61S8     1 

7600 

1.4805 

Aug. 

1.7550     1.6394     1.6 

784     1 

7400 

1.5421 

Sept. 

1.74 

"0     1.6090     1.7 

086     1 

7093 

1.5632 

Oct. 

1.73 

30     1.5461     1.7 

588     1.6779 

1.5236 

Nov. 

1.7305     1.4930     1.7 

750     1.6203 

1.4769 

Dec. 

1.7380     1.4812     1.7 

789     1.5558 

Year 

1.79 

32     1.6570     1.6 

214     1 

7241 

SCRAP  IRON  &  STEHL  PRICES, 

Melting  Bundled  No.  1  R.  R.  No.  1  No.  1  Heavy 
Steel.       Sheet.     Wrought,   Cast,    Steel,  Melfg, 
Pitts.       Pitts.       Pitts.       Pitts.      Phlla.  Ch'go. 
1912— 

Year 

13.76 

11.92     14.16 

13.28 

13.82 

12.30 

1913- 

- 

Mar. 

14.35 

11.60     15.35 

14.60 

13.60 

12.50 

Apr. 

14.25 

10.50     15.50 

14.50 

13.75 

12.60 

May 

13.50 

10.00     15.00 

14.25 

12.25 

11.50 

June 

13.20 

9.25     14.25 

13.50 

11.50 

10.75 

July 

12.50 

8.75     13.35 

12.30 

11.15 

10.60 

Aug. 

12.40 

8.25     13.25 

12.50 

11.85 

10.75 

Sep. 

12.60 

8.00     13.00 

12.50 

12.25 

10.60 

Oct. 

12.25 

7.40     13.00 

12.40 

11.20 

10.35 

Nov. 

11.40 

6.75     11.85 

12.00 

10.30 

10.25 

Dec. 

11.00 

6.40     11.65 

11.60 

9.75 

9.25 

Year 

13.07 

9.33     13.91 

13.29 

12.12 

11.21 

1914- 

- 

Jan. 

11.25 

7.00     12.20 

12.00 

10.50 

9.35 

Feb. 

12.00 

8.25     12.80 

12.50 

11.50 

10.70 

Mar. 

12.25 

9.00     12.85 

12.40 

11.50 

10.50 

Apr. 

13.25 

9.00     12.00 

12.15 

10.80 

10.00 

May 

11.75 

9.10      11.75 

12.25 

10.60 

10.00 

June 

11.75 

9.10     11.75 

12.25 

10.50 

9.80 

July 

11.75 

8.50     11.75 

11.50 

10.60 

9.75 

Aug. 

11.50 

8.50     11.50 

11.25 

10.75 

9.75 

Sep. 

11.25 

8.70     10.50 

11.25 

10.75 

9.25 

Oct. 

10.75 

8.50     10.25 

11.25 

10.00 

9.0<. 

Nov. 

10.10 

8.10     10.25 

10.75 

9.25 

8.25 

COMPOSITE  PIG  IRON, 

Ciimpiitatiijii  lor  December  1,  1914: 

One  ton  Bessemer,  valley   $13.73 

Two  tons  basic,  valley  (12.50)   25.00 

One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  valley  12.75 

One  ton  Xo.  2  foundry,  Philadelphia  14.25 
One  ton  No.  2X  foundry,  Buffalo  ...  12.75 
One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Cleveland  . . .  13.50 
One  ton  No.  2  foundry,  Chicago  .  . .  13.00 
Two  tons  No.  2  Southern  foundry, 

Cincinnati  (13.90)    25.80 

Total,  ten  tons   $130.80 

One  ton    $13,080 

Averaged  from  daily  quotations: 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan...  17.598  14.375  13.420  17.391  13.492 

Feb..  17.215  14.340  13.427  17.140  13.721 

Mar..  16.703  14.425  13.581  16.775  13.843 

April  16.315  14.375  13.779  16.363  13.850 

May  .  15.750  14.242  13.917  15.682  13.808 

June.  15.320  14.032  14.005  14.968  13.606 

July  .  15.131  13.926  14.288  14.578  13.520 

Aug..  14.727  13.874  14.669  14.565  13.516 

Sep...  14.613  13.819  15.386  14.693  13.503 

Oct.  .  14.435  13.693  16.706  14.737  13.267 

Nov..  14.415  13.532  17.326  14.282  13.047 

Dec.  14.408  13.430  17.475  13.838  

Year.  15.552  14.005  14.823  15.418  

UNFINISHED  STEEL 

AND  IRON  BARS. 

(Averaged   from    daily   quotations.) 
Sheet 

Billets,  bars.       Rods.  —  Iron  bars,  dellv. — 

Pitts.  Pitts.      Pitts.  Phila.  Pitts.  Chl'go. 
1913— 

May    27.00  27.50     30.00  1.68  1.65  1.55 

June    26.50  27.50     29.00  1.61  1.65  1.50 

July    26.50  27.50     38.50  1.55  1.65  1.50 

Aug.    25.75  26.50*  28.00  1.42  1.62  1.44 

Sep.    24.00*  25.00*  27.37  1.33  1.59  1.37 

Oct.    22.50  33.25     26.50  1.33  1.54  1.27 

Nov.   30.50  31.50     26.00  1.30  1.45  1.15 

Dec.    20.00  21.00     25.25  1.35  1.37  1.13 

Year  35.55  36.43  28.39  1.51  1.59  1.45 
1914— 

Jan.     20.00  20.25*  25.75  1.24  1.35  1.11 

Feb.    21.00  22.00     36.00  1.28  1.35  1.14 

Mar.    21.00  22.00     26.00  1.38  1.35  1.15 

Apr.    20.75  21.75     35.50  1.23  1.31  1.14 

May    20.00  21.00     26.00  1.23  1.29  1.10 

June    19.50  20.35     25.00  1.23  1.25  1.08 

July    19.50  20.00     25.00  1.19  1.25  1.06 

Aug.    20.17  21.08     25.25  1.18  1.25  1.07 

Sep.    20.75  21.75     26.00  1.18  1.20  1.07 

Oct.     20.00  20.70      26.00  1.14  1.20  1.01 

Nov.    19.25  19.75      25.00  1.13  1.30  .96 
*  Premiums  for  Bessemer. 
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SEPTEMBER  IRON  AND  STEEL 
IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 

Iron  and  steel  exports  showed  an  in- 
crease in  September  over  August,  and  thus 
it  may  be  concluded  that  August  was  the 
low  month  in  the  export  movement.  There 
were  many  who  expected  September,  or 
even  October,  to  prove  to  be  the  low 
month.  One  may  now  reasonably  expect 
monthly  increases  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  tonnage  figures  compare  as  follows: 
Monthly  average,   first  Gross   tons. 

six  months,   1914    141,000 

July    114,790 

August    86,599 

September     96,476 

There  were  radical  changes  in  the  dis- 
tribution among  the  different  products  from 
July  to  August,  and  ihere  are  now  consid- 
erable changes  from  August  to  September, 
even  though  the  total  tonnage  increased 
only  12%.  Billets,  sheet  bars,  etc.,  decreas- 
ed decidedly,  the  September  exports  being 
almost  negligible.  Structural  material,  plates 
and  cast  pipe  and  fittings  decreased  con- 
siderably, while  on  the  other  hand  wrought 
pipe  underwent  a  large  increase,  as  did  pig 
iron.  Horse  shoes  stand  out  prominently, 
with  an  increase  from  40  tons  in  August  to 
1,309  tons  in  September.  Barb  wire  does 
not  show  a  large  tonnage,  despite  the  re- 
port of  heavy  buying  by  the  belligerents, 
and  this  is  doubtless  because  our  exports 
of  barb  wire  to  neutral  countries  fell  oSf  a 
great  deal.  The  July  exports  of  barb 
wire  were  7,074  tons,  August  showing  4,753 
tons  and  September  4,945  tons.  Wire  rods, 
by  the  way,  have  increased  considerably, 
but  amounted  to  only  1,913  tons  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  iron  and  steel  imports  furnish  three 
surprises.  Pig  iron,  ferromanganese,  etc., 
not  including  ferrosilicon,  increased  from 
12,765  tons  in  August  to  23,975  tons  in  Sep- 
tember, rails  increased  from  2,070  tons  to 
7,342  tons,  while  cotton  ties  disappeared 
entirely. 

Manganese  ore  imports  in  September 
were  33,245  tons,  decidedly  a  large  quantity 
as  it  is  above  the  monthly  average  in  the 
best  calendar  year  we  have  had.  The  total 
for  the  nine  months  is  215,274  tons,  approx- 
imately the  average  in  the  half  dozen  cal- 
endar years  prior  to  1912,  and  being  for 
nine  months  only  were  at  a  rate  one-third 
greater  than  in  those  years. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  EXPORTS.         j 

1914 — Gross  Tons. 

Sep- 

July. 

August. 

tembei 

Scrap    

3,642 

1,460 

821 

Pig  iron   

9,371 

3,918 

7,915 

Billets,  sheet  bars, 

2,955 
347 

3,714 
855 

649 

Wire  rods    

1,913 

Rails    

9,550 
8,164 

10,030 
5,371 

10,508 

Steel  bars    

6,254 

Iron   bars    

556 

593 

344, 

Structural    

14,388 

15,851 

14,090 

Hoops,  etc 

846 

413 

456 

Steel  plates   

7,172 

7,184 

5,722 

Steel  sheets  

9,G6;i 

6,892 

8,248 

Galvanized  sheets 

:).io:; 

3,179 

3,242 

Iron  sheets  and 

plates    

823 

638 

488 

Tin  plates    

s,2i;; 

5,396 

4,726 

Cast  pipe  and  fit- 

6. 711 

6,130 

3,996 

Wrought  pipe  and 

fittings    

10,621 

7,111 

12,273 

Barb  wire    

7,074 

•  4,753 

4,945 

Other  wire    

6,142 

3,012 

4,294 

Railroad  spikes   . 

813 

796 

382; 

Cut  nails   and 

spikes    

335 

132 

102 

Wire  nails   and 

spikes     

2,474 

1,133 

2,079 

Tacks,   etc 

212 

152 

349 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets 

washers    

1,280 

693 

1,109 

Horseshoes    

82 

40 

1,309 

Cast   radiators    . . 

253 

363 

259 

Totals   

114,790 

86,599 

96,476' 

IRON  AND 

STEEL  IMPORTS. 

1914- 

-Gross  Tons. 

Sep- 

July. 

August. 

tember. 

3,056 
623 

3,469 
1,113 

2,142 

Ferrosilicon    .... 

355 

.\11  other  pig 

11,526 

12,765 

23,975 

Blooms,  etc.,  not 

alloyed     

216 

187 

46 

Blooms,   etc.   al- 

loyed     

3,394 

3,459 

3,078 

Wire  rods    

406 

171 

150 

Rails          

1.236 
671 

2,070 
1,909 

7,342 

Structural    

396 

Bar  iron   

3,001 

1,615 

609 

Cotton  ties    

325 

197 

0 

Sheets  and  plates 

486 

271 

235 

Tin  plates    

342 

1,542 

92 

Total     

25,282 

28,763 

38.420 
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IRON  AND  STFEL  IMPORTS    AND   KXPORTS. 


VALUE  OF  TONNAGE  AND  NON-TONNAGE. 


1909. 

January    $10,329,388 

February    10,947,159 

March    13,873,746 

April    13,058,297 

May     12,964,367 

June     13,779,736 

July     11,866,772 

August    14,134,487 

September    .  . .  12,966.908 

October    14,249,598 

Xovembcr    .  . .  14.434,690 

i:)ccembcr    ...  15.069.246 


1910. 
$14,513,394 
13,949,082 
17,253,503 
16,529,260 
17,658,042 
16,503,204 
16,108,102 
17,628,537 
16,776,178 
17,452,085 
18,594,806 
18,300,710 


1911. 
$18,738,391 
18,690,792 
22,591,991 
24,916,912 
20,616,795 
20,310,053 
17,454,772 
20,013,557 
19,875,308 
20,220,833 
20,323,061 
22,186,996 


1912. 
$18,451,914 
21,801,570 
24,474,799 
20,789,853 
28,050,247 
24,795,802 
24,917,952 
25,450,107 
23,286,040 
25,271,559 
26,406,425 
23.750,864 


1913. 
$25,141,409 
24,089,871 
27,221,210 
27,123,044 
26,718,970 
25,228.340 
24,170,704 
23,947,440 
22,831,082 
25,189,745 
20,142,141 
22.616,701 


1914. 
$16,706,836 
16,520,260 
20,551,137 
20,639,569 
19,734,045 
18,927,958 
16,737,552 
10,428,773 
12,5?I,102 


Totals     .  .  .     $157,674,394  $201,271,903  $249,656,411   $389,128,430   $294,435,060  $152,776,838 


EXPORTS  OF  TONNAGE  LINES—  Gross  Tons. 


1907. 

January    102,630 

February    87,912 

March    112,787 

April     132,790 

May    91,543 

June    92,996 

July    122,240 

August     118,792 

September   114,819 

October    123,170 

November    116,309 

December    86,019 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912 


74,353 

70,109 

118,681 

152,362 

151,575 

249,493 

118,770 

81,773 

84,837 

110,224 

150,919 

204,969 

241,888 

131,206 

96,681 

94,519 

124,980 

216,360 

218,219 

257,519 

159,998 

93,285 

100,911 

117,921 

228,149 

267,313 

259,689 

161,952 

64,041 

109,808 

135,306 

178,589 

307,656 

242,353 

139,107 

69,770 

114,724 

120,601 

174,347 

273,188 

243,108 

144.003 

86,796 

100,850 

127,578 

162,855 

272,778 

237,159 

114,790 

86,244 

105,690 

131,391 

177,903 

283,645 

209,856 

86,599 

76,732 

97,641 

119,155 

181,150 

348,613 

213,057 

96,476 

85,765 

110,821 

129,828 

186,457 

251,411 

230,495 

71,130 

116,105 

155,138 

187,554 

233,342 

175,961 

77,659 

137,806 

150,102 

190,854 

235,959 

195,719 

Tota 

s  

1,301.979 

961,343  1,343,567  1,540,895 

2,187,724  2,948.466  2,759,232  1,142,901 

IRON 

ORE  IMPORTS. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS. 

1911. 

1913. 

1913. 

1914. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan.  ... 

102,600 

154,118 

175,463 

101,804 

Jan.. 

56,207 

35,071 

20,008 

21,740 

17,835 

Feb.  ... 

94,820 

129,693 

188,734 

112,574 

Feb.. 

43,613 

30,812 

11,622 

25,505 

14,309 

Mar.  .. 

134,785 

157,469 

164,865 

68,549 

Mar. . 

54,176 

23,533 

15,466 

37,467 

27,829 

April  . . 

133,900 

178,502 

174,162 

111,812 

April 

47,698 

23,392 

12,4)81 

25,742 

30,585 

May  .. 

217,467 

194,482 

191,860 

125,659 

May. 

42,569 

23,347 

15,949 

28,728 

38,169 

June  .  . . 

118,296 

180.122 

241,069 

188,647 

June. 

30,323 

29,399 

21,407 

36,597 

23,076 

July  ... 

200,845 

185,677 

272,017 

141,838 

July 

41,933 

15,782 

17,882 

39,694 

25,282 

Aug.  .  . 

175,183 

178,828 

213,139 

135,693 

Aug.. 

36,879 

10,944 

20,571 

18,740 

28,768 

Sept.  .. 

184,456 

180,571 

295,424 

109,176 

Sept. 

30,961 

14,039 

18,740 

19,941 

38,420 

Oct.  ... 

173,459 

203,125 

274,433 

Oct.. 

31,455 

21,035 

25,559 

20,825 

Nov.  .. 

138,019 

163,017 

179,727 

Nov.. 

40,585 

13,880 

24,154 

25,809 

Dec.  .. 

148,903 

199.982 

223,933 

Dec. 

31,575 

19,665 

31,231 

36,45' 

'I'otals     1,811.733  2,104.576  2.594,826   1.095.752       Total    487.973   356.903  325,072  317,244  234,273 
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BRITISH  IRON  AND  STEEL  EXPORTS 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
in  tons  of  2,240  pounds: 
1913—   Pig  iron.     Rails.   Tin  Plates.   Total* 


Jan.  . 

.  101,964 

35,523 

46,260 

448,186 

Feb.  . 

.   63,961 

41,849 

33,374 

363,551 

-Alar. 

.   90,013 

34,064 

41,579 

398,621 

April 

.  101,413 

46,081 

41,882 

470,040 

May  . 

.   97,093 

45,023 

50,441 

463,197 

June 

.   91,913 

52,073 

41,483 

427,148 

July  . 

.   96,135 

53,570 

43,166 

455,626 

Aug.  . 

.  101,843 

44,637 

36,274 

396,656 

Sept. 

.  106,525 

26,283 

36,572 

394,849 

Oct.  . 

.   99,588 

40,625 

40,733 

435,534 

Xov.  . 

.  100,235 

40,140 

44,317 

430,113 

Dec.  . 

.   74,133 

40,744 

38,840 

37:!,354 

Year 

1,124,813 

500,614 

494,921 

5,050,919 

1914 — 

Jan.  . 

.   82,182 

57,904 

43,164 

467,449 

Feb.  . 

.   59,832 

35,484 

41,744 

333,861 

Mar.  . 

.   92,364 

40,207 

40,863 

414,902 

April 

.   93,396 

30,682 

44,296 

394,535 

Mav  . 

.   95,037 

56,881 

48,628 

43/,648 

June  . 

.   88,569 

39,700 

36,565 

356.066 

July  . 

74.617 

43,133 

47,337 

385.301 

Aug.     . .       38,342  23,763  21,414  311,605 

Sept.     .  .      37,793  39,185  33,440  228,992 

Oct.     ...     47.188  37,005  26,950  263.834 

10    mos.    69y.?20  402,944  374,301  •,524,193 

•  Includes  scrap,  pig  iron,  rolled  Iron  and  steel 
cast,  and  wrought  iron  manufactures,  bolts,  nuts, 
etc.,   but  not  finished  machinery,   boilers,   tools,   etc. 

CAR  BUYING, 

Freight  cars  ordered: 

First  half  1913    114,000 

Second  half  1913 33,000 

Year    1913    147,000 

January,   1914    10,000 

February    13,000 

March    7,000 

April    10,000 

May    9,000 

June    15,000 

July    6,800 

August    3,100 

September     95 

October 1,725 

November    530 

Eleven  months.  1914   76,000 

Equivalent   rate   per  year  83,00« 


RAILROAD  EARNINGS. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  cover  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  having  gross  income 
of  $1,000,000  or  over  per  year.  The  statements  are  per  mile  of  road  operated,  and 
show  gross   revenue  from   operations,   operating  expenses  and  net  operating  revenue. 

1911-12  1912-13  • •  1913-14  

Revenue.  Expenses.    Net.       Revenue.  Expenses.  Net.     Revenue.  Expenses.  Net. 
July    .  . .    $1,025         $698  $327  $1,113  $750         $363  $1,161         $814         $348 

Aug.    .  . .      1,119  726  393  1,211  776.  435  1,219  831  388 

Sept.    ...      1,1'7  725  411  1,206  775  430  1,237  833  405 

Oct.    .  . .       1,175  74  435  1,311  827  484  1,294  870  424 

Nov.    . .  .      1,093  734  360  1,213  806  407  1,163  824  339 

Dec.    .  . .      1,046  730  336  1,159  799  360  1,100  800  299 

Jan.    ...  932  738  203  1,087  803  2S4  1,005  776  339 

Feb.    ...         964  710  254  1,011  752  259  900  729  171 

Mar.    .  . .      1,051  746  305  1,081  799  282  1.076  782  394 

April    ..  974  717  337  1,065  802  262  1,021  763  358 

May    . . .      1,030  735  395  1,150  830  330  1,030  779  250 

June    .  . .      1,075  737  339  1,135  801  334  1,079  768         311 

Totals.     $12,605      $8,718        $3,888        $13,730        $9,514      $4,216        $13,267      $9,558      $3,709 

Beginning  July  1,  1914,  a  new  system  was  established,  whereby  the  railroads,  instead 
of  reporting  figures  as  given  above,  and  then  reporting  in  addition  the  "net  revenue 
from  outside  operation"  (boat  lines,  electric  lines,  cabs,  etc.)  must  include  such  revenue 
with  total  operating  revenue.  With  the  fresh  figures  as  reported  under  the  new  sys- 
tem are  given  figures  for  the  month  a  year  earlier,   compiled  in  the   same  manner,  for 

comparative  purposes:  1913-14  1914-15  

Revenue.  Expenses.  Net.     Revenue.  Expenses.  Net. 

July    $1,183  $837         S346  $1,124         $785         $339 

.\ugust    1.244  856  388  1.175  789  386 

September    1,237  8.">4  403  1.1S:2  7S1  401 
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COPPER  IN  NOVEMBER. 

X.iwinliir  \mU  W-  i  cmcnihoca  .is  the 
iiioiUli  in  wliicli  the  copper  mprket  first  rc- 
covcn-il  from  the  depression  caused  by  the 
jfrcal  war  in  luiropc.  It  witnessed  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  mar- 
ket and  saw  prices  advance  nearly  2c  per 
pound,  or  in  other  words  nearly  regain  the 
losses  sustained  in  the  three  previous 
months  by  the  disruption  of  mir  foreign 
trade  on  account  of  the  war.  That  this 
should  have  come  about  without  there  be- 
ing any  material  improvement  in  the  export 
situation,  testifies  that  the  reorganization 
of  the  industry  to  the  new  condition  of 
things  has  been  carried  to  a  successful  end- 
ing. Unfortunately  no  statistics  are  being 
issued  by  copper  producers  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  accurately  how  the  balance  be- 
tween supply  and  dem.ind  now  stands,  but 
there  could  have  been  no  such  advance  in 
copper  prices  in  November  had  the  de- 
mand not  exceeded  the  month's  production. 
If  as  is  generally  estimated  the  output  of 
refined  copper  was  cut  down  to  about  80,- 
000. ono  pounds  in  November  then  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  stocks  were  re- 
duced by  some  20,000,000  pounds,  the  first 
decrease  since  April.  There  is  also  the 
guarantee  of  a  further  decrease  in  the  sur- 
plus stocks  in  the  next  few  months  by  the- 
large  deliveries  to  be  made  to  consumers, 
against  their  November  purchases.  It  will 
in  a  way  be  a  transferal  of  copper  from 
jiroducers'  warehouses  to  consumers'  plants, 
whose  stocks  had  been  allowed  to  run  down 
very  low.  aiKl  if  this  is  combined  with  a  real 
improvement  in  consumption  the  market 
will  be  in  a  good  way  not  only  to  maintain 
what  it  has  gained  but  also  score  a  further 
advance. 

The  strange  thing  about  the  advance  in 
November  was  that  it  came  about  just 
when  the  export  situation  looked  the  worst. 
England  had  declared  copper  actual  con- 
traband of  war  and  nearly  every  shipment 
to  Italy  and  Scandinavia  was  being  seized, 
with  the  result  that  the  Italian  steamship 
lines  absolutely  refused  to  accept  copper 
consignments.  Holland  a  short  time  before 
had  placed  an  embargo  on  the  metal  and 
the  exports  to  that  country  had  ceased  alto- 


gether. It  appeared  then,  that  despite  the 
protests  of  some  of  the  American  |)roduccrs 
to  our  Secretary  of  Stale,  the  exports  of 
copper  would  be  limited  to  England  and 
France  together  with  only  such  amounts  as 
would  be  actually  consumed  in  the  neutral 
countries  in  Europe.  It  appeared  that  a 
stop  had  been  put  to  the  shipments  to  Ger- 
many either  by  way  of  Holland,  Italy  or 
Scandinavia  and  that  we  were  facing  a  fur- 
ther shrinkage  in  our  foreign  trade.  Yet 
at  that  very  moment  some  large  English  or- 
ders were  placed,  followed  by  some  well  ad- 
vertisedorders  for  home  account,  and  almost 
before  the  trade  were  aware  of  it  a  well  de- 
fined buying  movement  had  set  in  which 
continued  almost  without  a  break  through- 
out the  last  three  weeks  in  November.  The 
early  purchases  were  at  the  11.35  basis  and 
from  that  up  to  13.75c.  Consumers  had 
weakened  their  position  by  overstaying  the 
market  and  seeing  that  the  price  was  ad- 
vancing they  did  not  dare  take  further 
chances.  At  the  end  of  October  and  in  the 
early  part  of  November  they  had  several 
opportunities  to  buy  cheaplj'  but  by  hold- 
ing out  for  the  last  fraction  they  missed  the 
market  and  later  on  wdien  thej'  came  in  in 
a  body  they  continually  bid  prices  up  on 
themselves.  The  whole  incident  has  proved 
the  power  of  sentiment,  wdiich  commenced 
to  undergo  a  change  for  the  better  immed- 
iately after  the  elections  and  which  has 
since  continued  to  improve  each  week. 
While  other  explanations  can  be  given  for 
the  rise  in  copper  to  13  the  real  cause  was 
the  restoral  of  confidence,  not  as  applied  to 
copper  alone,  but  to  the  whole  financial  and 
business  structure  of  the  country.  A  con- 
tributing cause  was  the  renewal  of  specu- 
lation in  England  but  the  fact  that  the 
speculation  was  on  the  bull  side  is  only 
another  illustration  of  the  improved  senti- 
ment regarding  the  outlook  in  America. 
For  unless  England  regarded  our  prospects 
as  being  favorable  she  would  not  have  as- 
sisted in  the  advance  which  has  taken  place. 
There  is  also  the  knowledge  that  there  will 
be  an  enormous  demand  for  copper  when 
tin-  war  ends,  and  while  this  may  be  some- 
time in  the  future  there  are  consumers  and 
dealers  both  here  and  abroad  who  are  will- 
ing to  act  well  in  advance  in  order  to  profit 
bv   a    situ.-ition   wliich   promises   to   have   no 
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parallel. 

The  export  situation  is  not  what  it  might 
be  desired  for  while  there  is  talk  on  ever)- 
hand  of  the  large  orders  being  placed  by 
Europe,  and  the  increase  in  shipments,  the 
outstanding  fact  remains  that  Germany,  our 
largest  customer  and  who  last  year  took 
over  300,000  tons  of  our  copper  direct  or  via 
Holland,  is  completely  cut  off  from  us.  Eng- 
land, by  the  control  of  the  seas,  is  determ- 
ined to  prevent  copper  from  reaching  Ger- 
many direct  or  by  way  of  neutral  countries 
and  while  some  small  quantities  may  slip 
through  we  are  facing  a  loss  of  16,000  or 
17,000  tons  a  month  in  exports  until  the 
war  ends.  That  leaves  us  with  a  foreign 
market  of  probably  not  over  15,000  tons  a 
month  (30,000,000  to  40,000,000  pounds). 
This  loss  in  trade  is  what  compelled  the 
curtailment  in  output  and  so  long  as  the 
war  lasts  the  restriction  will  have  to  be  en- 
forced, otherwise  we  would  very'  soon  re- 
turn to  the  conditions  which  we  faced  in 
August  and  September.  There  is  of  course 
the  possibility  that  the  higher  prices  will 
bring  about  a  larger  output,  and  now  that 
the  crisis  has  been  passed  we  should  think 
that  it  would  be  to  the  "nterest  of  the  pro- 
ducers themselves  to  resume  their  month- 
ly statisics.  These  satistics  have  done  good 
service  in  the  past  by  enabling  the  producers 
to  know  how  to  regulate  their  operations 
and  certainly  if  consumers  have  any  rights 
in  the  matter  the  figures  should  be  resum- 
ed. It  would  be  good  news  to  the  trade 
to  hear  that  beginning  with  January  the  sta- 
tistics will  be  issued  regularly  as  hereto- 
fore. 

SHEET    COPPER  PRICE    CHANGES. 
1914 —               Sheet  Copper.  Lake  Copper. 

January   2    20.25  15.3754 

February   2    20.00  15.12J<^ 

March   13    19.75  14.50 

May    13     19.50  14.45 

May    22    19.25  14.43^4 

June    15    19.00  14.18J4 

July   27 18.50  13.43J4 

August    18    18.00  12.625/' 

September   1    17.50  12.6254 

October   1   17. 00  12.1254 

October   22    16.50  11.50 

Xovember   19    ...  17.00  12.25 

November   23    ...  17.50  12.62;/' 

Xf)vember  30    .    .  18.00  12.75 


WATERBURY  AVERAGES. 

Copper — Spelter — 

—  Lake  —     Electro 

1913.        1914.        1914.  1913.  1914. 

Jan...     17.00        14.75        7.56        5.54 

Feb..     15.50       15.1254    6.81       5.70 

Mar..    15.125/   15.00       14.50  6.56       5.59 

April     15.75        14.8754   14.375^  6.08        5.50 

May..   15.875^  14.75       14.25  5.77       5.38 

June.     15.3754  14.3754  13.8754  5.50       5.37 

July.      14.75        14.1254   13.6254  5.61       5.26 

Aug.  .   15.6254  13.00        5.99       5.66 

Sept..     16.87^   13.8754    6.13       5.91 

Oct..     16.8754   13.25        5.74       5.23 

Nov.      16.25        12.35        5.60  5.38 

Dec.      15.00        5.44        

COPPER  PRICES   IN   NOVEMBER. 

London, 

Xew  York  Standard 

Lake.     Electro.  Casting.   (Prompt). 
Cents.      Cents.      Cents.       £     s     d 


1 


11.S5 

11.125^ 

11.05 

50 

5 

0 

50 

0 

0 

11.35 

11.1254 

11.05 

50 

0 

0 

11.35 

11.15 

11.0654 

49 

17 

6 

11.35 

11.15 

ii.C6!4 

50 

0 

0 

11. JO 

11.15 

11.0654 

50 

3 

0 

ii.:s.i 

11.15 

n.oe':; 

50 

10 

0 

11.40 

11.20 

11.10 

50 

15 

0 

11.45 

11.30 

n.15 

51 

5 

0 

11.67;^ 

11.50 

11.30 

51 

12 

l> 

II.8I14 

11.70 

11.55 

53 

17 

6 

11.93^ 

11.80 

11.70 

53 

n 

0 

12.1354 

11.93J4 

11. SI '4 

53 

15 

(1 

12.25 

12.05 

11.935/ 

53 

17 

r, 

12.3754 

12.20 

13.05 

54 

^ 

0 

12.6254 

13.43  .)4 

13.3154 

55 

5 

0 

12.70 

13.50 

13.40 

55 

7 

G 

12.75 

12.55 

12.45 

55 

5 

0 

13.70 


39     . 

30     12.75 

High    .  .  12. SO 

Low     ..  11.30 

Average  1  1.03 


12.55 
12.00 
11.10 
11.74 


12.45 
12.50 
11.00 

ii.n.-, 


54  13 

55  7 
49    17 
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COPPER. 


LAKE  COPPER  PRICES. 


Average   moiillily 
in   New   Voru. 


prict 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Jan. 

13.93 

12.75 

14.37}/> 

16.89 

Feb. 

13.76>^ 

12.73 

14.38V<   15.37^ 

Mar. 

13.71H 

13.56 

14.87 

14.96 

April 

13.31 

13.41 

15.98 

15.55 

May 

12.98 

12.32 

16.27 

15.73 

June 

12.83H 

12.63 

17.43 

15.08 

July 

12.63 -^ 

12.72 

17.37 

14.77 

Aug. 

13.78>< 

13.70 

17.61 

15.79 

Sept. 

12.72 

13.57 

17.69 

16.73 

Oct. 

13.90 

13.47^4 

17.69 

16.81 

Nov. 

13.00^ 

12.84 

17.66 

15.90 

Dec. 

13.93 

13.79 

17.63^ 

14.82 

jI    Lake   Coppi 


1914. 

14.761^ 

14.98 

14.73 

14.68 

14.44 

14.15 

13.73 

12.68 

12.44 

11.66 

11.93 


Av. 


13.13        13.71        16.58        15.70 


ELECTROLYTIC   COPPER   PRICES. 

Average   monthly  prices   of    Electrolytic 
Copper  in  New  York. 

1910.       1911.  1913. 

Jan.      13.68        12.53  14.37 

Feb.     13.51        13.48  14.26 

Mar.    13.42J^  12.31  14.78 

April    12.93       12.1554  15.85 

May    12.67       13.13  16.16 

June    12.59       12.55  17.29 

12.3654   13.62J4  17.35 

12.5754  17.60 

13.39  17.67 

Oct.     12.7754    12.36  17.60 

Nov.    13.8754   12.77  17.49 


July 

Aug.     12.56 
Sep.     12.49 


1913. 

1914. 

16.75/. 

14.45 

15.37 

14.67 

14.9354 

14.33J4 

15.48 

14.34 

15.63 

14.13 

14.85 

13.81 

14.57 

13.49 

15.68 

13.4154 

16.55 

13.09 

16.54 

11.40 

15.47 

11.74 

Dec.      13.7254   13.71     17.50^2   14.47 


Av.. 

13.88 

13.55 

16.48 

15.52 

CASTING  COPPER  PRICES. 

Av 

erage 

monthly 

price   o 

f   Casting   Cop- 

per  in  New 

York. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan. 

13.60 

13.39 

14.02 

16.57 

14.27/ 

Feb. 

13.41 

12.33 

14.02 

15.14 

14.48 

Mar. 

13.31 

13.30 

14.53 

14.76 

14.18 

April 

12.87 

13.07 

15.73/2 

15.33 

14.18 

May 

12.63 

12.08 

16.01 

15.4554 

14.00 

June 

13.53 

12.40 

17.08 

14.72 

13.65 

Tulv 

13.30 

12.49'/^ 

17.09 

14.4054 

13.34/ 

Aug. 

13.48 

13.43 

17.35 

15.50 

12.37 

Sept. 

13.46 

13  33 

17.51 

16.37/ 

12.00 

Oct. 

13.70 

13.31 

17.44 

16.33 

11.39 

Nov. 

13.83 

12.61 

17.34 

15.19 

11.63 

Dec. 

13.64 

13.5654 

17.34 

14.32 

13.81        12.43 


VISIBLE   SUPPLY   OF  COPPER. 

Visible  supply  of  copper  at  the  enJ  of 
each  month  based  on  the  returns  of  the 
Copper  Producers'  Association  and  H.  R. 
Merton  &  Company. 

Stocks  in 

American       European     Combined 
Producers'         Visible  Visible 


1910- 

hands. 

Supply. 

Supply. 

June    . . 

168,386,017 

333,863,680 

401,349,097 

July    .. 

170,640,678 

222,395,360 

392,936,OJ8 

Aug.    .. 

168,881,  45 

218,413,440 

387,294,685 

Sept.   . 

148,793,714 

310,472,640 

359,366,354 

Oct.    .. 

139,261,914 

198,065,280 

337,327,194 

Nov.    .. 

130,389,069 

193,300,000 

323,589,069 

Dec.    .. 

122,030,193 

187,705,380 

309,735,475 

1911- 

- 

Jan.    . . 

143,439,490 

*236,976,320 

379,415,810 

Feb.    .. 

156,637,770 

226,210,880 

382,848,650 

Mar.    .. 

163,007,934 

223,030,080 

385,038,014 

April   . 

165,555,908 

212,280,330 

377,836,228 

May    .. 

165,995,933 

202,413,130 

368,409,052 

June    . . 

157,434,164 

195,937,380 

353,371,444 

July    .. 

137,738,858 

192,584,000 

330,322,858 

Aug.    .. 

133,441,501 

191,315,360 

324,656,861 

Sept.   . 

140,894,856 

191,945,600 

332,840,456 

Oct.    .. 

134,997,642 

176,816,640 

311,814,282 

Nov.   .. 

111,785,188 

164,151,680 

375,936,868 

Dec.    .. 

89,454,695 

158,339,920 

347,784,615 

1912- 

- 

Jan.     . . 

66,280,643 

153,820,800 

320,101,443 

Feb.    .. 

63,939,988 

141,135,680 

304,075,668 

Mar.    .. 

62,367,557 

136,808,000 

199,175,557 

April    . 

65,066,039 

134,155,840 

199,331,869 

May    .. 

49,615,643 

117,797,130 

167,413,763 

June    .. 

44,335,004 

107,817,920 

152,152,934 

July    .. 

50,380,431 

113,290,240 

163,570,661 

Aug.    . 

46,701,374 

113,783,040 

160,484,414 

Sept.   . 

63,063,587 

107,403,520 

170,469,107 

Oct.    .. 

76,744,964 

103,801,600 

180,546,564 

Nov.    . 

86,164,059 

96,938,240 

183,103,399 

Dec.    .. 

105,313,583 

96,857,600 

303,170,183 

1913- 

- 

Jan.    . . 

133,198,333 

96,546,340 

319,744,373 

Feb.    .. 

133,302,198 

100,067,530 

322,369,718 

Mar.    . 

104,369,270 

tl00,965,760 

305,335,030 

April    . 

.     75,549,108 

98,374,720 

173,933,838 

May    .. 

67,474,325 

90,018,880 

157,493,105 

June    . 

53,904,606 

85,559,040 

138,463,646 

July    .. 

53,594,945 

79,804,480 

133,399,435 

Aug.   . 

38,314,037 

76,260,800 

114,574,837 

Sept.  . 

39,793,094 

62,314,560 

93,107,654 

Oct.    .. 

32,566,382 

57,854,480 

90,430.863 

Nov.    . 

47,929,429 

59,935,680 

107,865,109 

Dec.    .. 

91,438,867 

66,124,800 

157,563,667 

1914- 

- 

Jan.    .. 

87,396,685 

58,114,560 

145,411,345 

Feb.    .. 

78,371,852 

60,374,720 

138,746,572 

Mar.    . 

64,609,319 

58,538,960 

123,138,379 

April    . 

.     70,337,001 

65,582,730 

135,919,721 

May    .. 

84,343,641 

73,508,800 

156,851.441 

June   . . 

106,110,663 

74,537,040 

180,637,703 

July    .. 

Statistics  suspended  ind 

efinitely. 

Hamburg  and  Rotterdam  stocks  included, 
t  Bremen  stocks  included. 
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TIN, 


TIN  IN  NOVEMBER. 

The  niuiith  upciied  with  tin  at  32c  and  an 
excited  market  on  the  news  of  Turkey's  en- 
try into  the  war,  and  fears  of  the  Suez 
Canal  being  endangered,  and  on  heavy  pur- 
chases, combined  with  enquiries  from  Eu- 
rope, the  market  jumped  on  November  4th 
to  33!/2C.  A  contributory  cause  for  the  ad- 
vance was  the  favorable  monthly  statistics 
showing  a  decrease  in  the  visible  supply 
during  Octoljer  of  some  3500  tons,  caused 
by  the  sinking  of  the  "Trolius"  by  the  "Em- 
den''  with  nearly  1000  tons,  London  deliv- 
eries of  1700  tons  larger  than  previous 
month  and  smaller  Straits  shipments.  Also 
the  Dutch  Government  at  this  time  with- 
drew their  auction  sale  of  2500  tons,  but 
whether  this  meant  that  they  had  made  a 
sale  by  private  treaty  to  Germany  will  not 
1)6  known  proljably  for  months  to  come.  On 
Xovember  9th  both  the  New  York  and 
London  Metal  Exchanges,  which  had  been 
closed  since  the  end  of  July,  were  reopened, 
and  on  the  following  day  spot  was  up  to 
SlJ^c  here  and  @150  10s  in  London.  But  buy- 
ers becoming  shy  and  more  willingness  being 
shown  to  sell  futures  the  market  began  to 
decline  and  bj-  the  19th  had  reached  32J4- 
At  this  point,  attracted  by  the  lower  prices, 
a  good  demand  set  in  from  consumers  es- 
pecially for  futures.  The  demand  for  spot 
disclosed  a  great  scarcity  and  disinclination 
to  sell,  and  the  market  in  a  few  days  was 
up  again  to  34|/8.  There  were  grave  doubts 
for  a  time  whether  there  would  not  be  a 
squeeze  on  November  deliveries,  but  the  ar- 
rival of  the  ''Marquette"  with  830  tons  in  the 
nick  of  time  prevented  this,  and  while  the 
future  market  continued  firm  the  spot  price 
declined  again  to  33;/4  at  which  the  month 
closes. 

During  the  niontli  there  was  very  little 
spot  buying,  the  premium  existing  for 
prompt  deliveries  due  to  the  small  stocks 
having  interfered  with  business,  but  there 
were  good  purchases  by  the  larger  consum- 
ers for  January  to  .-Vpril  deliveries. 

The  outlook  for  1915  is  reported  to  be 
favorable  for  a  large  consumption,  the  tin- 
plate  trade  expecting  a  new  high  record   year. 

The  feature  that  has  lately  developed  and 
which  is  likely  to  favor  prices  is  the  recov- 
ery in  speculative  dealings  in  the  metal  in 
London.     Tliis  was  completely  killed  by  the 


war,  1)ut  with  more  settled  financial  condi- 
tions is  now  recovering.  Tin  is  likely  to  at- 
tract buying  for  a  rise  as  the  price  is  8c  per 
pound  less  than  a  year  ago,  visible  supply  of 
the  world  about  3,000  tons  less,  a  substantial 
falling  off  in  production  in  the  Straits, 
while  the  tin  in  Bolivia  and  South  Africa 
is  being  to  a  great  extent  left  in  the 
ground,  their  principal  smelting  facilities 
being  cut  off  through  the  isolation  of  Ger- 
many. The  proposition  to  erect  tin 
smelters  in  this  country  to  smelt  these 
concentrates  has  made  no  progress,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  extension 
being  made  to  the  English  smelting  fa- 
cilities. The  situation  and  prospects  seem  to 
favor  hightT   prices  in   the   future. 


TIN  PRICES 

IN  NOVEMBER. 

New    Yijrk. 

- 



London  

Cents.    ■ 

Pre 
£ 

mpts. 
s     d 

Futures. 
£     s     d 

1 

32.00 

33.30 

132 

13.-) 
13o 

0 

10 
10 

0 
0 
0 

., 

4 

137      0     0 

.-, 

34.00 

i:i6 

0 

0 

137    10     0 

6 

34. 2.-. 

34.2.5 

:!4..jn 

138 

5 

0 

13!)      o      0 

9 

!3y 
139 

10 
0 

0 
0 

1(1 

1  I 

.14.00 

138 

0 

0 

T> 

34.00 

13S 

10 

0 

1'! 

33.62  J-; 

13U 

0 

0 

14 

33. .iO 

15 

Hi 

13!) 

0 

0 

17  32.87K'  ■  '3S  10  0  137  10  0 

18  33.37^  137  10  0  137  0  0 

1!)  32.25  13.)  1.)  0  13.-)  0  0 

20  :'.2.()2'-i  130  1.-)  0  130  0  I) 


21 


.i3.73  13!)  10  0  13S  10  « 

34.00  140  0  0  13.S  10  II 

34.125/^  142  .-)  0  140  ].-)  II 

142  .5  0  141  10  0 

33.621^  141  10  0  1411  r,  0 


29     

30     33.25  143      5      0        141    10     0 

High      .  .        34.50  143      5      0        141    10      I) 

Low     ....     32.00  135   10     0        135      0      II 

Average    .    :::!.50  13S     9     0       l3s     m     : 
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TIN, 


VISIBLE  SUPPLIES. 


Tot 

al  visibi 

c   supplj 

of  tin 

;it  the 

end  of 

each 

nontli. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Jan.. . 

33,024 

18,616 

16,707 

13,971 

16,344 

Feb.  . 

31,388 

17,360 

14,996 

13,304 

17,308 

Mar.. 

30,303 

16,683 

15,694 

11,133 

16,989 

Apr.. 

17,933 

14,441 

11,893 

9,823 

15,447 

May. 

18,998 

15,938 

14,345 

13,710 

17,863 

June. 

13,700 

16,005 

13,930 

11,101 

16,037 

July  . 

17,433 

16,707 

13,346 

13,063 

14,167 

Aug. 

17,943 

16,619 

11,385 

11,261 

14,452 

Sept.. 

18,999 

16,673 

13,345 

13,943 

14,613 

Oct. 

18,183 

14,161 

10,735 

11,857 

10,894 

Xov.. 

18,875 

16,630 

12.348 

14,470 

11,483 

Dec. 

17,194 

16,514 

10,977 

13,893 

Av'ge 

1S,S15 

16,404 

13,307 

12,377 

SHIPMENTS    FROM 

Monthly  shipments  of 
Settlements  to  Europe 
as  per  Powell's  returns: 

1909.  1910.  1911. 
Jan.  5,733  5,895  4,290 
Feb.  4,033  4,147  4,290 
Mar.  3,380  3,877  4,510 
Apr.  4,904  4,025  3,140 
May  5,184  4,965  4,310 
June  4,618  4,120  5,050 
July  5,644  5,040  4,660 
Aug.  4,702  5,700  4,680 
Sep.  5,081  4,320  5,150 
Oct.  3,801  4,480  4,350 
Nov.  5,510  4,840  5,070 
Dec.    5,835     4,270     5,970 


THE  STRAITS. 

tin  from  tlie  Straits 
and   United  States, 

1912.  1913.     1914. 

4,013  6,050     5,290 

5,360  4,660     6,530 

5,150  4,810     4,120 

4,290  4,400      4,930 

5,760  6,160     6,900 

4,290  4,820      5,870 

4,580  4,770     4,975 

5,210  5,990     3,315 

5,430  5,160     4,973 

4,450  5,020      

5,600  5,560      

4,980  5,110      


58,435  54,579   55,470  59,018  63,550 

Av..     4,S69     4,548     4,622     4,918  5,213 

CONSUMPTION   IN   THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Monthly   deliveries    of   tin   in    the   United 
States  exclusive  of  Pacific  Coast. 

1909.     1910.     1911.     1913.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.     3,300     3,500     3,300     3,700  3,700  3,600 

Feb.    3,700     3,600     3,800     4,050  3,500  3,300 

Mar.    3,900     4,000     5,100     4,000  5,900  4,450 

Apr.    4,904      4,025      3,140     4,390  4,400  4,9,^0 

May    3,900     3,600     3,400     4,350  3,350  3,800 

June    3,300     5,000     2,900     2,850  3,800  3,650 

July    3,600     3,800     4,300     3,150  3,900  3,900 

Aug.    3,300     3,700     3,800     4,300  3,600  2,900 

Sep.     3,200      3,300      4,300      3,600  3,100  3,600 

Oct.     4,100      3,350      3,300      3,850  3,700  3,700 

,\ov.    4,000      3.800     3,100      4,300  3,800  3,600 

Dec.    3,200     3,600     3,700     4,050  3,100  

41.500  45,350     44,300   49,500   43,900 

Av.      3,458     3,779     3,692     4  125  3,658 


MONTHLY  TIN  STATISTICS. 

Compiled  by  New   York  Metal  E.\change. 

.\'ov.          Oct.  .\'ov. 

Str.iits    shipments       1914.         1914.  1913. 

To   Gr.    Britain..      3,730         3,400  3,825 

Continent    ..         350             nil  870 

U.    S 1,185         1,310  895 

Total   from  Straits  5,15.j         4,010  5,590 

.Vustralian   shipments: 

To    Gt.    Britain..          nil             nil  ;!25 

U.    S nil             nil  nil 

Tol:il     .\iistralian           nil              nil  :J35 

Consunipti(pn: 

London    deliveries    2,121          3,988  1,318 

Holland   deliveries      183         1,133  1.001 

United    States*..       2,600         3,700  3,800 

T"tal     4,903         7,281  5,119 

Stocks   at   close   of   ni'iinth: 

In  London — 

Straits,    .Australian    1,340         2,349  2.385 

Other   kinds    1,192         3,092  f 

In    Holland     nil               37  2,322 

In     United    States*      3,026         1,146  2,034 

Total     4,558          5,624  i;,741 

.Afloat  at  close  of  month: 

To   London    4,970         3.340  4,S61 

•■     Holland    nil              nil  1S3 

"      U.    S.*    1,955           1,930  2,685 

Total     6,925          5,270  7,729 

1914.          1914.  1913. 
Total  visible              Nov.  30,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  30, 

supply     11,483        10,894  14,470 

*  Exclusive  of  Pacific  ports. 
t  Not  reported. 

TIN  AND  SILVER.   (Monthly  Averages.) 

Tin Silver  — - 

1912.     1913.     1914.     1912.     1913.  1914. 

Jan.     43.34     50.45     37.74     56.23     62.93  57.56 

Feb.    43.46     48.73     39.93     59.04     61.64  57.50i 

Mar.    42.86     46.88     38.08     58.37     57.87  58.07 

Apr.    44.02     49.13     36.10     59.33     59.49  58.52 

May    46.13     49.14     33.30     60.88     60.36  58.18 

June    47.77     44.93     30.65     61.39     58.99  56.47 

July    44.75     40.39     31.75     60.66     58.73  54.68 

.A.ug.    44.75     41.72     50.59*  61.61     59.29  54.34 

Sep.     49.18     42.47     33.79     63.08     60.64  53.29 

Oct.     50.11     40.50     30.39i  63.47     60.79  50.65 

Nov.    49.90     39.81      33.50      62.79      58.99  49.10 

Dec.    49.90     37.64     63.37     57.76      

Year   46.434     4.32      60.83     59.79i    
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SPELTER  IN  NOVEMBER, 

In  the  early  part  of  November  the  spelter 
market  was  flat  and  uninteresting  and  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  days  the  price  reinained 
around  4.80  to  4. So  East  St.  Louis  with  very 
little  demand  and  very  little  business. 

Then  a  demand  from  England  set  in 
which  resulted  in  a  first  class  buying  move- 
ment for  English  account,  and  the  market 
advanced  steadily  under  the  stimulus  of 
this  buying.  By  the  end  of  November  the 
market  had  worked  up  to  5.17^  East  St. 
Louis  and  the  advance  has  since  carried 
the  price  to  5.50  by  December  5th.  One  of 
the  impressive  features  of  the  English  buy- 
ing this  time  has  been  that  the  orders  were 
not  limited  to  early  shipments  but  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  next  three  months,  which 
is  taken  to  mean  that  England  considered 
spelter  a  good  purchase  into  the  future. 
There  is  no  way  of  saying  how  much  spel- 
ter was  bought  for  export  on  this  move- 
ment but  we  estimate  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  20,000  tons,  of  which  probably 
only  one  quarter  will  leave  the  country  this 
month.  The  exports  of  spelter  during  the 
three  months  ending  October  amounted  to 
()5, 504, 574  pounds,  an  average  of  about  10,- 
000  tons  per  month  and  during  the  contin- 
uation of  the  war  it  is  likely  that  our  ex- 
ports will  continue  at  this  rate.  Both  Ger- 
many and  Belgium  are  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  the  United  States  will  have 
to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  spelter  that  the 
former  used  to  supply  to  England  and 
France  and  in  a  smaller  measure  to  Italy. 
There  is  no  fear  of  competition  from  Aus- 
tralia for  some  while,  for  there  are  no  zinc 
smelters  to  handle  the  Australian  ore, 
which  has  hitherto  gone  to  Belgium  and 
Germany.  There  are  negotiations  on  foot 
to  erect  smelters  in  this  country  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  smelling  Australian 
concentrates  but  nothing  definite  has  been 
settled  yet  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  in  the 
future  before  this  becomes  a  market  fac- 
tor. 

Home  consumption  of  spelter  has  con- 
tinued to  be  poor,  and  the  largest  individ- 
ual consumers,  the  sheet  galvanizers,  have 
just  been  through  one  of  the  worst  montlis 
in  their  experience.  The  operations  of  the 
sheet  mills  averaged  not   much  over  35  per 


cent  of  capacity  during  November.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  brass  trade  has  seen  a 
slight  improvement  and  that  the  zinc  roll- 
ing mills  have  been  busy,  still  the  entire 
consumption  of  the  country  was  not  much 
over  50  per  cent  of  normal  owing  to  the 
inactivity   of   the   galvanizers. 

If  spelter  can  advance  }ic  per  pound  in 
the  face  of  unsatisfactory  conditions  at 
home  it  can  be  guessed  what  would  hap- 
pen if  there  should  be  a  revival  in  business, 
especially  the  iron  and  steel  business.  The 
.-iilvance  in  the  market  was  not  accomplished 


SPELTER   AND   LEAD   PRICES   IN 
NOVEMBER. 

N.  Y.  St.  L.  London.  N.  V.  St.  L.  London 
Cts.    Cts.    £     s  d     Cts.    Cts.    £     s  d 


5.02* 

4. So   24 

5  0 

3.50  3.37J 

18 

0  0 

3. 

....   24 

10  0 

18 

0  0 

4. 

5.00 

4.82J  24 

5  0 

3.52i  3.40 

18 

5  0 

5. 

5.00 

4.80  24 

5  0 

3.534  3.40 

18 

0  0 

G. 

5.00 

4.S0   24 

0  0 

3.52i  3.40 

18 

2  G 

8. 

5.00  4.80      24      5   0  3.52i   3.40  18      2  G 

5.00  4.80      24      5   0  3.52*   3.40  18      0  0 

5.00  4.82*    24      5   0  3.52*   3.40  18      0  0 

5.05  4.85      24      5  0  3.63*   3.50  17    17  6 

5.10  4.92*    24   10  0  3.62*    3.50  17    17  6 


5.17*   5.00  24  17  6  3.62i  3.52i   17  17   G 

5.20     5.05  25  0  0  3.73i  3.60     18  0  0 

5.25     5.07*  25  2  6  3.72*  3.61^   18  5  0 

5.25     5.07*  25  5   0  3.92*  3.81i   18  5   0 

5.27*   5.10  25  5   0  3.92*  3.81J   18  7   G 


..27*   o.llj 


5     0  3.92i  3.81i  19     5  0 


23. 

34.  5.27*   5. Hi  25  5   0  3.93*  3.81i  19  5  0 

35.  5.30      5.131    25  12   G  3.92*   3,81i  19  2  G 

2G 25  13   6  19  5  0 

37.      5.35      5.15      25  15   0  3.93*   3.81J  19  5  0 


39. 


30.      5.37*   5.17*    35    15   0      3.82-}  3.70  19  5   G 

High       5.40  5.2CI   25   15  0     3.95  3.82*  19  5  0 

Low.      5.00   4.80   24      0   0     3.50  3.37*  17  17   G 

Av'ge      5.15   4.97   24    10   8      3.70  3.58  is  7    11 
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by  means  of  manipulation  but  excluding  the 
export  business  the  buying,  as  in  the  case 
of  copper,  was  based  on  expectations  rather 
than  realities.  However  as  consumers' 
slocks  had  reached  a  low  level  they  were 
justified  to  allow  sentiment  to  influence 
their  actions,  and  as  the  price  of  spelter  is 
low  they  should  have  no  cause  to  be  dissat- 
isfied with  the  purchases  they  have  lately 
made. 

There  is  much  speculation  concerning 
stocks  and  according  to  general  opinion 
these  have  been  reduced  from  65,000  tons 
on  June  30th  to  about  40,000  tons.  This  is 
a  considerable  amount  but  the  fact  that  there 
could  be  a  decrease  of  some  25,000  tons  in 
less  than  six  months  is  a  still  more  impor- 
tant factor. 

Altogether  the  situation  'ii  spelter  is  the 
lie>t  we  have  had  in  more  than  a  year. 


SHEET    ZINC    ADVANCED    TO 
8.50c  BASE. 

The  leading  manufacturer  of  sheet  zinc 
has  advanced  the  base  price  J^c  per  pound 
to  8.50c  f.o.b.  smelter,  effective  December 
.-ith. 

The  following  table  gives  the  changes  in 
the  price  of  sheet  zinc  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  together  with  the  i)rice  of  spel- 
ler ruling  on   the  same  day. 

Spelter 

1914 —  Sheet  Zinc.  St.  Louis. 

January    1    7.50  3.13!.'j 

January   23    7.25  5.12J/J 

March    12    7.0O  5.25 

.\ugust   11    7.25  5.25 

.Vugust   18    7.50  5.65 

.\ugust    21    7.50  to  8.00  5.80 

August  31    8.50  5.90 

October   13    8.00  4.60 

December  3    8.25  5.50 

December   5    8.50  5.50 


REVIEW  OF  JOPLIN   ORE  MARKETS 
FOR  NOVEMBER. 

The  month  cjf  November  was  one  of  fair 
prices  for  zinc  ores  and  closed  with  a  rad- 
ical advance  in  lead  ores.  These  readjust- 
ments in  price  have  helped  steady  mining 
conditions  and  at  the  present  time  there  is 
apparent  more  optimism  for  the  future 
than   has   been   exhibited   for   some  months. 


The  market  opened  firm  for  zinc  ores  at 
$40  to  $45.  The  following  two  weeks  show- 
ed a  slight  casing  up  in  the  price  till  $44 
was  the  general  high  base  price.  The  last 
week  of  the  month  the  high  base  for  blende 
again  touched  $40  while  very  little  ore  sold 
under   $43. 

Following  the  year's  tendency  the  cal- 
amine ore  market  has  remained  compara- 
tively stronger  than  blende  w'th  an  unsat- 
isfied demand  always  apparent.  The  range 
for  the  month  has  been  from  $20  to  $27  for 
40   per   cent   grades. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  the  month  saw 
lead  ores  jump  up  to  $45  to  $47  for  80  per 
cent  lead.  The  demand  has  been  strong 
at  all  times  and  production  has  been  ab- 
sorbed practically  all  the  time.  This  in- 
crease in  lead  ore  prices  from  $40  to  $43 
up  to  $45  to  $47  has  helped  very  mater- 
ially in  preventing  the  extension  of  curtail- 
ment operations  in  the  sheet  ground  area. 
In  spite -of  the  general  betterment  of  prices 
neither  the  production  nor  the  shipments 
have  shown  any  tendency  toward  increas- 
ing tonnage.  The  shipments  of  the  month 
practically  duplicated  those  of  the  previous 
month  as  measured  by  weeks.  A  total  of 
approximately  4,000  tons  of  zinc  ore  was 
shipped  each  week.  There  was  very  little 
change  in  the  surplus  at  stock  and  what 
there  was  showed  itself  in  an  increase. 
This  came  not  so  much  from  an  increased 
output  as  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  op- 
erators to  await  better  prices  before  selling 
their  output.  The  demand  shown  in  the 
buying  would  have  absorbed  considerable 
more  than  was  taken  had  it  been  available. 

With  eleven  months  of  the  year  gone,  it 
is  now  practically  possible  to  forecast  what 
the  final  results  will  be  from  a  production 
standpoint.  This  month  ends  with  a  pro- 
duction average  of  close  to  4,000  tons  of 
zinc  ores  and  700  tons  of  lead  ores.  Allow- 
ing for  a  December  shipment  of  16,000  tons 
of  zinc  ores  and  2,800  tons  of  lead  ores  the 
production  for  the  year  will  be  approxi- 
mately 258,000  tons  of  zinc  ores  or  slight- 
ly less  than  5,000  tons  per  week.  Of  lead 
ore  there  will  be  approximately  42,800  tons 
or  an  average  weekly  output  of  800  tons. 
Zinc  will  fall  below  1913  over  20,000  tons 
and  lead  about  5,000  tons.  There  will  be  a 
loss   in   values   of  very  close   to  two  and  a 
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half  million  dollars  over  the  previous  year. 
There  will  be  left  in  stocks  about  14,000 
tons  of  zinc  ores  and  1,000  tons  of  lead 
ores.  The  average  price  for  zinc  blende 
during  the  j'ear  1914  is  now  over  $5  less 
than  in  1913.  The  average  price  for  lead 
ore  is  over  $6  less  than  in  1913.  Taken  in 
this  light  the  year  has  been  a  remarkable 
one.  It  has  demonstrated  that  when  the 
average  price  for  the  year  has  been  brought 
below  $40  it  will  cut  oflf  from  20,000  to  40,- 
000  tons  of  zinc  ores. 

LEAD  IN  NOVEMBER, 

The  month  opened  with  a  good  volume 
of  business  on  the  basis  of  the  Trust  price, 
3'/2C  New  York  with  sellers  declining  to 
sell  beyond  December.  An  export  demand 
developing,  independents  became  shy  sell- 
ers, and  indications  began  to  develop  that 
the  market  was  likely  to  advance,  and  buy- 
ers showed  great  anxiety  to  buy  Februarx . 
March  and  April,  bidding  for  same  a  pre- 
mium of  $3  per  ton  over  the  spot  price.  It 
was  also  reported  that  the  leading  interest 
had  booked  some  10,000  tons  for  export 
during  earlj-  November.  The  fact  that  the 
price  was  at  the  lowest  point  in  16  years 
was  also  creating  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
By  Nov.  10th  independents  were  able  to 
get  2v4c  to  5!-4c  per  hundred  pounds  over 
the  Trust  price,  showing  that  while  no 
official  advance  had  been  announced  the 
leading  interest  were  not  free  sellers.  At 
this  time  the  figures  of  the  September  e.x- 
ports  were  announced  as  5,585.246  pounds, 
making  a  total  of  78,669,238  pounds  for  the 
nine  months  of  this  year,  this  year  being 
the  only  one  when  domestic  lead  was  ex- 
ported. Buyers  becoming  insistent  three 
official  advances  were  made  in  rapid  suc- 
cession: 

Nov.  12th    ..$2  per  ton  to     3.60  New  York 

"      17th    ..2      "       "      "     3.70 

•'      19th    . .   4     "      '■      "     3.90 
bringing  the  price  exactly  up  to  the  average 
price  for  the  10  months  ending  October,  but 
still    !/2C   per   i)ound   under   the    average   of 
1913. 

The  market  remained  firm  at  the  advance, 
and  while  naturally  buyers  were  not  so 
eager  in  placing  orders,  the  improvement  in 
business  in  the  metal  trade  generally  made 
the  trade  feel  that  no  decline  might  be  ex- 


pected. On  Nov.  27th  the  Government 
placed  an  order  for  1,600,000  pounds,  which 
went  to  two  dealers  who  had  bid  4.19c  de- 
livered Bridesburg,  Pa.,  the  American 
Smelting  &  Ref.  Co.'s  bid  being  4.95c. 
Whether  this  latter  was  a  clerical  error 
and  a  bid  of  3.9Sc  was  intended  will  never 
be  known,  but  on  the  following  day  they 
announced,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
trade,  a  reduction  in  their  price  of  $2  per 
ton  bringing  price  to  3.80c  New  York  and 
the  market  closes  at  this  figure.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  object  was  to  prevent  an 
increase  in  production  until  general  busi- 
ness thoroughly  catches  up.  While  it 
causes  temporary  uncertainty,  there  has 
been  a  large  reduction  in  producers  stocks, 
and  the  prospects  point  to  a  strong  and 
perhaps  a  higher  market  in  December. 

The  changes  in  the  Trust  price  at  New 
York  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  have 
been  as  follows: 

1914— 

January  1 oi)ening  price  4.15 

January  9  Reduced     .5c  to  4.10 

February  2    .\dvanced     .5c  to  4.15 

February    11    Reduced  .ISc  to  4.011 

March   25    "         .10c  to  3.90 

March   30    "         .10c  to  3.8U 

.\pril    27     .\dvanced  .10c  to  3.911 

September  24    Reduced  .15c  to  3.75 

October    5     "  .15c   to  3.60 

October    7    "        .10c  to  3.50 

November  12    .-\dvanced  .10c  to  3.60 

November  17    "         .10c.  to  3.70 

November  19    "         .20c   to  3.90 

November  28     Reduced  .10c  to  .3.80 

LEAD  (Monthly  Averages.) 

— New  York* — ■        — St.  Louis — 

1912.      1913.  1914.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Jan.     4.44        4.35  4.11  4.34  4.20  3.99* 

Feb.    4.04       4.35  4.06  3.99  4.20  3.95 

Mar.    4.07       4.35  3.97  4.06  4.21  3.83 

Apr.    4.20       4.40  3.82  4.14  4.2d'<2  3.70 

May    4.20       4.36  3.90  4.09  4.22  3.81 

June   4.39J4  4.35  3.90  4.31  4.21  3.80 

July     4.73       4.37  3.90  4.60  4.25  3.75 

Aug.    4.56}     4.63  3.90  4.46  4.56  3.73* 

Sep.    5.05        4.75  3.86  4.94  4.62  3.67 

Oct.     5.10        4.4.5  3.54  4.91  4.31  3.39 

Nov.    4. 69        4.34  3.68  4.50  4. IS  3. 58 

Dec.    4.36       4.06  4.19  3.94  

Year  4.485^  4.40.  ....  4.38  4.26 
*  Trust  price. 
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liv  the  hi-niiiiiiiiy  i>l  Xm  iiiiljcr  llic  aiiti- 
iiiony  market  had  quieted  down  from  the 
excitement  caused  by  Russian  Iniyin};  and 
on  profit  taking  sales  the  tendency  was  a 
reactionary  one.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Russia  had  only  transferred  her  efforts  to 
Iniy  from  New  York  to  Japan,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  get  any  offers  from  Eastern 
sources  of  supply,  Japan  and  China,  and 
English  producers  being  filled  with  Govern- 
ment orders  were  unable  to  make  any  offers. 

Getting"  no  satisfaction  alirnad  Russia  has 

ALUMINUM,  ANTIMONY  and  SILVER 
PRICES  IN  NOVEMBER. 


Alumlnun 

Cook- 

-  Antim 
Hal- 
letts. 

:iny 

Hun- 
garian. 

—Silver- 
New    Lon- 
York.  don. 

Day 

.    Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts.      d. 

18.25 

17.25 

15.75 

13.75 

48>^   221S 

:;. 

225^ 

4. 

18.25 

17.25 

15.75 

13.75 

49J^   2214 

5. 

18.25 

17.35 

15.75 

13.7  5 

49%   23 

c. 

18.25 

17.50 

16.01) 

14.35 

49^:^   23 

8. 

49%   23 

18.75 

17.50 

16.00 

14.25 

49%   22% 

10. 

18.75 

17.50 

16.00 

14.25 

49%   22^ 

11. 

18.75 

17.50 

16.00 

14.25 

49       22% 

12. 

18.75 

17.50 

16.00 

14.25 

48>4   22A 

13. 

18.75 

17.. 50 

16.00 

14.50 

475%   22% 

14. 

•   47.%  22% 

15. 

16. 

18.75 

17.50 

16.00 

14.50 

48%  32% 

ir. 

19.00 

17.25 

15.75 

14.25 

49        22^ 

18. 

19.00 

17.25 

15.75 

14.25 

49%  22  }| 

lU. 

19.25 

17.27 

15.75 

14.25 

4954   22% 

20. 

19.25 

17.25 

15.75 

14.35 

49%   22J4 

21. 

49%  22  }i 

32. 

3:! . 

]  9.35 

17.35 

15.75 

14.25 

48%   225% 

34. 

1 9.25 

17.00 

15.75 

14.00 

49%  22il 

2."). 

19.25 

17.00 

15.75 

14.00 

49J4  23 

26. 

....   22% 

37. 

19.00 

10.7- 

15.75 

14.00 

52%  32ii 

38. 

49%   2254 

;!0. 

19.00 

10.75 

15.75 

14.00 

52%   22% 

High     19.50 

18.C0 

16.50 

14.75 

49%   23 

Low,     18.00 

16.50 

15. 5C 

13.50 

47.%   22% 

Av. 

.      18.8;! 

17.26 

15.84 

14.14 

49.10  23.73 

again  enquired  in  tliis  market,  and  has  more 
or  less  kept  things  on  the  </i(i  rive  here  all 
the  month.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
large  orders  were  placed,  and  it  has  been 
more  a  matter  of  negotiation  than  actual 
business,  for  had  it  been  otherwise  antimony 
prices  would  have  advanced.  .\s  it  is  prices 
remained  nominally  unchanged  throughout 
tlie  montli.  -Another  reason  for  this  has 
been  tliat  the  larger  consumers  are  well 
supplied  by  contracts,  and  there  has  been 
virtually  no  jobbing  demand.  At  the  close 
of  the  month  future  deliveries  became  firmer 
on  efforts  of  Japanese  importing  houses  to 
buy  back  contracts  for  January,  February 
and  March  shipments  from  Japan,  probably 
to  resell  direct  to  Russia,  but  very  little 
actual  l)usiness  appears  to  have  resulted 
owing   to   reluctance   of  sellers. 

Prices  for  spot  antimony  close  at  around 
where  they  have  been  all  the  month: 

16J4c  to  17c  for  Cooksons, 

1534c  for  Halletts, 

ISJ^c  to  14c  for  Japanese  grades. 

No  future  Cooksons  or  Halletts  are  of- 
fered but  Japanese  grade  at  the  close  of  the 
nil  mill  is  obtainable  for  January  shipment 
from  Japan  at  9.00  to  9.50  c.i.f.  New  York 
equal   to  9'sC  to  lOi.sC  duty  paid. 
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BRANDS   OF  COPPER. 


Adventure 

Atlantic 

Calumet    &    Hecla 

Calumet   &   Hecla 

Calumet   &   Hecla 

Centennial 

Copper  Range 

Franklin 

Isle   Royale 

Mass. 

Michigan 

Mohawk 

Osceola 

Quincy 

Tamarack 

Victoria 

Winona 

Wolverine 


American  S.  &  R.  Co. 
Balbach  S.  &  R.  Co. 
Baltimore  Copper  Works 
Boston  &  Montana  Co. 
Chicago  Copper  Ref.  Co. 
Copper  Queen 
Miami 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 
Orford  Copper  Co. 
Raritan  Copper  Works 
U.  S;  Metals  Ref.  Co. 
United  Metal'-  Selling  Co. 


Balbach  S.  &  R.  Co. 
Boston  &  Montana  Co. 
Chicago  Copper  Ref.  Co. 
Nichols  Copper  Co. 
Phelps  Dodge  &  Co. 
U.  S.  Metals  Ref.  Co. 
Totlenville  Copper  Co. 


United  States. 
LAKE. 

Refined  at: 
Hancock,  Michigan. 
Houghton     Michigan. 
Hubbell,  Michigan. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hancock,  Michigan. 
Houghton,    Michigan. 
Hancock,  Michigan. 
Dollar  Bay.  Michigan. 
Hancock,  Michigan. 
Houghton,    Michigan. 
Houghton,    Michigan. 
Dollar  Bay,  Michigan. 
Hancock,  Michigan. 
Dollar  Bay,  Michigan. 
Hubbell,  Michigan. 
Hubbell,  Michigan. 
Houghton,    Michigan. 

ELECTROLYTIC. 

Refined  at: 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Great  Falls  Mont. 
Blue  Island,  111. 
Laurel  Hill  L.  I. 
Laurel  Hill  L.  I. 
Laurel  Hill  L.  I. 
Chrome,  N.  J. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Chrome,  N.  J. 
Laurel  Hill   L.  T. 

CASTING. 
Refined  at: 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Great  Falls  Mont. 
Blue  Island,  111. 
Laurel  Hill  L.  I. 
Laurel  Hill  L.  I. 
Chrome,  N.  J. 
Tottenville  N.  Y. 
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